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TO  THE  WORLD 

(Manifesto     of     the     Second     Pan- 
African  Congress.) 

HE  absolute  equality  of  races, 
— physical,  political  and  so- 
cial— is  the  founding  stone  of 
world  peace  and  human  ad- 
vancement. No  one  denies  great  differ- 
ences of  gift,  capacity  and  attain- 
ment among  individuals  of  all  races, 
but  the  voice  of  science,  religion  and 
practical  politics  is  one  in  denying 
the  God-appointed  existence  of  su- 
per-races, or  of  races  naturally  and 
inevitably  and  eternally  inferior. 

That  in  the  vast  range  of  time, 
one  group  should  in  its  industrial 
technique,  or  social  organization,  or 
spiritual  vision,  lag  a  few  hundred 
years  behind  another,  or  forge  fitfully 
ahead,  or  come  to  differ  decidedly  in 
thought,  deed  and  ideal,  is  proof  of 
the  essential  richness  and  variety  of 
human  nature,  rather  than  proof  of 
the  co-existence  of  demi-gods  and 
apes  in  human  form.  The  doctrine 
of  racial  equality  does  not  interfere 
with  individual  liberty,  rather,  it  ful- 
fils it.  And  of  all  the  various  cri- 
teria by  which  masses  of  men  have 
in  the  past  been  prejudged  and  class- 
ified, that  of  the  color  of  the  skin 
and  texture  of  the  hair,  is  surely  the 
most  adventitious  and  idiotic. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  world  to  as- 
sist in  every  way  the  advance  of  the 
backward  and  suppressed  groups  of 
mankind.  The  rise  of  all  men  is  a 
menace  to  no  one  and  is  the  highest 
human  ideal;  it  is  not  an  altruistic 
benevolence,  but  the  one  road  to 
world  salvation. 


For  the  purpose  of  raising  such 
peoples  to  intelligence,  self-knowl- 
edge and  self-control,  their  intelli- 
gentsia of  right  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  natural  leaders  of  their 
groups. 

The  insidious  and  dishonorable 
propaganda,  which,  for  selfish  ends, 
so  distorts  and  denies  facts  as  to  rep- 
resent the  advancement  and  devel- 
opment of  certain  races  of  men  as 
impossible  and  undesirable,  should 
be  met  with  widespread  dissemina- 
tion of  the  truth.  The  experiment 
of  making  the  Negro  slave  a  free  citi- 
zen in  the  United  States  is  not  a  fail- 
ure ;  the  attempts  at  autonomous  gov- 
ernment in  Haiti  and  Liberia  are  not 
proofs  of  the  impossibility  of  self- 
government  among  black  men ;  the 
experience  of  Spanish  America  does 
not  prove  that  mulatto  democracy 
will  not  eventually  succeed  there ;  the 
aspirations  of  Egypt  and  India  are 
not  successfully  to  be  met  by  sneers 
at  the  capacity  of  darker  races. 

We  who  resent  the  attempt  to  treat 
civilized  men  as  uncivilized,  and  who 
bring  in  our  hearts  grievance  upon 
grievance  against  those  who  lynch 
the  untried,  disfranchise  the  intelli- 
gent, deny  self-government  to  edu- 
cated men,  and  insult  the  helpless,  we 
complain ;  but  not  simply  or  primari- 
ly for  ourselves — more  especially  for 
the  millions  of  our  fellows,  blood  of 
our  blood,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  who 
have  not  even  what  we  have — the 
power  to  complain  against  monstrous 
wrong,  the  power  to  see  and  to 
know  the  source  of  our  oppression. 

How  far  the  future  advance  of 
mankind  will  depend  upon  the  social 
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contact  and  physical  intermixture  of 
the  various  strains  of  human  blood 
is  unknown,  but  the  demand  for  the 
interpenetration  of  countries  and  in- 
termingling of  blood  has  come,  in 
modern  days,  from  the  white  race 
alone,  and  has  been  imposed  upon 
brown  and  black  folks  mainly  by 
brute  force  and  fraud.  On  top  of 
this,  the  resulting  people  of  mixed 
race  have  had  to  endure  innuendo, 
persecution,  and  insult,  and  the  pene- 
trated countries  have  been  forced  in- 
to semi-slavery. 

If  it  be  proven  that  absolute  world 
segregation  by  group,  color  or  his- 
toric affinity  is  best  for  the  future, 
let  the  white  race  leave  the  dark 
world  and  the  darker  races  will  glad- 
ly leave  the  white.  But  the  proposi- 
tion is  absurd.  This  is  a  world  of 
men,  of  men  whose  likenesses  far  out- 
weigh their  differences;  who  mutual- 
ly need  each  other  in  labor  and 
thought  and  dream,  but  who  can  suc- 
cessfully have  each  other  only  on 
terms  of  equality,  justice  and  mutual 
respect.  They  are  the  real  and  only 
peacemakers  who  work  sincerely  and 
peacefully  to  this  end. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  in  inter- 
racial contact  is  the  establishment  of 
political  institutions  among  sup- 
pressed peoples.  The  habit  of  democ- 
racy must  be  made  to  encircle  the 
earth.  Despite  the  attempt  to  prove 
that  its  practice  is  the  secret  and  di- 
vine gift  of  the  few,  no  habit  is  more 
natural  or  more  widely  spread  among 
primitive  people,  or  more  easily  ca- 
pable of  development  among  masses. 
Local  self-government  with  a  mini- 
mum of  help  and  oversight  can  be 
established  tomorrow  in  Asia,  in 
Africa,  in  America  and  in  the  Isles 
of  the  Sea.  It  will  in  many  instances 
need  general  control  and  guidance, 
but  it  will  fail  only  when  that  guid- 
ance seeks  ignorantly  and  conscious- 
ly its  own  selfish  ends  and  not  the 
people's  liberty  and  good. 

Surely  in  the  20th  century  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  in  the  millenium  of 


Buddha  and  Mahmoud,  and  in  the 
mightiest  Age  of  Human  Reason, 
there  can  be  found  in  the  civilized 
world  enough  of  altruism,  learning 
and  benevolence  to  develop  native  in- 
stitutions for  the  native's  good,  rath- 
er than  continue  to  allow  the  major- 
ity of  mankind  to  be  brutalized  and 
enslaved  by  ignorant  and  selfish 
agents  of  commercial  institutions, 
whose  one  aim  is  profit  and  power 
for  the  few. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  crux  of 
the  matter:  It  is  the  shame  of  the 
world  that  today  the  relation  between 
the  main  groups  of  mankind  and 
their  mutual  estimate  and  respect  is 
determined  chiefly  by  the  degree  in 
which  one  can  subject  the  other  to 
its  service,  enslaving  labor,  making 
ignorance  compulsory,  uprooting 
ruthlessly  religion  and  customs,  and 
destroying  government,  so  that  the 
favored  Few  may  luxuriate  in  the  toil 
of  the  tortured  Many.  Science,  Reli- 
gion and  Philanthropy  have  thus  been 
made  the  slaves  of  world  commerce 
and  industry,  and  bodies,  minds, 
souls  of  Fiji  and  Congo,  are  judged 
almost  solely  by  the  quotations  on 
the  Bourse. 

The  day  of  such  world  organiza- 
tion is  past  and  whatever  excuse  be 
made  for  it  in  other  ages,  the  20th 
century  must  come  to  judge  men  as 
men  and  not  as  material  and  labor. 

The  great  industrial  problem 
which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  domestic  problem  of  culture 
lands,  must  be  viewed  far  more 
broadly,  if  it  is  ever  to  reach  just 
settlement.  Labor  and  capital  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  America  can  never 
solve  their  problem  as  long  as  a  sim- 
ilar and  vastly  greater  problem  of 
poverty  and  injustice  marks  the  re- 
lations of  the  whiter  and  darker  peo- 
ples. It  is  shameful,  unreligious,  un- 
scientific and  undemocratic  that  the 
estimate,  which  half  the  peoples  of 
earth  put  on  the  other  half,  depends 
mainly  on  their  ability  to  squeeze 
profit  out  of  them. 
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If  we  are  coming  to  recognize  that 
the  great  modern  problem  is  to  correct 
maladjustment  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  basic  maladjustment  is  in  the 
outrageously  unjust  distribution  of 
world  income  between  the  dominant 
and  suppressed  peoples;  in  the  rape 
of  land  and  raw  material,  and  mon- 
opoly of  technique  and  culture.  And 
in  this  crime  white  labor  is  particeps 
criminis  with  white  capital.  Uncon- 
sciously and  consciously,  carelessly 
and  deliberately,  the  vast  power  of 
the  white  labor  vote  in  modern  de- 
mocracies has  been  cajoled  and  flat- 
tered into  imperialistic  schemes  to 
enslave  and  debauch  black,  brown 
and  yellow  labor,  until  with  fatal  re- 
tribution, they  are  themselves  today 
bound  and  gagged  and  rendered  im- 
potent by  the  resulting  monopoly  of 
the  world's  raw  material  in  the 
hands  of  a  dominant,  cruel  and  irre- 
sponsible few. 

And,  too,  just  as  curiously,  the 
educated  and  cultured  of  the  world, 
the  well-born  and  well-bred,  and  even 
the  deeply  pious  and  philanthropic, 
receive  their  training  and  comfort 
and  luxury,  the  ministrations  of  de- 
licate beauty  and  sensibility,  on  con- 
dition that  they  neither  inquire  in- 
to the  real  source  of  their  income 
and  the  methods  of  distribution  or 
interfere  with  the  legal  props  which 
rest  on  a  pitiful  human  foundation 
of  writhing  white  and  yellow  and 
brown  and  black  bodies. 

We  claim  no  perfectness  of  our 
own  nor  do  we  seek  to  escape  the 
blame  which  of  right  falls  on  the 
backward  for  failure  to  advance,  but 
noblesse  oblige,  and  we  arraign  civil- 
ization and  more  especially  the  col- 
onial powers  for  deliberate  trans- 
gressions of  our  just  demands  and 
their  own  better  conscience. 

England,  with  her  Pax  Britannica, 
her  courts  of  justice,  established 
commerce  and  a  certain  apparent  re- 
cognition of  native  law  and  customs, 
has  nevertheless   systematically   fos- 


tered ignorance  among  the  natives, 
has  enslaved  them  and  is  still  en- 
slaving .  some  of  them,  has  usually 
declined  even  to  try  to  train  black 
and  brown  men  in  real  self-govern- 
ment, to  recognize  civilized  black 
folks  as  civilized,  or  to  grant  to  col- 
ored colonies  those  rights  of  self- 
government  which  it  freely  gives  to 
white  men. 

Belgium  is  a  nation  which  has  but 
recently  assumed  responsibility  for 
her  colonies,  and  has  taken  some 
steps  to  lift  them  from  the  worst 
abuses  of  the  autocratic  regime ;  but 
she  has  not  confirmed  to  the  people 
the  possession  of  their  land  and  la- 
bor, and  she  shows  no  disposition  to 
allow  the  natives  any  voice  in  their 
own  government,  or  to  provide  for 
their  political  future.  Her  colonial 
policy  is  still  mainly  dominated  by 
the  banks  and  great  corporations. 
But  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
present  government  is  considering 
a  liberal  program  of  reform  for  the 
future. 

Portugal  and  Spain  have  never 
drawn  a  legal  caste  line  against  per- 
sons of  culture  who  happen  to  be  of 
Negro  descent.  Portugal  has  a'  hu- 
mane code  for  the  natives  and  has  be- 
gun their  education  in  some  regions. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  industrial 
concessions  of  Portuguese  Africa  are 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners whom  Portugal  cannot  or 
will  not  control,  and  who  are  ex- 
ploiting land  and  re-establishing  the 
African  slave  trade. 

The  United  States  of  America  af- 
ter brutally  enslaving  millions  of 
black  folks  suddenly  emancipated 
them  and  began  their  education ;  but 
it  acted  without  system  or  fore- 
thought, throwing  the  freed  men  up- 
on the  world  penniless  and  landless, 
educating  them  without  thorough- 
ness and  system,  and  subjecting 
them  the  while  to  lynching,  lawless- 
ness, discrimination,  insult  and  slan- 
der, such  as  human  beings  have  sel- 
dom endured  and  survived.    To  save 
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their  own  government,  they  enfran- 
chized the  Negro  and  then  when  dan- 
ger passed,  allowed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  educated  and  civilized 
black  folk  to  be  lawlessly  disfran- 
chised and  subjected  to  a  caste  sys- 
tem; and,  at  the  same  time,  in  1176, 
1812,  1861,  1897,  and  1917,  they 
asked  and  allowed  thousands  of 
black  men  to  offer  up  their  lives  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  country  which  de- 
spised and  despises  them. 

France  alone  of  the  great  colonial 
powers  has  sought  to  place  her  cul- 
tured black  citizens  on  a  plane  of 
absolute  legal  and  social  equality 
with  her  white  and  given  them  rep- 
resentation in  her  highest  legisla- 
ture. In  her  colonies  she  has  a  wide- 
spread but  still  imperfect  system  of 
state  education.  This  splendid  be- 
ginning must  be  completed  by  wi- 
dening the  political  basis  of  her  na- 
tive government,  by  restoring  to  the 
indigenes  the  ownership  of  the  soil, 
by  protecting  native  labor  against 
the  aggression  of  established  capital, 
and  by  asking  no  man,  black  or  white, 
to  be  a  soldier  unless  the  country 
gives  him  a  voice  in  his  own  govern- 
ment. 

The  independence  of  Abyssinia, 
Liberia  Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  any  sus- 
tained belief  of  the  black  folk  in  the 
sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  white. 
These  nations  have  earned  the  right 
to  be  free,  they  deserve  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  world  ;  notwithstanding  all 
their  faults  and  mistakes,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  behind  the  most 
advanced  civilization  of  the  day,  nev- 
ertheless they  compare  favorably 
with  the  past,  and  even  more  recent, 
history  of  most  European  nations, 
and  it  shames  civilization  that  the 
treaty  of  London  practically  invited 
Italy  to  aggression  in  Abyssinia,  and 
that  free  America  has  unjustly  and 
cruelly  seized  Haiti,  murdered  and 
for  a  time  enslaved  her  workmen, 
overthrown  her  free  institutions  by 
force,  and  has  so  far  failed  in  re- 


turn to  give  her  a  single  bit  of  help, 
aid  or  sympathy. 

What  do  those  wish  who  see  these 
evils  of  the  color  line  and  racial  dis- 
crimination and  who  believe  in  the 
divine  right  of  suppressed  and  back- 
ward peoples  to  learn  and  aspire  and 
be  free? 

The  Negro  race  through  its  think- 
ing intelligentsia  is  demanding : 

I — The  recognition  of  civilized 
men  as  civilized  despite  their  race  or 
color 

II — Local  self  government  for 
backward  groups,  deliberately  rising 
as  experience  and  knowledge  grow 
to  complete  self  government  under 
the  limitations  of  a .  self  governed 
world 

III — Education  in  self  knowledge, 
in  scientific  truth  and  in  industrial 
technique,  undivorced  from  the  art 
of  beauty 

IV — Freedom  in  their  own  reli- 
gion and  social  customs,  and  with  the 
right  tc  be  different  and  non-con- 
formist 

V — Co-operation  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  government,  indus- 
try and  art  on  the  basis  of  Justice, 
Freedom  and  Peace 

VI — The  ancient  common  owner- 
ship of  the  land  and  its  natural 
fruits  and  defence  against  the  un- 
restrained greed  of  invested  capital 

VII — The  establishment  under  the 
League  of  Nations  of  an  internation- 
al institution  for  the  study  of  Negro 
problems 

VIII — The  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational section  in  the  Labor  Bur- 
eau of  the  League  of  Nations,  charged 
with  the  protection  of  native  labor. 

The  world  must  face  two  eventu- 
alities :  either  the  complete  assimila- 
tion of  Africa  with  two  or  three  of 
the  great  world  states,  with  political, 
civil  and  social  power  and  privileges 
absolutely  equal  for  its  black  and 
white  citizens,  or  the  rise  of  a  great 
black  African  state  founded  in  Peace 
and  Good  Will,  based  on  popular  edu- 
cation, natural  art  and  industry  and 
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freedom  of  trade;  autonomous  and 
sovereign  in  its  internal  policy,  but 
from  its  beginning  a  part  of  a  great 
society  of  peoples  in  which  it  takes 
its  place  with  others  as  co-rulers  of 
the  world. 

In  some  such  words  and  thoughts 
as  these  we  seek  to  express  our  will 
and  ideal,  and  the  end  of  our  untir- 
ing effort.  To  our  aid  we  call  all  men 
of  the  Earth  who  love  Justice  and 
Mercy.  Out  of  the  depths  we  have 
cried  unto  the  deaf  and  dumb  mas- 
ters of  the  world.  Out  of  the  depths 
we  cry  to  our  own  sleeping  souls. 

The  answer  is  written  in  the  stars. 

ROBERT  T.  KERLIN 

EADERS  of  The  Crisis  will 
remember  the  appearance  a 
year  ago  of  a  compilation  of 
Negro  opinion  gathered  in  a 
volume  entitled  "The  Voice  of  the 
Negro."  Here  for  the  first  time  we 
had  a  book  bringing  to  the  white  as 
well  as  the  colored  reader  the  Ne- 
gro's criticism,  through  his  own 
press,  of  America's  treatment  of  him 
and  his  race.  The  book  contained 
an  interesting  preface  by  its  com- 
piler, Prof.  Robert  T.  Kerlin,  profes- 
sor of  English  at  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  Lexington,  Va.  Prof.  Ker- 
lin followed  this  by  a  pamphlet  on 
"Contemporary  Negro  Poetry."  He 
might  have  continued  his  literary  ef- 
forts undisturbed ;  but  the  immediate 
wrongs  of  the  Negro  pressed  upon 
him,  and  when  he  read  of  the  con- 
demnation to  death  of  the  six  Ne- 
groes in  Arkansas  concerned  in  the 
Elaine  riots,  he  used  his  splendid 
command  of  English  to  publish  an 
open  letter  to  Thomas  C.  McRae, 
Governor  of  Arkansas,  entreating 
the  Governor  to  give  earnest  consid- 
eration to  the  sentence  of  the  courts 
pronounced  upon  these  Negroes. 
"Not  in  the  history  of  our  Republic," 
Prof.  Kerlin  said,  "has  a  more  tre- 
mendous responsibility  before  God 
and  the  civilized  world  devolved 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  chief  exec- 


utive of  any  State  than  has  devolved 
upon  yours  in  re  the  Negroes  of 
Phillips  County  condemned  to  death 
in  the  electric  chair  and  so  sentenced 
by  the  courts  of  your  State.  It  is  a 
deed  to  be  contemplated  with  extreme 
horror.  In  the  execution  of  these 
men,  a  race  is  suffering  crucifixion." 

In  his  letter,  Prof.  Kerlin  explains 
the  iniquities  of  the  peonage  system 
and  the  travesty  of  trial  given  the 
Elaine  Negroes.  The  letter  received 
much  publicity  and  was  so  resented 
by  the  Board  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  that  Prof.  Kerlin's  resigna- 
tion was  called  for.  Refusing  to  re- 
sign, he  was  thereupon  dismissed  by 
the  Board,  which  stated  that  "he  had 
rendered  his  further  connection  with 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  unde- 
sirable." 

We  can  not  express  too  deeply  our 
appreciation  of  Prof.  Kerlin's  course 
in  sending  his  letter  to  the  Governor 
of  Arkansas,  and  in  standing  un- 
swervingly by  his  convictions  in  his 
dealings  with  his  Board.  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  designed  to  pro- 
mote courage  and  ardour  in  youth, 
has  dismissed  from  its  force  a  man 
displaying  the  finest  courage  the  In- 
stitute is  ever  likely  to  see. 

Only  through  self  criticism  can  an 
individual  or  a  nation  progress.  The 
South  steadily  suppresses  self  criti- 
cism and  thus  yearly  retrogrades, 
showing  itself  more  and  more  and 
more  sterile.  It  cannot  suppress  a 
man  like  Mr.  Kerlin,  but  judging 
from  its  past  acts,  with  the  Ku  Klux 
spirit,  it  will  drive  him  beyond  its 
borders.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  section  of  the  world,  the  South 
refuses  to  listen  to  the  voice  that  cries 
in  the  wilderness. 

KU  KLUX  KLAN 

HE  white  knights  are  on  the 

run.     Their  flowing  robes  no 

longer   present  the   dignified 

appearance  made  familiar  to 

millions  of  Americans  by  "The  Birth 
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of  A  Nation."  Instead  they  stream  in 
ridiculous  tatters.  Since  the  New 
York  World  has  described  the  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous  plans  plot- 
ted behind  their  masks  their  power 
is  ended.  We  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  their  Grand  Wizard  and 
their  Kleagles  and  we  know  now  that 
the  Klan  is  a  money-making  affair 
selling  stock  based  on  race  prejudice. 
Congratulations  to  the  New  York 
World  for  its  wonderful  exposure. 
The  part  that  the  Association  took 
in  the  exposure,  the  assistance  that 
it  was  able  to  give,  is  told  in  this 
number  under  National  Association 
notes. 

"AMERICA'S  MAKING" 

HE  part  which  each  group  has 
had  in  the  development  of 
this  land  will  be  clearly  shown 
in  "America's  Making,"  a 
pageant  and  exhibit  which  will  show 
three  centuries  of  racial  and  immi- 
grant contributions  to  our  national 
life.  From  October  29  to  November 
12,  through  pageants,  festivities  and 
exhibits,  the  gift  of  each  race  to 
America  will  be  set  forth.  This  dem- 
onstration is  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


The  overhead  expense  is  being  cared 
for  by  the  city  and  state,  but  each 
racial  or  national  group  is  expected 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  own  ex- 
hibit and  pageants. 

Negroes  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate and  have  had  delegates  at 
all  the  conferences  at  which  the 
plans  of  the  enterprise  have  been 
worked  out.  The  committee  on  Ne- 
gro exhibit  has  as  its  chairman, 
James  Weldon  Johnson  and  as  its 
secretary,  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones. 

This  committee  plans  to  have  a 
continuous  exhibit  showing  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Negro  in  explora- 
tion, literature,  art,  music,  invention 
and  labor.  On  Thursday  night,  Nov- 
ember 10,  "A  Festival  of  Negro  Mus- 
ic" will  be  staged  with  a  chorus  of 
several  hundred  voices  and  an  or- 
chestra of  more  than  fifty  pieces.  At 
this  time  a  primer  of  Negro  accom- 
plishments will  be  distributed.  Thou- 
sands of  people  will  for  the  first  time 
gain  direct  information  concerning 
the  Negro's  worth  to  America. 

The  educational  value  of  this  exhibit 
cannot  be  estimated.  For  a  modest 
budget  of  $3000,  it  is  believed  that 
the  committee  on  the  Negro  exhibit 
can  provide  a  program  which  will 
favorably  compare  with  any  other. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  PAN-AFRICAN 

CONGRESS 


Jessie  Fauset 


HPHE  dream  of  a  Pan-African  Congress 
■*■  had  already  come  true  in  1919.  Yet  it 
was  with  hearts  half-wondering,  half  fear- 
ful that  we  ventured  to  realize  it  afresh  in 
1921.  So  tenuous,  so  delicate  had  been  its 
beginnings.  Had  the  black  world,  although 
once  stirred  by  the  terrific  rumblings  of 
the  Great  War,  relapsed  into  its  lethargy? 
Then  out  of  Africa  just  before  it  was  time 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  came  a  letter,  one  of 
many,  but  this  the  most  appealing  word 
from  the  Egyptian  Sudan:  "Sir:  We  can- 
not come  but  we  are  sending  you  this  small 
sum  ($17.32),  to  help  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  Pan-African  Congress.  Oh  Sir,  we 
are  looking  to  you  for  we  need  help  sorely!" 
So  with  this  in  mind  we  crossed  the  seas 
not  knowing  just  what  would  be  the  plan  of 
action  for  the  Congress,  for  would  not  its 
members  come  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  and  must  there  not  of  necessity  be 
a  diversity  of  opinion,  of  thought,  of  pro- 
ject? But  the  main  thing,  the  great  thing, 
was  that  Ethiopia's  sons  through  delegates 
were  stretching  out  their  hands  from  all 
over  the  black  and  yearning  world. 

II 

'TWEEN  one  day,  the  27th  of  August,  we 
■*■  met  in  London  in  Central  Hall,  under 
the  shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Many 
significant  happenings  had  those  cloisters 
looked  down  on,  but  surely  on  none  more 
significant  than  on  this  group  of  men  and 
women  of  African  descent,  so  different  in 
rearing  and  tradition  and  yet  so  similar 
in  purpose.  The  rod  of  the  common  op- 
pressor had  made  them  feel  their  own  com- 
munity of  blood,  of  necessity,  of  problem. 
Men  from  strange  and  diverse  lands 
came  together.  We  were  all  of  us  foreign- 
ers. South  Africa  was  represented,  the 
Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone  and  Lagos,  Gren- 
ada, the  United  States  of  America,  Marti- 
nique, Liberia.  No  natives  of  Morocco  or 
of  East  Africa  came,  yet  men  who  had 
lived  there  presented  and  discussed  their 
problems,      British    Guiana    and    Jamaica 


were  there  and  the  men  and  women  of 
African  blood  who  were  at  that  time  resi- 
dent in  London. 

That  was  a  wonderful  meeting.  I  think 
that  at  first  we  did  not  realize  how  wonder- 
ful. The  first  day  Dr.  Alcindor  of  London 
and  Rev.  Jernagin  of  Washington  presided; 
the  second  day  Dr.  DuBois  and  Mr.  Arch- 
er, ex-Mayor  of  Battersea,  London.  Of 
necessity  those  first  meetings  had  to  be  oc- 
casions for  getting  acquainted,  for  bestow- 
ing confidences  for  opening  up  our 
hearts.  Native  African  and  native  Ameri- 
can stood  side  by  side  and  said,  "Brother, 
this  is  my  lot;  tell  me  what  is  yours!" 

Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt  of  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  Mr. 
R.  P.  Sims  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Dr.  Wilber- 
force  Williams  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Hart  Fel- 
ton  of  Americus,  Ga.,  Professor  Hutto  of 
Bainbridge,  Ga.,  Rev.  W.  H.  Jernagin  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dr.  H.  R.  Butler  of  At- 
lanta, Mr.  Nelson  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  DuBois, 
Mr.  White,  Mrs.  Kelley  and  Miss  Fauset — 
all  these  told  of  America.  And  in  return 
Dr.  Olaribigbee  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  West 
Africa,  Mr.  Augusto  of  Lagos,  Mrs.  Davis 
of  South  Africa,  Mr.  Marryshow  of  Gren- 
ada, Mr.  Norman  Leys,  a  white  English- 
man who  knew  East  Africa  well,  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, also  white,  who  knew  Morocco,  Mr. 
Varma  and  Mr.  Satkalavara  of  India  told 
the  tale  of  Africa  and  of  other  countries 
of  which  the  Americans  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing. 

We  listened  well.  What  can  be  more 
fascinating  than  learning  at  first  hand  that 
the  stranger  across  the  seas,  however  dif- 
ferent in  phrase  or  expression,  yet  knows 
no  difference  of  heart?  We  were  all  one 
family  in  London.  What  small  divergences 
of  opinion,  slight  suspicions,  doubtful 
glances  there  may  have  been  at  first  were 
all  quickly  dissipated.  We  felt  our  com- 
mon blood  with  almost  unbelievable  una- 
nimity. 

Out  of  the  flood  of  talk  emerged  real 
fact  and  purpose  for  the  American  dele- 
gate. First,  that  West  Africa  had  prac- 
tically no  problems  concerning  the  expro- 
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priation  of  land  but  had  imminent  some- 
thing else,  the  problem  of  political  power 
and  the  heavy  and  insulting  problem  of 
segregation.  The  East  African,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  also  the  South  African  had 
no  vestige  of  a  vote  (save  in  Natal),  had 
been  utterly  despoiled  of  the  best  portions 
of  his  land,  nor  could  he  buy  it  back.  In 
addition  to  this  the  East  African  had  to 
consider  the  influx  of  the  East  Indian  who 
might  prove  a  friend,  or  might  prove  as 
harsh  a  taskmaster  as  the  European  de- 
spoiler. 

Through  the  inter-play  of  speech  and  de- 
scription and  idea,  two  propositions  flashed 
out — one,  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Augusto, 
a  splendid,  fearless  speaker  from  Lagos, 
that  the  Pan-African  Congress  should  ac- 
complish something  very  concrete.  He 
urged  that  we  start  with  the  material  in 
hand  and  advance  to  better  things.  First 
of  all  let  us  begin  by  financing  the  Liberian 
loan.  Liberia  is  a  Negro  Independency  al- 
ready founded.  "Let  us,"  pleaded  Mr.  Au- 
gusto, "lend  the  solid  weight  of  the  newly- 
conscious  black  world  toward  its  develop- 
ment." 

The  other  proposition  was  that  of  Mr. 
Marryshow,  of  Grenada,  and  of  Professor 
Hutto  of  Georgia.  "We  must  remember," 
both  of  them  pointed  out,  "that  not  words 
but  actions  are  needed.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets;  we 
must  make  sacrifices  to  help  each  other. 
"Tell  us  what  to  do,"  said  Mr.  Hutto,  "and 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  Georgia  stand 
ready,  80,000  strong,  to  do  their  part." 

Those  were  fine,  constructive  words. 
Then  at  the  last  meeting  we  listened  to 
the  resolutions  which  Dr.  DuBois  had 
drawn  up.  Bold  and  glorious  resolutions 
they  were,  couched  in  winged,  unambigu- 
ous words.  Without  a  single  dissenting 
vote  the  members  of  the  Congress  accepted 
them.  We  clasped  hands  with  our  newly 
found  brethren  and  departed,  feeling  that 
it  was  good  to  be  alive  and  most  wonder- 
ful to  be  colored.  Not  one  of  us  but  en- 
visaged in  his  heart  the  dawn  of  a  day  of 
new  and  perfect  African  brotherhood. 

Ill 
1T\  OWN  to  Dover  we  flew,  up  the  English 
*-*   Channel    to    Ostend,     and    thence    to 
Brussels. 

Brussels  was  different.  How  shall  I  ex- 
plain it?     The   city   was   like   most   other 
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large  cities,  alive  and  bustling,  with  its 
share  of  noise.  All  about  us  were  beautiful, 
large  buildings  and  commodious  stores,  ex- 
cept in  the  public  squares  where  the  an- 
cient structures,  the  town  hall  and  the  like, 
centuries  old,  recalled  the  splendor  and  dig- 
nity of  other  days.  But  over  Brussels  hung 
the  shadow  of  monarchical  government. 
True  London  is  the  heart  of  a  monarchy, 
too,  but  the  stranger  does  not  feel  it  unless 
he  is  passing  Buckingham  Palace  or  watch- 
ing the  London  Horse  Guards  change. 

At  first  it  was  not  so  noticeable. 

We  had  been  invited  by  Paul  Otlet  and 
Senator  LaFontaine  and  had  been  helped 
greatly  by  M.  Paul  Panda,  a  native  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  who  had  been  educated  in 
Belgium.  The  Congress  itself  was  held  in 
the  marvellous  Palais  Mondial,  the  World 
Palace  situated  in  the  Cinquantenaire  Park. 
We  could  not  have  asked  for  a  better  set- 
ting. But  there  was  a  difference.  In  the 
first  place,  there  were  many  more  white 
than  colored  people — there  are  not  many  of 
us  in  Brussells — and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore we  realized  that  their  interest  was 
deeper,  more  immediately  significant  than 
that  of  the  white  people  we  had  found  else- 
where. Many  of  Belgium's  economic  and 
material  interests  centre  in  Africa  in  the 
Belgian  Congo.  Any  interference  with  the 
natives  might  result  in  an  interference  with 
the  sources  from  which  so  many  Belgian 
capitalists   drew  their  prosperity. 

After  all,  who  were  these  dark  strangers 
speaking  another  tongue  and  introducing 
Heaven  only  knew  what  ideas  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  Congo?  Once  when  speaking 
of  the  strides  which  colored  America  had 
made  in  education  I  suggested  to  M.  Panda 
that  perhaps  some  American  colored  teach- 
ers might  be  induced  to  visit  the  Congo 
and  help  with  the  instruction  of  the  na- 
tives. 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!"  he  exclaimed,  and  add- 
ed the  naive  explanation,  "Belgium  would 
never  permit  that,  the  colored  Americans 
are  too  malins   (clever)." 

After  we  had  visited  the  Congo  Museum 
we  were  better  able  to  understand  the  un- 
spoken determination  of  the  Belgians  to  let 
nothing  interfere  with  their  dominion  in 
the  Congo.  Such  treasures!  Such  illimit- 
able riches!  What  a  store-house  it  must 
plainly  be  for  them.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  was  able  to  envisage  what  Af- 
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rica  means  to  Europe,  depleted  as  she  has 
become  through  the  ages  by  war  and  fam- 
ine and  plague.  In  the  museum  were  the 
seeds  of  hundreds  of  edible  plants;  there 
was  wood — great  trunks  of  dense,  fine- 
grained mahogany  as  thick  as  a  man's  body 
is  wide  and  as  long  as  half  a  New  York 
block.  Elephants'  tusks  gleamed,  white 
and  shapely,  seven  feet  long  from  tip  to 
base  without  allowing  for  the  curve,  and  as 
broad  through  as  a  man's  arm.  All  the 
wealth  of  the  world — skins  and  furs,  gold 
and  copper — would  seem  to  center  in  the 
Congo. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Around  us  in  the  spa- 
cious rooms  were  the  expression  of  an 
earlier  but  well  developed  art,  wood-carv- 
ings showing  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
the  inherent  artistry  of  the  African.  Dear- 
est of  all,  yet  somehow  least  surprising  to 
us,  was  the  number  of  musical  instruments. 
There  is  not  a  single  musical  instrument 
in  the  world,  I  would  venture  to  say,  of 
which  the  Congo  cannot  furnish  a  proto- 
type. 

Native  wealth,  native  art  lay  about  us 
in  profusion  even  in  the  museum.  Small 
wonder  that  the  Belgian  men  and  women 
watched  us  with  careful  eyes. 

The  program  in  Brussels  was  naturally 
different  from  that  in  London.  We  under- 
took to  learn  something  of  the  culture 
which  colored  people  had  achieved  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  but  we  hoped 
also  to  hear  of  actual  native  conditions  as 
we  had  heard  of  them  in  the  first  confer- 
ence. M.  Panda  spoke  of  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  Congo,  Madame  Sarolea 
of  the  Congolese  woman.  Miss  Fauset  told 
of  the  colored  graduates  in  the  United 
States  and  showed  the  pictures  of  the  first 
women  who  had  obtained  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy.  Bishop  Phillips  of 
Nashville  and  Bishop  Hurst  of  Baltimore 
greeted  the  assembly.  Mrs.  Curtis  told  of 
Liberia,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Con- 
ference, M.  Diagne,  and  his  white  colleague 
M.  Barthelemy  from  the  Pas  de  Calais,  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ably  as- 
sisted. 

Belgian  officialdom  was  well  represent- 
ed. General  Sorelas  of  Spain  spoke  of  the 
problem  of  the  mixed  race.  Another  Gen- 
eral, a  Belgian,  splendid  in  ribbons  and 
orders,  was  on  the  platform,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Belgian  Colonial  Office  were 
present,   "unofficially." 


There  was  no  doubt  but  that  our  assem- 
bly was  noted.  A  fine,  fresh-faced  youth 
from  the  International  University  gave  us 
a  welcome  from  students  of  all  nations;  we 
were  invited  to  a  reception  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  (City  Hall)  in  the  ancient  public 
square,  and  on  the  last  day  General  Sorelas 
and  his  beautiful  wife  and  daughters  re- 
ceived us  all  in  their  home. 

And  yet  the  shadow  of  Colonial  dominion 
governed.  Always  the  careful  Belgian  eye 
watched  and  peered,  the  Belgian  ear  lis- 
tened. For  three  days  we  listened  to  pleas- 
ant generalities  without  a  word  of  criti- 
cism of  Colonial  Governments,  without  a 
murmur  of  complaint  of  Black  Africa,  with- 
out a  suggestion  that  this  was  an  interna- 
tional Congress  called  to  define  and  make 
intelligible  the  greatest  set  of  wrongs 
against  human  beings  that  the  modern 
world  has  known.  We  realized  of  course 
how  delicate  the  Belgian  situation  was  and 
how  sensitive  a  conscience  the  nation  had 
because  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Leopold 
regime.  We  knew  the  tremendous  power 
of  capital  organized  to  exploit  the  Congo; 
but  despite  this  we  proposed  before  the 
Congress  was  over  to  voice  the  wrongs  of 
Negroes  temperately  but  clearly.  We  as- 
sumed of  course  that  this  was  what  Bel- 
gium expected,  but  we  reckoned  without 
our  hosts  in  a  very  literal  sense.  Indeed 
as  we  afterward  found,  we  were  reckoning 
without  our  own  presiding  officer,  for  with- 
out doubt  M.  Diagne  on  account  of  his 
high  position  in  the  French  Government 
had  undoubtedly  felt  called  on  to  assure 
the  Belgian  Government  that  no  "radical" 
step  would  be  taken  by  the  Congress.  He 
sponsored  therefore  a  mild  resolution  sug- 
gested by  the  secretaries  of  the  Palais 
Mondial  stating  that  Negroes  were  "sus- 
ceptible" of  education  and  pledging  co- 
operation of  the  Pan-African  Congress  with 
the  international  movement  in  Belgium. 
When  the  London  resolutions  (which  are 
published  this  month  as  our  leading  edi- 
torial), were  read,  M.  Diagne  was  greatly 
alarmed,  and  our  Belgian  visitors  were  ex- 
cited. The  American  delegates  were  firm 
and  for  a  while  it  looked  as  though  the 
main  session  of  the  Pan-African  Congress 
was  destined  to  end  in  a  rather  disgraceful 
row.  It  was  here,  however,  that  the  Ameri- 
can delegates  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
DuBois,  showed  themselves  the  real  mas- 
ters  of  the   situation.     With   only   formal 
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and  dignified  protest,  they  allowed  M. 
Diagne  to  "jam  through"  his  resolutions 
and  adjourn  the  session;  but  they  kept  their 
own  resolutions  in  place  before  the  Con- 
gress to  come  up  for  final  consideration  in 
Paris,  and  they  maintained  the  closing  of 
the  session  in  Brussels  in  order  and  unity. 
I  suppose  the  white  world  of  Europe  has 
never  seen  a  finer  example  of  unity  and 
trust  on  the  part  of  Negroes  toward  a 
Negro  leader. 

But  we  left  Belgium  in  thoughtful  and 
puzzled  mood.  How  great  was  this  smoth- 
ering power  which  made  it  impossible  for 
men  even  in  a  scientific  Congress  to  be 
frank  and  to  express  their  inmost  desires? 
Not  one  word,  for  instance,  had  been  said 
during  the  whole  Congress  by  Belgian 
white  or  black,  or  French  presiding  offi- 
cer which  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that 
Leopold  and  his  tribe  had  ever  been  other 
than  the  Congo's  tutelary  angels.  Appar- 
ently not  even  an  improvement  could  be 
hinted  at.  And  the  few  Africans  who  were 
present  said  nothing.  But  at  that  last 
meeting  just  before  we  left,  a  Congolese 
came  forward  and  fastened  the  button  of 
the  Congo   Union  in   Dr.   DuBois'  coat. 

What  lay  behind   that   impassive  face? 

IV 

AT  last  Paris! 
Between  Brussels  and  the  queen 
city  of  the  world  we  saw  blasted  town,  rav- 
aged village  and  plain,  ruined  in  a  war 
whose  basic  motif  had  been  the  rape  of 
Africa.  What  should  we  learn  of  the  black 
man  in   France? 

Already  we  had  realized  that  the  black 
colonial's  problem  while  the  same  intrinsi- 
cally, wore  on  the  face  of  it  a  different  as- 
pect from  that  of  the  black  Americans.  Or 
was  it  that  we  had  learned  more  quickly 
and  better  than  they  the  value  of  organi- 
zation, of  frankness,  of  freedom  of  speech? 
We  wondered  then  and  we  wonder  still 
though  Heaven  knows  in  all  humility. 

But  Paris  at  last,  with  its  glow  and  its 
lights  and  its  indefinable  attraction! 

We  met  in  the  Salle  des  Ingenieurs  (En- 
gineers' Hall)  in  little  Rue  Blanche  back 
of  the  Opera.  Logan  was  there,  Be.ton 
and  Dr.  Jackson,  men  who  had  worked 
faithfully  and  well  for  us  even  toetfore 
we  had  come  to  Paris.  And  around  us  were 
more  strange  faces — new  types  to  us — from 
Senegal,    from    the    French    Congo,    from 


M.    PAUL    PANDA 

Madagascar,  from  Annam.  I  looked  at 
that  sea  of  dark  faces  and  my  heart  was 
moved  within  me.  However  their  white 
overlords  or  their  minions  might  plot  and 
plan  and  thwart,  nothing  could  dislodge 
from  the  minds  of  all  of  them  the  knowl- 
edge that  black  was  at  last  stretching  out 
to  black,  hands  of  hope  and  the  promise  of 
unity  though  seas  and  armies  divided. 

On  the  platform  was,  I  suppose,  the  in- 
tellectual efflorescence  of  the  Negro  race. 
To  American  eyes  and,  according  to  the  pa- 
pers, to  many  others,  Dr.  DuBois  loomed 
first,  for  he  had  first  envisaged  this  move- 
ment and  many  of  us  knew  how  gigantical- 
ly he  had  toiled.    Then  there  was  M.  Belle- 
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garde,  the  Haitian  minister  to  France  and 
Haitian  delegate  to  the  assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Beside  him  sat  the 
grave  and  dignified  delegate  from  the  Liga 
Africana  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  presiding  officer,  M.  Diagne 
and  his  colleague,  M.  Candace,  French  dep- 
uty from  Guadeloupe.  A  little  to  one  side 
sat  the  American  Rayford  Logan,  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Pan- African  Congress 
at  Paris  and  our  interpreter.  His  transla- 
tions, made  off-hand  without  a  moment's 
preparation,  were  a  remarkable  exhibition. 

In  the  audience  besides  those  faithful 
American  delegates*  who  had  followed  us 
from  London  on,  were  other  friends,  Henry 
0.  Tanner,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Napoleon 
Marshall,  who  had  joined  us  in  Paris, 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hurst,  who  had  come  back 
from  Brussels  to  Paris  with  us,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Spingarn,  white  delegates 
from  America,  who  had  attended  the  cos- 
ferences  regularly  and  had  laughed  and 
worked  with  us  in  between  whiles. 

The  situation  in  Paris  was  less  tense, 
one  felt  the  difference  between  monarchy 
and  republic.  But  again  the  American  was 
temporarily  puzzled.  Even  allowing  for  na- 
tural differences  of  training  and  tradition, 
it  seemed  absurd  to  have  the  floor  given  re- 
peatedly to  speakers  who  dwelt  on  the 
glories  of  France  and  the  honor  of  being 
a  black  Frenchman,  when  what  we  and  most 
of  those  humble  delegates  wanted  to  learn 
was  about  us. 

The  contrast  between  the  speakers  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres  with 
but  two  exceptions  was  most  striking. 
Messieurs  Diagne  and  Candace  gave  us  fine 
oratory,  magnificent  gestures — but  plati- 
tudes. But  the  speeches  of  Dr.  DuBois,  of 
Edward  Frazier,  of  Walter  White,  of  Dr. 
Jackson,  of  a  young  and  and  fiery  Jamaican 
and  of  M.  Bellegarde,  gave  facts  and  food 
for  thought.  The  exceptions  were  the 
speeches  of  M.  Challaye,  a  white  member 
of  the  Society  for  the  Defense  of  African 
Natives,  and  those  of  the  grave  and  courtly 
Portuguese,  Messieurs  Magalhaens  and 
Santos-Pinto. 

But  this  audience  was  different  from  that 
in  Brussells.  To  begin  with,  its  members 
were  mainly  black  and  being  black,  had 
suffered.  More  than  one  man  to  whom  the 
unusually   autocratic   presiding   officer  had 


*A   list   of  the  delegates   will   be   published  later. 


not  given  the  right  to  speak  said  to  me 
after  hearing  Dr.  DuBois'  exposition  of 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Pan-Afri- 
can Congress,  "Do  you  think  I  could  get  a 
chance  to  speak  to  Dr.  DuBois?  There  is 
much  I  would  tell  him." 

France  is  a  colonial  power  but  France  is 
a  republic.  And  so  when  our  resolutions 
were  presented  once  more  to  this  the  final 
session  of  the  Pan-African  Congress,  that 
audience  felt  that  here  at  last  was  the  fear- 
less voicing  of  the  long  stifled  desires  of 
their  hearts,  here  was  comprehension,  here 
was  the  translation  of  hitherto  unsyllabled, 
unuttered  prayers.  The  few  paragraphs 
about  capitalism  M.  Diagne  postponed  "for 
the  consideration  of  the  next  Pan-African 
Congress."  But  the  rest  that  yearning, 
groping  audience  accepted  With  their  souls. 

The  last  session  of  the  last  day  was  over. 
It  was  midnight  and  spent  and  happy  we 
found  our  way  home  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  which  never  sleeps. 


"V7"ET  after  all  the  real  task  was  at  Gen- 
■*■  eva.  The  city  struck  us  dumb  at  first 
with  its  beauty  of  sky  and  water — the  blue 
and  white  of  the  September  heavens  above, 
Lake  Geneva  and  the  Rhone  River  gliding 
green  and  transparent  under  stone  bridges, 
black  and  white  swans,  red-beaked,  float- 
ing lazily  about  green  baby  islands,  and 
above  and  beyond  all  in  the  far  distance 
Mont  Blanc  rising  hoary,  serene  and  ma- 
jestic. In  the  sunset  it  looked  like  bur- 
nished silver. 

But  scant  time  we  had  for  looking  at 
that!  The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  on.  A  thousand  petitions  and 
resolutions  were  in  process  of  being  pre- 
sented. Delegates  from  many  nations  were 
here  and  men  of  international  name  and 
fame  were  presiding.  How  were  we  to  gain 
audience? 

Fortunately  for  us  Dr.  DuBois'  name  and 
reputation  proved  the  open  sesame.  He 
had  not  been  in  the  city  two  hours  before 
invitations  and  requests  for  interviews 
poured  in.  One  of  our  staunchest  helpers 
was  an  English  woman,  Lady  Cecelia,  wife 
of  that  Mr.  Roberts  who  had  worked  with 
Montague  in  India.  She  presided  at  meals 
at  a  long  table  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Hotel  des  Families  and  here  Dr.  DuBois 
was  made  a  welcome  guest  throughout  his 
whole  stay.     Here  came  to  meet  and  con- 
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fer  with  him  on  our  cause  Mr.  Roberts 
himself,  Mr.  Lief-Jones,  M.P.,  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray  (representing  South  Afri- 
ca at  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions), and  John  H.  Harris  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  and  Aborigines'  Protection  Society. 
M.  Bellegarde,  Haitian  Minister  to  France 
and  delegate  to  the  Assembly,  was  also  at 
that  hotel  and  gave  us  generously  of  his  aid 
and   assistance. 

On  Monday  night,  September  13,  Dr.  Du- 
Bois  addressed  the  English  Club  of  Geneva 
and  conveyed  to  them  some  idea  of  what 
the  black  world  was  thinking,  feeling  and 
doing  with  regard  to  the  Negro  problem. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  that  group  of  peo- 
ple, thinkers  and  students  though  they 
were,  had  never  dreamed  before  that  there 
might  even  be  a  black  point  of  view.  But 
they  took  their  instruction  bravely  and 
afterwards  thanked  Dr.  DuBois  with  shin- 
ing eyes  and  warm  hand  clasps. 

Besides  meeting  and  conferring  with 
these  distinguished  personages  Dr.  DuBois 
had  luncheon  conferences  with  Rene.  Clapa- 
rede  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  So- 
ciete  Internationale  pour  la  Protection  des 
Indigenes  and  with  William  Rappard,  head 
of  the  Mandates  Commission  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  a  dinner  conference  with  G. 
Spiller,  former  secretary  of  the  Races  Con- 
gress, and  an  interview  with  Albert  Thomas, 
head  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Labor. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  of  steady  driving, 
by  dint  of  interviewing,  of  copying,  of 
translating,  of  recopying,  we  were  ready  to 
present  and  did  present  to  Sir  Eric  Drum- 
mond,  secretary  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
a  copy  in  French  and  English  of  the  reso- 
lutions entitled  To  The  World  (see  page 
5)  and  of  the  manifesto  (see  page  18). 
Mr.  Thomas  and  M.  Rappard  who  both 
heartily  endorsed  the  appointment  of  a 
"man  of  Negro  descent"  to  the  Mandates 
Commission,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray, 
and  IvI.  Bellegarde  also  received  copies. 

And  between  whiles  we  listened  to  the 
world  striving  to  right  its  wrongs  at  the 
Assembly   of  the   League  of   Nations. 

Of  course  we  were  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause America,  not  being  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  had  no  delegate.  But  Professor 
Murray  suggested  to  M.  Bellegarde,  the 
Haitian  delegate,  that  he  state  the  second 
resolution  (see  manifesto)  during  the  de- 
bate on  Mandates.     This  he  did,  as   Pro- 


fessor Murray  writes  us,  with  "quite  re- 
markable success"  and  "I  think  that  next 
year  it  may  be  quite  suitable  to  put  it 
down  as  a  resolution." 


VI 


T*  ESULTS  are  hard  to  define.  But  I  must 
•**■  strive  to  point  out  a  few.  First  then, 
out  of  these  two  preliminary  conferences  of 
1919  and  1921,  a  definite  organization  has 
been  evolved,  to  be  known  as  the  Pan-Af- 
rican Congress.  There  will  be  more  of  this 
in  these  pages.  Naturally  working  with 
people  from  all  over  the  world,  with  the 
necessity  for  using  at  least  two  languages, 
with  the  limited  detailed  knowledge  which 
the  black  foreigner  is  permitted  to  get  of 
Africa  and  with  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  many  Africans  to  prevent  them 
from  frank  speech — action  must  be  slow 
and  very  careful.  It  will  take  years  for  an 
institution  of  this  sort  to  function.  But  it 
is  on  its  own  feet  now  and  the  burden  no 
longer  is  on  black  America.  It  must  stand 
or  fall  by  its  own  merits. 

We  have  gained  proof  that  organization 
on  our  part  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
world.  We  had  no  need  to  seek  publicity. 
If  we  had  wanted  to  we  could  not  have  es- 
caped it.  The  press  was  with  us  always. 
The  white  world  is  feverishly  anxious  to 
know  of  our  thoughts,  our  hopes,  our 
dreams.  Organization  is  our  strongest 
weapon. 

It  was  especially  arresting  to  notice  that 
the  Pan-African  Congress  and  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  League  of  Nations  differed  not 
a  whit  in  essential  methods.  Neither  at- 
tempted a  hard  and  fast  program.  Lum- 
bering and  slow  were  the  wheels  of  both 
activities.  There  had  to  be  much  talk, 
many  explanations,  an  infinity  of  time  and 
patience  and  then  talk  again.  Neither  the 
wrongs  of  Africa  nor  of  the  world,  can  be 
righted  in  a  day  nor  in  a  decade.  We  can 
only  make  beginnings. 

The  most  important  result  was  our  reali- 
zation that  there  is  an  immensity  of  work 
ahead  of  all  of  us.  We  have  got  to  learn 
everything — facts  about  Africa,  the  differ- 
ence between  her  colonial  governments, 
one  foreign  language  at  least  (French  or 
Spanish),  new  points  of  view,  generosity 
of  ideal  and  of  act.  All  the  possibilities  of 
all  black  men  are  needed  to  weld  together 
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the  blade  men  of  the  world  against  the  day 
when  black  and  white  meet  to  do  battle. 
God  grant  that  when  that  day  comes  we 


shall  be  so  powerful  that  the  enemy  will 
say,  "But  behold!  these  men  are  our  broth- 
ers." 


MANIFESTO  TO  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


rT',HE  second  Pan-African  Congress  which 
■*-  met  in  London,  Brussels  and  Paris, 
August  28,  29  and  31  and  September  2,  3, 
5  and  6,  represented  26  different  groups  of 
people  of  Negro  descent:  namely,  British 
Nigeria,  Gold  Coast  and  Sierra  Leone;  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  British  East  Africa,  for- 
mer German  East  Africa;  French  Senegal, 
the  French  Congo  and  Madagascar;  Bel- 
gian Congo;  Portuguese  St.  Thome,  Angola 
and  Mozambique;  Liberia;  Abyssinia; 
Haiti;  British  Jamaica  and  Grenada; 
French  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe;  Brit- 
ish Guiana;  the  United  States  of  America, 
Negroes  resident  in  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Portugal,  and  fraternal  visitors 
from  India,  Morocco,  the  Philippines  and 
Annam. 

The  Congress  adopted  two  sets  of  reso- 
lutions differing  somewhat  in  detail  but 
essentially  identical.  The  first  set  of  reso- 
lutions (adopted  unanimously  at  London) 
is  presented  in  its  original  English  text; 
the  second  set  (discussed  at  Brussels  and 
adopted  unanimously  at  Paris)  is  presented 
in  its  original  French  text. 

The  Congress  directed  its  executive  of- 
ficers to  approach  the  League  of  Nations 
with  three  earnest  requests,  believing  that 
the  greatest  international  body  in  the  world 
must  sooner  or  later  turn  its  attention  to 
the  great  racial  problem  as  it  today  affects 
persons  of  Negro  descent. 

First:  The  second  Pan-African  Con- 
gress asks  that  in  the  International  Bureau 
of  Labor  a  section  be  set  aside  to  deal  par- 
ticularly and  in  detail  with  the  conditions 
and  needs  of  native  Negro  labor  especially 
in  Africa  and  in  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. 
It  is  the  earnest  belief  of  the  Congress 
that  the  labor  problems  of  the  world  ean- 
not  be  understood  or  properly  settled  so 
long  as  colored  and  especially  Negro  labor 
is  enslaved  and  neglected,  and  that  a  first 
step  toward  the  world  emancipation  of  la- 


bor would  be  through  investigation  of  na- 
tive labor. 

Secondly:  The  second  Pan- African  Con- 
gress wishes  to  suggest  that  the  spirit  of 
the  modern  world  moves  toward  self-gov- 
ernment as  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  men 
and  nations  and  that  consequently  the 
mandated  areas,  being  peopled  as  they  are 
so  largely  by  black  folk,  have  a  right  to 
ask  that  a  man  of  Negro  descent,  proper- 
ly fitted  in  character  and  training,  be  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Mandates  Com- 
mission so  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurs. 

Thirdly  and  finally:  The  second  Pan- 
African  Congress  desires  most  earnestly 
and  emphatically  to  ask  the  good  offices  and 
careful  attention  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  the  condition  of  civilized  persons  of  Ne- 
gro descent  throughout  the  world.  Con- 
sciously and  unconsciously,  there  is  in  the 
world  today  a  widespread  and  growing 
feeling  that  it  is  permissible  to  treat  civ- 
ilized men  as  uncivilized  if  they  are  col- 
ored and  more  especially  of  Negro  descent. 
The  result  of  this  attitude  and  many  conse- 
quent laws,  customs  and  conventions  is 
that  a  bitter  feeling  of  resentment,  per- 
sonal insult  and  despair  is  widespread  in 
the  world  among  those  very  persons  whose 
rise  is  the  hope  of  the  Negro  race. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  League  of 
Nations  has  little  if  any  direct  power  to 
adjust  these  matters,  but  it  has  the  vast 
moral  power  of  world  public  opinion  and 
of  a  body  conceived  to  promote  peace  and 
justice  among  men.  For  this  reason  we 
ask  and  urge  that  the  League  of  Nations 
take  a  firm  stand  on  the  absolute  equality 
of  races  and  that  it  suggest  to  the  Colo- 
nial Powers  connected  with  the  League  of 
Nations  the  forming  of  an  International 
Institute  for  the  study  of  the  Negro  Prob- 
lems, and  for  the  Evolution  and  Protection 
of  the  Negro  Race. 

W.   E.   BURGHARDT   DUBOIS, 

Geneva,  September  15,  1921.        Secretary. 
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A  NEW  ORLEANS  BASEBALL  PARK 


WALLACE    C.    MARINE 

^"EGROES  in  New  Orleans  have  de- 
■*■  ~  veloped  a  liking  for  picnics,  fairs  and 
baseball  games.  For  these  amusements 
they  were  compelled  to  use  the  Fair 
Grounds,  which  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
white  people.  The  owners  charged  the  col- 
ored people  enormous  prices  for  rental,  and 
would  not  permit  them  to  rent  the  grounds 
on  holidays,  and  seldom  on  Sundays. 

This  state  of  affairs  became  aggravated 
when  a  committee  of  colored  men  planned 
an  affair  for  July  4.  They  succeeded  in 
renting  the  grounds,  paying  the  required 
deposit,  and  began  their  advertising.  When, 
however,  the  owners  realized  that  they  had 
inadvertently  rented  the  grounds  to  col- 
ored people  for  July  4,  they  revoked  the 
privilege,  and  only  through  the  services  of 
a  lawyer  were  the  Negroes  given  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wallace  C.  Marine,  thereupon,  began 


a  search  for  suitable  grounds  which  col- 
ored people  could  own,  control  and  oper- 
ate. Having  succeeded  in  this  step,  he  ap- 
proached the  Honorable  'Mr.  Walter  L. 
Cohen,  a  Negro,  who  assisted  not  only  with 
his  broad  experience,  but  also  with  his 
influence  with  the  city  authorities. 

A  Board  of  Directors  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  men,  each  of  whom 
bought  at  least  $1,000  worth  of  stock.  Mr. 
Wallace  C.  Marine  was  elected  president; 
Mr.  F.  V.  Fauria,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  C.  C. 
Dejoie,  secretary.  Other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  are:  Messrs.  Walter  L. 
Cohen,  Dr.  P.  H.  V.  Dejoie,  Albert  Work- 
man, Bernard  Delpit,  Arthur  P.  Bedou,  A. 
J.  Bigard,  Joseph  W.  Elliott,  Edward  E. 
Woodruff,  George  Andre,  Arnold  Dufour- 
chard,  Edwin  Fauria,  Walter  Bemiss  and 
Dr.   F.   T.   Jones. 

After  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  had  been 
subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  common  stock  was  opened  to 
the  public,  and  $45,000  was  subscribed,  the 
shares  being  $50  each. 

The  ground  has  been  named  The  Crescent 
Stars'  Amusement  Baseball  Park.  The  site 
is  situated  in  the  Seventh  Ward,  which  is 
better  known  as  the  downtown  or  Creole 
District — "Faubourg  Treme."  It  is  four 
squares  from  St.  Bernard  Boulevard,  which 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  thoroughfares  in  New 
Orleans. 

The  Park  was  planned  and  built  by  Ne- 
groes. It  has  a  baseball  diamond,  a  grand- 
stand, a  dancing  pavillion  and  booths  for  re- 
freshments. The  Crescent  Stars'  Baseball 
Club,  of  -which  Mr.  Marine  is  the  Manager, 
is  ajgreat  attraction.  The  park  has  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  4,000  and  can  be  rented  at 
any  time  for  a  nominal  sum. 

New  Orleans,  therefore,  can  well  boast 
of  her  amusement  place  which  is  owned, 
controlled  and  operated  solely  by  Negroes. 

This  enterprise  is  but  one  of  the  many 
indications  of  the  new  spirit  which  is  grad- 
ually invading  one  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive Negro  communities  of  the  world. 
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THE  24THlINFANTRYlPRISONERS;i 

ON  Wednesday,  September  28,  a  delega- 
tion of  30  leading  colored  men  and 
women,  headed  by  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  had  an 
audience  with  President  Harding  and  pre- 
sented a  petition,  signed  by  50,000  persons, 
asking  for  the  pardon  of  the  01  soldiers  of 
the  24th  Infantry  who  are  confined  in  Leav- 
enworth as  a  result  of  rioting  in  Houston, 
Texas,  in  August,  1917. 

In  the  delegation  with  Mr.  Johnson,  or 
lending  their  names  to  it,  were  the  Hon. 
NJMr.  Archibald  Grimke,  president  of  the 
Washington  Branch;  Major  R.  R.  Moton, 
principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute;  R.  S. 
Abbott,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Defender; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  World  War; 
Prof.  George  W.  Cook  and  Kelly  Miller,  of 
Howard  University;  Robert  R.  Church,  col- 
ored Republican  leader  in  Tennessee;  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Bentley,  of  Chicago;  Miss  Nan- 
nie H.  Burroughs;  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Talbert, 
honorary  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Colored  Women's  Clubs;  Mrs. 
Mary  Church  Terrell;  Mrs.  Alice  Dunbar 
Nelson,  Harry  JL  Pace,  John  Hope,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  J.  C.  Asbury, ,  member  Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature;  Harry  E.  Davis,  member 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature;  Drs.  William  H. 
Washington  and  W.  W.  Wolfe,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.;  the  Rev.  Mr.  R.  H.  Singleton,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  James  A.  Cobb,  counsel  for  the 
N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  and  John  R.  Hawkins,  finan- 
cial secretary  of  th¥"AT1VTrT^~Church. 

Mr.  Johnson  in  presenting  the  petition 
said: 

As  Secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, and  spokesman  for  this  delegation, 
composed  of  persons  and  representatives 
of  bodies  deeply  concerned  for  America's 
good  name,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  a 
petition  signed  by  50,000  American  citi- 
zens, white  and  black,  praying  that  you 
exercise  executive  clemency,  and  pardon 
the  61  members  of  the  24th  U.  S.  Infantry 
now  in  the  Federal  Prison  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  convicted  on  charges  of  rioting  at 
Houston,  Texas,  in  August,  1917. 


We  are  a  delegation  representing  the 
50,000  signers  of  this  petition  which  we 
have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you,  and  we 
come  not  only  as  a  representative  of  those 
who  signed  tne  petition,  but  we  are  spokes- 
men of  the  sentiments  of  the  ten  millions 
or  more  of  Negro  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  petition,  you  will  note,  asks  for  their 
pardon  on  three  grounds:  first,  the  previ- 
ous record  for  discipline,  service  and  sol- 
dierly conduct  of  the  24th  Infantry;  second, 
the  provocation  of  local  animosity  which 
manifested  itself  in  insults,  threats  and 
acts  of  violence  against  colored  soldiers; 
third,  the  heavy  punishment  meted  out  to 
members  of  the  24th  Infantry  of  whom  19 
were  hanged,  13  of  them  summarily  and 
without  right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  to  the  President,  their  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This  wholesale,  unprece- 
dented and  almost  clandestine  execution 
shocked  the  entire  country  and  appeared 
to  the  colored  people  to  savor  of  vengeance 
rather  than  justice.  Sixty-one  members  of 
the  24th  Infantry  are  still  in  prison  serv- 
ing life  and  long  time  sentences. 

Contrary  to  all  precedent,  the  provost 
guard  of  this  colored  regiment  had  been 
disarmed  in  a  state  and  in  a  city  where  in- 
sult was  the  colored  United  States  soldier's 
daily  experience.  Following  a  long  series 
of  humiliating  and  harassing  incidents,  one 
soldier  was  brutally  beaten  and  a  well  be- 
loved non-commissioned  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment was  fired  upon  because  they  had  in- 
tervened in  the  mistreatment  of  a  colored 
woman  by  local  policemen.  The  report 
spread  among  the  regiment  that  their  non- 
commissioned officer,  Corporal  Baltimore, 
had  been  killed.  Whatever  acts  may  have 
been  committed  by  these  men  were  not  the 
result  of  any  premeditated  design.  The 
men  were  goaded  to  sudden  and  frenzied 
action.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  long  rec- 
ord of  orderly  and  soldierly  conduct  on  the 
part  of  this  regiment  throughout  its  whole 
history  up  to  that  time. 

Moreover,  although  white  citizens  of 
Houston  were  involved  in  these  riots  and 
the  regiment  to  which  these  men  belonged 
was  officered  entirely  by  white  men,  none 
but  Negroes,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  have  ever  been  prosecuted  or 
punished.  In  consequence,  the  wholesale 
punishment  meted  out  to  these  colored  sol- 
diers of  their  country  bore  the  aspect  of  a 
visitation  upon  their  color  rather  than  upon 
their  crime.  The  attention  of  colored  peo- 
ple throughout  the  United   States  will  be 
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THE  CRISIS 


focussed  upon  the  action  which  it  may 
please  you  to  take. 

In  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  almost 
five  years  already  served  in  prison  by  the 
61  men  and  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and  be- 
cause of  the  long  record  for  bravery,  dis- 
cipline and  soldierly  conduct  of  this  partic- 
ular regiment,  and  in  the  name  of  the  stead- 
fast loyalty  of  the  American  Negro  in  every 
crisis  of  the  nation,  we  bespeak  your  at- 
tention to  the  petition  which  we  beg  here- 
with to  present  to  you. 

The  President  promised  to  review  the 
testimony  in  the  cases  of  the  soldiers  and  to 
take  the  request  made  in  this  important  pe- 
tition under  advisement.  Mr.  Johnson  also 
made  reference  to  the  gratification  of  the 
colored  people  that  the  government  through 
two  channels  was  investigating  the  nefar- 
ious Ku  Klux  Klan. 

FIGHTING  TREASON 

HP  HE  treason  which  consists  of  commer- 
•*•  cialized  race  hatred  and  masquerades 
as  Americanism  has  found  a  dangerous  an- 
tagonist in  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  For  more 
than  a  year  the  Association  has  fought  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  with  the  weapons  of  pub- 
licity and  fact-telling,  until  such  a  power- 
ful engine  in  moulding  pubKc  opinion  as  the 
New  York  World  became  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  up  the  fight.  The  ex- 
pose in  the  World  has  torn  the  last  rag  of 
secrecy  off  the  Klan's  mummery  and  it  is 
shown  to  be  the  lowest  and  vilest  sort  of 
money-making  scheme  conducted  by  those 
who  are  ready  to  play  upon  prejudices  of 
any  and  every  sort  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. This  expose  travelled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States,  being  reprint- 
ed in  dozens  of  powerful  newspapers. 

Even  before  the  election  of  1920,  in  which 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  attempted  to  intimidate 
colored  voters,  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
was  endeavoring  to  obtain  facts  about  these 
bed-sheet  heroes.  An  officer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation discovered,  when  he  was  invited  to 
join  the  Klan  under  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  he  was  a  white  man,  that  the 
Klan  intended  to  organize  in  New  York 
City.  The  attention  of  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Department,  the  Mayor  and  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  was  at  once  called  to  this 
menace  and  both  the  Mayor  and  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  assured  the  people  of  New 
York  that  the  Klan  would  not  be  permitted 
within  the  city's  limits.     Subsequently,  the 


Association's  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  Klan  was  using  an  address 
in  New  York  in  an  attempt  to  recruit  mem- 
bers. This  information  was  given  not  only 
to  the  city  officials  but  to  the  New  York 
World,  and  the  Klan's  representative  was 
traced  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  New 
York. 

Meanwhile,  through  press  stories  sent 
broadcast  throughout  the  country,  by  mass 
meetings  and  magazine  articles,  the  Asso- 
ciation was  making  known  the  true  nature 
of  the  Klan.  So  well  and  so  thoroughly 
was  this  work  done  that  the  Searchlight, 
published  in  Atlanta  as  the  organ  of  the 
Klan,  called  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  its  most 
dangerous  foe;  and  denunciation  of  the 
Klan  began  to  be  heard  not  only  from  the 
pulpit  but  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
most  reputable  white  southern  newspapers. 
Among  the  agencies  which  denounced  the 
Klan  in  the  South  were  the  inter-racial  com- 
mittees, churches  and  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  in  Virginia. 

In  September,  1921,  the  New  York  World, 
after  an  exhaustive  investigation,  began  a 
series  of  twenty  articles  upon  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  Not  only  was  it  shown  that  the 
Klan  was  attempting  to  suppress  the  Ne- 
gro, but  it  was  also  exposed  as  spreading 
anti-Catholic  propaganda  of  a  most  viru- 
lent character,  and  propaganda  creating 
prejudice  against  Japanese  and  Jews.  The 
Klan  was  shown  to  be  bound  by  un-Ameri- 
can oaths  of  obedience  and  fealty  to  an  "im- 
perial wizard"  and  its  connection  was  es- 
tablished with  the  profitable  sale  of  regalia. 
To  the  World,  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  had 
the  privilege  of  contributing  information 
which  was  publicly  acknowledged  in  the 
World's  articles.  The  National  Association 
two  months  before  the  articles  began  to  ap- 
pear had  placed  its  Ku  Klux  Klan  files  at 
the  disposal  of  a  representative  of  the 
World.  Lists  of  the  atrocities  attributed 
to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  were  published  in  the 
World,  and  public  acknowledgment  by  the 
Klan  of  its  responsibility  in  a  number  of 
cases. 

The  personal  lives  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Klan,  who  pretended  to  be  leading  in  a  cam- 
paign for  moral  purity,  were  laid  bare  and 
the  World  published  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Klan  had  been  arrested 
in  a  disorderly  house  in  Atlanta  and  fined, 
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one  of  those  arrested  being  the  chief  woman 
in  the  Klan. 

To  such  an  extent  was  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  useful  in  exposing  the  Klan,  that 
the  Klan  actually  attempted  to  employ  a 
traitorous  colored  man  to  create  dissen- 
sion in  the  Association's  ranks.  A  former 
Klansman,  C.  Anderson  Wright,  writing  in 
the  New  York  American,  of  September  16, 
spoke  of  this  dastardly  attempt  as  follows: 

Another  subject  of  serious  discussion  was 
the  realization  that  the  power  of  the  Negro 
society,  known  as  the  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  people,  was  becoming 
a  great  menace  in  the  expansion  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  as  it  was  continually  giving  to 
the  press  publicity  on  the  Klan's  under- 
handed methods.  This  society  was  getting 
active  in  State  Legislative  work,  having 
already  succeeded  in  having  introduced  by 
a  Negro  legislator  from  Chicago,  a  bill  de- 
nouncing the  Klan  in  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture. This  bill  was  passed.  It  made  an 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Illinois  to  refrain 
from  joining  or  associating  in  any  manner 
with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

This  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Negro, 
in  the  judgment  of  Clarke,  warranted 
prompt  action,  and  it  was  decided  to  set  up 
a  rival  organization  to  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  without  de- 
lay. Clarke  began  with  a  Negro  in  his  own 
employ,  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  servants  on  his  farm 
on  the  outskirts  of  Atlanta.  This  servant 
enlisted  the  services  of  other  Negroes  as 
spies,  and  they  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  society  and  reported  everything  that 
was  said  and  done.  Also,  these  spies  sought 
to  create  dissatisfaction  and  discord  among 
the  members  of  the  society. 

It  is,  therefore,  established,  practically 
conclusively,  that  the  Klan  has  actually 
been  driven  to  employ  spies  to  try  to  cre- 
ate dissension  in  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  The 
Association  is  gratified  at  the  Klan's  lack 
of  success  and  feels  this  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Klan  to  be  a  tribute  to  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  fighting  the  Ku  Klux  Klan's 
treason  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
American  State  rests. 

Following  the  exposure  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan's  hypocrisy  and  treason,  the  National 
Association  appealed  to  President  Harding 
in  a  telegram  urging  his  endorsement  of  a 
complete  Federal  investigation  of  the 
Klan's  activities  and  Congressional  action 
should  that  prove  necessary.  At  about 
that  time,  Attorney  General  Daugherty 
ordered  the  Department  of  Justice  to  make 


a  report  on  the  Klan,  and  William  J.  Burns, 
head  of  the  Federal  secret  service,  turned 
over  such  a  report  to  President  Harding. 

THE  ARKANSAS  CASES 

HP  HE  fight  still  goes  on  in  the  Arkansas 
■*■  cases.  The  six  men  condemned  to  be 
executed  in  September  are  still  alive. 

An  appeal  to  the  Governor  for  reprieve 
was  unsuccessful.  Then  our  attorneys  ap- 
plied for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  act  as  a 
stay  to  the  execution.  On  learning  that  the 
writ  of  certiorari  could  not  be  obtained 
in  time  to  stop  the  execution,  as  the  judges 
of  the  Federal  Court  would  not  be  in  Wash- 
ington until  after  the  date  of  execution, 
application  was  made  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  This  was  granted  and  made  re- 
turnable Monday,  September  26. 

On  Tuesday,  September  27,  a  telegram 
was  received,  stating  that  the  writ  was  sus- 
tained and  that  the  execution  was  stayed. 

Evidence  is  now  in  hand  which  should 
have  large  weight  towards  securing  the 
freedom  of  the  prisoners  who  are  yet  to 
come  to  trial  and  which  will  favorably  af- 
fect the  fate  of  those  already  condemned. 
The  other  cases  will  be  tried  in  Marianna, 
Ark.,  in  the  near  future.  This  will  be  the 
first  opportunity  to  use  the  new  evidence. 
The  Association  is  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned in  its  efforts  to  secure  justice  for 
these  men. 

We  urgently  appeal  for  contributions  to 
the  Arkansas  Defense  Fund  to  meet  this 
critical  moment  in  the  defense  of  these  in- 
nocent men. 

CERTIFICATE  MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE 

A  T  the  Atlanta  Conference  it  was  voted 
*■*>  that  an  attorney  be  employed  by  the 
Association  who  should  give  his  whole  time 
to  its  work.  It  was  thought  that  such  an 
arrangement,  supplementing  the  voluntary 
service  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation, would  make  very  much  more  ef- 
fective the  legal  work  done  by  our  Asso- 
ciation. 

At  the  Detroit  Conference  it  was  voted 
that  as  soon  as  the  Association  found  it- 
self able,  it  should  employ  regional  secre- 
taries in  order  that  intensive  work  might 
be  done  towards  organization  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  Association  so  far  has  found  itself 
unable  to  carry  out  these  recommendations 
and  also  unable  to  do  many  other  things 
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that  it  would  like  to  enter  upon  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  One  dollar  from  its  mem- 
bers will  not  furnish  sufficient  revenue  to 
do  the  work  which  needs  to  be  done.  It 
has  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  secure 
many  bequests  from  our  well-to-do  citi- 
zens, but  we  hope  that  the  habit  of  remem- 
bering the  Association  in  bequests  may 
soon  be  established.  Over  90  percent  of 
our  support  comes  from  colored  people,  and 
it  is  well  that  this  should  be  so;  but  most 
of  these  are  One  Dollar  members.  It  is 
because  One  Dollar  a  year  will  not  furnish 
sufficient  means,  that  the  branches  are  now 
being  urged  to  conduct  some  time  in  October 
or  November  a  one-week  Certificate  Mem- 
bership Drive.  In  every  branch  there  are 
persons  whose  means  are  such  that  they 
should  donate  each  year  to  the  Association 
$25,  $50,  $100,  or  more.  Almost  every 
member  in  all  our  branches  can.  without 
undue  sacrifice,  become  either  a  Gold  or  a 
Blue  Certificate  member.  The  Gold  Certifi- 
cate at  $10  a  year  means  the  spending  of 
less  than  20c  per  week  for  the  work  of  se- 
curing justice  for  our  group.  The  Blue 
Certificate  at  $5  a  year  means  spending 
less  than  10c  per  week  for  this  end.  None 
of  our  members  is  so  poor  that  he  can- 
not afford,  if  he  would,  20c  or  10c  a  week. 
This  is  very  little  to  pay  for  liberty. 

One  Dollar  members  may  become  Gold 
or  Blue  Certificate  members  by  paying  $9 
or  $4,  respectively.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
branch  will  enter  this  one-week  intensive 
campaign.  The  pioneer  in  this  idea  is  our 
branch  at  Florence,  S.  C,  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  are  certificate 
members. 

The  one-week  intensive  drive  is  to  be  con- 
ducted primarily  within  the  branch.  Let 
every  branch  take  as  its  motto:  One  Hun- 
dred  Percent   Certificate   Membership! 

DRIVE  OF  THE  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 

WE  have  had  many  queries  concerning 
the  final  drive  report.  We  are  here- 
with printing  it.  At  the  same  time  we  wish 
to  congratulate  the  branches  on  the  splen- 
did work  they  did  under  the  very  adverse 
circumstances  produced  by  the  economic  de- 
pression. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  review  at  the 
same  time  the  previous  drives  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 
Moorfield  Storey  Drive   (1918),  new 

membership  gained  . » 26,916 


1919  Drive 22,875 

1920  (no  drive  held) 

1921  Driver- 
New  members  gained..      44,200 
New  branches  organized  37 
Branches     over     1,000 

members  now 13 

Branches  over  1,000 
members  before  the 
Drive   3 

Branches  over  500  mem- 
bers now 18 

Branches  over  500  mem- 
bers before  the  Drive  7 
Receipts 

Receipts  from  the  Drive  $28,243.53 

Disbursements 

Printing    $1,668.84 

Buttons    822.92 

Salaries   996.46 

Postage    600.00 

$6,284.11 
Sales  of  buttons  and  lit- 
erature       1,360.12 

Net  disbursements $  4,923.99 

Net   receipts   from    the 

Drive $23,319.54 

THE  CASE  OF  HARLEM  HOSPITAL 

HARLEM  HOSPITAL  is  one  of  the 
units  under  the  control  of  Bellevue 
and  Allied  Hospitals'  Association — the  mu- 
nicipal hospital  organization  of  New  York 
City. 

Harlem  has  150,000  colored  people,  and 
the  hospital  from  its  location  is  fitted  to 
serve  their  needs. 

But  there  have  been  so  many  rumors 
and  statements  of  alleged  graft,  mistreat- 
ment and  neglect  of  colored  patients  in 
Harlem  Hospital  that  the  colored  residents 
prefer  to  go  to  any  other  hospital  in  the 
city.  It  is  significant  that  the  109th  Street 
Hospital  states  that  twenty  per  cent,  of 
their  total  admissions  are  colored,  and  that 
eighty  per  cent,  of  these  are  from  Harlem. 
The  Presbyterian  and  St.  Luke's  Hospitals 
also  have  an  unusually  large  percentage  of 
colored  admissions.  These  are  all  out  of 
the  colored  district.  In  spite  of  their  de- 
sire to  go  elsewhere,  nearly  half  of  the 
patients  of  the  Harlem  Hospital  are  col- 
ored. 

In  January,  Mr.  Cosmo  O'Neil,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Harlem  Hospital,  who  had 
been  notably  fair  in  his  attitude  towards 
colored  people  and  who  had  placed  colored 
physicians  on  the  hospital  staff,  was  de- 
moted to  a  clerical  position  in  Bellevue. 
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Alderman  George  W.  Harris,  deeming  it 
necessary  to  have  a  friend  of  the  colored 
people  at  Bellevue,  and  feeling  that  the 
demotion  was  not  the  result  of  any  incom- 
petency, took  up  the  matter  with  Mayor 
Hylan,  seeking  the  reinstatement  of  Mr. 
O'Neil.  At  this  time,  it  was  thought  well 
to  bring  up  the  matter  of  the  treatment 
of  colored  patients  at  Harlem  Hospital  and 
to  seek  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Harris,  Dr.  Allen  B.  Graves,  At- 
torney Morton,  and  Mr.  Walter  F.  White, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P., 
formed  a  committee  representing  the  col- 
ored citizens  who  sought  to  reinstate  the 
superintendent,  but  without  success.  After 
meeting  with  the  Board,  who  pushed  aside 
their  requests,  the  committee  then  brought 
before  the  Mayor  a  mass  of  data  they  had 
collected  concerning  alleged  graft,  mis- 
treatment and  shameless  neglect  of  colored 
patients. 

The  Mayor  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Accounts  Hirschfield  to  hear  the  complaints, 
and  the  defense.  Five  hearings  in  all  were 
held.  A  mass  of  evidence  was  produced  in 
the  form  of  sworn  affidavits  and  personal 
witnesses,  charging  the  hospital  authorities 
with  grave  offenses  against  colored  pa- 
tients. 

The  committee  averred  that  these  condi- 
tions only  could  be  remedied  by  the  pres- 
ence of  colored  members  on  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Board  of  Harlem  Hospital, 
and  made  as  its  minimum  demand  that 
there  be  appointed  two  such  members,  and 
that  visiting  physicians  with  the  full  rights 
of  the  hospital  and  visiting  surgeons  with 
full  rights  to  the  hospital  be  appointed. 

Commissioner  Hirshfield  had  the  hos- 
pital records  of  January  and  February  ex- 
amined, and  when  he  learned  from  them 
that  forty-six  per  cent,  of  all  admissions 
were  colored,  he  stated  that  it  was  but  fair 
that  colored  people  have  representation  on 
the   Board. 

Much  publicity  was  given  the  hearings 
through  the  reports  in  the  New  York  News, 
the  Harlem  Home  News,  and  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

As  a  result  of  the  pressure  occasioned 
by  the  publicity  given  to  the  work  of  the 


colored  committee,  the  consultants  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  are  alleged 
to  have  offered,  aftpr  the  second  hearing, 
to  secure  a  $2,000,000  Negro  hospital  if  the 
matter  would  be  dropped. 

The  committee  is  reported  to  have  re- 
plied that  they  were  interested  in  procuring 
the  rights  of  colored  patients,  nurses,  doc- 
tors and  surgeons  in  a  municipal  hospital, 
and  not  in  securing  a  segregated  institu- 
tion. During  the  fight  the  original  com- 
mittee was  in  close  touch  with  the  North 
Harlem  Medical  Association,  the  organiza- 
tion of  colored  doctors,  surgeons,  dentists 
and  pharmacists,  who  fully  endorsed  their 
fight  and  employed  a  special  investigator 
and  two  attorneys  to  help  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  William  N.  Colson  was  employed  as  in- 
vestigator and  Mr.  Aiken  Pope  and  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Morton  as  counsellors.  All  of 
these  did   excellent  work. 

It  was  made  clear  that  the  crux  of  the 
whole  question  is  the  admission  of  colored 
nurses  and  internes.  The  strong  objection 
— it  is  alleged — is  based  on  the  necessary 
social  intermingling  this  would  entail. 

The  entire  matter  is  not  yet  settled,  but 
there  have  been  certain  important  imme- 
diate results. 

1.  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospital  Boards, 
together  with  the  local  board  of  Har- 
lem Hospital,  now  clearly  realize  that 
colored  physicians  are  determined  to 
fight   for   their   full   rights. 

2.  Two  physicals  who  were  in  the  Medi- 
cal   Out-patient    Department    have    been 

transferred  to  the  Surgical  Out-patient 
Department — a  promotion.  These  are 
Dr.  Louis  T.  Wright  and  Dr.  Douglass 
Johnson.  Two  other  physicians  have 
been  appointed  in  the  Medical  Out-pa- 
tient Department — Dr.  P.  M.  Murray 
and  Dr.  Ralph  Young. 

3.  Two  others  have  been  permitted  to  work 
in  the  hospital,  Dr.  Ernest  Alexander 
in  the  Skin  Department  and  Dr.  Vernon 
Ayer  in  the  X-Ray  Department. 

4  Colored  Red  Cross  nurses  have  been  per- 
mitted to  work. 

5.  The  hospital  also  has  promised  to  admit 
colored  nurses. 


AVen  of  (he  Month 


ON  October  1,  1888,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Sackville  West,  Charles 
Fleurence  Meline  Browne  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Chancery  of  the  British  Embassy. 
He  has  served  as  a  messenger  and  clerical 
assistant  through  the  administrations  of 
Lord  Paunceforte,  Sir  Michael  Herbert,  Sir 
Mortimer  Durand,  Viscount  Bryce,  Sir 
Cecil  A.  Spring-Rice,  Lord  Reading,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  and  the  present  incumbent,  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes,  a  period  of  33  years. 

The  Order  of  the  British  Empire  was  cre- 
ated by  King  George  in  1917  and  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  medals  given  by  the 
Crown.  Mr.  Browne  is  the  first  Negro,  and 
one  of  the  few  persons  in  the  United  States, 
to  be  awarded  this  medal. 

Mr.  Browne  was  born  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  December  24,  1871.  He  studied  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  was  graduated  from  the  law  school  of 
Howard  University  in  1898. 


THE  late  Dr.  Samuel  John  Ross  was 
president  of  the  College  of  West  Africa, 
Liberia.  He  was  born  in  British  Guiana, 
South  America,  September  19, 1880.  In  1902 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  entered 
Lincoln  University,  where  he  was  given 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bache- 
lor of  Divinity  in  1907.  He  was  president 
and  valedictorian  of  his  class  and  the  win- 
ner of  three  gold  medals  for  oratory.  In 
1908  he  matriculated  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  in  Chicago,  and  was 
graduated  in  1912  with  honors. 

In  1913  Dr.  Ross  married  Miss  Pearl  F. 
Thomasson,  of  Chicago,  and  during  the  year 
they  sailed  for  Porto  Rico,  where  Dr.  Ross 
did  interne  work  at  Yauco.  He  practiced 
medicine  in  the  United  States  from  1915-'18; 
then  he  was  appointed  Medical  Missionary 
to  Liberia  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Under 
his  administration  the  College  of  West  Af- 
rica grew  from  an  enrollment  of  250  to 
356.  In  collaboration  with  Mrs.  Ross,  a 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  an  athletic 
association  were  established,  being  the  first 
of  their  kind  in  Liberia. 


unteer  social  service  worker  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Gregory  was 
born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  44  years  ago, 
being  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Brooks.  She  served  as  a  clerk  to  the  super- 
vising principal  of  the  13th  District  schools 
and  was  for  several  years  a  supervisor  of 
first  year  work  in  the  public  schools  of 
Washington.  She  married  Attorney  Eugene 
M.  Gregory,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York. 

Among  Mrs.  Gregory's  activities  in  New 
Jersey  were  the  offices  of  vice-president  of 
the  Newark  Branch  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, and  chairman  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Colored  Wom- 
en's Clubs;  in  New  York  City  she  was  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Working  Girls'  Home 
and  the  Colored  Mission  of  the  Diocesan 
Auxiliary  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  and  a  director  of  the  Music  School 
Settlement. 

A  scholarship  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Greg- 
ory is  to  be  established  at  the  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored 
Youth  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Colored  Women's  Clubs. 


A  URELIO  EDUARDO  BERMUDEZ  was 
-*■*-  born  in  the  Province  of  Colon,  August 
1,  1893.  He  joined  the  police  force  when 
fourteen  years  of  age,  being  the  youngest 
member  of  that  body,  and  became  attached 
to  the  Bureau  of  Investigation.  He  is 
known  as  the  only  finger-print  expert  in 
Central  America. 

In  1912  Mr.  Bermudez  was  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Investigation  Bureau  of  the 
City  of  Colon,  with  the  rank  of  Sub-Lieuten- 
ant. Through  Colonel  Albert  Lamb,  In- 
spector General  of  the  Police  Force,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  last 
October.  In  January  of  this  year  he  was 
appointed  Captain  of  the  Investigation  De- 
partment of  the  Republic,  being  the  first 
and  only  Negro  Captain  on  the  Isthmus. 


'HE  late  Mrs.  Musette  Brooks  Gregory 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  a  prominent  vol- 


Tj^IFTY  years  ago,  David  Jonathan  Phil- 
A  lips  was  born  in  Jamaica.  After  a  pub- 
lic school  education,  he  studied  at  Calabar 
College  and  the   Pharmacy   School   of  the 
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Dr.   Darrington   Weaver         Dr,   Harvey   A.    Murray         Dr.    T.    E,    Stevens 


Dr.   Douglas  B.   Johnson 


Public  Hospital,  in  Kingston,  and  was  ap- 
pointed resident  dispenser  at  the  Falmouth 
Public  Hospital.  After  three  years  he  re- 
signed from  Government  service  and  estab- 
lished the  Midland  Dispensary,  at  Ulster 
Spring.  He  came  to  the  United  States  and 
enrolled,  in  1894,  at  the  Medical  Chirugical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1898,  as  the  winner  of  the 
Spencer  Morris  Special  Prize  of  $100  for  the 
best  examination  in  medical  jurisprudence 
and  toxicology.  He  passed  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Medical  State  Board  Examination,  mak- 
ing the  highest  average  recorded  up  to  that 
time.  Then  he  studied  in  Canada,  where 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  Bishop's  College,  tak- 
ing with  first  honors  the  degrees  of  M.D., 
CM.  Later,  in  London,  he  passed  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
and  Physicians,  and  was  awarded  the  de- 
grees of  M.R.C.S.  (England),  and  L.R.C.P. 
(London).  He  has  served  as  assistant  phy- 
sician at  the  Royal  South  London  Opthalmic 
Hospital  and  as  an  assistant  at  the  Royal 
Victoria  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital.  In 
1917  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  of  Kingston. 

While  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Phillips  was 
resident  physician  at  the  Frederick  Doug- 
lass Memorial  Hospital  and  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Zion  Baptist 
Church.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Banneker 
Building  and  Loan  Society,  and  is  still  its 
president. 


TN  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dr.  Darrington  Weaver 
*  received  the  appointment  of  City  Post- 
Mortem  Physician,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000 
per  year.  Dr.  Weaver  was  born  in  Hearne, 
Texas,  December  31,  1889.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Meharry  Medical  College  in  1914. 


A  MEMBER  of  the  Board  of  Health  at 
■^  *-  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  Dr.  Harvey  Al- 
len Murray,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Babies'  Hospital  and  Day  Nurs- 
ery. Dr.  Murray  was  born  in  Wilmington, 
November  8,  1891.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Medical  School  of  Howard  University,  1913. 


"pvR.  T.  E.  STEVENS  was  born  in  Tus- 
*-r  kegee,  Ala.,  in  1880.  In  1905  he  was 
graduated  from  Meharry  Medical  College. 
In  Tennessee,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  at  Jellico,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  at  Cleveland. 


TN  1914  Dr.  Douglas  B.  Johnson  was  grad- 
•*•  uated  from  the  University  of  Vermont, 
College  of  Medicine.  He  passed  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Board,  making  the  highest  aver- 
age among  75  contestants.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  born  February  19,  1888,  in  Petersburg, 
Va.,  where  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  William  A.  Crowder  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal. He  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Med- 
ical Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  both 
in  America  and  abroad.  Dr.  Johnson  is  a 
member  of  the  Visiting  Staff  of  the  Har- 
lem Hospital  Out-Patient  Department,  in 
New  York  City. 


^he  Lookiiva  Glass 


LITERATURE 
My  Race 

MY  life  were  lost,  if  I  should  keep 
A  hope-forlorn  and  gloomy  face, 
And  brood  upon  my  ills,  and  weep 
And  mourn  the  travail  of  my  race. 

Who  are  my  brothers?     Only  those 
Who  were  my  own  complexion  swart? 
Ah  no,  but  all  through  whom  there  flows 
The  blood-stream  of  a  manly  art. 

Wherever  the  light  of  dreams  is  shed, 
And  faith  and  love  to  toil  are  bound, 
There  will  I  stay  to  break  my  bread, 
For  there  my  kinsmen  will  be  found. 

Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  in  his 
"Wings   of   Oppression." 

*  *     * 

Lyman  Abbott  writes  in  The  Independent 
of  Booker  T.  Washington: 

Only  once  did  I  ever  know  him  to  "let 
himself  go."  This  was  at  the  graduating 
exercises  at  Hampton  Institute.  He  and  I 
spoke  on  that  occasion  on  the  same  plat- 
form. The  senior  class  certainly — if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  all  the  Institute 
students — were  gathered  on  this  platform, 
wnile  the  visitors,  mostly  white,  were  seat- 
ed upon  the  floor  of  the  great  building. 
The  speaker's  task  was  a  difficult  one.  He 
had  to  stand  at  one  side  between  the  two 
audiences  and  play  the  part  of  Mr.  "Facing- 
Both-Ways."  Mr.  Washington  turned  first 
toward  one,  then  toward  the  other,  of  the 
two  audiences  as  he  spoke.  He  appealed  to 
the  members  of  his  race  to  secure  the  re- 
spect of  their  white  neighbors,  not  by  de- 
manding it,  but  by  deserving  it.  In  an  elo- 
quent appeal  to  their  self-respect  and  an 
eloquent  portrait  of  what  the  race  had  done 
since  emancipation  to  justify  self-respect 
he  swung  himself  around  as  on  a  pivot  and, 
speaking  with  unaccustomed  vehemence  to 
the  white  portion  of  his  audience,  cried 
out:  "I  tell  you,  we  are  as  proud  of  our 
race  as  you  are  of  yours."  It  was  like  a 
flash  from  a  before  silent  and  supposedly 
unloaded  gun.  How  the  Negroes  on  the 
platform  cheered  him! 

*  *     * 

America's  Making  News  tells  of  the  piece 
of  art  to  be  exhibited  by  Meta  Warrick  Ful- 
ler at  the  coming  exposition,  "America's 
Making." 

Mrs.  Fuller  is  now  at  work  on  a  commis- 
sion given  by  the  Negro  Group.  She  is 
designing  a  statue  which  will  be  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Negro  exhibit,  showing  a  female 
figure  emerging  from   the  wrappings  of  a 


mummy  with  hands  upraised,  symbolizing 
the  seif-emancipation  of  that  race  from 
ignorance  into  educated,  self-reliant  citi- 
zens and  makers  of  America.  This  statue 
is  being  modelled  at  the  artist's  Boston 
studio  and  will  be  life  size. 

Mrs.  Fuller  is  a  pupil  of  Rodin  and 
was  educated  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts. 

FAR   FLUNG  PROPAGANDA 

EVEN  Denmark  has  been  penetrated  by 
anti-American  Negro  propaganda.  The 
"Birth  of  a  Nation"  has  lifted  up  its  ugly 
lying  head  in  Copenhagen.  Fortunately  for 
us  Edward  Franklin  Frazier,  who  is  now 
studying  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
was  there  to  protest  and  to  publish  the 
main  facts  of  Reconstruction  in  the  Copen- 
hagen Politiken.     The  editor  says: 

Mr.  Frazier  protests  against  the  histori- 
cal presentation  in  Griffith's  Film. 

A  young  American  student  of  Negro  de- 
scent, Mr.  E.  F.  Frazier,  who  holds  here  a 
fellowship  of  the  American  Scandinavian 
Foundation  (Niels-Poulsen  Foundation), 
has  sent  us  the  following: 

I  write  the  following  criticism  of  the 
film,  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  merely  in  the 
defense  of  truth.  The  film  might  be  allowed 
to  pass  as  any  other  piece  of  fiction  lacking 
realism  but  for  its  pretense  of  historical 
substantiation  and  its  veiled  attack  upon  a 
righteous  cause  and  the  race  that  benefitted 
by  the  triumph  of  that  cause. 

After  the  recent  World  War  the  South, 
fearing  that  the  Negroes  because  of  their 
part  in  the  struggle  would  thereafter  re- 
sist lynching  and  disfranchisement,  at- 
tempted to  revive  the  infamous  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  Even  in  the  Southern  States  the 
idea  of  a  secret  organization  dispensing 
justice  was  opposed  by  some  citizens.  In 
the  city  of  New  York  the  police  were  or- 
dered to  treat  the  members  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  as  other  criminals.  In  spite  of  this 
opposition  an  attempt  was  made  to  popu- 
larize the  Klan  through  the  most  powerful 
educative  force  in  America — the  moving 
picture.  Where  the  picture  was  shown, 
riots  generally  resulted  not  only  because 
of  the  resentment  on  the  part  of  Negroes 
but  also  because  of  the  infuriated  ignorant 
whites.  The  picture  is  barred  from  some 
cities  while  in  other  cities  it  is  only  per- 
mitted to  be  shown  after  the  more  objec- 
tionable parts  have  been  deleted.  Wonder- 
ful as  a  piece  of  photography  but  lacking 
real  artistic  setting,  this  picture  has  come 
to  Europe  to  poison  the  minds  of  unsus- 
pecting Europeans. 
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The  most  serious  indictment  against  the 
picture  is  that  it  falsifies  history  and  glori- 
fies the  most  notorious  band  of  criminals 
in  American  history.  Congressional  inves- 
tigations proved  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was 
a  dangerous  band  of  criminals  bent  on  mur- 
dering not  only  innocent  Negroes  but  also 
conscientious  whites,  who  sought  to  erect 
political  institutions  on  the  ruins  of  the 
slave  oligarchy.  Nowhere  can  one  find 
either  in  written  records  or  tradition  the 
crimes  charged  in  the  picture  against  Ne- 
groes during  the  Reconstruction.  Negroes 
never  dominated  the  legislature  of  any 
state  during  the  Reconstruction  Period. 
Only  once  and  then  for  only  two  years  in 
the  Lower  House  in  South  Carolina  did  the 
Negroes  outnumber  the  whites;  the  ratio 
being  3:2  and  not  as  the  picture  charges 
more  than  5:1.  Laws  permitting  inter- 
marriage could  not  have  been  passed  by 
Negroes  even  then,  for  the  whites  always 
had  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Up- 
per Chamber.  The  picture  does  not  show 
the  fact  that  Negroes  established  the  first 
free  public  school  system  in  the  South.  Nor 
do  we  find  in  it  the  fact  that  suffrage — re- 
stricted— was  not  granted  the  Negroes  un- 
til the  South  passed  the  infamous  Black 
Code  which  re-enslaved  the  Negro  by  such 
subterfuges  as:  A  Negro  found  without 
suitable  employment  shall  be  hired  prefer- 
ably to  his  former  master  for  his  board 
and  lodging;  and  a  Negro  impudent  to  a 
white  by  word  or  gesture  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  returned  to  his 
master  on  the  same  terms. 

Griffith's  other  play  was  barred,  I  under- 
stand, because  it  gave  offense  to  Germany. 
But,  alas!  the  Negro  is  the  defenseless 
victim  of  lies  and  can  only  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  I  address  these  re- 
marks to  the  good  people  of  Copenhagen 
because  the  world  has  suffered  so  much  by 
ignoring  the  mandate  of  the  Man  who  said 
nearly  2,000  years  ago:  "Ye  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

FROM  BRUSSELS 

THE  Belgian  L'Exportateur  Beige  writes 
of  the  sessions  of  the  Pan- African  Con- 
gress held  in  Brussels.  Rayford  Logan 
translates : 

After  contributing  with  their  well-known 
courage  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  operations 
of  war  that  finally  assured  once  more  the 
maintenance  of  threatened  civilization,  the 
Negroes,  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  vari- 
ous allied  armies,  began  to  reflect  in  the 
different  parts  of  Europe  where  they  were 
in  contact  with  a  way  of  living  and  of  or- 
ganizing life  totally  unfamiliar  to  them, 
and  said  to  one  another,  that  it  would  per- 
haps be  well  to  study,  in  their  turn,  the 
means  of  creating  a  mode  of  living  similar 
to  that  in  Europe  and  at  the  same  time 
of  qualifying  themselves  to  fulfill,  like  the 
whites,  certain  functions  and  to  occupy  cer- 


tain positions   in  order  to  free   themselves 
from  foreign  tutelage. 

Such  was  the  basic  idea  of  a  first  Pan- 
African  Congress  held  in  Paris  in  1919  and 
presided  over  by  M.  Diagne,  the  French 
Deputy  from  Senegal  and  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Black  Senegalese  Troops. 
There  were  present  at  these  meetings  dele- 
gates from  all  of  the  black  races  scattered 
over  the  globe.  The  great  majority  of  the 
delegates  came,  however,  from  America 
where  there  are  at  present  12  millions  of 
Negroes  emancipated  60  years  ago  who, 
aided  by  the  United  States,  have  continued 
to  work  out  their  intellectual,  economic  and 
political  emancipation.  There  are  several 
financial  institutions  in  America,  founded 
and  run  by  Negroes,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
blacks  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
5  billions.  A  similar  development  has  taken 
place  in  the  intellectual  and  educational 
fields.  Negroes  have  created  over  there,  al- 
ways under  the  aegis  of.  the  state,  schools 
and  even  a  university  attended  only  by 
members  of  their  own  race  so  that  today 
the  American  Negroes  have  really  accom- 
plished appreciable  progress. 

These  colored  men,  to  use  a  current  ex- 
pression, who  came  from  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  who  found  themselves  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  all  rushed  to  the  defense 
of  a  sacred  cause,  finally  felt  the  desire  to 
found  a  native  organization — that  is  to  say, 
they  asked  themselves  what,  after  all,  was 
their  original  country,  and  if  they  should 
not  lay  claim  to  it  and  show  that  by  their 
efforts  to  emancipate  themselves,  they  had 
conquered  the  right  to  aspire  to  the  obtain- 
ment  of  positions  and  functions  which  they 
had  not  been,  as  it  were,  "allowed  to  occu- 
ply  up  to  the  present  time. 

This  original  country,  according  to  them, 
is  Africa.  Hence  this  Pan-African  Con- 
gress which  at  the  time  of  its  first  session 
in  Paris  revealed  the  means  of  civilization 
and  of  emancipation  possessed  by  these  col- 
ored men. 

The  movement  is  very  interesting  to 
study.  Those  who  are  engrossed  with  the 
question  of  the  future  and  the  evolution 
of  a  race  that  was  formerly  rather  badly 
treated  and — as  History  tells  us — for  a 
long  time  held  in  the  bonds  of  slavery  are 
beginning  to  have  that  idea. 

The  promoters  of  the  first  Congress  are 
planning  to  hold  a  second  session  in  Brus- 
sels. 

CONCERNING    MOB    VIOLENCE 

rT,HE  Indianapolis  News  of  Indiana  tells 
■*■  us: 

One  cannot  read  the  papers  even  in  the 
most  casual  way  without  being  impressed 
and  shocked  by  the  growing  popularity  of 
lynch  law  in  this  country.  Whether  the  vic- 
tim is  driven  from  his  home,  whipped,  tarred 
and  feathered,  burned  at  the  stake  or 
hanged,  the  act  is,  in  essence,  lynching— 
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though  perhaps  not  technically  so.  For  it 
is  the  execution  of  a  sentence  passed  by 
those  who  have  no  right  to  pass  it,  and  the 
"law"  enforced  is  nothing  more  than  the 
will  or  whim  of  those  who  set  themselves 
up  as  the  guardians  of  what  is  supposed — 
by  the  guardians — to  be  the  public  welfare. 

*  *     * 

To  which  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Herald 
adds: 

Racial  rancor  and  anciently  implanted 
antipathies  are  not  peculiar  to  any  section 
or  limited  by  climatic  or  political  bounda- 
ries, if  recent  happenings  are  to  be  taken 
as  evidence.  Even  the  rockribbed  conserva- 
tism of  New  England  seems  not  to  be  proof 
against  the  lynching  fever  when  the  neces 
sary    incentive   is    applied. 

*  *     * 

The  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Evening  Times  gives 
us  the  following  thoughts  on  mob  violence, 
and  points  out  the  way  to  stop  it. 

The  "authorities"  in  the  various  com- 
munities seem  to  be  paralyzed  with  fright 
or  incapacity,  and  indeed  in  some  instances 
-show  a  disposition  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  the  mobs. 

The  thing  is  getting  to  be  a  fashion.  Cus- 
tom soon  becomes  law.  It  is  a  serious  sit- 
uation; but  it  raises  a  question  still  more 
serious, — are  we  degenerating  as  a  people, 
or  are  we  merely  showing  ourselves  in  our 
true  colors?  The  war  has  torn  the  masks 
from  many  nations.  Is  its  influence  divest- 
ing us  of  a  masquerade? 

Whether  these  queries  are  answered  in 
the  affirmative  or  the  negative,  one  thing 
is  certain — this  wave  of  lawlessness  could, 
and  can,  be  stopped  forthwith  by  those  who 
have  been  sworn  to  uphold  the  law.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  denouncing  "lynch  law" 
and  directing  the  Attorney  General's  De- 
partment to  pursue  and  punish  with  merci- 
less severity  within  the  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion every  person  convicted  of  participation 
in  such  outrages,  and  if  the  President  would 
further  appeal  to  the  Governors  of  the  vari- 
ous States  to  follow  his  example  with  simi- 
lar proclamations  and  directions  to  the 
District  Attorneys  of  all  counties  in  the 
different  Commonwealths,  the  cowardly  and 
dastardly  "lynching  parties"  would  in- 
stantly seek  cover  after  the  fashion  of  such 
gregarious  assassins. 

*  *     * 

Through  the  Herald,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  we 
learn : 

Massachusetts  and  Tennessee,  a  northern 
and  a  southern  state,  have  just  been  fur- 
nishing commendable  illustrations  of  how 
to  prevent  lynching.  They  have  both  dem- 
onstrated that  mob  violence  cannot  prevail 
where  the  constituted  authorities  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  moral  courage  and  the  will  to 
suppress  it. 

Barnstable  and  Knoxville  were  fortunate 
in  the  possession  of  resolute  officials  at  a 


time  when  courage  and  resolution  were 
most  needed.  In  the  Massachusetts  case 
the  mob  displayed  the  usual  mob  character- 
istics and  cowered  when  it  saw  itself  op- 
posed by  armed  authority.  At  Knoxville 
a  little  blood-letting  was  found  necessary, 
but  the  mob  did  not  stand  for  much  of  it 
and  has  probably  learned  its  lesson. 

Promptness  and  energy  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  lawlessness  is  always  effective.  In- 
decision and  a  disposition  to  compromise 
with  the  mob  spirit  always  encourages  vio- 
lence. 

Knoxville  and  Barnstable  have  furnished 
two  excellent  examples  of  law  enforcement 
which  will  have  the  unqualified  approval 
of  all  who  believe  in  American  ideals. 

*  *     * 

Further,  we  read  in  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Commercial  Tribune,  these  encouraging 
words: 

In  the  matter  of  lynch  law  and  mob  exe- 
cution in  protection  of  women  from  the 
menace  of  brutish  baseness  there  has  just 
been  given  an  expression  by  southern  wom- 
en that  is  at  once  illuminating  and  inspir- 
ing. The  emanation  is  in  form  of  a  state- 
ment issued  from  a  special  section  of  the 
Georgia  State  Committee  on  Inter-Racial 
Co-operation.  The  membership  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  is  stated,  is  composed  entirely  of 
southern  women.    The  statement  reads: 

We  believe  that  no  falser  appeal  can  be 
made  to  southern  manhood  than  that  mob 
violence  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
womanhood,  or  that  the  brutal  practice  of 
lynching  and  burning  human  beings  is  an 
expression  of  chivalry.  We  believe  that 
these  methods  are  no  protection  to  anything 
or  anybody,  but  that  they  jeopardize  eveiry 
right  and  every  security   that  we  possess. 

That  is  a  preachment  in  behalf  of  orderly 
observance  of  law  founded  on  a  principle 
that,  adhered  to  as  here  set  forth,  cannot 
but  bring  about  rigorous,  righteous  enforce- 
ment of  law.  It  is  an  appeal  from  lawless- 
ness to  law,  from  the  specious  argument  of 
curing  violence  by  violence  of  the  sound 
argument  of  insuring  immunity  under  law 
by  referring  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
to  adjudication  through  law. 

This  may  be  womanly  intuition  of  which 
we  are  wont  to  prate.  It  is  essentially  wo- 
manly intelligence  sensing  right  which 
alone   is   cure  for   wrong. 

*  *     * 

The  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Eagle,  observes: 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  women  as 
women,    even    Georgia    women,    are    tired 
of  what  has  camouflaged  the  lynching  ter- 
ror for  half  a  century. 

Former  Governor  Hugh  Dorsey,  whose 
manly  attack  on  Judge  Lynch  was  univer- 
sally applauded  by  right-thinking  persons, 
seemed  to  have  been  beaten  down  by  the 
reactionaries  when  Hardwick  became  Gov- 
ernor and  the  executive  policy  was  changed. 
But  this  new  development  gives  fresh  illus- 
tration to  the  proposition  that  right  conduct 
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and  true  speaking  are  never  without  per- 
manent effect,  no  matter  how  unpopular 
for  the  moment.  The  State  of  Georgia  will 
be  brought  close  to  Dorsey's  position  if 
these  energetic  women  keep  up  their  work. 
And  to  the  material  industrial  interests  of 
Georgia  no  greater  service  can  be  done 
than  the  establishment  of  fair  play  to  the 
Negroes,  on  whose  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  the  State  must  long  depend. 

THE  VOTE 

TN  the  Call  of  New  York,  we  read: 

*•  We  have  had  occasion  the  past  year  or 
two  to  call  attention  to  the  changing  po- 
litical conditions  of  the  South  as  a  result 
of  the  increasing  importance  of  capitalist 
production  in  that  section.  We  have  point- 
ed out  that  the  Republican  party  has  been 
gradually  dumping  its  Negro  traditions  to 
win  the  support  of  the  southern  oligarchy. 
Today  the  views  of  the  party  as  formulated 
by  Lincoln,  Sumner  and  Seward  have  been 
practically  repudiated.  If  these  men  were 
to  return  today  they  would  find  a  rapidly 
increasing  coalition  of  the  Republican  party 
with  the  southern  ruling  class  and  that  the 
terms  of  the  coalition  are  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Negro.  Over  his  prostrate  body  the 
ruling  classes  of  two  sections  make  peace. 

A  dispatch  to  the  Evening  Post  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  shows  that  the  bargain  is 
being  consummated.  It  is  agreed  by  the 
Republicans  of  that  state  that  they  are  to 
be  a  "white  man's  party."  More  significant 
still  is  the  statement:  "It  is  understood 
that  this  innovation  meets  with  entire  ap- 
proval at  Washington."  This  means  that  the 
bargain  with  southern  Democrats  has  the 
approval  of  the  national  Republican  lead- 
ers. Negro  Republicans  were  barred  from 
the  Republican  Club  of  Richmond  by  the 
police  when  they  sought  to  participate  in 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  state  con- 
vention. 

"In  exchange  for  the  loss  of  its  Negro 
auxiliaries,"  we  read,  "the  Republicans  in 
Virginia  have  gained  the  support  of  many 
men  of  influence  and  wealth."  Among 
these  are  railroad  presidents,  bankers,  cap- 
italists and  business  men  of  R:chmond,  Nor- 
folk, Lynchburg  and  other  cities.  In  short, 
the  Republican  aggregation  is  admitted  to 
be  a  consolidation  of  capitalist  wealth  and 
power.  It  is  to  maintain  an  unwritten 
agreement  with  the  Democratic  party  for 
the  complete  exclusion  of  the  Neqro  from 
elections.  The  agreement  frees  the  ruling 
class  of  Virginia  from  dependence  upon 
one  political  machine. 

One  congressional  district  has  been  car- 
ried by  the  Republicans  for  a  number  of 
years  and  the  Republican  vote  has  been 
growinsr  in  other  districts.  The  Republi- 
can national  committee  has  already  taken 
steps  to  eliminate  the  Neerro  from  its  coun- 
cils and  Republican  conventions  with  the 
expectation  that  a  "lily  white"  Republican 
party  will  increase  in  power  in  the  South. 

All    this    follows    the    marked    economic 


changes  of  the  last  half  century  which  are 
slowly  transforming  the  South  into  an  im- 
age of  the  capitalist  North.  It  indicates 
the  sweep  of  capitalist  production  to  the 
Gulf.  The  old  political  traditions  of  Lin- 
coln and  other  early  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  are  being  abandoned  and  the 
bargain  consists  of  the  complete  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  degradation  of  the  Ne- 
gro workers  of  the  South.  It  also  carries 
with  it  a  similar  degradation  for  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  white  workers 
who  are  excluded  from  the  franchise  by 
various  exception  laws. 

The  last  semblance  of  difference  between 
both  political  parties  in  national  politics 
is  being  wiped  out.  Capitalism  is  national 
and  its  parties  at  last  become  national  in 
scope.  The  Negro  Republican  leaders  who 
have  led  masses  of  Negroes  to  their  be- 
trayal are  themselves  being  kicked  in  the 
face  for  their  treachery.  A  final  chapter 
in  the  orientation  of  the  two-party  machine 
of  capitalism  is  being  written  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  working  class  of  all  colors 
and  degrees  of  economic  servitude. 

THE  SOUTH  AND  "MR." 

T  N  an  article  in  The  Christian  States- 
■*•  man,  the  Hon.  Bolton  Smith  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  has  this  to  say: 

The  white  people  in  every  locality  of  the 
South  should  get  in  close  touch  with  the 
conservative  local  Neerro  leaders.  They 
should  grant  all  possible  requests  coming; 
from  them  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  and  living  conditions  of  their  peo- 
ple and  for  their  protection  in  person  and 
property.  Such  leaders  should  be  en- 
couraged to  speak  with  frankness  to  local 
white  leaders  of  the  conditions  of  which 
their  people  complain  and  fault  sh  •ild  not 
readily  be  found  with  them  for  w?  it  they 
may  say  to  their  own  people.  If  v?q  think 
them  mistaken  we  should  reason  with  them, 
not  threaten  them.  If  they  are  not  avowed 
a  certain  freedom  in  their  intercourse  with 
their  people,  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
have  influence  with  them.  We  must  begi" 
to  show,  in  our  address  to  the  Negro  lead- 
ers for  whom  we  feel  respect,  some  of  that 
respect  we  should  show  to  the  most  or- 
dinary members  of  our  own  race.  A  Negro 
leader  of  standing  and  character  is  enti- 
tled to  be  addressed  as  Mr.,  and  his  wife 
as  Mrs.,  for  in  our  own  tongue  we  have  no 
other  title  of  respect.  We  do  it  now  in  cor- 
respondence and  I  believe  we  must  do  it  in 
speech.  This  will  be  difficult  to  many  of 
us,  but  I  can  see  no  other  course  if  we 
hope  to  maintain  relations  of  genuine  sym- 
pathy with  these  leaders.  This  is  the  only 
civilized  country  in  the  world  in  which  all 
Negroes — high  and  low — are  addressed 
alike.  In  other  lands  it  has  been  the  ef- 
fort to  so  treat  the  Negro  leader  that 
he  would  side  with  the  white  man's  gov- 
ernment. The  difficulty  of  our  problem  has 
been  increased  by  our  failure  to  do  this, 
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MUSIC  AND   ART 

STUDENTS  of  Myrtilla  Miner  Normal 
School,  Washington,  D.  C,  have  pre- 
sented a  pageant,  "The  Beckoning  Spirit," 
which  depicts  the  history  of  their  school. 
The  work  was  under  the  direction  of  J. 
Francis  Gregory  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment. 

<J  Granville  L.  Stewart,  tenor,  Louie  V. 
Jones,  violinist,  and  William  S.  Lawrence, 
pianist-accompanist,  have  been  making  a 
tour  of  towns  in  Nova  Scotia.  Numbers 
that  have  particularly  pleased  their  audi- 
ences are  "Reflection,"  taken  from  Dunbai 
by  William  S.  Lawrence;  "Rising  Sun,"  by 
R.  Nathaniel  Dett;  and  Negro  "Spirituals,' 
by  H.  T.  Burleigh. 

G  Elmer   C.   Bartlett  has   given   an   organ 
recital  at  First  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal.     His  program  included  works  o 
Bach,    Coleridge-Taylor,    Guilmant,    Dubois 
and   Horatio  Parker. 

C  Mayor  Hylan's  Committee  on  City  Mu- 
sic, in  New  York  City,  included  the  Ne- 
gro in  its  presentations.  The  15th  Regi- 
ment Band  and  Revella  E.  Hughes,  soprano, 
rendered  numbers,  among  which  were 
Tchaikowsky's  "1812,"  Arditi's  "Ah  Won- 
drous Morn"  and  "II  Bacio,"  and  Coleridge 
Taylor's  "Explanation." 
d  Mamie  Smith,  the  colored  "jazz"  singer 
for  phonograph  records,  has  filled  a  3-day 
engagement  at  the  Regent  Theatre,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  where  she  was  paid  $1,000  per 
day. 

EDUCATION 

rT*HE  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Service  is 
■*■  conducting  its  2nd  session  at  Morehouse 
College.  Courses  lead  to  secretaryships  of 
associated  charities,  anti-tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations and  Urban  Leagues;  probation  and 
attendance  officers;  recreation  directors  and 
welfare  workers  in  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  and  industries. 
Ct  Mildred  D.  Brown,  a  colored  girl  in  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.,  has  entered  Lincoln  High 


School  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
(I  Colored  high  school  students  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  have  organized  the  Alpha  Chi 
Sigma  Fraternity  in  the  interest  of  higher 
scholarship.  William  A.  Hunton,  Jr.,  is  the 
secretary. 

(I  Governor  Hyde  has  released  $100,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  dormitory  at  Lincoln 
University,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
([  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  voted 
to  discontinue  secondary  work  at  West  Vir- 
ginia Collegiate  Institute.  Units  of  work 
now  include  colleges  of  education,  engineer- 
ing, agriculture,  industrial  education,  arts, 
science,  home  economics  and  business  ad- 
ministration. Messrs.  F.  C.  Sumner,  Ph.D., 
psychology;  A.  P.  Hamblin,  B.S.,  biology; 
and  E.  L.  Kelly,  B.S.,  home  economics,  have 
been  added  to  the  faculty.  The  president 
is  John  W.  Davis. 

C  At  the  University  of  Chicago,  H.  Coun- 
cill  Trenholm  has  been  awarded  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  with  hon- 
ors. He  is  a  member  of  the  Alphi  Phi 
Alpha  Fraternity.  Mr.  Trenholm  will  teach 
at  the  State  Normal  School  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  this  year. 

G.  Meta  L.  Christy,  a  colored  girl  of  Koko- 
mo,  Ind.,  has  received  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Osteopathy  from  the  Philadelphia 
College  and  Hospital  for  Osteopathy. 
(I  Walter  L.  Smith  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Garnet  G.  Wilkinson  as  principal 
of  Dunbar  High  School  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  Howard 
University.  He  has  been  a  teacher  in 
Washington  since  1902. 
([  Prof.  Roscoe  C.  Bruce,  formerly  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Colored  Schools,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  Rural  Supervisor  of  Schools  in 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  His  salary  is  $3,000 
a  year. 

(I  Fort  Dearborn  Hospital  and  Training 
School  for  Nurses  has  been  opened  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Negroes  may  enter  for  nurse 
training  and  interneship. 
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C.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
session,  15  rural  school  houses  have  been 
opened  for  Negroes  in  Tennessee.  Julius 
Rosenwald  contributed  $50,000  toward  fi- 
nancing this  work. 

C.  The  Colored  High  School  at  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  opened  this  term  with  a  Negro  faculty. 
Many  former  students,  who  had  dropped 
out  while  white  teachers  were  in  charge, 
have  re-enrolled. 

d  John  W.  Lee  has  been  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
G.  By  making  Grade  A  average,  Charles 
H.  Houston,  a  Negro  law  student  at  Har- 
vard University,  has  automatically  become 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view. His  average,  75  percent,  is  the  high- 
est ever  made  by  a  colored  law  student. 
C  Estella  Lovett  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant Principal  at  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington School  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Miss 
Lovett  was  formerly  Girls'  Work  Secretary 
at  the  Paseo  Branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
C  In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Dunbar  High 
School  opened  this  year  with  an  enrollment 
of  1,267  as  against  1,120  last  year;  the 
Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  reports 
an  enrollment  of  731,  an  increase  of  242; 
at  the  Shaw  Junior  High  School  there  are 
319  students  as  compared  with  215  on  open- 
ing day  last  year. 

(I  Charles  Chandler,  a  Negro  student  in  the 
Yale  University  Law  School,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  contributing  editor  of  the  Yale 
Law  Journal. 

MEETINGS 

/"VVER  8,000  people  were  in  attendance 
^^  at  the  National  Baptist  Convention, 
Inc.,  which  was  held  in  Chicago.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Morris,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  re-elected 
president.  The  Rev.  Mr.  L.  G.  Jordan  re- 
signed the  secretaryship,  after  26  years' 
service.  He  was  made  secretary  emeritus 
with  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  year  and  a  purse 
of  $2,500.  Dr.  J.  E.  East,  a  returned  mis- 
sionary from  Africa,  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Jordan.  The  financial  report 
shows  $323,860  raised  during  the  year.  Dr. 
Morris  denounced  the  plan  of  northern 
white  Baptists  to  set  up  regional  organiza- 
tions among  Negroes. 

C  The  Lott-Carey  Foreign  Mission  Conven- 
tion and  the  Women's  Auxiliary  have  been 
held  in  Newark,  N.  J.  The  sum  of  $38,000 
was  raised  for  work  in  Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica and  Haiti.     Dr.  C.  S.  Brown  and  Mrs. 


J.  H.  Randolph,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  are  pres- 
idents of  the  convention  and  the  auxiliary. 
d  More  than  300  delegates  attended  the 
8th  triennial  convention  of  St.  Joseph's 
Aid  Society,  which  convened  in  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  The  organization  has  100,000  mem- 
bers and  property  valued  at  $100,000;  its 
cash  balance  is  $50,000.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  B. 
Walker,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  president. 
C  Four  thousand  people  attended  the  Bap- 
tist Convention,  unincorporated,  which  was 
held  in  New  Orleans,  with  Dr.  E.  P.  Jones 
presiding.  Dr.  R.  H.  Boyd,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  National  Baptist  Publish- 
ing Board,  reported  that  more  than  $225,- 
000  had  been  collected  by  the  Board.  With 
the  addition  of  the  National  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  Training  School  at 
Nashville,  worth  $250,000,  the  publishing 
plant  is  valued  at  $750,000. 

INDUSTRY 

fT,HE  Square  Deal  Realty  &  Loan  Com- 
■■■  pany,  a  Negro  enterprise  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  conducting  departments  in  real 
estate,  insurance,  mortgage  loans  and  home 
building.  Its  capital  of  $250,000  is  fully 
paid  and  non-assessable.  It  is  paying  quar- 
terly dividends  of  8  percent.  Samuel  R. 
Hopkins  is  president. 

C  At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  Haitian-African 
Coffee  Company,  a  Negro  concern,  owns  a 
4-story  building  where  colored  people  are 
employed  in  roasting  and  blending  coffee. 
G  Mr.  R.  S.  Cobb,  secretary  of  the  Missouri 
Negro  Industrial  Commission,  has  published 
a  bulletin  on  housing  and  health  conditions 
in   Missouri. 

(I  A  Negro  clerk  in  the  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Post  Office,  Robert  Evans,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  statistician. 
C  Among  employees  in  the  Department  of 
Finance  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  are  the  fol- 
lowing Negroes:  James  Tate  and  Clarence 
Jones,  rent  inspectors;  Gilbert  Brown,  jit- 
ney inspector,  and  Louis  Faulkner,  deputy 
sheriff. 

(I  In  Akron,  Ohio,  Norman  Kerr  is  a  sten- 
ographer in  the  Engineer's  Office,  being  the 
first  Negro  clerk  in  this  office. 
C  Zora  E.  O.  Tinsley,  a  blind  Negro  in 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  owns  45  miles  of  tele- 
phone service.  He  has  49  subscribers  who 
pay  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  month.  Mr. 
Tinsley  does  his  own  line  work,  repairs  in- 
struments and  makes  installations. 
(I  Fourteen  years  ago,   Charles   Copper,  a 
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Negro,  entered  the  Civil  Service  of  Chicago, 
111.,  as  a  junior  clerk.  He  now  holds  a 
position  in  the  Division  of  Pipe  Yards  and 
Stores,  with  17  clerks,  13  of  whom  are 
white,  under  his  charge. 
CI  Up  to  April  30,  1921,  the  colored  Berry 
&  Ross  Manufacturing  Company,  in  New 
York  City,  made  a  net  sale  of  $37,312;  it 
paid  to  its  colored  workers,  $14,560. 
G  The  report  of  the  Laborers'  Penny  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Company,  in  Waycross,  Ga., 
shows  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
August  31,  1921,  the  paid-in  capital  had 
increased  from  $28,811  to  $47,463;  deposits, 
from  $68,318  to  $97,060;  total  resources, 
from  $107,705  to  $149,677.  The  bank  owns 
$16,025  worth  of  real  estate,  $7,301  in  stock 
and  Liberty  Bonds,  and  has  no  bills  pay- 
able. A  dividend  of  8  percent  was  declared. 
The  officers  are:  Carlton  W.  Gains,  presi- 
dent; Dr.  H.  C.  Scarlett,  vice-president;  J. 
C.  McGraw,  treasurer;  and  O.  R.  Harper, 
cashier. 

G  William  A.  Cornelius,  a  Negro  in  New 
York  City,  has  been  appointed  to  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  Office  of  the  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue.  His  salary  is  $1,600  per 
year. 

G  In  the  City  Tax  Office  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  there  are  2  colored  deputy  delinquent 
tax  collectors,  2  deputy  collectors,  7  senior 
grade  clerks  and  2  janitors. 

CRIME 

HP  HE  following  lynchings  have  taken 
■*■  place  since  our  last  record: 

Aiken,  S.  C,  September  8,  Mansfield 
Butler,  shot;  attacking  woman. 

Aiken,  S.  C,  September  8,  Charlie 
Thompson,  shot;  attacking  woman. 

Columbia,  La.,  September  13,  Gilman 
Holmes,  burned;  attacking  ticket  agent. 

Pittsboro,  N.  C,  September  18,  Ernest 
Daniels,  hanged;   attacking  woman. 

McComb,  Miss.,  September  19,  Edward 
McDowell. 

POLITICS 

^"EGROES  have  for  the  first  time  been 
-*-^  appointed  to  the  Hudson  County,  N.  J., 
Board  of  Election.  The  appointees  are  Mrs. 
Florence  Jerome,  Mrs.  Rosa  Frazier,  Miss 
M.  Goldsborough,  Mrs.  Ella  Barksdale 
Brown,  Dr.  G.  Warren  Hooper,  C.  Bion 
Jones  and  Alderwin  Thomas. 
G  In  the  primary  election  in  Baltimore, 
two  Negro  Republicans  won  nomination  as 


delegates  to  the  Maryland  Legislature.  The 
nominees  are  Attorney  Arthur  E.  Briscoe, 
who  has  served  a  clerkship  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  David  Robinson,  a  business  man. 
Each  candidate  was  fourth  on  his  district 
list,  with  1,148  and  1,700  votes,  respec- 
tively. 

G  Amos  W.  Scott,  a  Negro  in  Philadelphia, 
won  Republican  nomination  for  City  Magis- 
trate. 

G  In  the  primary  election  in  New  York 
City,  two  Negro  members  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen — Dr.  Charles  H.  Roberts  and 
George  W.  Harris,  were  re-nominated. 
G  Negroes  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  have  organ- 
ized the  Lincoln  Independent  Party.  A  full 
city  and  county  ticket,  with  the  exception 
of  the  judiciary,  will  be  put  into  the  field. 

FRATERNITIES 

IN  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  Progressive 
Order  of  Men  and  Women  has  held  its 
first  Grand  Congress.  The  Order,  which 
was  organized  10  years  ago,  has  a  member- 
ship of  1,500.  Dr.  H.  W.  James,  Dr.  John 
E.  Ford  and  Professor  N.  W.  Collier  are 
officials,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  George  E.  Tay- 
lor is  general  organizer.  Among  measures 
adopted  by  the  Congress  is  the  erection  of 
a  $100,000  temple. 

G  Masons  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  have  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  a  $100,000  temple. 
G  The  mortgage  on  the  Masonic  Temple  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  been  burned.  The 
temple  is  valued  at  $500,000.  Mr.  O.  D. 
Powell  is  Grand  Master. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE 

HPHIRTEEN  meetings  to  promote  health 
■*■  educational  plans  were  held  last  month 
for  ministers,  physicians  and  leaders  of 
public  thought  in  Chicago  by  the  Chicago 
Urban  League.  Dr.  Ralph  B.  Stewart,  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
and  Franklin  O.  Nichols,  of  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  were  the  speak- 
ers. 

G  T.  Arnold  Hill,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Urban  League,  is  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Unemployment  Conference  formed  to  han- 
dle unemployment  in  that  city. 
G  Through  the  Armstrong  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  affiliated  with  the  National 
Urban  League,  an  athletic  director  for  girls 
at  the  Durham  Public  School  has  been  ap- 
pointed.     Besides   her    athletic   work   with 
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girls  during  the  period  allotted  for  recrea- 
tion, she  is  developing  self-governing  clubs. 
C  The  Home  and  School  Vistors,  formerly 
employed  by  the  Armstrong  Association  as 
a  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of 
school  visiting,  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
public  school  system — thus  justifying  the 
experiment  of  the  Armstrong  Association. 
(I  In  the  neighborhood  of  one  public  school 
in  Philadelphia,  which  has  about  1,400  col- 
ored pupils,  the  work  of  a  Home  and  School 
Vistor  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
one  of  the  best  equipped  day  nurseries  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Harrison  Day  Nursery. 
It  has  accommodations  for  70  children. 
(T  The  Mayor's  Unemployment  Committee 
of  New  York  City  has  as  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, James  H.  Hubert,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Urban  League. 
C  The  "Fellows"  appointed  by  the  Nation- 
al Urban  League  for  the  school  year  1921- 
22  are:  T.  Lloyd  Hickman,  graduate  of 
Denison  University,  assigned  to  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work;  Miss  Kather- 
ine  B.  Watts,  graduate  of  Fisk  University, 
assigned  to  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work;  and  Miss  Myrtle  D.  Hull,  graduate 
of  Spelman  Seminary,  assigned  to  the 
School  of  Economics  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

C  The  Annual  Conference  of  the  National 
Urban  League  was  held  in  Chicago,  October 
19  to  22.  Among  subjects  discussed  were 
unemployment,  the  Negro  migrant,  plans 
for  recording  and  interpreting  statistics  as 
a  basis  for  practical  social  effort,  industrial 
relations  and  co-operation  between  the 
races. 

(I  The  Department  of  Research  and  Inves- 
tigations of  the  National  Urban  League, 
of  which  Charles  S.  Johnson  is  the  director, 
has  completed  a  social  survey  of  the  Ne- 
groes in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  is  now  at 
work  on  a  similar  study  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
It  is  working  under  the  immediate  auspices 
of  the  Mayor's  Americanization  Commit- 
tee. 

(I  As  a  result  of  the  child  hygiene  work 
which  is  being  done  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  by 
three  colored  nurses  appointed  through  the 
efforts  of  the  New  Jersey  Urban  League, 
Dr.  Julius  Levy,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene,  reports  that  infant  mortal- 
ity among  colored  babies  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1921  was  106  per  1,000  births, 
while  for  1920  it  was  173  per  1,000  births, 


and  for  1919  it  was  171  per  1,000  births. 
This  is  a  reduction  in  one  year  of  67  points. 
C  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes  was  appointed  a 
member  of  President  Harding's  Unemploy- 
ment Conference,  following  protests  of  the 
National  Urban  League  and  its  branches 
against  the  omission  of  Negro  representa- 
tion. Dr.  Haynes  was  assigned  special 
work  with  the  Committee  on  Community 
Civic  and  Emergency  Measures  in  dealing 
with  unemployment.  Col.  Arthur  Woods, 
of  New  York,  is  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee. 

SOCIAL   PROGRESS 

THE  Reconnaissance  Francaise,  a  bronze 
medal,  has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  Har- 
riet A.  Rice  by  the  French  Government  for 
services  in  the  French  military  hospitals 
during  the  world  war.  Dr.  Rice  is  a  Negro 
graduate  of  Wellesley  College  and  of  the 
Women's  Medical  College  of  New  York. 
G  Victor  R.  Daly  has  been  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  Journal  of  Negro  History, 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  as  business  manager. 
Mr.  Daly  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell.  He 
served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  367  "Buffalo" 
Regiment. 

C  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cannaday,  a  colored  woman 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Bar.  She  recently  pleaded  a  case  in  Judge 
Morrow's  court  and  won  her  action. 
C  New  York  City  has  its  first  Negro  detec- 
tive sergeant,  in  the  person  of  Wesley  Red- 
ding. Mr.  Redding  has  been  connected  with 
the  Police  Department  18  months. 
C  A  tablet  in  memory  of  Hayward  Shep- 
pard  is  to  be  erected  in  Harper's  Ferry, 
W.  Va.,  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Mr.  Sheppard,  a  Negro  porter,  was 
the  first  person  killed  in  the  raid  of  John 
Brown. 

(I  The  price  of  business  property  which 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Herriot  purchased  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  is  $30,000  instead  of  $80,000. 
C  Mr.  C.  G.  Williams,  of  Booneville,  has 
been  appointed  Inspector  of  Negro  Schools 
in  Missouri. 

C  The  25th  anniversary  of  the  Northeast- 
ern Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs 
has  been  celebrated  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Carter,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  is  president. 

(I  In  the  national  tennis  championship  meet, 
Tally  Holmes,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  won 
in  men's  singles,  defeating  Dr.  O.  B.  Wil- 
liams, of  Chicago.     The  scores  were  6 — 4, 
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9 — 7,  6 — 3.  In  the  women's  singles,  Miss 
Lucy  Slowe,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  defeated 
Miss  Isadore  Channels,  of  Chicago.  Tally 
Holmes  and  Sylvester  Smith  were  victors 
in  the  finals  of  the  men's  doubles.  The 
mixed  doubles  championship  went  to  Miss 
Esther  Hawkins  and  Harold  Freeman.  Ted 
Thompson  won  the  national  junior  title. 
d  Miss  Bessie  Coleman,  a  colored  woman 
of  Chicago,  111.,  has  become  a  certified  avia- 
trix,  after  a  course  in  aviation  at  the  Con- 
drau  School  in  France. 
(L  Charles  S.  Gilpin,  the  Negro  star  in  Eu- 
gene O'Neill's  "The  Emperor  Jones,"  has 
been  received  in  private  audience  by  Presi- 
dent Harding. 

G  At  its  recent  session  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
the  Army  and  Navy  Union  elected  John  E. 
Smith,  a  Negro  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
national  historian.  The  vote  was  149-17. 
C  John  H.  Pride,  a  Negro  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  is  the  winner  of  the  50  target  mer- 
chandise event  of  the  Duane  Gun  Club. 
Mr.  Pride  broke  49  clay  birds  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 50;  he  had  two  competitors  trying  for 
second  honors,  with  47.  In  a  100  target 
match,  Mr.  Pride  broke  97  birds. 
(T  Samuel  A.  Barnett  has  been  awarded  a 
verdict  of  $100  against  the  Philadelphia 
Confectionery  Company  of  Hackensack,  N. 
J.,  for  discrimination. 

C  Earl  Johnson,  a  Negro  athlete,  of  Brad- 
dock,  Pa.,  won  the  Masonic  marathon  race 
in  Detroit.  He  finished  22%  miles  in  2 
hours,  17  minutes  and  one-fifth  of  a  second. 
(I  Frank  R.  Willis,  a  Negro  poultryman, 
won  the  Grand  Championship  at  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Fair,  defeating  3,850  fowls  of 
all  breeds  for  the  honor. 
C  The  "Committee  of  One  Hundred"  to  en- 
tertain visitors  to  the  conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament,  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  the  following  Ne- 
gro  members:      Messrs.    Emmett   J.    Scott, 

D.  W.  Wiseman,  W.  L.  Houston,  George 
Cook,  Henry  Lincoln  Johnson,  W.  A.  War- 
field  and  James  A.  Cobb. 

C  The  African  Progress  Union  of  London, 
England,  gave  a  public  reception  to  Dr.  W. 

E.  B.  DuBois,  September  29,  at  the  Portman 
Rooms,  Baker  Street.  Dr.  John  Alcindor 
presided. 

C  A  pageant  on  the  history  of  the  Negro 
race  called  "The  Open  Door"  will  be  given 
in  New  York  City,  November  22,  at  Car- 
negie Hall.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  Atlanta 
University. 
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PRESIDENT  HARDING  AND  SOCIAL 
EQUALITY 

OR  fifty  years  we  who,  pro 
and  con,  have  discussed  the 
Negro  Problem,  have  been 
skulking  behind  a  phrase — 
"Social  Equality."  Today  President 
Harding's  speech,  like  sudden  thun- 
der in  blue  skies,  ends  the  hiding  and 
drives  us  all  into  the  clear  light  of 
truth. 

We  had  our  excuses  perhaps  in  the 
past:  about  every  problem  of  human 
relations  lurks  a  penumbra  of  sha- 
dowing possibilities,  which  we  would 
not  discuss.  It  seems  unnecessary, 
inappropriate,  beside  the  point.  And 
so  defenders  of  the  higher  training 
of  women  have  hestitated  to  explore 
sex  freedom  for  females ;  and  lovers 
of  democracy  have  declined  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  the  masses  vot- 
ing their  own  wages.  It  is  not  that 
we  have  denied  the  ensuing  problems 
that  shadow  our  main  object,  but  we 
have  said  with  a  certain  truth :  suffi- 
cient unto  the  present  tangle  is  the 
obvious  evil  thereof.  Let  us  follow 
the  clear  light  and  afterward  turn  to 
other  darknesses. 

But  sometimes  this  becomes  sud- 
denly impossible.  Sometimes  the  so- 
considered  minor  problem  is  so  tre- 
mendous and  insistent  that  it  leaps 
to  the  fore  and  demands  examination 
and  honest  facing.  This  is  particu- 
larly so  when  we  have  not  simply  ig- 
nored the  problem  but  have  deliber- 
ately and  cynically  lied  about  it,  de- 
nied it,  and  said  not  that  "Social 
Equality"  was  not  a  pertinent  and 


pressing  problem ;  but  rather  that  it 
was  no  problem  at  all. 

The  Birmingham  Speech 
A  ND  now  comes  President  Har- 
^*"  ding's  Birmingham  speech  when 
unwittingly  or  deliberately  the  Pres- 
ident brings  the  crisis.  We  may  no 
longer  dodge  nor  hesitate.  We  must 
all,  black  or  white,  Northerner  or 
Southerner,  stand  in  the  light  and 
speak  plain  words. 

The  President  must  not  for  a  mo- 
ment be  blamed  because,  when  invit- 
ed to  the  semi-centennial  of  a  great 
southern  city  of  industry,  he  talked 
of  the  Negro  instead  of  the  results 
of  profitable  mining.  There  is  but 
one  subject  in  the  South.  The  South- 
erners themselves  can  speak  no  other, 
think  no  other,  act  no  other.  The 
eternal  and  inevitable  southern  topic 
is  and  has  been  and  will  be  the  Black 
Man. 

Moreover,  the  President  laid  down 
three  theses  with  which  no  American 
can  disagree  without  a  degree  of  self- 
stultification  almost  inconceivable, 
namely: 

1.  The  Negro  must  vote  on  the 
same  terms  that  white  folk  vote. 

-2.  The  Negro  must  be  educated. 

3.  The  Negro  must  have  economic 
Justice. 

The  sensitive  may  note  that  the 
President  qualified  these  demands 
somewhat,  even  dangerously,  and  yet 
they  stand  out  so  clearly  in  his  speech 
that  he  must  be  credited  with  mean- 
ing to  give  them  their  real  signifi- 
cance.     And    in   this   the    President 
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made  a  braver,  clearer  utterance 
than  Theodore  Roosevelt  ever  dared 
to  make  or  than  William  Taft  or  Wil- 
liam McKinley  ever  dreamed  of.  For 
this  let  us  give  him  every  ounce  of 
credit  he  deserves. 

Social  Equality 
T>  UT  President  Harding  did  not 
stop  here.  Indeed  he  did  not  be- 
gin here.  Either  because  he  had  no 
adequate  view  of  the  end  of  the  fatal 
path  he  was  treading  or  because,  in 
his  desire  to  placate  the  white  South, 
he  was  careless  of  consequences,  he 
put  first  on  his  program  of  racial  set- 
tlement a  statement  which  could  have 
been  understood  and  was  understood 
and  we  fear  was  intended  to  be  un- 
derstood to  pledge  the  nation,  the 
Negro  race  and  the  world  to  a  doc- 
trine so  utterly  inadmissible  in  the 
twentieth  century,  in  a  Republic  of 
free  citizens  and  in  an  age  of  Human- 
ity that  one  stands  aghast  at  the  mo- 
tives and  the  reasons  for  the  pro- 
nouncement. 

It  may  to  some  seem  that  this  state- 
ment is  overdrawn.  Some  puzzled 
persons  may  say:  but  Negroes  them- 
selves have  told  me  that  they  repudi- 
ate "Social  Equality"  and  amalgama- 
tion of  race ;  in  fact,  right  there  at 
Birmingham,  Negro  applause  of  the 
President  was  audible. 

All  this  does  not  minimize — rather 
it  emphasizes  the  grave  crisis  precipi- 
tated by  the  President's  speech.  It 
emphasizes  the  fact  of  our  mental 
skulking  or  transparent  and  deliber- 
ate dishonesty  in  dealing  with  the 
Negro. 

Social  equality  may  mean  two 
things.  The  obvious  and  clear  mean- 
ing is  the  right  of  a  human  being  to 
accept  companionship  with  his  fel- 
low on  terms  of  equal  and  reciprocal 
courtesy.  In  this  sense  the  term  is 
understood  and  defended  by  modern 
men.  It  has  not  been  denied  by  any 
civilized  man  since  the  French  Revo- 
lution. It  is  the  foundation  of  de- 
mocracy and  to  bring  it  into  being, 


the  world  went  through  revolution, 
war,  murder  and  hell. 

But  there  is  another  narrow,  stilt- 
ed and  unreal  meaning,  that  is  some- 
times dragged  from  these  words, 
namely:  Social  Equality  is  the  right 
to  demand  private  social  companion- 
ship with  another. 

Or  to  put  it  more  simply:  the  real 
meaning  of  "social  equality"  is  eligi- 
bility to  association  with  men,  and 
the  forced  and  illogical  meaning  is 
the  right  to  demand  private  asso- 
ciation with  any  particular  person. 
Such  a  demand  as  the  latter  is  idiotic 
and  was  never  made  by  any  sane 
person ;  while  on  the  contrary,  for  any 
person  to  admit  that  his  character  is 
such  that  he  is  physically  and  moral- 
ly unfit  to  talk  or  travel  or  eat  with 
his  fellow-men,  or  that  he  has  no  de- 
sire to  associate  with  decent  people, 
would  be  an  admission  which  none 
but  a  leper,  a  criminal  or  a  liar  could 
possibly  make.  It  is  the  very  essence 
of  self  respect  and  human  equality 
and  it  carries  with  it  no  jot  of  arro- 
gance or  assumption — it  is  simply 
Homo  Sum. 

Self -Deception 
T\  ESPITE  this,  for  fifty  years  the 
Southern  white  man  has  said  to 
the  Negro:  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  consider  yourself  fit  to  associate 
with  white  people?  And  the  Negro 
has  answered ;  but  the  question  which 
he  answered  was  not  the  one  asked, 
but  rather  the  other  totally  different 
question :  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  want  to  force  your  friendship 
and  company  on  persons  who  do  not 
want  them?  The  answer  to  this  is 
obviously  an  emphatic  and  indignant 
No.  But  when  the  Negro  said  No, 
he  knew  that  he  was  not  answering 
the  question  the  white  man  intended 
to  ask  and  the  white  man  knew  that 
the  Negro  knew  this,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  purposely  asked  a  question 
of  double  and  irreconcilable  meaning, 
when  he  said,  "Do  you  want  Social 
Equality?" 
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And  so  this  undeceiving  deception 
has  gone  on  for  fifty  years  until  the 
President  of  the  United  States, 
throwing  caution  to  the  winds,  has 
either  boldly  or  unwittingly  an- 
nounced as  a  national  policy  that 
"men  of  both  races  may  well  stand 
uncompromisingly  against  every  sug- 
gestion of  Social  Equality." 

Or  in  other  words,  that  no  man,  no 
matter  how  civilized,  decent  or  gifted 
he  may  be,  shall  be  permitted  to  as- 
sociate with  his  fellow  men  on  terms 
of  equality  or  want  to  associate  with 
them,  if  he  be  a  Negro  or  of  Negro 
descent. 

Let  us  sweep  away  all  quibbling: 
Let  us  assume  that  the  President 
was  sane  and  serious  and  could  not 
and  d;d  not  mean  by  "social  equality" 
anything  so  inconceivable  as  the  right 
of  a  man  to  invite  himself  to  an- 
other man's  dinner  table.  No.  Mr. 
Harding  meant  that  the  American 
Negro  must  acknowledge  that  it  was 
a  wrong  and  a  disgrace  for  Booker 
T.  Washington  to  dine  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ! 

The  answer  to  this  inconceivably 
dangerous  and  undemocratic  demand 
must  come  with  the  unanimous  ring 
of  12  million  voices,  enforced  by  the 
voice  of  every  American  who  believes 
in  Humanity. 

Let  us  henceforward  frankly  ad- 
mit that  which  we  hitherto  have  al- 
ways known  ;  that  no  system  of  social 
uplift  which  begins  by  denying  the 
manhood  of  a  man  can  end  by  giving 
him  a  free  ballot,  a  real  education 
and  a  just  wage. 

Race  Equality 
ET  us  confess  that  the  pseudo- 
science  to  which  the  President 
unhappily  referred  as  authority,  and 
the  guilty  philanthropy  which  has 
greedily  levelled  racial  barriers  and 
now  seeks  with  the  bloodstained 
hands  of  a  Lugard  to  rearrange 
them  so  that  profit  may  emerge  and 
manhood  be  dammed — let  us  confess 
that  all  this  is  vain,  wrong  and  hypo- 


critical and  that  every  honest  soul 
today  who  seeks  peace,  disarmament 
and  the  uplift  of  all  men  must  say 
with  the  Pan-African  Congress : 

"The  absolute  equality  of  races, — 
physical,  political  and  social —  is  the 
founding  stone  of  world  peace  and 
human  advancement.  No  one  denies 
great  differences  of  gift,  capacity  and 
attainment  among  individuals  of  all 
races,  but  the  voice  of  science,  religion 
and  practical  politics  is  one  in  deny- 
ing the  God-appointed  existence  of 
superior  races,  or  of  races  naturally 
and  inevitably  and  eternally  infer- 
ior." 

To  deny  this  fact  is  to  throw  open 
the  door  of  the  world  to  a  future  of 
hatred,  war  and  murder  such  as  never 
yet  has  staggered  a  bowed  and  cruci- 
fied humanity.  How  can  a  man  bring 
himself  to  conceive  that  the  majority 
of  mankind — Chinese,  Japanese,  In- 
dians and  Negroes  are  going  to  stand 
up  and  acknowledge  to  the  world  that 
they  are  unfit  to  be  men  or  to  associ- 
ate with  men,  when  they  know  they 
are  men? 

Amalgamation 
L>  UT   President   Harding  does  not 
stop    even    here.      He    declares 
'Racial   amalgamation   there   cannot 
be." 

What  does  the  President  mean? 

Does  he  mean  that  the  White  and 
Negro  races  in  this  land  never  have 
mixed?  There  are  by  census  reports 
over  two  million  acknowledged  mu- 
lattoes  in  the  United  States  today; 
and  without  doubt  there  are,  in  fact, 
no  less  than  four  million  persons  with 
white  and.  Negro  blood. 

Does  he  mean  that  there  is  no  amal- 
gamation today?  Between  1850  and 
1921  the  mulattoes  have  increased 
over  400  per  cent.  Does  he  mean 
there  will  be  no  future  amalgama- 
tion?   How  does  he  know? 

Or  does  he  mean  that  it  would  be 
better  for  Whites  and  Blacks  not  to 
amalgamate?  If  he  meant  that,  why 
did  he  not  say  so  plainly?    And  if  he 
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had  said  so,  99  per  cent  of  the  Ne- 
groes would  agree  with  him.  We 
have  not  asked  amalgamation;  we 
have  resisted  it.  It  has  been  forced 
on  us  by  brute  strength,  ignorance, 
poverty,  degradation  and  fraud.  It  is 
the  white  race,  roaming  the  world, 
that  has  left  its  trail  of  bastards  and 
outraged  women  and  then  raised  holy 
hands  to  heaven  and  deplored  "race 
mixture."  No,  we  are  not  demand- 
ing and  do  not  want  amalgamation, 
but  the  reasons  are  ours  and  not 
yours.  It  is  not  because  we  are  un- 
worthy of  intermarriage  —  either 
physically  or  mentally  or  morally.  It 
is  not  because  the  mingling  of  races 
has  not  and  will  not  bring  mighty 
offspring  in  its  Dumas  and  Pushkin 
and  Coleridge-Taylor  and  Booker 
Washington.  It  is  because  no  real 
men  accept  any  alliance  except  on 
terms  of  absolute  equal  regard  and 
because  we  are  abundantly  satisfied 
with  our  own  race  and  blood.  And 
at  the  same  time  we  say  and  as  free 
men  must  say  that  whenever  two  hu- 
man beings  of  any  nation  or  race  de- 
sire each  other  in  marriage,  the  de- 
nial of  their  legal  right  to  marry  is 
not  simply  wrong — ;it  is  lewd. 

Segregation  and  Race  Pride 

A    ND   this  brings   us  to   the  last 
word  of  President  Harding:  He 
says  in  one  breath : 


Especially  would 
I  appeal  to  the  self 
respect  of  the  col- 
ored race.  I  would 
inculcate  in  it  the 
wish  to  improve  it- 
self as  a  distinct 
race  with  a  heredity, 
a  set  of  traditions, 
an  array  of  aspira- 
tions all  its  own. 
Out  of  such  racial 
ambitions  and  pride 
will  come  natural 
segregations. 


The  one  thing  we 
must  sedulously 
avoid  is  the  devel- 
opment of  group  and 
class  organizations 
in  this  country. 
There  has  been  a 
time  when  we  heard 
too  much  about  the 
labor  vote,  the  busi- 
ness vote,  the  Irish 
vote,  the  Scandinav- 
ian vote,  the  Italian 
vote,  and  so  on.  But 
the  demagogues  who 
would  array  class 
against  class  and 
group  against  group 
have  fortunately 
found  little  to  re- 
ward their  efforts. 


Is  the  President  calling  himself  a 
demagogue?  Does  he  not  realize  the 
logical  contradictions  of  his  thought? 
Can  he  not  see  his  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  Universal  in  the  Particular, 
the  menace  of  all  group  exclusiveness 
and  segregation  in  the  forced  segre- 
gation of  American  Negroes?  Can 
he  not  in  this  day  of  days  with  for- 
eigners of  every  race  flocking  to 
Washington  and  the  eyes  of  a  blood- 
weary  world  strained  after  them — 
can  he  not  realize  the  vast,  the 
awful  implications  of  this  appeal 
to  the  Frankenstein  of  race  exclu- 
siveness —  that  hateful  thing  which 
has  murdered  peace  and  culture  and 
nations  ?  Does  he  not  hear  the  answer 
that  leaps  to  our  lips?  For  when 
Warren  Harding  or  any  white  man 
comes  to  teach  Negroes  pride  of  race, 
we  answer  that  our  pride  is  our  busi- 
ness and  not  theirs,  and  a  thing  they 
would  better  fear  rather  than  evoke : 
For  the  day  that  Black  men  love  Black 
men  simply  because  they  are  Black, 
is  the  day  they  will  hate  White  men 
simply  because  they  are  White. 

And  then,  God  help  us  all ! 

CHAMOUNIX 

DHAVE  seen  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Federation  of  the 
World,  sitting  in  a  little  upper 
room  and  stared  at  by  report- 
ers, amidst  streams  of  hopes  and 
fears  and  of  intrigues.  After  that  I 
came  to  Chamounix — to  cow  bells 
and  silence  and  trickle  of  waters. 
Above  this  world-on-end,  lies  the  vast 
Thing  of  Snow, — silent,  tremendous, 
a  world  apart,  remembered  and  for- 
gotten ;  a  place  of  lights  and  shadows, 
unknown  to  earth.  And  of  mists.  I 
think  the  real  marriage  of  earth  and 
stars  lies  somehow  in  these  mists. 
There  is  every  preparation  for  it: 
the  calm  and  pretty  valley  with  its 
cows,  with  its  homes,  its  little  in- 
trigues and  tragedies,  its  laughter 
and  flowers.  Then  gradually  and 
gravely  uplifted,  the  pointing  pines ; 
the  fingers  of  the  sullen,   steadfast 
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pines,  pointing,  always  pointing. 
And  then  a  space  of  lichen,  leaf  and 
brown  gorse;  and  then  a  wide  grey 
pause  of  utter  rock,  weirdly  a  waste, 
grim  in  its  sense  of  age  and  strength. 
After  that  the  snows,  the  white  and 
blue  and  golden  snows  with  their 
feet  drabbled  in  the  earth. 

What  more  fitting  approach  to  the 
stars,  to  the  thoughts  that  lie  beyond 
the  world,  enchained  and  hallowed? 
One  sees  this  mirage  of  earth  and 
skies  as  a  mist,  a  grey  and  white  un- 
certainty, where  line  and  point  drift, 
merge  and  dissolve  into  something 
that  is  just  cloud  and  sky. 

Last  night  in  the  rift  of  the  world 
formed  by  the  serried  snow-broider- 
ed  edge  of  the  Alps,  I  saw  the  moon 
sailing  in  seas  of  sounds  and  tints 
of  tawny  green  and  hurrying  waters ; 
without  the  narrow  rift,  lifted  their 
heads,  snows  of  clouds  and  clouds  of 
snows,  mountains  real  and  moun- 
tains spiritual,  clouds  of  mountains 
and  mountains  of  clouds,  until  the 
world,  the  great  soiled  world,  was  a 
thing  so  beautiful,  so  rare,  so  still 
and  sweet  that  life  seemed  all  love 
and  wonder.  I  could  almost  hear  the 
sound  of  stars  raining  down  upon 
Mont  Blanc :  the  mist  of  the  rain  was 
moon  shine  there  on  the  dim  White 
Mountain,  and  the  song  of  the  sound 
of  it  was  as  the  voice  of  death  calling 
to  the  victorious.  It  was  like  white 
age  above  the  brutal  strength  of 
youth;  it  was  sweet  childhood  which 
is  always  apart  and  beyond  the  scar- 
red and  moaning  world.  How  singular 
is  this  ceaseless  sound  of  waters,  the 
dripping  and  dropping  of  snows,  the 
roar  of  fallen  mists,  the  dashing  of 
clouds  in  the  slow,  grey  and  crumpled 
rivers  of  riven  ice.  And  yet  against 
the  voice  of  the  waters  is  the  voice 
of  the  mountain ;  it  is  the  mountain 
audible,  the  song  of  snows,  the  color 
of  space,  the  feeling  of  things  with- 
out end.  The  mountain  is  unmove- 
able;  day  and  day,  night  after  night 
we  have  flown  and  whirled  about  it, 
changed  to  city  after  city  and  ridden 


over  hill  and  dale,  resting  and  run- 
ning, yet  the  mountain  is  always 
there,  pale  and  calm  and  motionless, 
curiously  eternal. 

If  I  lived  here  long  I  should  pray 
to  Mont  Blanc,  throwing  my  hands 
in  ecstacy,  screaming  my  tears.  I 
should  heap  fire  against  it  and  vow 
gold  and  jewels.  It  should  be  God. 
For  what  else  can  God  be  but  a 
Mountain  or  the  Sea? 

In  that  transforming  miracle  of 
the  mountain  and  the  mist  there  is 
always  sinking  to  earth  some  solemn 
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singing  as  of  things  and  of  thoughts 
that  rise  above,  beyond  and  athwart 
the  heavy  tongued  earth  and  melt  to 
something  vaster  and  truer.  It  is 
midnight  in  the  valley.  I  cannot 
sleep,  for  the  mountain  never  sleeps 
and  the  moon  tonight  is  widely 
awake.  I  sit  and  scribble  and  then 
ever  and  again  creep  to  my  window. 
The  marvel  of  it,  the  sheer,  inhuman 
perfectness  of  it  all,  the  almost  pain 
of  its  beauty  and  hurt  of  its  joy!  It 
is  there  still  in  the  morning.  The 
White  Wraith  has  melted  into  the  sky, 
throwing  earthwards  one  long  pale 
finger.  Its  feet  are  at  the  founding 
stones  of  the  universe  and  its  head 
is  lost  with  the  stars.  Its  thoughts 
are  the  thoughts  of  God.  The  world 
is  grey  and  black  with  purple  inter- 
ludes. The  waters  wail.  At  last  the 
long  shaft  dies  there  from  the  top- 
most shoulder  of  the  mighty  hill  and 
with  its  death  the  mist  drops  nearer 
to  the  black  and  burning  earth.  And 
always  the  pines  point  upward. 

THE  SERMON  IN  THE  CRADLE 

OW  when  Jesus  was  born  in 

Benin  of  Nigeria  in  the  days 

of  English  rule,  behold,  there 

|   came    wise    men    from    the 


East  to  London. 

Saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  born 
King  of  the  Blacks?  For  we  have 
seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are 
come  to  worship  him. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  had 
heard  these  things,  he  was  troubled, 
and  all  England  with  him. 

And  when  he  had  gathered  all  the 
chief  priests  and  scholars  of  the  land 
together,  he  demanded  of  them 
where  this  new  Christ  should  be 
born. 

And  they  said  unto  him,  in  Benin 
of  Nigeria:  for  thus  it  was  written 
by  the  prophet : 

And  thou  Benin,  in  the  land  of 
Nigeria,  art  not  the  least  among  the 
princes  of  Africa:  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall 
rule  my  Negro  people. 


Then  the  Prime  Minister,  when 
he  had  privily  called  the  wise  men, 
inquired  of  them  diligently  what 
time  the  star  appeared. 

And  he  sent  them  to  Benin,  and 
said,  "Go  and  search  diligently  for 
the  young  child;  and  when  ye  have 
found  him,  bring  me  word  again, 
that  I  may  come  and  worship  him 
also." 

When  they  had  heard  the  Premier, 
they  departed ;  and  lo,  the  star,  which 
they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before 
them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over 
where  the  young  child  was. 

When  they  saw  the  star,  they  re- 
joiced with  exceeding  great  joy. 

And  when  they  were  come  into  the 
house,  they  saw  the  young  child  with 
Mary  his  mother,  and  fell  down,  and 
worshipped  him:  and  when  they  had 
opened  their  treasures,  they  pre- 
sented unto  him  gifts :  gold  and 
medicine  and  perfume. 

And  being  warned  of  God  in  a 
dream  that  they  should  not  return 
to  England,  they  departed  into  their 
own  country  another  way. 

Save  one,  and  he  was  black.  And 
his  own  country  was  the  country 
where  he  was;  so  the  black  Wise 
Man  lingered  by  the  cradle  and  the 
new-born  babe. 

The  perfume  of  his  gift  rose  and 
filled  the  house  until  through  it  and 
afar  came  the  dim  form  of  years  and 
multitudes.  And  the  child,  seeing 
the  multitudes,  opened  his  mouth  and 
taught  them,  saying: 

Blessed  are  poor  folks  for  they 
shall  go  to  heaven. 

Blessed  are  sad  folks  for  someone 
will  bring  them  joy. 

Blessed  are  they  that  submit  to 
hurts  for  they  shall  sometime  own 
the  world. 

Blessed  are  they  that  truly  want 
to  do  right  for  they  shall  get  their 
ivish. 

Blessed  are  those  who  do  not  seek 
revenge  for  vengeance  will  not  seek 
them. 
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Blessed  are  the  pure  for  they  shall 
see  God. 

Blessed  are  those  who  will  not 
fight  for  they  are  God's  children. 

Blessed  are  those  whom  people  like 
to  injure  for  they  shall  sometime  be 
happy. 

Blessed  are  you,  Black  Folk,  when 
men  make  fun  of  you  and  mob  you 
and  lie  about  you.  Never  mind  and 
be  glad  for  your  day  will  surely 
come. 

Always  the  world  has  ridiculed  its 
better  souls. 

TO  THE  PAN-AFRICAN  CONGRESS 

(Address  delivered  by  M.  Jean 
Baugniet,  in  the  name  of  the  Inter- 
national Confederation  of  Students 
at  Brussels,  Belgium,  Sept.  2,  1921.) 

H I  HE  International  Confedera- 
!  tion  of  Students  would  not 
want  the  second  Pan-African 
I  Congress  to  close  without  ex- 
tending fraternal  greetings  to  the 
organizers  and  members  of  the  Con- 
gress in  session  here. 


It  therefore  takes  this  opportunity 
to  express  at  this  meeting  its  most 
sincere  sympathy  for  the  intelli- 
gentsia of  the  Negro  race.  At  a  mo- 
ment, and  in  a  day  when  millions  of 
Negroes  are  collaborating  beyond 
the  Atlantic  and  beyond  the  Sahara 
on  the  things  of  the  mind,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  ignore  them  or  to 
leave  them  ignored.  We  believe  that 
one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  the 
youth  of  our  day  is  to  assemble,  re- 
gardless of  prejudice  of  race  or  color, 
the  intellectual  forces  of  all  nations 
in  the  hope  of  advancing  toward  a 
better  future. 

So  it  is  with  hearts  of  ardent 
hopefulness  that  we  today  greet 
Negro  students  and  their  leaders 
from  across  the  sea.  If  their  desire 
to  know  us  is  as  strong  as  ours  to 
know  them,  we  shall  assuredly  suc- 
ceed in  evolving  a  mutually  beneficial 
understanding.  Negro  brothers,  the 
International  Confederation  of  Stu- 
dents extends  to  you  its  heartfelt 
sympathy. 


BUYERS  OF  DREAMS 

A  Story 


Ethel   M.   Caution 


SPRING  and  Summer  had  passed  with 
their  promise  and  visions  of  life.  Now 
came  Autumn — glorious  fulfillment.  She 
painted  her  pathway  with  reds,  and  golds, 
and  browns.  Boughs  that  had  once  been 
showers  of  pink  petals  were  now  freighted 
with  richly  tinted  fruits.  Leaves  to  whom 
the  wind  had  whispered  shy  little  secrets 
covered  the  earth  with  their  radiant  hues, 
and  as  one  trampled  through  them,  the 
wonder  and  mystery  crept  up  into  one's 
very  soul.  If  with  Spring  came  restlessness 
and  yearning,  and  with  Summer  thrills  of 
experimenting,  with  Autumn  came  convic- 
tion and  decision. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  Seller  of 
Dreams  was  always  very  busy  with  folks 
wanting  various  and  sundry  dreams.  So 
today  he  busied  himself  polishing  his  cases 
and  placing  his  wares  to  the  best  advantage 
for  inspection  by  Youth,  Beauty,  and  Age 


who  would  surely  visit  him.  His  whole 
shop  was  radiant  and  inviting  with  clean- 
ness. 

And  such  dreams  as  he  had! — marvelous 
things  of  costly  price  and  others  not  so  at- 
tractive and  therefore  to  be  bought  for  less. 
And  because  in  the  Autumn  people  usually 
paid  highly  for  their  purchases,  the  less 
expensive,  ordinary  little  dreams  were  not 
given  the  place  of  honor. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning.  The  shop  had 
scarcely  been  open  when  in  came  a  dashing 
young  lady  needing  a  dream.  She  looked 
the  wares  over  very  carefully  and  asked 
prices.  One  that  was  all  shining  and  daz- 
zling appealed  to  her  but  the  price  was 
rather  more  than  she  had  thought  of  pay- 
ing. 

"Here  are  some  beautiful  ones,"  said  the 
shopkeeper. 

"Oh,  those!"  answered  the  girl  in  disgust. 
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"Well,  of  course,  they  are  not  as  gorgeous 
as  the  ones  you  like." 

The  girl  pondered  and  pursed  her  mouth 
and  made  little  mental  calculations  on  her 
fingers.     Finally: 

"If  you  will  agree,  I  will  pay  you  what 
I  have  with  me  now  and  you  can  put  the 
dream  aside.  I  will  come  with  the  rest 
later.    Will  that  be  all  right?" 

"Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  you  if  you 
are  sure  that  is  the  dream  you  wish." 

"Oh,  but  it  is!  Just  see  how  it  shines! 
Everyone  will  turn  to  look  because  it  is  so 
beautiful." 

She  went  away  with  a  satisfied  smile  on 
her  face. 

A  few  hours  later  another  girl  came  in, 
dignified  and  impressive  in  air,  and  asked 
to  see  the  dreams. 

The  shopkeeper  showed  her  the  shiny 
beautiful  ones;  but  she  wanted  something 
out  of  the  ordinary,  something  that  every- 
one didn't  have.  So  he  showed  her  some 
that  were  very  unique,  even  peculiar. 

"That's  what  I  am  looking  for.  I  want 
a  dream  that  will  make  me  stand  out  as 
one  in  a  thousand.  There  can  be  lots  of 
gorgeous  dreams  and  many  drab  ones,  but 
very  few  people  would  think  of  taking  one 
like  I  want.     That  is  why  I  want  it." 

She  paid  for  her  dream  and  took  it  away. 

Then  trade  lagged  until  nearly  closing 
time,  when  a  very  plain  little  girl  came  in 
and  quietly  closed  the  door. 

"What  kind  of  dream  would  you  like?" 
asked  the  keeper. 

"Oh,  I'll  look  around  and  see." 

"I  have  some  very  lovely  ones,  but,"  eye- 
ing her  plain  clothes,  "they  are  very  expen- 
sive." 

"It  won't  be  a  question  of  money.  I  have 
been  saving  and  saving  so  that  I  would  have 
enough  for  whatever  dream  I  picked  out." 

"Do  you  like  this  one?"  picking  out  the 
most  gaudy  one  he  had. 


"No,  no.  That  isn't  a  real  dream.  That 
is  only  a  bubble.  It  costs  a  lot,  but  we 
can't  always  measure  worth  by  cost.  That 
dream  is  for  the  society  butterfly.  It  means 
fine  clothes,  and  expensive  parties;  late 
hours  and  breakfasts  in  bed;  yachts  and 
trips;  perfume  and  paint;  and  in  the  end, 
emptiness  and  dissatisfaction." 

"Then,  maybe  you  would  like  this  one. 
I  sold  one  today." 

"No,  that  is  for  the  girl  who  wants  a 
career.  She  wants  a  dream  that  means 
bringing  the  world  to  her  feet  for  some 
wonderful  bit  of  work  she  has  cornered. 
She  doesn't  realize  the  emptiness  of  mere 
fame  and  of  work  done  just  for  personal 
glory." 

The  shopkeeper  noticed  the  wistful  twist 
in  her  smile  and  discovered  that  when  she 
looked  him  full  in  the  face,  there  were 
golden  lights  in  her  deep  brown  eyes. 

"I  think  I  like  that  dream  over  there," 
she  said,  indicating  a  very  inconspicuous 
one  off  in  a  corner. 

"That  looks  like  a  real  dream  and  I  am 
glad  it  is  not  very  expensive,  because  more 
girls  can  buy  one.  Let  me  show  you  how 
beautiful  it  is." 

He  handed  it  out  to  her  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  and  there  was  a  lilt  in  her  voice 
as  she  held  it  up  to  the  light  and  said: 

"This  dream  means  comradeship,  and 
love,  home  and  happiness.  Can  you  not 
see  the  beautiful  babies  in  it?  See  their 
laughing  eyes,  and  the  dimples  in  their 
hands  and  plump  little  knees.  See  them 
wriggle  their  toes  and  reach  their  little 
hands  to  love  and  caress  your  face!  I 
wouldn't  pay  a  penny  for  your  flashy 
dreams.  A  pin  prick,  and  they  are  no  more. 
Neither  do  I  want  your  dream  of  a  career 
to  end  my  life  in  loneliness  and  emptiness 
and  bitterness.  This  is  a  dream  I  shall 
buy.     Love,  babies,  life!" 

And  the  shopkeeper  decided  that  of  the 
three,  she  had  made  the  wisest  choice. 


WHAT  EUROPE  THOUGHT  OF  THE  PAN- 
AFRICAN  CONGRESS 


Jessie  Fauset 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  a  New  York 
"*■  *■  newspaper  speaks  of  the  serious  con- 
sideration  which   Europe   gave  to   the  sit- 


tings of  the  Second  Pan-African  Congress. 
Judging  from  the  amount  of  publicity  re- 
ceived   from   the   leading   journals   of  the 
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world,  this  meeting  impressed  Europe  in 
many  ways.  The  London  Christian  World 
finds  it  most  impressive  in  its  personnel,  its 
eloquence  and  its  frankness: 

"There  has  been  a  small,  but  very  sig- 
nificant, group  of  Africans  in  London  dur- 
ing the  week-end.  They  hailed  from  Amer- 
ica and  Africa,  from  Guiana  and  the  West 
Indies,  etc.  They  included  barristers,  jour- 
nalists, medical  men,  ministers,  merchants 
and  university  students,  and  their  purpose 
was  to  bring  together  men  of  Negro  blood 
for  mutual  acquaintance  and  counsel  with 
a  view  to  envisage  the  Negro  problem  of 
the  world  as  a  whole,  and  to  lay  plans  for 
the  raising  of  the  African  by  strictly  con- 
stitutional means. 

"Apart  from  representatives  of  a  few 
missionary  societies  and  other  sympathiz- 
ers, it  was  entirely  a  colored  man's  Con- 
gress. Every  white  man  present  must  have 
been  amazed  at  the  revelation  of  power  and 
ability.  Of  course,  there  was  eloquence; 
that  goes  without  saying  when  the  speakers 
are  Negroes.  But  most  Europeans  must 
have  envied  some  of  the  speakers'  command 
of  lucid  English.  In  certain  instances  it 
was  only  eloquence ;  but  there  was  substance 
in  most  of  the  speeches  and  constructive 
suggestions  in  some.  One  could  not  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  sense  of  potency  and 
possibility.  Friendliness  was  a  marked  fea- 
ture. Most  of  those  present  had  never  met 
before,  yet  one  cannot  recall  a  Congress  in 
which  it  was  easier  for  a  sheer  outsider  to 
feel  at  home.  There  was  courtesy  and  good- 
fellowship  on  every  hand. 

"The  soul  of  the  Congress  was  Dr.  W.  E. 
Burghardt  DuBois,  the  author  of  the  pas- 
sionate and  amazing  book  'Darkwater.' 

"But  Dr.  DuBois  is  more  than  a  personal 
force;  he  is  significant  of  the  new  Negro. 
He  does  not  tower  as  an  isolated  figure 
above  his  fellows.  In  the  Congress  there 
were  men  of  eminence  in  many  walks  of 
life;  a  kind  of  Negro  intelligentsia,  all 
eager  for  the  raising  of  their  race.  They 
were  under  no  illusions  with  regard  to  Ne- 
groes. They  freely  criticized  themselves, 
especially  for  their  lack  of  cohesion.  The 
impression  grew  on  one  that  they  were  de- 
termined to  make  that  sneer  impossible  for 
the  future." 

The  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Free  Press 
thinks  such  a  congress  inevitable: 

"The    Pan-African    Congress,    which    is 


meeting  in  London  this  week,  is  a  signifi- 
cant sign  of  the  times.  The  educated  Negro 
has  become  vocal.  He  has  tasted  some  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  has 
been  asking  himself  questions  —  questions, 
some  of  which  even  the  white  man  may  find 
it  difficult  to  answer.  The  upheaval  cre- 
ated by  the  war  has  been  world-wide,  and 
the  wave  of  political  unrest  which  swept 
over  Europe  and  led  to  the  downfall  of 
ancient  dynasties  has  been  threatening  the 
framework  of  African  Society  as  well.  The 
black  man's  mind — like  the  white  man's 
creeds  and  philosophies — has  been  sorely 
shaken  by  the  war.  As  General  Smuts 
says,  he  is  losing  faith  in  the  white  man, 
in  the  white  man's  education,  and  the  white 
man's  religion.  The  educated  native  has 
heard  of  the  principle  of  "self-determina- 
tion," and  he  is  proceeding  to  apply  it  to 
his  own  case.  He  has  heard  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  asks  whether  the  Negro 
race  is  to  be  represented  at  the  great  San- 
hedrin  of  the  Tribes." 

The  Paris  Petit  Parisien  considers  it  ex- 
tremely fitting  that  the  Congress  should  be 
held  in  Rue  Blanche  (White  Street).  Pierre 
Bonardi  writes: 

"These  blacks  who  were  holding  their 
meetings  in  White  Street  gave  the  effect 
of  a  symbolism  which  was  perfectly  justified 
since  the  members  of  the  Congress  have 
taken  upon  themselves  as  their  mission  the 
establishment  of  an  equality  between  the 
black  race  and  the  white  race,  an  equality 
if  not  of  color  at  least  of  values.  This 
concern  which  they  manifest  proves,  to 
start  with,  that  the  desired  equality  does 
not  as  yet  exist,  but  the  high  personages 
who  figure  in  this  Congress  gave  proof  by 
their  very  presence  that  some  Africans  have 
on  the  one  hand  attained  to  the  very  high- 
est degree  of  civilization,  and  that  they 
would  like,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  Negro  race  is  very  near 
the  intellectual  level  of  other  races." 

According  to  the  Paris  Humanite,  France 
had  not  suspected  the  existence  of  such  a 
group  of  educated  and  thoughtful  men  and 
women  of  African  descent: 

"The  black  and  mulatto  intelligentsia 
which  the  Congress  revealed  or  permitted 
us  to  know  better,  showed  by  its  very  exist- 
ence that  the  black  race  is  not  naturally 
or  essentially  an  inferior  race,  and  that  it 
is  not  destined  to  remain  so  forever. 
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"How  can  we  consider  inferior  to  white 
men  these  orators  with  their  clear  thought 
and  their  ready  words;  these  audiences  at 
once  calm  and  attentive;  these  delegates, 
men  and  women  representing  strong  organi- 
zations of  tens,  yes  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  members;  that  charming  young  woman 
who  was  the  first  colored  aviatrix  of  Amer- 
ica?" 

No  less  noted  a  personage  than  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  African  explorer  and  writer,  re- 
marks in  the  London  Observer: 

"There  has  been  meeting  in  London  a 
Pan-African  Congress,  attended  mainly  by 
American  Negroes  or  Americans  with  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  Negro  blood  in 
their  composition.  But  there  have  also  par- 
ticipated a  few  educated  African  Negroes 
and  several  men  or  women  wholly  of  the 
white  race.  I,  myself,  had  wished  to  be 
there  to  take  part  in  one  or  two  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  to  meet  old  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances from  America  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  growing,  intensifying  prob- 
lems of  the  Negro  race  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Africa." 

The  London  African  World  shows  that 
the  spectators  must  have  found  the  sessions 
well  worth  attending: 

"Throughout  the  Pan-African  Congress' 
sessions  in  London  it  was  very  wisely 
steered.  Its  meetings  became  more  inter- 
esting and  better  attended  as  they  contin- 
ued. All  phases  of  Negro  disability  in 
Africa — West,  East,  North,  and  South — 
were  touched.  Extremes  of  speech  were 
carefully  tempered  by  succeeding  speakers. 
These  men  all  had  something  to  say,  and 
said  it,  for  the  most  part  excellently.  Ideas 
for  the  future  emerged.  But  always  be- 
hind it  all  there  was  the  resentment  at  the 
manner  of  treatment  by  the  ruling  white 
races  whatever  the  Continent  to  which  they 
belonged. 

"The  impressions  of  the  Congress  that 
remain  in  one's  mind  are  the  intense  love 
of  country  and  race,  the  boundless  enthusi- 
asm, easily  stirred  into  emotional  display, 
the  deep-rooted  sense  of  grievance,  the  ef- 
fective manner  in  which  many  of  the  speak- 
ers marshalled  their  arguments,  and  the 
merriment  that  so  easily  bubbled  at  some 
of  the  humorous  flicks  at  the  ideas  of  Euro- 
peans." 

Black  men  have  something  to  contribute 


to  the  world  thinks  the  London  Challenge: 

"The  Second  Pan-African  Congress, 
which  has  now  concluded  its  sessions,  is  an 
event  of  the  gravest  import.  The  growth 
of  a  body  of  public  opinion  among  peoples 
of  Negro  descent,  broad  enough  to  be  called 
Pan-African,  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  while  the  leader  of  the  Congress, 
Dr.  DuBois,  is  miles  removed  from  the  in- 
flated ambitions  and  swaggering  attitude  of 
Mr.  Marcus  Garvey,  he,  too,  stands  for  the 
development  of  a  black  race-consciousness 
opposing  itself  in  pride  and  defiance  to  the 
whites.  The  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  of  which 
Dr.  DuBois  is  secretary,  is  a  sane  organiza- 
tion which  has  already  gained  considerable 
influence  and  succeeded  in  defending  the 
black  man's  rights  all  over  the  world.  The 
Association  has  a  claim  upon  the  sympa- 
thy and  help  of  every  Christian,  not  only  in 
view  of  the  terrible  recrudescence  of  lynch- 
ing and  forced  labor,  but  because  the  Afri- 
can race  must  be  helped  to  make  its  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  world's  life  and 
thought." 

It  is  clear  to  the  London  Daily  Graphic 
that  these  black  men  and  women  were  proud 
of  their  cause: 

"They  were  so  intensely  in  earnest,  both 
the  men  and  women,  so  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  their  right  to 
a  citizen's  franchise,  to  representation  in 
the  world's  councils,  to  everything,  in  fact, 
that  civilized  humanity  offers  to  her  sons, 
regardless  of  race,  color  and  creed." 

The  London  Public  Opinion  feels  that  the 
race  has  found  itself  and  calls  the  Con- 
gress : 

"A  remarkable  exhibition  of  race-con- 
sciousness and  a  revelation  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  development  of  the  Negro." 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan-African  Congress 
is  defined  by  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald: 

"The  Pan-African  Congress  is  not  a 
scheme  of  migration  either  to  Africa  or 
elsewhere.  It  believes  in  the  equality  of 
men  and  races,  but  it  seeks  to  realize  this 
through  education  and  opportunity  and  peri- 
odic conference. 

"The  question  of  the  status  of  the  Negro 
in  modern  society,  the  leaders  declare,  is 
no  longer  a  domestic  problem  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  parochial  problem  of  Jamaica, 
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or  a  Colonial  problem.  It  is  rather  a  great 
world-wide  problem  to  be  viewed  and  con- 
sidered as  a  whole." 

The  Paris  Petit  Parisien  elaborates  a  lit- 
tle: 

"To  bring  about  the  evolution  of  the 
black  race  which  is  scattered  throughout 
the  entire  world,  to  obtain  for  it  absolute 
equality  with  the  white  race  from  the  po- 
litical, social  and  economic  standpoint  by 
means  of  development  resulting  from  the 
education  and  the  instruction  which  the 
former  is  to  receive  from  the  latter,  to 
make  it  co-operate  closely  with  the  white 
race — such  are  the  main  ideas  of  the  new 
Pan-African  Congress  which  opened  its  ses- 
sions yesterday  in  the  Hall  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers and  which  was  presided  over  by  M. 
Diagne,  Deputy  and  High  Commissioner  of 
black  troops  in  France." 

A  note  of  selfish  fear  is  sounded  by  the 
Paris  Matin: 

"What  is  the  goal  of  the  Pan-African 
movement? 

"The  liberation  of  the  blacks.  This  is 
a  legitimate  goal  and  one  which  will  be  in- 
evitably attained.  It  will  be  attained  the 
moment  that  the  .men  actually  under  the 
domination  of  the  superior  races  will  have 
learned  how  to  know  and  to  co-ordinate 
their  own  forces. 

"We  have  seen  what  has  been  taking 
place  in  Japan.  We  shall  learn  perhaps  to- 
morrow of  the  transforming  of  China  and 
later — it  is  almost  a  certainty  there  will  be 
a  transformation  of  Africa.  But  what  we 
want  is  that  this  movement  which  we  our- 
selves have  helped  to  create  will  not  turn 
against  us.  We  are  willing  to  help  in  an 
evolution  which  we  ourselves  have  prepared, 
but  we  do  not  hold  with  being  the  victims 
of  a  revolution. 

"The  Congress  particularly  desires  that 
the  problems  raised  by  the  contact  of  the 
black  and  white  races  be  studied  and  made 
public." 

The  Reuter  Press  Agency  reports  of  the 
last  Paris  meeting  in  the  Westminster  Ga- 
zette: 

"The  Congress  concluded  its  sittings  yes- 
terday with  the  adoption  of  a  document  ad- 
dressed to  the  world  at  large,  in  which  the 
role  of  each  of  the  colonizing  Powers  is  ex- 
amined. 

"The  statement  in   question  particularly 


insists  on  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the 
equality  of  the  races  from  both  the  physical, 
political  and  social  points  of  view,  and  of 
the  constitution,  among  the  colonizing  Pow- 
ers, under  the  aegis  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, of  an  International  Committee 
charged  to  study  the  problem  raised  by 
the  evolution  and  protection  of  the  Negro 
race." 

France  at  least  realizes  that  black  as  well 
as  white  people  are  divided  into  groups  of 
extremists,  of  conservatives,  of  hare- 
brained schemers,  of  careful  thinkers.  The 
Paris  Temps  submits: 

"It  is  the  claims  of  the  wiser  group 
which  must  be  studied.  As  was  perfectly 
natural  they  turned  towards  the  League  of 
Nations  and  asked  it  to  establish  in  its 
bureau  a  permanent  organization  charged 
with  working  toward  the  liberation  of  black 
peoples  and  founded  on  the  principle  of 
equality  of  races.  The  League  of  Nations 
can't  do  otherwise  than  give  them  some 
semblance  of  satisfaction  by  establishing  a 
commission  to  which  shall  be  entrusted  the 
study  of  the  question.  But  it  will  be 
prevented  by  the  prejudices  of  many 
from  proclaiming  equality  of  races  as  was 
the  case  at  the  Peace  Conference  when 
President  Wilson  absolutely  refused  to  rec- 
ognize it  in  the  case  of  Japan.  The  road 
will  be  long  for  Negroes  in  the  League  of 
Nations  toward  the  liberation,  modest 
though  it  is,  whose  program  they  have  elab- 
orated in  their  Congress.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing to  keep  us  French  from  putting  into 
immediate  practice  in  our  colonies  some 
articles  at  least  of  this  program  to  start 
with.  There  is  one  to  which  we  certainly 
have  no  objections  since  indeed  we  have 
already  adopted  it  for  a  good  many  years 
back,  namely  'the  recognition  of  civilized 
men  as  civilized,  regardless  of  their  race 
or  color.' 

"In  the  main  the  Negroes  have  asked  us 
in  their  Congress  to  be  treated  as  brothers, 
backward  ones  for  the  most  part,  to  be  in- 
structed and  to  be  urged  toward  a  higher 
social  level,  with  good  will  and  with  respect 
for  their  race  so  far  as  its  natural  rights 
and  its  peculiar  characteristics  are  con- 
cerned. They  ask  our  friendly  aid  for  ad- 
vance along  a  road  to  civilization.  Such  a 
request  would  never  find  the  soul  of  our 
France    hostile    and    we    are    unwilling    to 
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doubt  that  our  Colonial  ministers  will  not 
take  time  to  go  to  Africa  to  make  some 
inquiries  into  the  best  methods  of  granting 
their  requests,  for  our  colonies  are  not  only 
territories  for  mines,  cattle,  agricultural 
products,  they  are,  in  addition  and  above 
all,  men  without  whom  our  colonies  would 
soon  be  sterile  wastes,  and  we  must  have 
these  men  not  against  us  but  for  us,  not 
constrained  by  force  but  allied  by  their 
hearts." 

To  some  the  Congress  is  indicative  of 
the  approach  of  black  -rule.  The  English 
Manchester  Dispatch  observes  mournfully: 

"The  white  races  do  not  naturally  look 
forward  with  joyful  emotions  to  the  day 
when  a  prolific  black  race  will  rule.  We 
may  salve  our  fears  by  pinning  our  faith 
to  the  mollifying  effects  of  education,  reli- 
gion, and  civilization,  but  the  time  may 
come  when  we  shall  have  to  submit  our- 
selves to  the  tender  mercies  of  our  dusky 
conquerors. 

"A  black  leader  observed  in  a  speech  the 
other  day:  'We  solemnly  warn  America 
that  the  patience  of  the  colored  peoples  has 
its  limits.' 

"A  possible  precaution  might  be  found 
in  the  provision  of  a  black  Palestine,  a 
home  of  their  own,  in  one  of  the  more  prom- 
ising lands  of  Africa." 

The  members  of  the  Congress  had  to  bat- 
tle with  the  obstacle  common  to  all  inter- 
national organizations — that  of  merging 
national  differences  into  a  racial  blend. 
Pierre  Bonardi  notes  in  the  Paris  Petit 
Parisien: 

"Each  of  these  Negroes  represents  a  men- 
tality which  is  not  racial  but  which  belongs 
to  the  particular  milieu  where  he  received 
his  education.  It  will  only  be  by  concilia- 
tion and  by  the  effacing  of  personalities 
that  they  will  arrive  at  anything.  If  Ne- 
groes succeed  in  making  one  their  different 
points  of  view,  in  effacing  themselves  in  the 
interest  of  their  brothers  despite  their 
personal  ambitions,  we  shall  have  to  admit 
that  they  will  have  given  an  unexpected 
example  to  the  whites  who  even  then  will 
hardly  be  able  to  follow  it. 

"The  blacks  of  Africa  certainly  have 
valuable  defenders  in  their  brothers  who 
hail  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Every- 
thing that  we  have  heard  at  these  meetings 
proves  it." 


But  there  was  unity,  and,  according  to 
the  London  West  Africa,  that  was  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  Congress: 

"The  fact  that  so  many  people  could 
gather,  at  great  expense,  from  remote 
places,  and  disregarding  the  point  that  they 
are  nationals  of  this  Power  or  that,  could 
unite  on  the  vital  matter  of  common  griev- 
ances alleged  to  be  suffered  _  solely  on  ac- 
count of  race,  and  could  speak  with  such  a 
sense  of  sincerity  and  responsibility,  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  lightly  be  passed  over. 
We  make  no  pretense  of  agreeing  with 
everything  in  the  speeches  and  resolutions. 
Probably  no  single  member  of  the  gather- 
ing differs  from  us  on  that  point.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  speakers  impress  one  with  a 
sense  of  their  earnestness,  their  willingness 
to  abide  the  issue  if  given  equality  of  op- 
portunity, and  their  resolve  to  work  for 
civil  and  political  freedom  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitutions  of  their  countries." 

In  Brussels  indeed  there  was,  however,  a 
serious  clash  between  American  and  British 
Negroes  on  the  one  hand,  and  French  and 
Belgian  Negroes  on  the  other,  with  regard 
to  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  passed  unanimously  at  London.  The 
Americans  and  British  gave  in  partly  be- 
cause there  was  a  chance  for  the  resolutions 
to  come  up  again  at  the  final  session  in 
Paris,  but  still  more  because  they  realized 
that  unity  between  the  different  black 
groups  was  the  supreme  necessity  of  the 
organization.  But  the  bad  faith  of  the 
French  presiding  officer,  M.  Diagne,  did 
not  pass  unnoticed.  Says  the  London  Afri- 
can World: 

"The  reason  of  these  strenuous  American 
and  British  efforts  to  have  the  London 
declaration  endorsed  by  the  Brussels  Con- 
gress was,  unquestionably,  'the  resentment 
at  the  manner  of  treatment  by  the  ruling 
white  races' — to  quote  an  expression  ir. 
your  last  week's  'Impressions  of  the  Meet- 
ings at  Westminster' — a  resentment  frc 
quently  ventilated  during  the  Congress,  and 
notably  by  Mr.  DuBois. 

"After  some  three  hours'  fierce  struggle 
concerning  the  refusal  by  Mr.  Diagne 
(chairman  of  the  Congress)  to  submit  the 
London  declaration  to  a  vote  of  Congress, 
this  distinguished  Senegalese  proposed  the 
vote  of  the  Otlet  (Belgian)  and  of  the  de 
Magalhaes    (Portuguese)    motions,   motions 
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asking  the  creation  in  each  colonial  nation 
of  an  institution  of  scientific  research,  con- 
cerning the  development  of  the  Negroes,  in- 
stitutes of  which  the  works  should  be  cen- 
tralized by  an  international  body. 

"These  motions  voted  by  M.  Diagne  and 
his  supporters  were  proclaimed  by  him, 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  whilst,  in  fact, 
this  was  not  the  case,  the  American  and 
British  Negroes  (the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress)   not  having  voted  for  it." 

Sometimes  a  note  was  sounded  which 
brought  back  a  protest  from  white  audi- 
tors. Brussels  was  peculiarly  sensitive. 
Says  L'Echo  de  la  Bourse: 

"A  Negro  doctor,  former  deputy  in  the 
Portuguese  Parliament,  declared  the  policy 
of  spoliation  and  of  oppression  must  give 
way  to  a  policy  of  co-operation.  He  de- 
clared also  the  right  of  the  black  race  to 
rise  as  well  as  the  others,  a  thing  more- 
over which  it  was  in  process  of  doing,  and, 
he  added,  since  the  colonies  in  the  heart  of 
Africa  are  not  adapted  to  white  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  whites  to 
have  healthy  and  well  instructed  workers 
there.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  that  col- 
onization, which  up  to  this  time  was  carried 
on  for  the  profit  of  the  white  man,  should 
also  be  made  profitable  to  the  black  man, 
and  'if  you  are  not  willing  to  co-operate  in 
our  advance,  we  shall  advance  just  the 
same  without  you  and  in  spite  of  you.'  This 
was  the  one  note  of  violence  which  was 
heard,  but  we  must  take  account  of  the 
circumstances  and  must  remember  that  the 
Portuguese  Congo  was  one  of  the  main 
countries  where  slaves  were  procured  and 
that  at  this  very  moment  they  are  still 
searching  for  laborers  for  San  Thome,  an 
island,  which  is  a  veritable  charnel-house 
for  Negroes." 

One  striking  instance  of  the  growing 
feeling  of  kinship  between  all  the  dark 
races  was  that  an  East  Indian  (Mr. 
Varma)  spoke  in  the  interest  of  East 
Africa.  The  London  African  World  reports : 

"Mr.  Varma  stated  that  the  Africans  of 
East  Africa  had  delegated  him  to  represent 
their  grievances  before  the  Colonial  Office 
and  any  societies.  On  the  basis  that  Euro- 
peans in  Kenya  had  argued  that  to  permit 
Indians  to  have  the  vote  would  be  to  injure 
the  rights  of  the  natives,  he  said  that  the 
Likipia    reserve    transfer,    the    eighty-four 


days'  forced  labor — which  he  called  the  'back 
to  slavery'  policy — the  suggested  reduction 
of  natives'  wages  from  six  rupees  a  month, 
the  vote  for  education  for  the  children  of 
3,000,000  natives  of  one-fifth  of  the  sum 
allocated  to  the  children  of  9,000  Euro- 
peans, showed  how  Europeans  safeguarded 
the  rights  of  natives.  If  the  Congress 
wanted  to  watch  the  interests  of  Africans 
in  East  Africa,  he  said,  now  was  the  time 
to  do  it." 

The  American  delegates,  according  to  the 
Scottish  Glasgow  Herald,  did  not  always 
confine  themselves  to  the  sufferings  of 
American  Negroes — there  was  also  progress 
to  be  reported: 

"Miss  Fauset,  of  Philadelphia,  literary 
editor  of  The  Crisis,  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  the  colored  women  in  America,  who,  she 
said,  had  been  a  great  moving  force  behind 
all  the  movements  for  emancipation.  Col- 
ored women  had  taken  up  social  work  in 
the  great  cities  of  America,  and  were  res- 
cuing many  girls  who  came  into  the  cities 
from  other  parts,  and  who,  through  their 
ignorance,  might  otherwise  be  exploited. 
Colored  women  were  everywhere  branching 
out  into  every  field  of  activity  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  in  business.  She  asked  the 
African  delegates  to  carry  a  message  of 
friendship  and  encouragement  to  Africr.n 
women  from  the  colored  women  of  Amer- 
ica." 

The  London  Times  gives  a  very  fair  idea 
of  the  program  in   Brussels: 

"Mme.  Curtis  dealt  with  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Liberia.  The  president  of  the  Con- 
gress, M.  Diagne,  pointed  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  that  Liberia  is  included 
among  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. He  declared  that  the  Entente  had 
specifically  recognized  the  equality  of  the 
white  and  colored  races  by  admitting  a 
Negro  representative  to  the  negotiations. 

"M.  Barthelemy,  Deputy  for  Arras,  laid 
stress  upon  the  necessity  for  sending  more 
doctors,  teachers,  and  missionaries  to  the 
colonies,  and  fewer  officials.  Miss  Fauset 
described  the  progress  made  in  America  by 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  colored  peo- 
ple. M.  Panda,  a  delegate  from  the  Bel- 
gian Congo,  protested  against  the  calumnies 
published  in  the  German  press  concerning 
the  black  troops  belonging  to  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Germany. 
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"After  the  session  had  ended  an  'African 
Room'  for  Colonial  exhibits  was  opened  in 
the  World  Palace." 

All  the  newspapers  wrote  at  length  on 
Dr.  DuBois,  who  was  generally  recognized 
as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Congress.  The 
correspondent  of  the  London  Challenge 
writes : 

"The  question  that  was  most  frequently 
asked  by  visitors  to  the  Congress  was 
whether  Dr.  DuBois  agreed  with  the  flam- 
boyant and  threatening  'All-Black'  policy 
of  Mr.  Marcus  Garvey.  He  told  me  that, 
while  he  was  in  accord  with  Garvey's  main 
aspiration,  he  repudiated  his  methods, 
which,  he  thought,  were  lacking  in  plain 
sense,  and  he  questioned  the  soundness  of 
his  financial  enterprises." 

The  Belgian  Echo  de  la  Bourse  thinks 
General  Smuts  would  choose  his  words  care- 
fully in  the  presence  of  the  American  lead- 
er: 

"Dr.  DuBois,  head  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, is  an  intellectual  of  mark.  He  gave 
us  an  exact  account  of  the  lamentable  con- 
ditions throughout  the  world. 

"General  Smuts  would  never  dare  declare 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  DuBois  as  he  did  in 
the  presence  of  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  Belgian  Star  and  of  The  Neptune, 
that  we  would  do  well  to  send  our  colonial 
officials  to  stay  a  while  in  South  Africa  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  treat  black  people. 

"Whether  or  not  you  like  M.  Burghardt 
DuBois,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  his 
program,  you  have  to  bow  to  his  brilliant  in- 
tellect and  his  devotion  to  the  black  race." 

Speaking  of  the  resolutions  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  DuBois  and  presented  at  all  three  sit- 
tings of  the  Congress,  Felicien  Challaye, 
delegate  from  the  Bureau  International 
pour  la  Defense  des  Indigenes,  says  in  Les 
Cahiers : 

"Such  is  the  program  developed  by  M. 
DuBois.  It  seems  to  me  to  take  into  account 
all  the  realities  and  all  the  possibilities,  to 
present  that  mingling  of  realism  and  of 
idealism  which  characterizes  great  political 
thought." 

The  Belgian  Independance  Beige  apolo- 
gizes for  the  indifference  of  the  whites  to- 
ward the  affairs  of  the  black  world: 

"The  session  (of  the  Pan-African  Con- 
gress) has  caused  no  little  surprise.  It  has 
even  given  rise  to  some  erroneous  interpre- 
tations.    We  know  so  little  of  the  black 


world  outside  of  that  of  the  African  colo- 
nial, in  our  political  preoccupation,  it  holds 
certainly  less  place  than  that  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans who  are  near  at  hand  or  that  of 
the  more  distant  Oriental.  However  'geo- 
centric' we  may  be  in  our  conception  of  the 
physical  world,  we  remain  'white  centric' 
with  regard  to  the  human  societies  which 
live  on  our  planet. 

"A  parallel  between  the  progress  wrought 
since  emancipation  by  the  blacks  of  the 
United  States  and  the  serfs  of  Russia  (lib- 
erated two  years  earlier)  points  to  an  ad- 
vance more  than  twice  as  great  on  the  part 
of  the  Negroes  from  the  economic  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  point  of  view  and  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  United  States  has 
also  taken  place  in  the  Antilles  and  in  many 
a  South  American  state." 

Even  France,  the  much-vaunted  friend 
of  the  blacks,  is  not  entirely  blameless.  M. 
Challaye  says  frankly  in  Les  Cahiers,  which 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  "Societe  Des 
Droits  de  L'Homme,"  the  organization  that 
freed  Dreyfus: 

"It  is  true  that  a  black  elite  is,  in  France, 
given  equal  treatment,  but  the  mass  of  na- 
tives in  the  colonies  of  France  as  well  as 
in  those  of  the  other  powers  is  too  often 
subjected  to  a  regime  of  tyranny  and  of 
spoliation.  I  personally  recalled  to  the 
Pan- African  Congress  the  plight  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  French  Congo  ever  since  the 
time  the  regime  of  the  great  concessionary 
companies  had  been  imposed  upon  them." 

It  is  pleasant  to  realize  that  these  dele- 
gates in  the  midst  of  their  warfare  for 
right  and  justice  took  advantage  of  this  oc- 
casion to  honor  the  dead.  The  London 
African  World  says  of  their  stay  in  Paris: 

"Between  the  afternoon  and  evening  ses- 
sions a  wreath  was  placed  by  the  delegates 
on  the  grave  of  the  unknown  French  sol- 
dier buried  under  the  Arch  of  Triumph — a 
beautiful  and  impressive  ceremony." 

So  the  Second  Pan-African  Congress 
came  to  an  impressive  end.  It  made  plain 
to  the  world  not  only  what  it  thought  of 
the  members  of  its  own  race,  but  pretty 
plainly  what  it  thought  of  the  members  of 
others.  The  London  Punch  points  it  out 
shrewdly : 

"  'no  eternally  inferior  races' 

"Headlines  in  The  Times. 

"No,  but  in  the  opinion  of  our  colored 
brothers,  some  infernally  superior  ones." 
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United    States    of   America 
-    R.   P.    Sims,   Bluefield,   W.   Va. 

West  Virginia  Teachers'  Association. 
H.    A.    Hunt,    Fort    Valley,    Ga., 

Ga.    Ass'n    Advancement    Negro    Education. 
G.    R.    Hutto,    Bainbridge,     Ga., 

Knights    of    Pythias. 
Mrs.    A.    E.    Hutto. 
P.  F.  Haynes,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 

Odd  Fellows. 
Dr.  Henry  R.  Butler,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Ancient   Free    Masons. 
H.    R.    Butler,   Jr.,    Atlanta,    Ga., 
Mrs.    Viola  Hart   Felton,   Americus,   Ga., 

Eastern    Star. 
Lydia  G.   Brown,   Washington,   D.   C, 

Dunbar  High  School. 
Florence   Kelley,   New   York  City, 

N.  A.  A.   C.  P. 
Rev.   W.  H.  Jernagin,  Washington,  D.   C. 

National   Race    Congress   of   America. 
Jessie    Fauset,    New    York   City, 

Delta   Sigma   Theta   Sorority. 
William   S.    Nelson,    New   York   City, 

Omega  Psi   Phi  Fraternity. 
Dr.    A.    Wilberforce   Williams,    Chicago,    111., 

Chicago    Defender   Pub.    Co. 
Bishop   C.   H.   Phillips,   Nashville,   Tenn., 

C.   M.   E.   Church. 
Bishop   John   Hurst,    Baltimore,    Md., 

A.    M.   E.    Church. 
Mrs.    John    Hurst. 
Dr.   R.   T.   Brown,  Birmingham,  Ala., 

C.   M.   E.   Church. 
Dr.   C.   H.   Phillips,  Jr.,   St.   Louis,   Mo., 

Missouri    Negro    Republican    League    Club. 
Mrs.   C.   H.  Phillips,  Jr. 
Mrs.   H.    R.    Butler,    Atlanta,    Ga., 

Colored     Parent-Teachers'     Association. 
Miss  Lavinia   Black,   New   York  City. 
Mr.    and   Mrs.    Arthur    Spingarn, 

N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 
C.    H.   Tobias,   New   York   City, 

International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Bishop  Cary  and  Mrs.  Cary,  Chicago,  111. 

A.    M.    E.    Church. 
Mrs.   French,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
R.    R.    Wright,   Jr.,    Philadelphia,    Pa., 

A.  M.  E.  Church. 
Capt.    and    Mrs.    N.    B.    Marshall, 
Walter  F.  White,  New   York  City, 

N.  A.  A.  C.  P 
Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  New  York  City, 

N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 

England 
Dr.    John    Alcindor   and    wife 
Alice  Werner 
George    Lattimore 
Ruth   Fisher 
Dr.   F.    Hoggan 
Robert  Broadhurst 
Mrs.    Fisher  Unwin 
J.   R.   Archer,  ex-Mayor  of  Battersea 
Roland  Hayes 
Rev.   Mr.   A.    M.    Chirgwin 
Rev.   Mr.    Frank   Lenwood 

France 
Deputy  Barthelemy 
Felicien    Challaye 
Mrs.    Ida   Gibbs   Hunt 
Senateur  Aubert 
Dr.   George  Jackson 
Rayford    Logan 
Mme.    L.    Chapoteau 
Mrs.   Charles  Young 

Belgium 
Paul  Otlet 
General  Gillain 
Jean   Baugniet 
Senateur    La   Fontaine 

Belgian    Congo 
Paul  Panda 

Members   of   Union    Congolaise    (18) 
Madame   Sorolea 

Sierra  Leone 
Mr.    Sutton 
Dr.    Ojo    Olaribigbe 
Rev.    Mr.    E.    G.    Granville 
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Gratien    Candace 
Isaac   Beton 


Dr.   Vitellian 


Guadeloupe 

Abyssinia 
India 


Mr.    Saklatvala  ' 

Mr.   Judhava 
I.    Ghous 

Portuguese  Africa   (5  provinces) 
Nicolas   de   Santos-Pinto,   of   the   Liga  Africana. 

Portugal 
Jose   de   Magalhaes,    President   of   the   Liga   Africana 

Morocco 
Mr.  Arnold 

Spain 
General    Luis    Sorelas 

Denmark 
Edward   F.    Frazier 

Madagascar 
Jean   Razaief 

Haiti 
Dantes  Bellegarde 
Villius   Gervais 

Grenada 
Albert    Marryshow 

Jamaica 
Nathan    S.    Russell 


British   Guiana 

Mr.    Callender 

Southern     Nigeria 
Ibidunni    Morondipe    Obadende 
Dr.    Peter  Thomas 

South   Africa 
Mrs.    Davis 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     John     L.     Dube,     representing     Natal. 

Senegal 
Blaise    Diagne 

Liberia 
Liberian    Consul    to    Brussels 
Mrs.    Helen    Curtis 

East  Africa 
Norman  Leys 
Mr.    Banda 
V.    S.    Varma 

Gold  Coast 
J.    Eldred    Taylor 
W.    T.    Hutchinson 

Nigeria 
Rev.    W.    B.    Mark 


Other  persons  were  present  from  Swaziland, 
Jamaica,  Martinique,  French  Congo,  Trinidad,  the 
Philippines  and  Liberia;  and  in  addition  to  these  tkere 
were   at   least   1,000    visitors. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  OF   LABOR 
OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


Sir: 

T  HAVE  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
■*■  ceipt  of  a  copy  of  the  address  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  voted  for  by  the  Sec- 
ond Pan-African  Congress,  which  met  in 
London,  Brussels  and  Paris,  the  28th,  29th 
and  31st  of  August  and  the  2nd,  3rd,  5th 
and  6th  of  September,  1921,  a  copy  which 
you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  on  the 
15th  of  last  September  through  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  for  the  Defense  of  Na- 
tives. 

This  address  contains  the  following  reso- 
lution which  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
International  Bureau  of  Labor.  "The  sec- 
ond Pan-African  Congress  asks  that  in  the 
International  Bureau  of  Labor  a  section 
be  set  aside  to  deal  particularly  and  in  de- 
tail with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  native 
labor,  especially  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 
This  Congress  earnestly  believes  that  the 
labor  problems  of  the  world  can  never  be 
understood  or  completely  solved  so  long  as 
colored,  and  especially  black,  labor  is  en- 
slaved and  neglected.  The  Congress  be- 
lieves furthermore  that  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  emancipation  of  labor  through- 
out the  world  would  be  the  organization 
of  a  thorough  investigation  into  native  la- 
bor." 

1  learned  of  this  resolution  with  the  ut- 
most interest  because  it  set  before  the  In- 


ternational Bureau  of  Labor  the  entire 
problem  of  the  protection  of  native  labor- 
ers and  especially  of  Negro  laborers.  This 
matter  of  protection  indeed  has  been  one 
of  the  principal  preoccupations  of  this  in- 
stitution ever  since  its  inception. 

The  International  Bureau  of  Labor  has 
always  considered  it  its  duty  to  protect  la- 
borers without  making  any  race  distinction 
and  indeed  that  its  protection  ought  to  ex- 
tend especially  to  those  men  who  are  sub- 
jected to  the  most  inhuman  conditions  of 
labor,  as  is  the  case  of  a  large  number  of 
native  peoples,  particularly  of  black  peo- 
ples. The  principle  of  the  equality  of 
races  in  the  matter  of  protection  which  it 
pretends  to  afford  laborers  is  with  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Labor  a  first  princi- 
ple. In  proof  of  this  see  the  preamble  and 
article  427  of  part  13  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Although  it  is  true  that  in  this  matter 
as  in  many  others  the  International  Bureau 
of  Labor  can  interfere  only  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  because  of  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  very  diversity  of  the  govern- 
ing nations,  and  although,  in  general,  it 
has  no  other  weapon  than  recourse  to  public 
opinion,  still  the  International  Bureau  of 
Labor  is  not  entirely  without  some  means 
of  protecting  native  labor. 

The  first  of  these  is  revealed  in  article 
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421  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  tenor  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

"The  members  promise  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  agreements  (covenants,  articles, 
etc.)  of  which  they  shall  have  approved, 
conformably  to  the  stipulations  of  the  pres- 
ent part  of  the  present  treaty,  to  those  of 
their  colonies  or  possessions,  and  to  those  of 
their  protectorates  which  have  not  com- 
plete self-government,  with  the  following 
reservations : 

1.  That  the  agreement  should  not  be  ren- 
dered inapplicable  by  local  conditions. 

2.  That  the  modifications  necessary  to 
adapt  the  agreement  to  local  conditions 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  latter  (the 
agreement) . 

Each  of  the  members  will  have  to  notify 
the  International  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the 
decision  which  it  proposes  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  each  of  its  colonies  or  possessions 
or  its  protectorates  which  does  not  have 
complete  self-government." 

On  that  day  six  members  ratified,  com- 
pletely or  in  part,  the  Agreements  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  namely:  Finland, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  India,  Roumania  and 
Czecho-Slovakia 

In  accordance  with  article  408  of  this 
same  Treaty,  the  International  Bureau  of 
Labor  has  sent  to  the  British  government 
a  formula  for  an  annual  report,  inviting  it 
(the  British  government)  to  make  known 
the  measures  taken  or  envisaged  by  it  for 
putting  into  execution  one  of  the  agree- 
ments which,  it  had  already  ratified  .... 

But  native  labor  should  be  protected  not 
only  in  the  colonies  or  protectorates  of  the 
nations  possessing  colonies,  but  also  among 
the  people  who  are  to  comply,  according  to 
the  Peace  Treaty,  with  the  regime  of  the 
Mandates. 

Here  again  the  International  Bureau  of 
Labor  obtained  through  the  organ  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  Labor,  through 
negotiations  with  the  League  of  Nations 
(an  account  of  which  you  will  find  in  the 
copy  of  the  Official  Bulletin  which  I  am 
sending  with  this  letter),  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  an  expert  of  its  choosing  in 
the  permanent  Commission  of  Mandates  es- 
tablished by  article  22  in  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Thanks  to  this  representation,  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Labor  will  have  also 
under   its   jurisdiction   the  whole   ensemble 


of  the  laboring  world;  and  native  peoples, 
even  those  suffering  from  the  most  inhuman 
treatment,  may  have  the  certainty  of  being 
protected. 

The  resolution  which  you  sent  me  shows 
that  the  second  Pan-African  Congress  has 
completely  realized  that  the  first  step  in 
bringing  about  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  native  labor  is  to  keep  public  opin'on  in- 
formed by  a  meticulous  system  of  presenta- 
tion of  the  actual  conditions  which  control 
this  labor  at  the  present  time,  not  only  in 
the  colonies  and  protectorates  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  but  also  in  the  territories 
placed  according  to  the  regime  of  the  Man- 
dates under  the  tutelage  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  resolution  also  points  out  the 
means  of  carrying  on  this  inquiry  continu- 
ously, namely,  the  establishment  in  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Labor  of  a  section 
whose  special  duty  shall  be  the  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
native  laborers  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

I  am  dwelling  on  this  interesting  sugges- 
tion all  the  more  because  for  some  months 
past  I  myself  have  been  trying  to  bring  it 
to  fruition.  I  have  had  to  renounce  this 
project  temporarily  for  lack  of  a  sufficiently 
large  personnel.  Today  re-established  in 
my  intention  through  the  resolution  of  the 
Pan-African  Congress,  I  am  going  to  take 
up  the  idea  again  and  try  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  establish  a  section  of  Native  Labor. 
Naturally  the  budget  at  my  disposal  is  still 
limited  and  the  section  cannot  have  at  its 
inception  a  complete  development.  Never- 
theless, I  am  sure  that  eventually  I  shall  be 
able  to  extend  its  limits  to  meet  the  really 
considerable  task  which  it  will  have  to  han- 
dle. At  present  an  official  of  the  Scientific 
Division  is  going  to  be  charged  with  fol- 
lowing up  the  conditions  of  native,  and 
particularly  of  Negro  labor.  I  will  let  you 
know  at  some  future  date  the  name  of 
this  official  who  furthermore  will  be  in- 
structed to  establish  relations  between  the 
International  Bureau  of  Labor  and  you  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  International 
Bureau  for  the  Defense  of  Aborigines  on 
the  other. 

I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  seeing  these 
relations  develop  into  a  closely  welded,  re- 
liable and  cordial  collaboration  and  it  is  in 
that  hope  that  I  am  extending  to  you  the 
assurance  of  my  complete  regard. 

Albert  Thomas. 


National  *  Association  •  for  •  (he  •  - 
Advancement  of-  Colored.- People 


A  FEDERAL  ANTI-LYNCHING  BILL! 

HPHE  ten-year  fight  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P., 
*•  for  a  Federal  Anti-lynching  bill,  has 
reached  its  most  successful  and  most  critical 
point.  On  October  20,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives reported  out  favorably  the  Dyer  Anti- 
lynching  bill  H.  R.  13.  This  action  was 
taken  after  the  bill  had  been  amended  and 
approved  by  the  Attorney-General,  remov- 
ing some  of  the  defects  which  might  have 
caused  it  to  be  attacked  on  constitutional 
grounds  after  its  passage. 

The  fight  has  reached  the  stage  where 
we  must  bring  to  bear  every  possible  bit 
of  pressure  on  Congress  as  a  whole  and  on 
individual  Congressmen  to  force  action  im- 
mediately and  favorably  on  this  necessary 
legislation.  The  National  Office  of  the 
N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  through  its  four  hundred 
branches  and  through  other  organizations, 
is  seeking  to  have  thousands  of  telegrams 
and  letters  pour  in  upon  Congress  to  show 
the  nationwide  sentiment  behind  the  bill^ 
which  is  demanding  its  passage  by  Congress. 
Every  Negro  in  America  and  every  white 
person  who  is  opposed  to  the  crime  of  lynch- 
ing should  immediately  send  a  telegram  to 
his  or  her  representative.  Letters  are  valu- 
able, but  telegrams  are  more  impressive. 
We  must  let  Congress  know  that  the  failure 
to  pass  the  Dyer  bill  will  be  regarded  as  a 
betrayal.  We  must  let  every  representative 
in  Congress  know  that  a  vote  against  the 
Dyer  bill  is  a  vote  in  favor  of  lynching. 

Act  now!  Send  a  telegram  today!  Urge 
your  friends  to  do  the  same!  Be  sure  to 
mention  the  bill  by  name  and  by  number! 
With  our  united  strength  we  can  cause  the 
Dyer  bill  to  be  made  a  law  and  thus  end 
mob  rule  in  America ! 


As  we  go  to  press  we  hear  that  Henry 
Lincoln  Johnson  and  Perry  W.  Howard 
have  drafted  amendments  to  the  Dyer  bill 
which  will  ruin  its  effectiveness.  Demand 
the  unamended  Dyer  bill. 


ANNUALiMEETING 

HpHE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  As- 
-"-  sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  will  be  held  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  January  2,  1922,  at  two 
o'clock.  There  will  be  reports  from  officers 
and  branches,  and  the  nominations  for  di- 
rectors will  be  voted  upon. 

The  Nominating  Committee  for  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  reports  these  nominees  for 
terms  expiring  December  31,  1924: 

E.  Burton  Ceruti,  Esq.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mr.  George  W.  Crawford,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Bishop  John  Hurst,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Paul  Kennaday,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Joseph  Prince  Loud,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ella  Rush  Murray,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Sinclair,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Neval  H.  Thomas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Studin,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  G.  R.  Waller,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Butler  R.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Nominating  Committee: 
Dr.  V.  Morton    Jones,    Chairman 
Dr.  George  E.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Joel  E.  Spingarn. 

THE  LIBELOUS  FILM 

TT  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Katheryn 
■*■  Johnson,  Mesdames  Helen  Curtis  and 
Laura  Rollock,  and  Messrs.  Edward  Frazier 
and  Lleyellyn  Rollock  were  arrested  last 
June,  for  distributing  handbills  attacking 
the  "Birth  of  a  Nation."  The  N.  A.  A.  C. 
P.  undertook  their  defense.  They  were 
given  suspended  sentences  in  the  Magis- 
trate's Court  and  appealed  their  cases. 
Judge  Talley  of  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions has  just  reversed  their  conviction, 
saying: 

"In  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  the  defend- 
ants were  well  within  their  rights  in  dis- 
tributing the  circulars  in  question,  and  the 
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complaint  against  them  should  have  been 
dismissed.  I  hold  that  the  ordinance  in 
question  was  never  intended  to  prevent  the 
lawful  distribution  of  anything  other  than 
commercial  and  business  advertising  mat- 
ter, and  the  circular  in  question  does  not 
come  within  that  category.  It  would  be  a 
dangerous  and  un-American  thing  to  sus- 
tain an  interpretation  of  a  city  ordinance 
which  would  prohibit  the  free  distribution 
by  a  body  of  citizens  of  a  pamphlet  setting 
forth  their  views  against  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  a  movement  subversive  of  their 
rights  as  citizens." 

This  is  not  only  a  victory  for  the  N.  A. 
A.  C.  P.,  but  for  freedom  of  speech  as  well, 
and  it  was  won  by  two  colored  attorneys, 
Aiken  A.  Pope  and  James  C.  Thomas. 

GETHSEMANE  AND  ARKANSAS 

TN  all  the  disgraceful  record  of  America's 
-*-  denial  of  even  simple  justice  to  her  col- 
ored citizens,  there  is  no  greater  example 
than  that  of  Arkansas  in  her  efforts 
to  put  to  death  twelve  innocent  men 
who  are  accused  of  participation  in  the 
Phillips  County  riots  of  October,  1919.  In 
The  Crisis  for  November  was  told  how 
lawyers  employed  by  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  to 
defend  the  men  had  applied  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  which  was  granted  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Arkansas,  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  six  men  who  were  to  die  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1921.  Since  that  time,  a  de- 
murrer to  that  writ  was  filed,  and  that  de- 
murrer was  sustained,  automatically  dismis- 
sing the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  annulling 
the  stay  of  execution.  Attorneys  for  the 
defendants  thereupon  filed  an  appeal  to  the 


United  States  Supreme  Court,  basing  their 
appeal  on  an  assignment  of  errors.  Honor- 
able John  H.  Cotteral,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  in  Arkansas,  granted  this  ap- 
peal, stating  in  his  decision  that  "the 
.  petitioners  .  .  .  having  filed 
their  assignment  of  errors  and  the  court 
being  of  the  opinion  that  there  exists  prob- 
able cause  for  an  appeal  in  this  cause,  the 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  allowed." 

As  a  result  we  have  finally  reached  the 
last  court  of  resort,  where  we  are  confident 
of  victory. 

The  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
which  includes  the  errors  mentioned  above, 
is  so  illuminating  a  document  and  so  clear 
a  statement  of  the  cases,  that  we  are  print- 
ing it  in  full.  Because  of  its  length,  one- 
half  of  it  is  being  given  in  the  present  issue 
and  the  remainder  will  be  printed  in  the 
January  issue  of  The  Crisis. 

The  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  together  with  local 
organizations  in  Arkansas,  have  been  fight- 
ing against  the  combined  strength  of  forces 
of  prejudice  in  that  Southern  State.  We 
have  expended  to  date  $11,249.39.  We  are 
obligated  to  pay  an  additional  $2,500.  Our 
balance  on  hand  is  less  than  $200  with 
which  to  meet  this  account.  We  sincerely 
urge  you  to  read  carefully  this  amazing 
document  which  portrays  so  clearly  the 
vicious  methods  which  have  been  used  in 
the  attempt  to  murder  these  innocent  men. 

Having  read  this  document,  we  urgently 
appeal  to  you  to  forward  a  contribution, 
making  it  as  large  as  possible,  to  aid  us 
in  our  efforts  to  free  these  men. 


THE  ARKANSAS  PEONS 

A  brief  prepared  by  Scipio  Jones  review  ing  the  case  for 
presentation  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


"V7'OUR  petitioners,  Frank  Moore,  Ed. 
■*■  Hicks,  J.  E.  Knox,  Ed.  Coleman  and 
Paul  Hall,  state  that  they  are  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
are  now  residing  in  Little  Rock,  confined  in 
the  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary,  in  the 
Western  Division  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  Arkansas,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court;  that  the  defendant  is  the  keeper  of 
the  said  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary,  and 


as  such  is  unlawfully  restraining  your  peti- 
tioners of  their  liberty,  and  will,  unless  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  by  the  issuance  of  the 
writ  herein  prayed  for,  deprive  them  of 
their  life  on  the  23rd  day  of  Sept.,  1921,  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  they  are  Ne- 
groes,  of  African  descent,  black  in  color, 
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and  that  prior  to  the  times  hereinafter  men- 
tioned were  citizens  and  residents  of  Phil- 
lips County,  Arkansas,  at  Elaine;  that  on 

the  day  of  October,   1919,  they  were 

arrested,  placed  in  the  Phillips  County  jail 
and  thereafter  until  their  trial  were  kept  in 
close  confinement  upon  an  alleged  charge  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree  for  the  killing  of 
one  Clinton  Lee,  a  white  man,  said  to  have 
occurred  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1919; 
that  said  Clinton  Lee  was  killed,  as  they 
are  informed,  while  a  member  of  a  posse 
of  white  men  who  were  said  to  be  attempt- 
ing to  quell  a  race  riot,  growing  out  of  the 
killing  of  W.  A.  Adkins  on  the  night  of 
September  30,  1919,  at  Hoop  Spur  in  said 
County  and  State;  that  said  Adkins  was 
killed,  as  they  are  advised,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions:  Petitioners  and 
a  large  number  of  the  members  of  their 
race  were  peaceably  and  lawfully  assembled 
in  their  church  house  at  or  near  Hoop  Spur, 
with  no  unlawful  purpose  in  view,  and  with 
no  desire  or  purpose  to  injure  or  do  any 
wrong  to  any  one;  that  while  they  were 
thus  assembled,  white  persons  began  firing 
guns  or  pistols  from  the  outside  into  and 
through  said  church  house,  through  the 
windows  and  shooting  the  lights  out  therein, 
causing  a  great  disturbance  and  stampede 
of  those  assembled  therein;  that  the  white 
persons  so  firing  on  said  church  came  there 
in  automobiles,  of  which  there  were  several, 
and  came  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up 
said  meeting;  that  said  Adkins  was  killed 
either  by  members  of  his  own  party  or  by 
some  other  persons  unknown  to  your  peti- 
tioners; that  the  white  men  sent  out  the 
word  to  Helena,  the  county  seat,  that  said 
Adkins  had  been  killed  by  the  Negroes,  shot 
down  in  cold  blood  while  on  a  peaceable  mis- 
sion, by  an  armed  force  of  Negroes,  assem- 
bled at  the  church,  which  caused  great  ex- 
citement all  over  the  City  of  Helena  and 
Phillips  County;  that  the  report  of  said 
killing  spread  like  wild-fire  into  other  coun- 
ties, all  over  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
into  other  States,  notably  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi; that  early  the  next  day  a  large 
number  of  white  men  of  said  County  armed 
themselves  and  rushed  to  the  scene  of  'he 
trouble  and  to  adjacent  regions,  the  vicinity 
of  Elaine  being  one  of  them,  and  began  the 
indiscriminate  hunting  down,  shooting  and 
killing  of  Negroes;  that  in  a  short  time 
white   men    from    adjoining    counties    and 


from  the  State  of  Mississippi  likewise  armed 
themselves,  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the 
trouble  and  began  the  indiscriminate  shoot- 
ing down  of  Negroes,  both  men  and  women, 
particularly  the  posse  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  who  shot  down  in  cold  blood 
innocent  Negro  men  and  women,  many  of 
whom  were  at  the  time  in  the  fields  picking 
cotton;  that  highly  inflammable  articles 
were  published  in  the  press  of  Arkansas 
and  especially  of  Helena  and  throughout 
the  United  States,  in  which  the  trouble  was 
variously  called  a  "race  riot,"  "an  uprising 
of  the  Negroes,"  and  a  "deliberately  planned 
insurrection  among  the  Negroes  against  the 
whites"  of  that  part  of  Phillips  County; 
that  the  officers  of  Phillips  County,  espe- 
cially the  Sheriff,  called  upon  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  and  the  Governor  in  turn 
called  upon  the  Commanding  Officer  at 
Camp  Pike  for  a  large  number  of  the 
United  States  soldiers  to  assist  the  citizens 
in  quelling  the  so-called  "race  riot",  "upris- 
ing", or  "insurrection";  that  a  company  of 
soldiers  was  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  the 
trouble  who  took  charge  of  the  situation  and 
finally  succeeded  in  stopping  the  slaughter. 
Your  petitioners  further  say  that  they, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  their  race, 
both  men  and  women,  were  taken  to  the 
Phillips  County  jail,  at  Helena,  incarcerat- 
ed therein  and  charged  with  murder;  that 
a  committee  of  seven,  composed  of  leading 
Helena  business  men  and  officials,  to  wit: 
Sebastian  Straus,  Chairman;  H.  D.  Moore, 
County  Judge;  F.  F.  Kitchens,  Sheriff;  J.  G. 
Knight,  Mayor;  E.  M.  A.  Lien,  J.  E.  Hor- 
ner and  T.  W.  Keese,  was  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  probing  into  the  situation  and 
picking  out  those  to  be  condemned  to  death 
and  those  to  be  condemned  and  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary;  that  said  Committee  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  matter  and  proceeded 
to  have  brought  before  them  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  incarcerated  in  jail  and  exam- 
ined them  regarding  their  own  connection 
and  the  connection  of  others  charged  with 
participation  in  said  trouble;  that  if  evi- 
dence unsatisfactory  to  said  Committee  was 
not  given  they  would  be  sent  out  and  certain 
of  their  keepers  would  take  them  to  a  room 
in  the  jail  which  was  immediately  adjoin- 
ing, and  a  part  of  the  Court  House  building 
where  said  Committee  was  sitting,  and  tor- 
ture them  by  beating  and  whipping  them 
with  leather  straps  with  metal  in  them,  cut- 
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ting  the  blood  at  every  lick  until  the  vic- 
tims would  agree  to  testify  to  anything 
their  torturers  demanded  of  them;  that 
there  was  also  provided  in  said  jail,  to 
frighten  and  torture  them,  an  electric  chair, 
in  which  they  would  be  put  naked  and  the 
current  turned  on  to  shock  and  frighten 
them  into  giving  damaging  statements 
against  themselves  and  others,  also  stran- 
gling drugs  were  put  up  their  noses  for 
the  same  purpose  and  by  these  methods  and 
means  false  evidence  was  extorted  from 
Negroes  to  be  used  and  was  used  against 
your  petitioners. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  on  every  day 
from  October  1,  until  after  their  trial  on 
November  3,  1919,  the  press  of  Helena  and 
the  State  of  Arkansas  carried  inflammatory 
articles  giving  accounts  of  the  trouble, 
which  were  calculated  to  arouse  and  did 
arouse  bitter  feeling  against  your  petition- 
ers and  the  other  members  of  their  race; 
that  shortly  after  being  placed 
in  jail,  a  mob  was  formed  in  the  City  of 
Helena,  composed  of  hundreds  of  men,  who 
marched  to  the  county  jail  for  the  purpose 
and  with  the  intent  of  lynching  your  peti- 
tioners and  others,  and  would  have  done  so 
but  for  the  interference  of  United  States 
soldiers  and  the  promise  of  some  of  said 
Committee  and  other  leading  officials  that 
if  the  mob  would  stay  its  hand  they  would 
execute  those  found  guilty  in  the  form  of 
law. 

Petitioners  further  state  that  prior  to 
October  1,  1919,  they  were  farmers  and 
share  croppers;  that  nearly  all  the  land  in 
Phillips  County  is  owned  by  white  men; 
that  some  is  rented  out  to  share  croppers 
to  be  tilled  on  shares,  one-half  to  the  tenant 
and  the  other  half  to  the  owner;  that  some 
years  past  there  has  grown  up  a  system 
among  the  land  owners  of  furnishing  the 
Negro  tenants  supplies  on  which  to  make 
crops  and  which  is  calculated  to  deprive 
and  does  deprive  the  Negro  tenants  of  all 
their  interest  in  the  crops  produced  by 
them;  that  in  pursuance  of  this  system, 
they  refused  to  give  the  share  croppers 
any  itemized  statement  of  account  of  their 
indebtedness  for  supplies  so  furnished,  re- 
fused to  let  them  move  or  sell  any  part  of 
their  crops,  but  themselves  sell  and  dispose 
of  the  same  at  such  prices  as  they  please, 
and  then  give  to  the  Negroes  no  account 
thereof,    pay   them   only   such    amount   as 


they  wish,  and  in  this  way  keep  them  down, 
poverty  stricken  and  effectually  under  their 
control;  that  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
themselves,  if  possible,  against  the  oppres- 
sive and  ruinous  effects  of  this  system,  the 
Negro  farmers  organized  societies,  with  the 
view  of  uniting  their  financial  resources  in 
moral  and  legal  measures  to  overcome  the 
same,  which  fact  became  quickly  known  to 
the  plantation  owners;  that  such  owners 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  such  societies, 
sought  to  prevent  their  organization,  or- 
dered the  members  to  discontinue  their 
meeting  and  sought  by  every  means  they 
could  employ  to  disrupt  them;  that  on  the 
30th  day  of  September,  1919,  petitioners 
and  other  members  of  the  Ratio  Lodge,  near 
Elaine,  learned  that  some,  of  the  Negro 
farmers  of  a  nearby  plantation  had  em- 
ployed U.  S.  Bratton,  an  attorney  of  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  to  represent  them  in  effect- 
ing a  settlement  for  them  with  their  land- 
lords, or,  if  he  could  not,  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  to  protect  their  interests,  and 
that  either  he,  or  his  representative,  would 
be  there  on  the  following  day  to  meet  with 
all  parties  concerned,  perfect  the  arrange- 
ments, and  learn  all  the  facts  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  with 
the  view  of  seeing  him  while  there,  and 
engaging  him  as  an  attorney  to  protect 
their  interest;  that  accordingly  they  met 
that  night  in  the  Hoop  Spur  church,  which 
resulted,  as  hereinbefore  set  out,  in  the 
killing  of  said  Adkins  and  the  breaking  up 
of  said  meeting:  that  on  the  morning  of 
October  1,  Mr.  0.  S.  Bratton,  son  and  agent 
of  Attorney  U.  S.  Bratton,  arrived  in  Elaine 
for  consultation  with  those  who  might  desire 
to  employ  his  father,  was  arrested,  hardly 
escaped  being  mobbed,  notwithstanding  it 
was  well  known  that  he  was  there 
only  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with 
those  Negroes  as  to  their  rights,  and 
getting  from  them  such  facts  as  would 
enable  his  father  intelligently  to  prepare 
for  their  legal  rights;  that  he  was  carried 
thence  to  the  County  jail,  thrown  into  it 
and  kept  closely  confined  on  a  charge  of 
murder  until  the  31st  day  of  the  same 
month,  when  he  was  indicted  on  a  charge 
of  barratry,  without  any  evidence  to  sus- 
tain the  charge;  that  on  that  day  he  was 
told  by  officials  that  he  would  be  discharged, 
but  not  to  go  on  the  public  streets  any- 
where, to  keep  the  matter  a  secret,  to  leave 
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secretly  in  a  closed  automobile  and  to  go 
to  West  Helena,  four  miles  away,  and  there 
take  the  train,  so  as  to  avoid  being  mobbed; 
that  he  was  told  he  would  be  mobbed,  or 
would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  mobbed 
if  his  release  became  known  publicly  before 
he  was  out  of  reach;  that  the  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  the  Judge  of  the  same  court 
before  whom  petitioners  were  tried,  facili- 
tated the  secret  departure  and  himself  went 
to  West  Helena  and  there  remained  until 
he  had  seen  said  Bratton  safely  on  the 
train  and  the  train  departed. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Phillips  County  convened  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1919;  that  a  grand  jury  was  organ- 
ized composed  wholly  of  white  men,  one  of 
whom,  W.  W.  Keese,  was  a  member  of  the 
said  Committee  of  Seven,  and  many  of 
whom  were  in  the  posse  organized  to  fight 
the  Negroes;  that  during  its  sessions,  peti- 
tioners and  many  others  of  the  prisoners 
were  frequently  carried  before  it  in  an 
effort  to  extract  from  them  false  incrimin- 
ating admissions  and  to  testify  against  each 
other,  and  that  both  before  and  after,  they 
were  frequently  whipped,  beaten  and  tor- 
tured ;  that  those  in  charge  of  them  had 
some  way  of  learning  when  the  evidence 
was  unsatisfactory  to  the  grand  jury,  and 
this  was  always  followed  by  beating  and 
whipping;  that  by  these  methods,  some  of 
the  Negro  prisoners  were  forced  to  testify 
against  others,  two  against  your  petitioners, 
though  no  one  could  truthfully  testify 
against  them;  that  on  October  29,  1919,  a 
joint  indictment  was  returned  against  peti- 
tioners accusing  them  of  the  murder  of  said 
Clinton  Lee,  a  man  petitioners  did  not  know 
and  had  never,  to  their  knowledge,  even 
seen;  that  thereafter  on  the  3rd  day  of  No- 
vember, 1919,  petitioners  were  taken  into 
the  court  room  before  the  judge  told  of  the 
charge,  and  were  informed  that  a  certain 
lawyer  was  appointed  to  defend  them;  that 
they  were  given  no  opportunity  to  employ 
an  attorney  of  their  own  choice;  that  the 
appointed  attorney  did  not  consult  with 
them,  took  no  steps  to  prepare  for  their  de- 
fense, asked  nothing  about  their  witnesses, 
though  there  were  many  who  knew  that 
petitioners  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  kill- 
ing of  said  Lee;  that  they  were  immediately 
placed  on  joint  trial  before  an  exclusively 
white  jury  and  the  trial  closed  so  far  as 
the  evidence  was  concerned  with  the  State's 


witnesses  alone;  that  after  the  court's  in- 
structions, the  jury  retired  just  long  enough 
to  write  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  as  charged,  and  returned 
with  it  into  court — not  being  out  exceeding 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  they  were 
promptly  sentenced  to  death  by  electrocu- 
tion on  December  27,  1919. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  during  the 
course  of  said  trial,  which  lasted  less  than 
an  hour,  that  only  two  witnesses  testified 
to  anything  to  connect  them  in  any  way  with 
the  killing  of  said  Clinton  Lee;  that  said 
witnesses  were  Walter  Ward  and  John  Jef- 
ferson, both  of  whom  are  Negroes  and  were 
under  indictment  at  the  same  time  for  the 
killing  of  said  Lee;  that  they  were  compelled 
to  testify  against  them  by  the  same  meth- 
ods and  means  hereinbefore  described ;  that 
their  testimony  was  wholly  false  and  that 
they  gave  such  testimony  through  fear  of 
torture  and  were  further  told  that  if  they 
refused  to  testify  they  would  be  killed,  but 
that  if  they  did  so  testify,  and  would  plead 
guilty  their  punishment  would  be  light; 
that  they  thereafter  pleaded  guilty  to  mur- 
der in  the  second  degree  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  terms  of  imprisonment;  that  they 
attach  hereto  the  affidavits  of  each  of  said 
witnesses  showing  the  falsity  of  their  tes- 
timony and  the  means  of  its  acquisition. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  large  crowds 
of  white  people  bent  on  petitioners'  con- 
demnation and  death  thronged  the  court- 
house and  grounds  and  streets  of  Helena 
all  during  the  trial  of  petitioners  and  the 
other  Negro  defendants;  that  on  account  of 
the  great  publicity  given  theirs  and  the  other 
cases,  on  account  of  their  being  charged 
with  connection  with  an  insurrection  against 
the  white  people,  and  that  four  or  five  white 
men  were  killed,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  Negroes,  and  those  who  run  the 
court,  the  Judge  upon  the  bench,  the  Sheriff, 
the  Clerk  and  all  the  jurors  are  white 
men,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
stated  and  widely  published  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Negroes  was  to  kill  the  whites 
and  take  their  property,  and  on  account  of 
all  the  race  prejudice  which  normally  ex- 
ists and  which  was  enhanced  a  thousandfold 
at  the  time,  by  bitterness  beyond  expression, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial  in  said  court  before  a 
jury  of  white  men;  that  the  attorney  ap- 
pointed to  defend  them  knew  that  the  preju- 
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dice  against  them  was  such  that  they  could 
not  get  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  before  a 
white  jury  of  said  county,  yet  he  filed  no 
petition  for  a  change  of  venue,  did  not  ask 
the  court  for  time  to  prepare  for  a  defense, 
and  did  nothing  to  protect  their  interests; 
that  the  court  did  not  ask  them  whether 
they  had  counsel,  or  desired  to  employ  coun- 
sel, or  were  able  to  do  so,  but  simply  said 
a  lawyer,  whom  he  named,  would  defend 
them;  that  they  have,  therefore,  not  had  a 
trial,  have  had  no  opportunity  to  make  a 
defense  but  that  their  case  was  closed 
against  them  as  virtually  and  effectually  as 
if  on  a  plea  of  guilty;  that  if  they  had  been 
given  the  opportunity  they  would  have  em- 
ployed counsel  of  their  own  choice  and  have 
made  a  defense,  their  ability  to  do  so  having 
been  demonstrated  since  their  conviction; 
that  the  feeling  against  petitioners  was 
such  that  it  overawed  the  Judge  on  the 
bench,  the  jury,  the  attorney  appointed  to 
defend  them  and  every  one  connected  with 
said  court;  that  all,  Judge,  jury  and  coun- 
sel, were  dominated  by  the  mob  spirit  that 
was  universally  present  in  court  and  out, 
so  that  if  any  juror  had  had  the  courage 
to  investigate  said  charge  with  any  spirit 
of  fairness,  and  vote  for  an  acquittal,  he, 
himself,  would  have  been  the  victim  of  the 
mob;  that  such  was  the  intensity  of  feel- 
ing against  petitioners  and  the  other  de- 
fendants, that  had  counsel  for  them  objected 


to  the  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses 
against  them  said  Wards,  Green  and  Jeffer- 
son, on  the  ground  that  it  was  extorted  by 
beating  and  torture,  as  they  are  advised  he 
should  have  done,  he  himself  would  have 
been  the  victim  of  the  mob;  that  it  is  pos- 
sible counsel  did  not  know  how  the  evidence 
against  them  was  obtained,  and  they  do  not 
desire  to  appear  to  criticize  him,  yet  he 
knew  that  if  the  evidence  against  them  was 
acquired  as  before  stated,  it  was  incom- 
petent and  should  have  been  excluded,  a 
fact  which  petitioners  did  not  know,  that 
petitioners  were  ignorant  of  their  rights, 
had  never  been  in  court  before,  and  had 
counsel  asked  them  about  this  testimony 
they  would  have  told  him  how  it  was  ob- 
tained, that  through  fear  of  the  mob  spirit 
no  witness  was  called  in  their  behalf  and 
they  themselves  were  advised  not  to  take 
the  stand  on  their  own  behalf;  that  as  a 
result  of  the  mob  domination  of  court,  coun- 
sel and  jury,  the  court,  although  a  court  of 
original  jurisdiction  in  felony  cases,  lost  its 
jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  such  mob  domina- 
tion and  the  result  was  but  an  empty  cere- 
mony, carried  through  in  the  apparent  form 
of  law,  and  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
.really  a  mob  verdict,  dictated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  mob  and  pronounced  and  returned  be- 
cause no  other  verdict  would  have  been  tol- 
erated, and  that  the  judgment  against  them 
is,  therefore,  a  nullity. 

(To  be  continued  in  January) 


KUTTAN,  THE  SOUL 


Coralie  Howard  Haman 


I. 

T  AM  the  joyous  dancer,  the  strong  leaper, 

I  am  the  Soul; 

I  am  the  perfect  Whole. 
Joy-bringer  am  I  and  still  the  body's  keeper. 

I    live   within   that   prison    dark    and   still, 
But  when  dawns  Death, 
I  go  upon  the  breath, 

Like  sun  and  flowing  wind  on  a  high  hill. 

Through  joy  and  sorrow,  ecstasy  and  pain 

Of  every  day, 

Through  life  I  go  my  way — 
From  God  I  come;  to  God  I  go  again. 


II. 

Like  to  a  bird,  a  butterfly,  a  cloud,  a  smoke, 
a  shadow 

Am  I,  the  Soul. 
In  dreams,  in  sleep,  I  leave  the  tired  body, 
And  go  forth  until  the  dawn, 

Upon  the  wind; 
When  my  body  wakes,  I  come  back  to  it. 

A  time  will  come  when  my  body  will  not 
wake, 

Then  I  shall  go  free 

To  dance  in  sparkling  sunbeams  in  the  air, 

And  fly  among  the  clouds, 

That  surge  and  tower; 

Leap  down  into  the  ocean's  deepest  water, 

And  then  whirl  up  and  up  and  up  to  high- 
est Heaven  and  God. 


THE  VIRGIN  OF  GUADALUPE 


Langston  Hughes 


A  FTER  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards, 
•*•  ^"  who  brought  priests  and  missionaries, 
as  well  as  soldiers  to  conquer  Mexico,  most 
of  the  subdued  Indians  were  converted  to 
the  faith  of  the  Catholics.  The  ancient  In- 
dian temples  to  barbaric  gods  were  torn 
down  by  the  Europeans  who  built  new 
Christian  churches  in  their  stead.  Thus  it 
:ame  about  that  the  brown  men  learned  to 
worship  the  saints  and  idols  brought  by  the 
invaders   and  so  forgot  their  old  gods. 

One  day  a  pious  follower  of  the  Span- 
iards' faith,  Juan  Diego  by  name,  was  re- 
turning from  mass  across  the  hill  of  Gua- 
dalupe, when  suddenly  a  veiled  figure,  all 
light  and  beauty,  appeared  before  him.  The 
poor  Indian  was  much  astonished  and  filled 
with  surprise  when  the  woman  spoke  to 
him  and  commanded  in  a  soft  voice  that  he 
go  to  the  bishop  and  tell  His  Excellence  to 
construct  a  church  on  the  hill  where  the 
figure  was  standing.  This  Juan  did,  or 
attempted  to  do,  but  the  bishop's  servants, 
thinking  the  man  a  common,  ignorant  In- 
dian, would  not  give  him  admission  to  the 
house,  so  Juan  Diego  went  back. 

For  a  second  time  the  vision  appeared 
before  him,  issuing  the  same  command  in 
her  beautiful  voice,  so  the  Indian  returned 
in  search  of  the  bishop.  Each  time,  how- 
ever, he  was  refused  an  entry  but  the  vision 
told  him  to  persevere.  Finally,  after  many 
days,  he  was  admitted  and  the  old  father 
asked  him  what  he  wished.  When  Juan 
Diego  told  of  the  beautiful  spirit  and  her 
message,  the  bishop  could  not  believe  such 
a  tale  and  thought  perhaps  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  demented.  At  last  he  told  the 
Indian  that  he  would  have  to  bring  some 
sign  or  token  of  proof  in  support  of  his 
strange  words. 


Once  more  the  man  returned  to  the  hill 
and  there  at  its  foot  the  bright  vision  reap- 
peared. Hearing  the  message  that  the 
bishop  had  sent,  she  said,  "Pluck  those 
flowers  there  at  your  feet."  But  Juan 
Diego,  standing  on  the  bare  and  rocky  earth, 
asked,  "What  flowers?"  Then  suddenly 
looking  down  he  saw  the  ground  covered 
with  white  blossoms  which  he  began  to 
pick  and  with  which  he  filled  his  small 
woven  tilma  or  mantle,  used  to  wrap  about 
his  shoulders  on  cold  mornings. 

Then  he  went  to  the  bishop  and  said, 
"Here  is  your  sign."  Opening  the  mantle 
the  white  flowers  rolled  out  at  their  feet. 
The  bishop  looked,  but  still  more  marvellous 
than  the  flowers,  the  surprised  priest  saw, 
painted  on  the  mantle  where  the  blossoms 
had  been,  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  surround- 
ed by  a  halo  of  light.  "This,"  he  said,  "is 
surely  the  proof."  So  they  proceeded  to 
erect  the  church  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Later  a  magnificent  cathedral  was  built  at 
its  foot  where  the  tilma  bearing  the  picture 
of  the  Virgin  is  preserved  to  this  day  above 
the  altar  and  on  the  spot  where  the  vision 
first  appeared,  a  spring  of  water  gushed 
forth  and  is  now  covered  by  a  pretty  shrine 
where  people  may  stop  to  drink. 

Once  a  year  a  great  fiesta  is  held  in  honor 
of  this  patron  saint  of  Mexico  and  many 
people  come  from  far  away  to  visit  her. 
Any  day  when  one  cares  to  take  a  trip  out 
to  the  stately  church  where  she  is  housed 
near  Mexico  City,  her  faithful  worshippers 
may  be  seen  going  on  their  knees  the  long 
distance  from  the  outside  door  to  the  high 
altar  carrying  white  candles  in  their  hands, 
crawling  up  to  place  them  before  her — La 
Virgen  de  Guadalupe  —  whose  name  is 
known  and  loved  by  all  Mexico. 


Aen  of  (he  Aonth . 


'T'HE  late  Mr.  Robert  Ambrose  Caldwell 
•*•  was  born  in  Georgia,  in  1843.  He  was 
taken  to  Camp  County,  Texas,  where  he 
later  purchased  a  340-acre  farm  and  raised 
cotton,  corn,  sugar  cane,  potatoes  and  fruit. 


He  was  the  prime  factor  and  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  building  of  West  Chapel 
School  in  1879.  He  was  elected  Magistrate, 
but  because  he  was  colored  he  could  not  get 
a  bondsman.     In  a  county  election,  however, 
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he  succeeded  in  helping  to  elect  a  candidate 
for  County  Judge  who  promised  that,  if 
elected,  he  would  appoint  a  Negro  on  the 
Board  of  Examiners  for  Teachers.  Joseph 
W.  Anderson  of  Fisk  University  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  position,  being  the  first 
Negro  to  hold  such  an  office  in  northern 
Texas.  Mr.  Caldwell  served  as  county  and 
district  chairman  of  the  Republican  party 
and  attended  every  State  Convention  since 
the  days  of  President  Grant,  and  the  Na- 
tional Convention  that  nominated  President 
McKinley.  He  served  on  the  Federal  Grand 
and  Petit  Juries  at  Jefferson,  Tex. 

Mr.  Caldwell  leaves  a  wife  and  15  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  are  teachers  in  Texas. 


pvR.  HENRY  M.  MINTON  of  Philadel- 
*-**  phia  was  graduated  from  Phillips  Ex- 
eter Academy  in  1891,  being  Class  Day 
Orator;  in  1895  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
in  1906  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
awarded  him  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  opened 
the  first  colored  drug  store  in  Philadelphia 
and  for  7  years  he  labored  16  hours  a  day 
compounding  prescriptions.  Dr.  Minton 
took  charge  of  the  Tuberculosis  Clinic  for 
Negroes  at  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1915. 
The  services  of  two  other  physicians  and 
3  social  service  workers  have  been  added, 
and  there  are  as  many  as  25  patients  at 
each  clinic.  Since  1907  Dr.  Minton  has 
been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, where  he  was  recently  made  the  Su- 
perintendent. 

Dr.  Minton  was  born  December  25,  1871. 
His  father  was  a  well-known  lawyer  and 
his  grandfather  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Philadelphia  group  of  colored 
caterers. 


C\  N  January  13,  1847,  the  late  Mr.  Loyal 
^*T  F.  Friman  was  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
He  joined  the  Union  Army  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  First  Cavalry,  United  States 
Colored  Volunteers,  remaining  until  honor- 
ably discharged.  In  1869  he  went  to  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  where  he  accumulated  property, 
and  conducted  one  of  the  best  barber  shops 
in  the  city;  he  also  served  as  a  letter  car- 
rier. Mr.  Friman  attained  the  highest  rank 
in  the  Masonic  Order.  He  was  Past  Mas- 
ter of  Sumner  Lodge  of  Masons  and  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  T.  Thomas  Chap- 


ter, Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  of  the  Van 
Horn  Commandery,  Knights  Templar.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Wilcox  Post  No.  16,  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic. 


MR.  CAL  F.  JOHNSON  was  born  Octo- 
ber 14,  1844,  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  He 
has  accumulated  a  fortune  estimated  at 
over  one-quarter  million  dollars  and  is  the 
owner  of  some  of  the  best  brick  structures 
in  the  city  and  of  a  race  track  of  almost 
100  acres.  The  City  Commission  recently 
purchased  a  park  and  playground,  paying 
$35,000  for  it,  and  named  it  "The  Cal  F. 
Johnson  Park."  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  member 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 


^T^HE  late  Attorney  Gustavus  W.  Wick- 
■*■  liffe  was  the  first  Negro  lawyer  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  the  courts  of  California. 
He  was  born  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in 
1869.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Howard  High 
School,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  of  the  Law 
School  of  Howard  University.  In  1889  he 
entered  the  Federal  Service,  being  employed 
first  as  a  railway  mail  clerk  and  later  as 
a  clerk  in  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
Washington. 

In  Los  Angeles,  in  1901,  Governor  Gaze 
appointed  him  Clerk  of  Wharfingers  with 
the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 
and  he  served  here  for  seven  years. 

Attorney  Wickliffe  held  many  positions 
of  honor  and  trust  in  business  and  frater- 
nal organizations  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
a  33rd  degree  Mason.  Besides  his  widow, 
he  leaves  2  children. 


TUT  R.  FRANK  A.  BYRON  came  to  Wash- 
■*■"■■■  ington,  D.  C,  from  Chicago,  111.,  in 
1901,  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  George  Edmund 
Foss,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. He  served  as  messenger  to  the 
Committee  for  16  years  and  for  15  years 
performed  the  duties  of  assistant  clerk;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  66th  Congress  he  was 
appointed  assistant  clerk  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Butler  of  the  7th  Pennsylvania 
District.  On  July  6  of  this  year  he  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
being  the  first  Negro  appointee.  His  sal- 
ary is  $2,740  per  year.  Mr.  Byron  is  a 
graduate  of  Howard  University  Law  School. 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  A.  CALDWELL 

THE    LATE    LOYAL    F.    FRIMAN 

FRANK    A.    BYRON 


THE    LATE    ATTORNEY    G.    W.     WICKLIFFE 

CAL    F.    JOHNSON 

DR.    HENRY    M.    MINTON 
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MUSIC  AND  ART 

r  I  '•HE  New  York  American  says:  "Helen 
•*•  Hagan  gave  a  pleasing  demonstration 
in  Aeolian  Hall  of  her  skill  on  the  piano. 
More  than  that,  Miss  Hagan  brought  gen- 
uine musical  feeling  to  her  interpretations 
and  considerable  emotional  warmth."  Miss 
Hagan  is  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Music,  where  she  was  awarded  a 
scholarship. 

C.  During  October,  the  colored  musical  com- 
edy "Shuffle  Along,"  playing  in  New  York 
City,  reached  175  performances.  The  pre- 
vious record  made  by  Williams  and  Walker 
was  98  performances  at  the  Park  Theatre 
in  1910.  Included  in  the  cast  are  the  com- 
posers, Messrs.  Miller  and  Lyles  and  Sissle 
and  Blake. 

C  The  faculty  of  Huntington  High  School, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  has  appeared  in  a  mu- 
sicale  at  First  African  Baptist  Church. 
They  were  assisted  by  the  High  School  Or- 
chestra. Numbers  included  vocal  works  of 
Burleigh,  Schumann,  Nevin;  organ  num- 
bers of  Gounod,  Galbraith,  Rockwell  and  Le~ 
gure;  and  piano  selections  of  Scharwenka 
and  Chaminade. 

C  Fisk  University  has  celebrated  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Jubilee  Singers.  Four 
of  the  original  singers — Mable  Lewis  Imes, 
of  Cleveland;  Maggie  Porter  Cole,  of  De- 
troit; Eliza  Walker  Crump,  of  Chicago,  and 
Hunter  B.  Alexander,  of  Chattanooga,  par- 
ticipated. Under  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
George  L.  White,  they  toured  the  world 
several  times;  on  their  first  3  tours  in 
America,  they  realized  $150,000,  which  was 
used  for  the  building  of  Jubilee  Hall. 
C  Musical  America  of  August  20  contains 
an  article,  "Bridgetower,  Mulatto  Friend  of 
Beethoven,"  written  by  Mrs.  Maud  Cuney 
Hare.  The  article  gives  information  from 
German  sources,  including  letters  of  Bee- 
thoven, hitherto  unknown  to  the  English- 
speaking  public. 

d  Louia  Jones,  violinist,  has  gone  to  Paris 
to  continue  his  musical  studies.     Mr.  Jones 


is  a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music. 

(I  H.  Coleridge-Taylor,  son  of  the  late  Sam- 
uel Coleridge-Taylor,  has  made  his  debut 
in  London  as  the  conductor  of  an  orchestra. 
A  London  critic  says:  "His  control  of  his 
forces  and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  music  made  a  favorable  impression." 
(I  The  Choral  Club  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
given  a  concert  in  the  City  Auditorium.  Ne- 
gro melodies  and  classical  selections  were 
rendered  by  the  club,  which  is  composed  of 
240  voices,  and  an  orchestra  of  20  pieces. 
The  soloists  were  Clarence  Washington, 
Robert  White,  D.  Crawford,  Lilly  Carter, 
W.  J.  Trent;  the  pianists,  Florence  Harris 
and  Mildred  Greenwood;  Kemper  Harreld 
was  the  director.  There  were  500  white  and 
2000  colored  people  in  the  audience. 
d  William  Service  Bell,  baritone,  and  E.  H. 
Margetson,  pianist,  have  given  a  recital  for 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Includ- 
ed on  the  program  was  "Like  Stars  Which 
Night  Hangs  in  the  Purple  Skies,"  by  Mr. 
Margetson. 

C  Gerald  Tyler  composed  the  prologue 
music  of  Stevens'  Centennial  drama,  which 
was  presented  at  the  Coliseum  in  St.  Louis, 
and  marked  the  100th  anniversary  of  Mis- 
souri's annexation  to  the  Union.  Mr.  Tyler 
is  Supervisor  of  Music  at  Sumner  High 
School. 

C  The  Pace  Phonograph  Company  of  New 
York  is  presenting  Ethel  Waters  and  the 
Black  Swan  Troubadours  in  a  coast  to 
coast  tour. 

EDUCATION 

■pvR.  FRANK  G.  SMITH,  of  Chicago,  has 
'*-^  passed  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Op- 
tometry by  a  written  examination  which 
included  8  subjects. 

d  There  are  40  Negro  students  enrolled  at 
the   University  of  California. 
(I  At    Geneva   College,   Beaver   Falls,   Pa., 
there  are  7  Negro  students,  an  increase  of 
5  over  the  past  2  years. 
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C  Dr.  Gilbert  H.  Jones,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  of  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity, has  been  asked  by  authorities  of 
Boston  University  Graduate  School  for  per- 
mission to  translate  his  inaugural  disserta- 
tion from  German  into  English,  for  refer- 
ence use  in  classes  in  philosophy.  The 
book  is  titled  "Lotz  und  Bowne,  Eine  Verg- 
leigung  Ihrer  Philosophischen  Arbeit."  Dr. 
Jones  received  the  doctorate  in  Philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Jena,  Germany. 
(I  In  football  games,  Howard  has  beaten 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary  by  a  19 — 0 
score;  Hampton  vs.  St.  Paul,  25 — 2;  Vir- 
ginia State  Normal  vs.  St.  Augustine,  7 — 0; 
Hampton  vs.  Shaw,  7 — 6;  Talladega  vs. 
Morris  Brown,  23 — 13;  Lincoln  vs.  Morgan, 
63 — 3;  Howard  vs.  Virginia  State  Normal, 
26—0;  Howard  vs.  Shaw,  24—0. 
(I  At  Lincoln  School,  Sumter,  S.  C,  there 
are  13  teachers  for  an  enrollment  of  nearly 
2,000.  The  Negroes  are  appealing  for  re- 
lief measures. 

d  Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Tex.,  has  a 
freshman  class  of  93  and  a  senior  college 
class  of  29;  there  are  7  professors  devoting 
full  time  to  college  work.  Every  course  for 
which  a  degree  or  diploma  is  given  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  Texas  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers. The  School  has  an  enclosed  ath- 
letic park  with  a  grandstand  seating  1,000. 
(I  This  year  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  in- 
creased its  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  county 
training  schools  for  Negroes  from  107  to 
142  schools;  the  salary  lists  amount  to 
$550,000. 

C  For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1921, 
there  was  a  total  circulation  of  108,207 
books  in  the  Colored  Department  of  the 
Louisville  Free  Public  Library.  Since  its 
opening,  11  women  have  been  trained  for 
library  work.  They  were  sent  from  libraries 
at  Houston,  Tex.;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  Evansville,  Ind.;  Knoxville, 
Nashville,  Memphis  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Blue  is  head  of  the  Louis- 
ville library. 

(I  The  sum  of  $1,000,000  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
support  of  Negro  schools  in  North  Carolina. 
Ct  Ground  has  been  broken  for  an  athletic 
field  at  Hampton  Institute.  There  will  be  a 
grandstand,  a  quarter  mile  track,  a  220- 
yard  straightaway,  a  football  and  a  baseball 
field. 

(I  Ezekiel  H.  Miller  has  been  awarded  the 
Master's    degree    at    Columbia    University. 


Mr.  Miller  is  a  Federal  Board  student  who 
has  been  approved  for  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  He  is  a  graduate  of  How- 
ard, 1917,  and  an  ex-soldier  of  the  351st 
Field  Artillery.  His  allotment  is  $1,200  a 
year. 

(J  A  secret  conference  on  missionary  and 
educational  work  among  Negroes  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere  has  been  held  at  Lake  Mo- 
hawk, N.  Y.  The  Negro  race  was  represent- 
ed by  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  and  R.  R.  Moton. 
CI  Negro  college  women  in  southeast  Vir- 
ginia have  established  Lambda  Chapter  of 
the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority.  Mrs.  P. 
S.  Puryear,  of  Virginia  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute,  is  president. 
(I  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  there  are  100  colored 
public  school  teachers. 

MEETINGS 

T^HE  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  will 
■*■  hold  its  14th  annual  convention  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  December  27-31.  Railroads 
have  granted  a  reduction  of  one  and  one- 
half  fare  on  the  certificate  plan. 
C  The  Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority  will  hold 
its  annual  convention  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
December  27-29. 

C  The  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority  will 
convene  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  27- 
31.  Ten  new  chapters  will  be  represented. 
(I  There  were  200  delegates  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Federa- 
tion of  Negro  Women's  Club,  held  in  Read- 
ing. A  protest  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
was  sent  to  the  Governor  in  the  name  of  the 
14,000  colored  club  women  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Bennett  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent. 

Ct  The  Michigan  State  Association  of  Col- 
ored Women's  Clubs  has  elected  Mrs.  Ida 
Postles,  of  Detroit,  as  president.  A  special 
feature  of  the  convention  was  an  address 
by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Talbert. 
(I  The  national  conference  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  De- 
cember 1-4. 

THE   CHURCH 

ST.  JAMES  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New 
York  City,  has  celebrated  the  sixth  an- 
niversary of  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Frank 
M.  Hyder.  The  church  has  a  membership 
of  1,400  of  which  1,154  members  joined  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years;  over  $65,000  has  been 
raised. 
d  The  Men's  Club  of  Dixwell  Avenue  Con- 
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gregational  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is 
holding  its  16th  season  of  "Community  Bet- 
terment" series.  Among  the  speakers  is 
William  Pickens,  Field  Secretary  of  the 
N.  A.     A.  C.  P. 

C  The  Protestant  Ministerial  Association 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  elected  the  Rev. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Gordon,  a  Negro,  as  secretary- 
treasurer.  Mr.  Gordon  is  pastor  of  the 
Taylor  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Chapel.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Chicago,  holding 
the  Master's  degree. 

INDUSTRY 

'T'HE  Tupelo,  Miss.,  Oil  &  Ice  Co.,  is  em- 
■*■  ploying  John  B.  Anderson,  a  Negro,  as 
chief  refrigerating  engineer.  Mr.  Anderson 
has  been  an  employee  for  20  years.  The 
operating  force  of  the  company  is  10 
white  and  18  colored  men. 
(I  Negroes  in  Dearfield,  Colo.,  are  operat- 
ing the  Dearfield  Packing  &  Provision  Co. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  10,000  cans  daily. 
([  Madison  Simms,  a  Negro  barber  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  has  been  employed  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Charles  Chandler  for  the 
past  21  years.  He  has  shaved  over  60,000 
people. 

C.  Mr.  C.  H.  James,  a  Negro  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  is  head  of  a  $250,000  general  prod- 
uce business. 

C  The  Wage  Earners'  Savings  Bank  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  was  organized  in  1900  with 
resources  of  $102;  its  resources  now  are 
$1,000,000,  with  a  paid-in   capital  of  $50,- 


000  and  a  surplus  of  $25,000;  its  deposits, 
among  20,000  depositors,  amount  to  $957,- 
498.  The  institution  owns  its  own  banking 
building,  which  is  appraised  at  $95,000,  and 
other  real  estate  amounting  to  $31,500.  The 
officers  are  L.  E.  Williams,  president;  Sol 
C.  Johnson,  vice-president;  R.  A.  Harper, 
cashier;  E.  C.  Blackshear,  assistant  cashier. 
d  The  Columbia  Laundry,  a  Negro  enter- 
prise in  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  employing  14  work- 
ers. Mr.  Charles  H.  Robinson  is  in  charge. 
C  A  syndicate  of  Negroes  in  Los  Angeles 
has  purchased  21,800  acres  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia for  the  establishment  of  a  Negro 
colony.  The  company  has  been  incorporated 
for  $250,000  and  is  known  as  the  Lower 
California  Mexican  Land  &  Development 
Co.  Theodore  W.  Troy  is  president  and 
Attorney  Hugh  E.  McBeth,  secretary. 
C  The  Pace  Phonograph  Corporation,  mak- 
ers of  Black  Swan  Records,  has  purchased 
a  3-story  building  in  New  York  City.  After 
6-months'  business,  the  company  is  employ- 
ing 15  people  in  its  office  and  shipping-room, 
an  orchestra  of  8  men,  7  district  managers 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  and  1,000 
dealers  and  agents;  it  ships  2,500  records 
every  working  day. 

C  Colored  substitute  letter1  carriers  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  have  displaced  white  special  de- 
livery boys. 

(T  The  Independent  Order  of  St.  Luke,  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  established  54 
years.  It  has  a  membership  of  67,577 
adults    and    15,110   children,    and   has   paid 
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),750  in  death  claims.     It  edits  the  St. 
Luke  Herald. 

C  The  colored  Berry  &  Rosis  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  New  York  City,  has  received 
a  $10,000  order  from  agents  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  for  colored  dolls. 

CRIME 

rPHE  following  lynchings  have  taken 
■*■  place  since  our  last  record: 

Jones  County,  N.  C,  August  14,  Jerome 
Whitfield,   hanged. 

Allendale,  S.  C,  October  24,  Ed.  Kirk- 
land,  shot;  body  burned;  murder. 

Winneboro,  La.,  October  25,  Sam  Gordon, 
hanged;  murder. 

THE  WORLD  WAR 

A  T  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  5,571  Ne- 
•*■  ^-  groes  were  serving  in  the  Regular 
Army  and  5,300  in  the  National  Guard;  dur- 
ing the  period  of  hostilities  5,800  volun- 
teered and  367,710  were  inducted  into  serv- 
ice, making  a  total  of  over  384,000  Negroes, 
or  about  12%  of  the  total  enlisted  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

d  The  personnel  of  Negroes  in  the  Army 
was  distributed  as  follows:  Quartermaster 
Corps,  30.6%;  Infantry,  20.7%;  Depot  Bri- 
gades, 15.6%;  82nd  Division,  7.2%.;  Engi- 
neers, 5.9%;  Development  Battalions,  2.2%; 
Cavalry,  .9%;  Military  Aeronautics,  .3%; 
Machine  Gun  Training  Center,  .2%;  Medi- 
cal Department,  .2%;  Miscellaneous,  16.2%r. 
(I  In    line    organizations    925    Negroes    re- 


ceived commissions;  in  the  Medical  Corps, 
356;  in  the  Dental  Corps,  66;  in  the  Sani- 
tary Corps,  1;  there  were  60  chaplains. 
C  There  were  9,558  Negroes  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  during  the  world  war. 
Of  these,  512  were  killed  in  action,  219 
died  of  wounds  received  in  action,  8,350  died 
of  diseases,  and  477  died  of  miscellaneous 
causes. 

POLITICS 

SINCE  the  suffrage  was  granted  to  women 
the  enrollment  of  colored  voters  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  has  increased  from  16,800  to 
37,475. 

(I  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  its  first  Negro 
Alderman,  in  the  person  of  Attorney  H. 
G.  Tolliver. 

(I  President  Harding  has  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  name  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Porter  Hood, 
of  New  Jersey,  for  United  States  Minister 
to  Liberia.  Mr.  Hood  is  68  years  of  age 
and  a  graduate  of  Lincoln.  The  position 
pays  $5,000  per  year. 

SOCIAL    PROGRESS 

"pvURING  the  past  8  years,  14  colored 
-*-^Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  were  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $1,980,000,  of  which  Mr.  Julius  Ros- 
enwald  contributed  $350,000.  The  buildings 
are  located  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Pittsburgh,  Columbus,  St.  Louis,  In- 
dianapolis, Nashville,  Cincinnati,  Kansas 
City,  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Atlanta. 
There  are  nearly  25,000  paid-up  members. 
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The  Chicago  branch,  of  which  Mr.  George 
A.  Arthur  is  in  charge,  had  2,500  members 
last  year;  its  budget  for  this  year  is  $89,000, 
of  which  the  colored  people's  share  is  83%. 
The  46  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  in  the 
United  States  are  worth  $2,880,500. 
(I  The  Cleveland  Home  for  Aged  Colored 
People  has  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary. 
The  work  is  supported  by  the  community 
fund. 

d  Robert  Lisby,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
United  States  Deputy  Marshall  at  the  Post 
Office  building  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Lisby 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  police  force. 
(I  Ned  Gourdin,  the  Negro  athlete  of  Har- 
vard University,  is  the  winner  of  the  na- 
tional pentathlon  championship  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union.  He  led  a  field  of  7 
competitors  with  a  score  of  12  points.  He 
won  the  running  broad  jump  with  21  feet 
1  inch;  the  javelin  throw  with  169  feet  9*4 
inches,  and  the  200  meter  dash  in  23  minutes 
and  one-fifth   second. 

(I  Dr.  William  H.  Browning,  a  graduate  of 
Meharry,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Dental 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Department.  Dr.  Browning  has  been  prac- 
tising dentistry  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  past 
6  years. 
(I  The  Salvation  Army  has  opened  a  build- 


ing in  Harlem,  the  Negro  section  in  New 
York  City.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
300  and  the  work  is  in  charge  of  Captain 
Olive  Gaines,  a  colored  woman. 
(I  George  Young,  a  Negro  in  New  York 
City,  operates  Young's  Book  Exchange.  He 
started  6  years  ago  with  6  books;  his  col- 
lection has  grown  to  over  8,000  books  by 
and  pertaining  to  the  Negro. 
C  Chester  K.  Gillespie,  a  Negro  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  is  attorney  for  the  Department 
of  Finance. 

(I  William  Lillison,  a  colored  patrolman  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  been  retired.  He  will 
receive  a  pension  of  $80  a  month. 
(T  In  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Thomas  E.  Stokes, 
a  Negro,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
manufacturing  and  dispensing  department 
of  Westmoreland  Hospital.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1919. 
C  The  United  States  Military  Hospital  for 
Colored  Soldiers  and  Sailors  may  be  erected 
in  Tuskegee,  Ala.  Its  cost  will  be  between 
$500,000  and  $1,000,000.  There  is  much 
dissatisfaction  with  this  location. 
C  Maurice  Ray,  a  Negro  in  Philadelphia, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Prohibition  En- 
forcement Squad. 

C  The  8th  colored  Regiment  of  Chicago,  111., 
has  been  federalized.    It  has  1,250  men  with 
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Colonel  Otis  B.  Duncan  in  command.  While 
at  camp,  the  regiment  won  range  honors 
and  mention  for  general  efficiency. 
ft  In  Detroit,  a  Junior  Branch  of  the  N.  A. 
A.  C.  P.  has  been  formed.  John  M.  Rag- 
land  is  chairman  of  the  Junior  Committee. 
ft  Motion  pictures  of  the  Protest  Parade 
conducted  by  the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  N. 
A.  A.  C.  P.,  during  the  Conference  last  June, 
are  being  shown  at  the  Baudette  Theatre. 
Mr.  Dudley,  who  had  them  made,  intends 
to  show  the  film  in  other  cities. 
ft  On  a  recent  visit  to  Panama,  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Anderson,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
received  by  President  Parros  and  Governor 
Morrow. 

ft  Percentages  of  illiteracy  in  New  York 
City  are:  native  white,  0.3;  foreign  born 
white,  13.8;  Negro,  2.1.  The  number  of  il- 
literate Negroes  in  New  York  State  is  5,032. 
ft  It  has  been  found  that  the  late  James 
Milton  Turner,  who  died  in  1915,  left  an 
estate  valued  at  over  $300,000.  Mr.  Turner 
was  a  former  United  States  Minister  to 
Liberia. 

ft  Grady  Hospital  Annex,  a  hospital-school 
for  colored  people  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been 
dedicated. 

CE  St.  Louis  University,  a  Catholic  institu- 
tion, has  refused  to  play  a  football  game 
with  the  Engineering  School  of  Milwaukee, 
because  the  latter  team  has  a  Negro  center 
— McMann. 

ft  As  the  result  of  protest  by  Negro  citi- 
zens, the  Huntington  School  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  has  admitted  Har- 
vey Shaw,  a  Negro. 

ft  Siki,  a  Negro  of  Senegal,  is  middleweight 
boxing  champion  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
He  won  the  title  by  defeating  Ercole  Bal- 
zac, in  the  second  round  of  a  contest  in 
Paris. 

ft  Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  Colored 
15th  Regiment  Armory  in  New  York  City. 
ft  Dr.  M.  Russell  Nelson  has  been  appointed 
an  interne  in  charge  of  the  Gynecological 
Division  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Nelson  is  24  years  of  age  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

ft  Negroes  at  Gary,  Ind.,  have  10  grocery 
stores,  several  barber  shops  and  restaurants, 
2  undertaking  establishments,  and  1  drug 
store,  operated  by  a  woman,  Dr.  Bagby-Car- 
ter.  There  are  real  estate  brokers,  physi- 
cians, dentists  and  lawyers;  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,     a    Deputy    Prosecuting     Attorney, 


truant  officers  and  8  policemen.  In  1919  the 
Central  State  Bank  was  opened  and  has  as- 
sets of  $70,000;  the  National  Realty  and  In- 
vestment Company  is  a  business  represent- 
ing $300,000.  The  Negro  population  is  esti- 
mated at  10,000. 

(I  On  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  there  are  5 
colored  American  citizens  serving  as  Canai 
Clubhouse  Secretaries.  Their  duties  cor- 
respond to  those  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries. 
They  are  T.  B.  Nelly,  J.  O.  Collins,  J.  E. 
Waller,  K.  C.  Manning,  W.  V.  Eagleson. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE 

AMONG  those  who  participated  in  the 
National  Urban  League's  Annual  Con- 
ference, held  in  Chicago,  were  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  Founder  of  Hull  House;  iMiss 
Julia  Lathrop,  formerly  Director  of  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work;  Federal  Judge  E.  O.  Brown;  Miss 
Mary  McDowell,  Head  Worker,  University 
Settlement ;  Horace  J.  Bridges,  Leader  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society,  and  Kelly  Miller, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Howard  University. 

ft  Twenty-five  cities  were  formally  repre- 
sented at  the  conference — some  of  them 
having  as  many  as  8  delegates. 
ft  The  Men's  City  Club,  the  Women's  City 
Club,  the  Federation  of  Churches  and  the 
Woman's  Club — all  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
have  given  a  dinner  at  the  Men's  City  Club 
in  honor  of  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  Presi- 
dent; Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, and  Charles  S.  Johnson,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Research  and  Investiga- 
tion of  the  National  Urban  League.  There 
were  200  guests  present,  among  whom  were 
50  personal  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Rosenwald.  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  City  Club  Bulletin,  was 
Toastmaster.  Miss  Mary  McDowell  ar- 
ranged the  testimonial. 
ft  John  C.  Dancy,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Detroit  Urban  League,  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  Mayor  Couzens  as  a  member  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment. 
ft  Elmer  A.  Carter,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Louisville  Urban  League,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Emergen- 
cy Committee  on  Unemployment.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  15  persons  from  the 
city  at  large.  This  League  has  appointed  a 
colored  woman  as  Travelers'  A:d  worker  to 
protect,  inform  and  direct  colored  travelers 
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at  railway  stations  in  the  city  of  Louisville. 
(I  The  six  months'  record  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Urban  League  shows  that  480  men  and 
women  were  furnished  employment  at 
monthly  wages  of  more  than  $21,000;  88 
women  and  children  were  given  outings. 
The  County  Probation  Department  has  re- 
ferred cases  of  colored  juvenile  offenders 
to  Louis  S.  Tenette,  the  Associate  Execu- 
tive   Secretary. 

C  The  Pittsburgh  Urban  League  has  been 
successful  in  getting  colored  people  for  the 
first  time,  to  use  free  settlement  houses 
in   outlying   districts. 

ft  The  Frederick  Douglass  Community  Cen- 
ter of  Toledo,  Ohio,  which  was  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  the  Toledo  Urban 
League,  has  taken  over  larger  quarters.  At 
its  formal  opening,  the  Mayor  and  3  judges 
of  the  city  attended.  Mr.  Frank  Saunders, 
a  member  of  the  Governing  Board,  donated 
the  boys'  basketball   equipment. 

PERSONAL 

MRS.  HARRIET  E.  LOWE,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  is  100  years  old.  She 
is  the  mother  of  4  children,  3  of  whom  are 
public  school  teachers.  She  is  the  grand- 
mother of  32,  the  great-grandmother  of  46, 
^nd  the  great-great-grandmother  of  2. 
Mrs.  Lowe  has  been  a  consistent  member 
of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church  for  55 
years. 

ft  W.  David  Brown,  of  New  York  City,  is 
dead.  Mr.  Brown  had  been  in  the  under- 
taking business  21  years  and  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  a  number  of  fraternities. 
ft  W.  Allison  Sweeney,  a  writer,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  is  dead. 

FOREIGN 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Women's  Reform 
Club  of  Pretoria,  Mrs.  Maxeke,  a  na- 
tive Bantu,  was  a  speaker.  Lady  Steel  pre- 
sided. Mrs.  Maxeke  is  president  of  the 
Bantu  Women's  Association.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  discuss  the  existing  conditions 
of  life  of  native  women  in  towns,  and  pro- 
posals for  their  betterment.  The  Woman's 
Outlook  says:  "Mrs.  Maxeke  spoke  fluently, 
clearly  and  with  dignity.  As  giving  the 
views  of  those  most  nearly  concerned,  it 
must  be  considered  as  the  most  important 
speech  of  the  meeting;  it  was  a  striking 
comment  on  the  disability  of  the  voteless 
citizen,  to  whose  utterances  and  wishes  so 
little   importance   is   attached,   that   during 


MRS.    HARRIET   E.    LOWE 

her  address  the  reporters  sat  back  taking 
no  notes,  and  dismissed  her  really  inter- 
esting and  able  speech  without  any  lines 
in  their  report." 

ft  There  are  in  Manila,  P.  I.,  the  follow- 
ing colored  men  who  are  employed  in 
the  classified  civil  service:  Robert  G. 
Woodo,  chief  clerk,  and  W.  A.  Caldwell, 
chief  accountant,  Bureau  of  Constabulary; 
Walter  H.  Loving,  conductor  of  the  Con- 
stabulary Band,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of 
Major;  Professor  J.  H.  M.  Butler,  Division 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation; and  Davis  Lockett,  chief  veterinar- 
ian, Bureau  of  Agriculture. 
ft  The  Rhenish  Women's  League,  Berlin- 
Germany,  has  been  denied  a  permit  for  a 
public  exhibition  of  "The  Black  Pest,"  a  mo- 
tion picture  dealing  with  the  question  of 
colored  troops  on  the  Rhine.  The  denial 
was  made  on  the  grounds  that  the  film  was 
not  only  worthless  as  propaganda  but  was 
also  calculated  to  injure  German  prestige 
abroad. 
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Turning  Hard  Times 
into  Prosperous  Times 

The  year  1921  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  period  of  "America's  Hardest  Times"  fol- 
lowing- the  World's  War.  Conditions  would  be  worse  than  now  were  it  not  for  the  Herculean 
efforts  of  those  determined  spirits  who  are  forcing-  the  wheels  of  progress  to  continue  to  re- 
volve. THE  SOUTHERN  AID  SOCIETY  OF  VA.,  INC.,  is  proud  to  be  numbered  among  those 
who  are  trying  to  keep  the  Door  of  Opportunity  open,  The  cut  below  shows  the  new 
$200,000.00  four-story  and  basement  modern  fireproof  building  erected  by  the  Society  at  7th 
and   Tea   Streets,    N  W.,   Washington,   D.    C,   to  help  turn  Hard  Times   into   Prosperous   Times. 


Not  only  does  the  Superior  Policy  of  Protection,  issued  by  the  Society,  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  of  all  Southern  Aid  Policyholders  but  its  policy  of  constructing  modern  office 
buildings,  in  the  various  cities  where  it  operates,  makes  it  possible  for  our  professional  and 
business  interests  to  have  suitable  quarters— like  the  best  had  by  other  races — in  which  to 
display  their  talents  and  wares  and  to  do  better  business.  Therefore  by  its  Insurance  Policy 
and,  as  well,  by  its  Business  Policy  the  Society  is  daily  helping-  to  turn  Hard  Times  into 
Prosperous    Times. 

SOUTHERN  AID  SOCIETY  OF  VIRGINIA,  INC. 

Home  Office:  527  N.  Second  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

District  Offices  and  Agencies  in  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia 

Insures  Against  Sickness,  Accidents  and  Deaths 

J.    T.    CARTER,    PRES.  B.    L.    JORDAN,    SECTY.  W.    A.    JORDAN,    ASST.    SECTTC. 
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National    Training    School 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  School  for  the  Training  of  Colored  Young 
Men  and  Women  for  Service 

Thougk  It  is  young  in  kistory,  the  Institution  feels  a  just  pride  in  the  work  thus 
far  accomplished,  for  its  graduates  are  already  filling  many  responsible  positions, 
thus  demonstrating  the  aim  of  the  school  to  train  men  and  women  for  useful 
citizenship. 

DEPARTMENTS  ALREADY  ESTABLISHED 

The  Grammar  Ichooi  The  Teacher  Training  Department 

The  Academy  The  Divinity  School 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  The  Commercial  Department 

The  Department  of  Mask  The  Department  of  Home  Economic! 

The  Department  of  Social  Service 

TERM  OPENED  SEPTEMBER  21,  1920 

For  farther  information  and  Catalog,  address 

President    James    E.  Shepard,    Durham,    North    Carolina 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Manual  Training  &  Industrial  School 

FOR  COLORED  YOUTH 

BQRRENTOWN,  N.  J. 

A    tilth    Institution    fcr    th»    training    of    colored 
youth.       Excellent    equipment,     thorough    instruction, 
wholesome    surroundings.      Academic    training    tor    all 
students. 
Courses  in  carpentry,  agriculture  and  trades  tor  boys. 

Including    auto    repairing. 
Courses    in    domestic    science    and    domestic    art    for 

girls. 
A  new  trades  building,  thoroughly  equipped. 
New     girls'     dormitory     thoroughly     and      modernly 

equipped. 
Terms  reasonable. 

Fall   term   opens   September   15,    1921. 
For    Information    address 

W.  R.  VALENTINE,  Principal 


Wiley  University 

Marshall,  Texas 

Recognized  as  a  college  of  first  class  by 
Texas,  Louisiana.  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa State  Boards  of  Education.  Har- 
vard, Boston  University,  University  of 
Illinois  and  University  of  Chicago  repre- 
sented on  its  faculty.  One  hundred 
twenty-seven  in  College  Department,  ses- 
sion 1919-1920.  Several  new  buildings, 
steam  heated  and  electric  lighted. 
M.  W.  DOGAN,  President 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY 

Pioneer  in  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education 

Lincoln  Men  are  Leaders  in  the  various 

professions  in  Forty  States. 

The  College  is  ranked  in  Class  I.  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Address : 

John    B.   Kendall,    D.D.,    Lincoln   TJhiveraity, 
Chester   County,   Penna. 


Cheyney  Training  School  For 
Testifiers 

Cheyney,  Pa. 

Made  in  1980  an  accredited  State  NoHBal  School, 
offering,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Normal  Course  of 
two  years,  professional  three  year  courses  in  Home 
Economics  and  Shop  Work.  A  diploma  from  any  of 
these  courses  makes  a  graduate  eligible  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  A  three-year 
High  School  Course  is  offered  to  all  who  have  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grammar  grade. 
Send  application  now  for  fall  term  opening  September 

20th,    1921. 
For   further   particulars    and  catalog,    write 

LESLIE    PUJCKNEY    tttt.,     PrinelpaJu 
Cheyney,  Pa. 

THERE  WILL  BE  NO  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  1921 
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UNEM- 
PLOY- 
MENT 


THE  WORLD  AND  US 

0  us  the  great  outstand- 
ing fact  today  is  lack 
of  work  and  low  wage 
for  such  as  we  get.  We 
suffer  with  the  world  in  this  after- 
war  difficulty,  but  human  misfortune 
beats  the  more  mercilessly  upon  those 
who  are  already  unfortunate.  When 
therefore,  we  know  that  between 
three  and  five  million  American  work- 
ingmen  are  today  unemployed,  we 
may  shrewdly  guess  that  in  their 
ranks  are  nearly  a  million  colored  men 
and  women.  The  black  man  is  the 
first  laborer  to  be  discharged,  the  first 
one  to  have  his  wages  decreased,  the 
last  one  to  be  re-hired. 

While  we  suffer  most  we  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  suffer.  Throughout 
the  civilized  world  is  this  problem  of 
.  unemployment,  and  with  it  the  con- 
tradictory fact  that  to  retrieve  the 
losses  of  the  war  the  world  needs 
work  as  never  before  to  furnish  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter.  What  is 
wrong? 

The  answer  is  War.  War  past,  pres- 
ent and  future.  War  has  destroyed 
faith  and  wealth,  and  human  beings. 
The  machinery  of  industry  has  broken 
down  and  until,  slowly  and  painfully, 
it  is  restored,  we  must  suffer. 


DIS- 
ARMA- 
MENT 


OST  of  us  may  think 
that  we  have  little 
personal  interest  in 
disarmament.  We 
have  only  to  remember  that  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  United  States 
Government  has  spent  thirty-four  bil- 
lion dollars  for  war  and  onlv  ten  bil- 
lions for  everything  else.  This  means 


that  every  American  family  contrib- 
utes two  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars 
a  year  to  pay  the  1921  taxes,  where 
the  same  family  paid  thirty-three  dol- 
lars a  year  to  pay  the  1913  taxes.  The 
burden  of  this  cost  of  war  has  become 
intolerable,  and  it  falls  heaviest  on  the 
poor  and  the  black. 

The  world  is  meeting  to  try  and 
throw  it  off  but  no  sooner  does  it  meet 
than  the  race  problem  appears.  We 
can  disarm  only  because  of  faith  in 
each  other.  The  white  world  is  ask- 
ing how  much  faith  they  can  have  in 
Japan;  but  Japan  and  India  and 
Africa  and  even  the  wise  ones  in 
China, — in  fact,  the  majority  of  men 
— are  asking  seriously,  in  view  of  the 
past,  how  much  faith  we  can  have  in 
the  white  world. 

Take  the  matter  of  China :  Who  are 
the  aggressors  upon  China  ?  They  are 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan ;  and 
of  these  three  the  greatest  and  most 
persistent  aggressor  has  been  Great 
Britain.  Yet  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est chance  of  Great  Britain  giving  up 
today  a  single  advantage  that  she  has 
in  China,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
insidiously  and  carefully  prepared 
propaganda,  is  making  the  white 
world  think  that  the  only  enemy  of 
China  is  Japan. 

The  whole  thing  could  be  easily  set- 
tled. There  is  Australia,  a  great 
empty  continent  containing  five  mil- 
lion people,  where  it  could  easily  sup- 
port one  hundred  million.  It  is  being 
held  for  white  settlers  who  do  not 
come,  while  colored  people  are  being 
kept  out.  Let  Australia  open  its  doors 
to  its  natural  colored  settlers;  let 
Great  Britain  give  up  Tibet,  Szechuan, 
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Hong-Kong,  Weihaiwei  and  her  eco- 
nomic concessions  in  the  Yangtse  val- 
ley; let  France  surrender  Indo-China 
and  her  industrial  domination  in 
south  China ;  let  Japan  get  out  of  Kiao 
Chow,  Mongolia  and  Manchuria;  and 
let  the  United  States  cease  her  frantic 
efforts  to  force  white  debt  slavery  on 
China  through  a  consortium  of  big 
banks.  Then  the  East  could  well  af- 
ford to  give  up  its  armies  and  navies 
and  seek  the  path  of  peace. 


STRIKES 


HE  strike  is  a  method 
of  industrial  war- 
fare by  means  of 
which  white  laborers 
in  the  last  century  have  bettered  their 
condition.  Colored  laborers  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so  because  they  have 
been  excluded  from  white  unions,  and 
have  not  themselves  yet  learned,  or 
been  in  a  position  to  learn,  the  secret 
of  organization.  They  have  conse- 
quently been  tossed  back  and  forth 
as  shuttle-cocks  between  white  em- 
ployer and  white  union  laborer.  They 
look,  therefore,  today,  upon  the  strike 
as  either  something  that  does  not  con- 
cern them  or  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
job  which  a  white  man  has  given  up. 
Few  of  them  are  in  the  clothing- 
making  industry  and  are  not  touched 
by  the  garment  makers'  strike.  Very 
few  of  them  were  threatened  by  the 
proposed  railway  strike.  Large  num- 
bers of  them  are  always  involved  in 
coal  and  packing  house  strikes.  But 
whether  directly  involved  or  not,  they 
must  watch  this  industrial  war  with 
palpitating  interest.  Undoubtedly  the 
strike  as  an  industrial  weapon  is  too 
costly  and  is  passing,  but  the  union 
organization  is  still  here  and  the  col- 
ored laborer  must  learn  to  use  it. 


HE  real  question  of 
Ireland  today  is  how 
much  of  the  island  is 
going  to  be  allowed 
to  govern  itself  and  how  much  of  it 
the  industrial  interests  of  Ulster  are 


IRELAND 
AND 
INDIA 


going  to  be  able  to  keep  as  a  part  of 
England,  and  as  a  center  of  English 
power. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  brings  Irish 
Freedom  nearer  and  increases  the 
hope  of  freedom  for  all  men. 

In  India  the  case  is  more  compli- 
cated. Here  are  hundreds  of  millions, 
ignorant  and  poverty-stricken  almost 
beyond  belief,  and  yet  upheld  by  fine 
traditions  of  family,  work  and  reli- 
gion, who  are  seeking  to  gain  control 
of  their  own  lands  and  their  own 
souls. 

One  party  marches  toward  armed 
resistance  with  war  on  the  horizon ; 
another  party  proposes  non-resistance 
and  refusal  to  cooperate  in  any  work 
or  government  with  the  British  mas- 
ters. 

It  is  a  marvellously  interesting  fight 
and  we  should  watch  its  every  step. 


VISIT- 
ORS 


AILY  there  come  to 
our  shores,  and  late- 
ly in  larger  numbers 
than  usual,  men  and 
women  of  other  nations  to  see  Amer- 
ica. Very  few  of  them  see  that  tenth 
of  America  which  we  represent.  They 
may  meet  us  casually  on  Pullman  cars 
or  as  servants  and  laborers,  but  they 
do  not  know  us  and  do  not  try  to  know 
us,  because  they  do  not  realize  that 
there  is  anything  in  us  worth  the 
knowing.  On  the  other  hand,  by  both 
deliberate  and  accidental  propaganda, 
they  are  told  of  all  the  evil  concerning 
us  which  they  do  not  see  and  they  go 
home  to  spread  this  knowledge  or  lack 
of  knowledge  concerning  us. 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  a  Foch  may 
see  a  black  regiment  or  the  Disarma- 
ment Conferees  may  note  the  power 
and  growth  of  darker  Washington, 
but  we  have  yet  to  solve  the  problem 
of  letting  the  world  really  see  us. 


a 


N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  AND  XMAS 

N  this  season  of  holiday  and  joy 
have  you  thought  of  your 
Christmas  gift  for  Freedom? 
Thinking   of   what   you   have 
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earned  and  spent  for  the  year,  what 
you  have  accomplished  and  enjoyed, 
does  it  occur  to  you  that  you  owe 
something,  not  simply  to  your  race 
and  to  your  country,  but  to  humanity 
— to  the  upward  striving  forces  of  the 
world?  Have  you  paid  that  debt  or 
any  part  of  it? 

If  not,  consider  the  claims  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  During  the 
year  1921  we  have 

1.  Helped  expose  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 

2.  Pushed  the  anti-lynching  bill  out 
of  committee  and  before  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

3.  Saved  up  to  the  present  time  the 
condemned  victims  of  the  Arkan- 
sas riots,  sentenced  to  die  in 
1919,  and  have  brought  their 
cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  at  an  expense 
of  $11,299, 

4.  Investigated  and  exposed  the 
Tulsa  riot  and  raised  and  dis- 
bursed a  fund  of  $3,500  for  phys- 
ical relief  and  legal  aid, 

5.  Promoted  a  Second  Pan-African 
Congress  with  110  delegates  and 
1,000  visitors  from  30  countries 
and  11  states  of  the  United 
States, 

6.  Presented  a  petition  to  President 
Harding  signed  by  50,000  per- 
sons asking  clemency  for  the  sol- 
diers who  were  in  the  Houston 
riot  and  who  are  now  incarcer- 
ated at  Leavenworth, 

7.  Continued  to  push  our  efforts  to 
free  Haiti  and  helped  secure  a 
Congressional  investigating  com- 
mittee which  is  now  sitting  in 
Haiti, 

8.  Published  600,000  copies  of  The 
Crisis  and  sold  them  in  every 
corner  of  the  world, 

9.  In  general  made  every  enemy  of 
the  Negro  fear  our  power,  and 
every  black  victim  trust  our  aid. 

We  have  not  done  everything  or 
all  we  would — but  we  have  done  some- 
thing, have  we  not? 


Moreover  this  work  has  not  been 
paid  for  by  millionaires.  No  single 
individual  gift  to  us  has  exceeded 
$500,  and  only  seven  have  reached 
that  figure.  There  have  been  only  17 
gifts  of  $100.  The  great  mass  of  gifts 
have  come  in  sums  of  from  $1  to  $5 
from  poor  colored  folk.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  funds  supporting  this  organiza- 
tion come  from  Negroes.  This  is  fair 
and  proper.  It  is  our  work  and  we 
must  do  it.  More  and  more  the  bur- 
den of  this  work  is  going  to  fall  on 
the  Negro  race ! 

But  have  you  done  your  share? 
Why  not  send  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  a 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  or  New 
Year's  gift?  Why  not  lift  from  the 
backs  of  the  officers  enough  of  the 
burden  of  finance  so  as  to  leave  them 
strength  for  investigation,  action,  re- 
lief, thought  and  plan  ? 

THE  HARDING'POLITICAL  PLAN 

R.  HARDING'S  plan  for 
settling  various  problems 
in  politics  is  now  in  full 
swing  and  we  are  not  at  all 


sure  but  what  it  bids  fair  to  be  suc- 
cessful beyond  his  dreams.  The 
Harding  plan  involves  (1)  White 
leadership  for  the  black  South;  (2) 
A  division  of  the  Negro  vote. 

The  white  leadership  of  the  black 
South  has  been  strikingly  illustrated 
in  Virginia  where  the  white  leader, 
Col.  Henry  W.  Anderson,  talked  some 
real,  plain  English.  He  said,  for  in- 
stance, at  Barton  Heights,  October  22, 
"Senator  Trinkle  [his  Democratic  op- 
ponent] fears  the  Negro  in  Virginia 
politics.  Our  platform  has  eliminated 
the  Negro  from  Virginia  politics. 
Thirty-two  Negroes  now  hold  office 
in  this  State.  They  were  appointed 
by  the  Democrats.  I  have  asked  Sen- 
ator Trinkle  to  join  with  me  in  a 
movement  to  have  these  Negro  judges 
removed  from  office.  He  has  never 
replied  to  me  on  this  matter. 

"If  I  am  elected  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, no  Negro  will  ever  hold  office 
in  this  State  under  my  administra- 
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tion.  The  white  people  must  rule  this 
commonwealth,  and  they  will." 

The  result  of  this  clear  and  concise 
statement,  together  with  the  expul- 
sion of  all  Negro  members  from  the 
party  convention,  was  that  25,000  Ne- 
groes so  "divided"  their  vote  that 
Mr.  Anderson  did  not  get  a  single  one 
of  them  and  the  Republicans  received 
their  worst  defeat  in  many  years. 

In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  Repub- 
licans so  slandered  and  "Jim-Crowed" 
the  Negro  that  an  attempt  at  a  third 
party  movement  was  made  by  the 
Negroes.  The  strong-arm  methods  of 
thugs  interfered  with  its  complete 
success,  but  it  registered  a  clear  warn- 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  Republicans  nominated  a 
Negro  magistrate  to  the  disgust  of 
the  "Independents"  and  high-brows, 
the  black  voters  of  the  Seventh  Ward 
swept  him  into  office  5000  votes  ahead 
of  his  independent  rivals. 

If  the  putting  of  the  direction  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  South 
into  the  hands  of  Slemp  and  his  ilk, 
the  driving  of  the  Negro  from  the 
Republican  polls  and  compelling  him 
to  vote  for  black  men  because  they 
are  black  is  what  Mr.  Harding  wishes, 
he  is  accomplishing  it.  But  his  meas- 
ure of  success  is  bringing  thought  to 
both  colored  and  white  folk. 

Thoughtful  Negroes  do  not  want 
racial  candidates  and  parties:  they 
see  the  ultimate  contradiction  and  fu- 
tility of  this.  But  what  is  one  to  do 
who  has  to  choose  between  the  Demo- 
cratic devil  and  the  Republican  deep 
sea?  Thoughtful  whites  are  also  get- 
ting food  for  reflection  :  for  what  doth 
it  profit  a  politician  to  get  rid  of  the 
Negro  in  party  counsels  if  he  lose 
the  election?  And  silly  as  the  dilem- 
ma is,  we  opine  that  we  can  stand  it 
as  long  as  the  other  fellow  and  pos- 
sibly a  bit  longer. 

Therefore  to  our  muttons,  for  the 
Congressional  elections  of  1922  ap- 
proach and  we  must  not  hesitate.  Let 
every  black  voter  look  up  the  record 
of  his  particular  Congressman.     If 


he  cannot  find  it,  write  us ;  and  then 
let  us  make  every  effort  to  defeat  our 
enemies.  If  we  can  encompass  their 
defeat  by  voting  for  any  particular 
party,  do  it.  If  we  can  encompass 
the  defeat  by  voting  for  a  new  party 
of  our  own,  do  it.  Next  to  defeating 
our  enemies,  let  us  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  friends.  And  there  again, 
whether  the  friend  be  labeled  Repub- 
lican, Democrat,  Socialist  or  Farmer- 
Labor,  vote  for  him.  The  roll  call  on 
the  Dyer  bill  will  be  a  splendid  indica- 
tion of  how  we  ought  to  vote.  Those 
who  vote  against  the  Dyer  bill  and 
those  who  are  absent  are  our  enemies. 
Finally,  remember  what  we  did  in 
New  York:  Ten  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  single  Negro  policeman  in  the 
metropolis  of  America.  Today  there 
are  twenty  or  more.  The  Democrats 
gave  them  to  us.  The  Democrats 
swept  Harlem  in  the  last  election. 

MR.  HOWARD 

R.  PERRY  HOWARD  com- 
plains because  The  Crisis 
said  concerning  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice:  "The 
appointment  given  Mr.  Perry  How- 
ard was  one  that  we  wish  Mr.  How- 
ard had  been  able  to  refuse,  as  it  is 
too  unimportant  and  inadequate  to  be 
at  all  representative." 

Mr.  Howard  informs  us  that  his 
office  is  important;  that  it  is  not  "Jim- 
Crowed"  ;  that  he  has  charge,  as  coun- 
sel for  the  Government,  of  all  rail- 
roads suits  brought  against  it  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims;  that 
he  has  an  assistant  in  the  person  of 
Captain  L.  R.  Mehlinger,  a  trained 
young  colored  attorney ;  and  that  his 
work  is  that  of  practitioner  and  coun- 
sel and  has  not  the  least  semblance 
of  any  clerical  position. 

We  are  glad  to  know  of  this  and 
we  congratulate  Mr.  Howard  and  the 
Attorney-General. 

And  this  makes  us  all  the  more  in- 
sistent that  both  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
Henry  Lincoln  Johnson  (if  the  latter 
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gets  his  appointment,  as  we  sincerely 
hope  he  will),  regard  themselves  as 
American  citizens  and  Government 
officials  with  serious  and  important 
work  to  do,  and  not  as  errand  boys 
for  the  Republican  politicians.  It  was 
not  the  business  of  these  two  gentle- 
men to  pull  the  politicians  out  of  a 
hole  by  urging  amendments  to  the 
Dyer  Anti-Lynching  bill  which  would 
emasculate  it,  and  make  it  meaning- 
less and  worthless.  It  was  not  the 
business  of  either  of  these  gentlemen 
to  rush  into  Virginia  or  elsewhere  to 
tell  the  colored  people  to  vote  for  the 
Republican  politicians  who  had  insult- 
ed and  kicked  them  out  of  the  party. 
It  is  rather  the  duty  of  these  men  to 
set  a  new  and  high  standard  for  the 
Negro  office-holder  and  to  let  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  know  that 
when  they  appoint  colored  men  of 
their  calibre  to  office  they  are  not  brib- 
ing voters,  but  rather  they  are  arrang- 
ing to  get  the  Government's  work 
done  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
And  too,  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  these  officials  to  teach  their  own 
race  that  the  best  political  service 
which  any  politician  can  render  his 
race  is  to  do  his  duty  like  a  man  and 
to  refuse  all  menial  service. 

THE  CHURCH 

HERE  is  perhaps  no  more  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Negro 
than  the  rise  and  expansion 
of  the  Negro  church.  The  Crisis, 
therefore,  proposes  during  the  year 
1922  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  "Romance  of  the  Negro  Church", 
taking  up  its  chief  branches  and  show- 
ing what  their  past  has  been,  who 
their  leaders  are  and  what  they  are 
doing  today  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Negro  race. 


NEGRO  ART 

HE  Negro  race  as  an  interpre- 
ter of  beauty  to  the  world  is 
gradually  coming  to  its  own. 
Not  only  are  our  musicians 


like  Burleigh  and  Dett  pursuing  their 
high  and  successful  career,  but  we 
are  beginning  to  be  listened  to  in 
painting  and  sculpture.  Pageantry  is 
appearing  and  the  white  artist  and 
writer  is  beginning  to  discover  us  as 
human  beings  and  not  as  conven- 
tional lay  figures.  Recently  in  New 
York  City  there  was  held  in  the 
branch  of  the  public  library  which  is 
in  Harlem,  an  exhibit  of  Negro  art 
with  specimens  of  the  work  of  H.  0. 
Tanner,  Laura  Wheeler,  W.  M.  Far- 
row, Richard  Lonsdale  Brown,  W. 
E.  Scott,  Louise  Lattimer,  Meta  Ful- 
ler and  many  others.  The  exhibit 
was  a  revelation  in  its  accomplish- 
ment and  a  promise  in  its  originality 
and  beauty. 

COOPERATION 

OR  several  years  we  have 
sought  to  interest  the  colored 
people  of  the  United  States  in 
cooperative  business  and  we 
have  had  some  beginnings  of  success. 
But  cooperation  among  us  suffers 
just  as  it  does  among  the  whites :  not 
everything  is  "cooperative"  that  is 
called  cooperative  and  the  first  desire 
of  rascals  is  to  call  some  scheme  of 
doubtful  validity  "cooperative"  so  as 
to  attract  the  pennies  of  the  masses. 
Recently  we  have  been  told  that  the 
"Cooperative  Society  of  America"  has 
made  a  gigantic  failure,  and  this  must 
have  scared  and  warned  many  colored 
people.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  fear  was  not  misplaced,  for  the 
so  called  "Cooperative  Society  of 
America"  was  not  cooperative  at  all, 
but  was  a  gigantic  fraud.  Meantime, 
the  genuine  cooperative  movement  is 
not  only  sound  but  successful.  In  the 
State  of  Illinois,  where  the  fraudu- 
lent society  failed,  there  are  200  suc- 
cessful cooperative  societies.  In  Penn- 
sylvania there  are  200  cooperative 
stores  in  the  mining  regions,  and 
throughout  Europe  the  cooperative 
movement  is  the  only  economic  move- 
ment that  has  successfully  withstood 
the  war. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


Greetings  to  the  Negro  World. 


r  |  ""HE  World  War  marks  an  epochal 
•*■  change  in  the  progress  of  the  race.  The 
Negro  stands  in  an  equivocal  mood  of  mind 
between  the  old  regime  and  the  new.  He 
looks  to  the  past  with  mingled  feelings  of 
thanksgiving  and  regret  and  faces  the  fu- 
ture with  misgivings  and  hope.  The  recent 
reaffirmation  of  the  age-old  dogma  of  the 
"fundamental,  eternal,  inescapable"  differ- 
ence of  race,  the  fountain-head  of  all  our 
woes,  typifies  the  reactionary  tendency  of 
the  time.  Religion  seems  disposed  to  sur- 
render to  race  and  Christianity  to  compro- 
mise with  color.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  growing  spirit  of  race  cooperation 
rather  than  race  control  as  in  the  past.  The 
Negro  is  rapidly  gaining  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  powers  and  a  determination  to  give 
these  powers  efficient  expression  in  con- 
structive endeavor  for  the  reclamation  of 
the  race.  Negro  leadership  must  stand  un- 
equivocally for  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual  unity  of  mankind.  To  quicken  and 
inspire  the  dormant  energies  which  lie 
wrapped  up  in  the  ten  millions  of  human 
beings,  to  formulate  an  ideal  which  shall 
be  sufficiently  tangible  and  definite  to  ap- 
peal to  the  whole  race  is  the  immediate 
program  not  only  for  the  new  year  but  for 
the  new  day  upon  which  we  are  entering. 

Kelly  Miller. 

PERSONALLY,  I  am  demonstrating  the 
-■-  optimist — he  whom  someone  defines  as 
"one  who  can  scent  the  harvest  while  yet 
the  snow  covers  the  ground".  Therefore,  I 
hold  that  the  Negro  everywhere,  and  the 
American  Negro  in  particular,  has  mani- 
fold reasons  for  thanksgiving. 

At  the  brink  of  a  "brand  new"  year,  we 
are  thankful  for  life's  possibilities,  relig- 
ious, economic,  commercial;  for  the  sense 
of  Race-Pride,  of  Race-Consciousness  which 
grows  continually;  for  our  sane,  thought- 
ful, courageous  leaders;  for  peace  and  the 
efforts  being  made  toward  a  warless  world; 
for  the  good  men  and  women  of  our  own 
and  other  races;  for  our  good  friends, 
many  of  them  undiscussed,  unknown,  even, 
yet  whose  silent  influence  is  of  immeasur- 
able benefit  to  us;  thankful  above  all  else, 


for  the  Good  Creator  Who  has  promised 
never  to  leave  nor  forsake  us. 

What  better  advice  can  one  give  than 
that  we  think  constructively,  working  and 
praying  unceasingly  for  the  freedom  which, 
in  God's  own  time,  will  come  to  us;  that 
we  bear  in  mind  our  individual  responsi- 
bility for  doing  our  best;  that  in  spite  of 
all  that  we  have  undergone,  are  undergoing 
still,  we  shall  nevertheless  "keep  our  faces 
towards  the  East". 

L.  G.  Jordan, 
Secretary    Emeritus    of    the    Foreign   Mis- 
sion Board,  National  Baptist  Convention. 

"V/TEN  and  Women  of  African  descent  in 
■*•"-'•  America:  War  and  destruction  have 
recently  visited  the  world  andi  wrought  sor- 
row in  their  wake.  But  to  the  American 
Negro  they  have  brought  unforeseen  op- 
portunities; for  which,  at  the  dawn  of  a 
New  Year,  let  us  give  humble  thanks.  The 
Great  War  and  the  heralded  pestilence  of 
the  boll  weevil  have  freed  thousands  of 
Negro  peons.  The  former  thrust  them  into 
the  industrial  world;  while  the  latter  re- 
duced the  value  of  cotton-producing  land 
to  the  point  where  it  is  being  offered  to  and 
purchased  by  Negro  farm  hands.  The  eco- 
nomic emancipation  of  the  Negro  is  in 
sight.     Wherefore,  let  us  give  thanks. 

The  novice  industrial  worker  and  farm- 
owner  should  seek,  however,  to  better  fit 
himself  for  the  position  which  he  now  oc- 
cupies but  which  he  will  continue  to  hold 
only  if  he  makes  himself  a  master  work- 
man. Moreover,  Negro  workers,  refuse  to 
invest  the  fruit  of  your  toil  in  carelessly 
managed  and  impossible  schemes.  The 
success  of  Negro  business  rests  upon  your 
judgment  in  supporting  the  right  kind  of 
enterprise.  An  unforeseen  hand  has  opened 
the  door  to  economic  freedom.  The  en- 
suing years  will  be  crucial  tests  of  our 
ability  to  make  fitting  use  of  this  freedom. 
Strive,  Negro  men  and  women,  to  make 
yourselves  approved  workers  and  wise  in- 
vestors. 

C.  C.  Spaulding,   Sec.-Treas., 
North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co- 
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rT,HE  New  Year  is  a  season  of  Thanks- 
■*■  giving  and  resolution — thanksgiving 
for  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  and  a 
rededication  to  the  ideals  held  sacred  by 
individuals,  nations  and  races.  What,  then, 
of  the  Negro?  Wherein  lies  his  accom- 
plishment and  what  his  resolution?  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-one  has  surely 
granted  him  a  larger  activity  in  the  finan- 
cial world;  many  are  the  worthy  business 
enterprises  he  has  initiated  and  would  that 
space  might  permit  their  mention  other 
than  in  abstract.  At  times,  in  scanning  the 
press  and  listening  to  the  spoken  word, 
we  feel  that  his  friends  may  have  increased, 
few  still,  to  be  sure,  yet  certainly  they  have 
not  abandoned  him  entirely.  But  even  a 
larger  endowment  has  been  his — one  that 
is  from  within  and  of  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  flesh:  ultimately  it  will  be  translated 
into  a  greater  realism  than  is  now  evident. 
In  short,  the  Negro  is  manifesting  a  tend- 


ency, yes  a  willingness,  for  greater  racial 
consciousness,  to  elect  his  leadership  and 
determine  the  type  he  will  follow.  He  wel- 
comes friends,  but  he  scans  carefully  the 
gifts*  they  bear,  realizing  that  it  is  better 
to  have  much  less  than  to  be  compromised 
by  much  more.  He  takes  courage  in  the 
success  of  allied  movements  as  the  Wo- 
man's Party,  the  Labor  Party,  the  Cause  of 
Irish  Freedom  and  the  Gandhi  Non-Cooper- 
ationist  Plan.  Those  who  sat  in  the  Pan- 
-African  Conference  realized  his  activity 
in  the  development  of  a  new  inter-nation- 
alism. His  resolution  is  to  prosecute  more 
vigorously  "the  cause",  to  shun  alignments 
that  weaken,  to  abhor  flattery  and  cajolery, 
and  to  win,  ultimately,  for  all  Americans 
the  right  to  enjoy  "life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness". 

John  Hurst, 
Bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church. 


PLACIDO 


James  Weldon  Johnson 


[The  following  article  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  preface  to  "The  Book  of  American  Ne- 
gro Verse",  a  new  book  by  James  Weldon 
Johnson  to  be  published  early  in  the  year  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.] 

A  MONG  the  greatest  poets  of  Latln- 
■*■  *-  America  are  men  of  Negro  blood. 
There  are  Placido  and  Manzano  in  Cuba; 
Vieux  and  Durand  in  Haiti,  Machado  de 
Assis  in  Brazil;  Leon  Laviaux  in  Marti- 
nique, and  others  still  that  might  be  men- 
tioned. Placido  and  Machado  de  Assis  rank 
as  great  in  the  literatures  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  without  any  qualifications 
whatever.  They  are  world  figures  in  the 
literature  of  the  Latin  languages.  Ma- 
chado de  Assis  is  somewhat  handicapped 
in  this  respect  by  having  as  his  tongue  and 
medium  the  lesser  known  Portuguese,  but 
Placido,  writing  in  the  language  of  Spain, 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  of  almost  the  whole  of 
South  America,  is  universally  known.  His 
works  have  been  republished  in  the  origi- 
nal in  Spain,  Mexico  and  in  most  of  the 
Latin-American  countries;  several  editions 
have  been  published  in  the  United  States; 


translations  of  his  works  have  been  made 
into  French  and  German. 

Placido    is    in    some    respects    the   great- 
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est  of  all  the  Cuban  poets.  In  sheer  genius 
and  the  fire  of  inspiration  he  surpasses 
even  the  more  finished  Heredia.  Then,  too, 
his  birth,  his  life  and  his  death  ideally 
contained  the  tragic  elements  that  go  into 
the  making  of  a  halo  about  a  poet's  head. 
Placido  was  born  in  Habana  in  1809.  The 
first  months  of  his  life  were  passed  in  a 
foundling  asylum;  indeed,  his  real  name, 
Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion  Valdes.  was  in 
honor  of  its  founder.  His  father  took  him 
out  of  the  asylum,  but  shortly  afterwards 
went  to  Mexico  and  died  there.  His  early 
life  was  a  struggle  against  poverty;  his 
youth  and  manhood  was  a  struggle  for 
Cuban  independence.  His  death  placed  him 
in  the  list  of  Cuban  martyrs.  On  the  27th 
of  June,  1844,  he  was  lined  up  against  a 
wall  with  ten  others  and  shot  by  order  of 
the  Spanish  authorities  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy.  In  his  short  but  eventful  life 
he  turned  out  work  which  bulks  more  than 
six  hundred  pages.  During  the  few  hours 
preceding  his  execution  he  wrote  three  of 
his  best  known  poems,  among  them  his 
famous   sonnet,  "Mother,  Farewell!" 

Placido's  sonnet  to  his  mother  has  been 
translated  into  every  important  language — 
William  Cullen  Bryant  didi  it  in  English — 
but  in  spite  of  its  wide  popularity,  it  is, 
perhaps,  outside  of  Cuba,  the  least  under- 
stood of  all  Placido's  poems.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  Bryant's  translation  totally 
misses  the  intimate  sense  of  the  delicate 
subtility  of  the  poem.  The  American  poet 
makes  it  a  tender  and  loving  farewell  of  a 
son  who  is  about  to  die  to  a  heart-broken 
mother;  but  that  is  not  the  kind  of  a  fare- 
well that  Placido  intended  to  write  or  did 
write. 

The  key  to  the  poem  is  in  the  first  word, 
and  the  first  word  is  the  Spanish  conjunc- 
tion Si  (if).  The  central  idea,  then,  of 
the  sonnet  is,  "If  the  sad  fate-  which  now 
overwhelms  Trie  shotdd  bring  a  pang  to  your 
heart,  weep  no  more,  for  I  die  a  glorious 
death  and  sound  the  last  note  of  my  lyre 
to  you."  Bryant  either  failed  to  under- 
istanl  or  ignored  the  opening  word,  "If", 
because  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  poet's 
history. 

While  Placido's  father  was  a  Negro,  his 
mother  was  a  Spanish  white  woman,  a 
dancer  in  one  of  the  Habana  theatres.  At 
his  birth  she  abandoned  him  to  a  found- 
ling asylum,  and  perhaps  never  saw  him 


again,  although  it  is  known  that  she  out- 
lived her  son.  When  the  poet  came  down 
to  his  last  hours  he  remembered  that  some- 
where there  lived  a  woman  who  was  his 
mother;  that  although  she  had  heartless- 
ly abandoned  him;  that  although  he  owed 
her  no  filial  duty,  still  she  might,  perhaps, 
on  hearing  of  his  sad  end  feel  some  pang 
of  grief  or  sadness;  so  he  tells  her  in  his 
last  words  that  he  dies  happy  and  bids 
her  not  to  weep.  This  he  does  with  no- 
bility and  dignity,  but  absolutely  without 
affection.  Taking  into  account  these  facts, 
and  especially  their  humiliating  and  em- 
bittering effect  upon  a  soul  so  sensitive  as 
Placido's,  this  sonnet,  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
vious weakness  of  the  sestet  as  compared 
with  the  octave,  is  a  remarkable  piece  of 
work. 

In  considering  the  Aframerican  poets  of 
the  Latin  languages  I  am  impelled  to  think 
that,  as  up  to  this  time  the  colored  poets 
of  greater  universality  have  come  out  of 
the  Latin-American  countries  rather  than 
out  of  the  United  States,  they  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  a  good  many  years.  The  rea- 
son for  this  I  hinted  at  in  the  first  part  of 
this  preface.  The  colored  poet  in  the 
United  States  labors  within  limitations 
which  he  cannot  easily  pass  over.  He  is 
always  on  the  defensive  or  the  offensive. 
The  pressure  upon  him  to  be  propagandic 
is  "well  nigh  irresistible.  These  conditions 
are  suffocating  to  breadth  and  to  real  art 
in  poetry.  In  addition  he  labors  under  the 
handicap  of  finding  culture  not  entirely 
colorless  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  colored  poet  of  Latin-America 
can  voice  the  national  spirit  without  any 
reservations.  And  he  will  be  rewarded 
without  any  reservations,  whether  it  be 
to  place  him  among  the  great  or  declare 
him  the  greatest. 

So  I  think  it  probable  that  the  first  world- 
acknowledged  Aframerican  poet  will  come 
out  of  Latin-America.  Over  against  this 
probability,  of  course,  is  the  great  advant- 
age possessed  by  the  colored  poet  in  the 
United  States  of  writing  in  the  world-con- 
quering  English   language. 

[We  have  added  Placido's  Despida  a  Mi 
Madre  in  the  original  Spanish  with  the 
translation  by  Bryant  and  a  translation  by 
Mr.  Johnson  for  the  benefit  of  the  interested 
reader. — Lit.  Ed.] 
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DESPIDA    A    MI   MADRE 

(En   La  Capilla) 
Placido 
C  I    la    suerte    fatal    que    me    ha 
^         cabido, 

Y  el    triste    fin    de    mi    sangrienta 

historia, 
Al    salir    de    esta    vida    transitoria 
Deja  tu  corazon.  de  muerte  herido; 
Baste    de    llanto :    el    animo    afli- 

gido 
Recobre    su    quietud;    moro    en    la 

gloria, 

Y  mi  placida  lira  a  tu  memoria 
Lanza     en    la    tumba    su     postrer 

sonido. 

Sonido  dulce,  melodioso  y  santo, 
Glorioso,        espiritual,        puro        y 

divino, 
Inocente,       espontaneo       como       el 

llanto 
Que    vertiera    al    nacer:     ya    el 

cuello   inclino! 
Ya    de    la    religion    me    cubre    el 

manto ! 
Adios,    mi    madre!    adios — El    Feli- 

grino. 


FAREWELL    TO    MY    MOTHER 
(In  the   Chapel) 
William    Cullen    Bryant 
HP  HE     appointed     lot     has     come 
*  upon    me,    mother, 

The  mournful  ending  of  my  years 

of   strife, 
This  changing  world   I   leave,  and 

to   another 
In     blood     and     terror     goes     my 

spirit's  life. 
But     thou,     grief-smitten,     cease 

thy  mortal   weeping 
And  let  thy  soul  her  wonted  peace 

regain ; 
I   fall   for    right,   and   thoughts    of 

thee   are   sweeping 
Across  my  lyre  to  wake  its  dying 

strain. 
A    strain    of    joy    and    gladness, 

free,    unfailing, 
All    glorious    and    holy,    pure,     di- 
vine, 
And    innocent,    unconscious    as   the 

wailing 
I    uttered    on    my   birth;    and    I 

resign 
Even  now,  my  life;  even  now  de- 
scending   slowly, 
Faith's     mantle     folds     me    to     my 

slumbers  holy. 
Mother  farewell!    God  keep   thee — 

and  forever  1 


PLACIDO'S     FAREWELL     TO 

HIS  MOTHER 
(Written  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hos- 
pital    de     Santa     Cristina    on     the 
night     before     his     execution.) 
James   Weldon    Johnson 
TF    the    unfortunate    fate    engulf- 
■*■  ing  me, 

The     ending     of     my     history     of 

grief, 
The    closing   of   my   span    of    years 

so  brief, 
Mother,  should  wake  a  single  pang 

in  thee, 
Weep  not.     No  saddening  thought 

to  me  devote; 
I    calmly    go    to    a    death    that    is 

glory-filled, 
My     lyre     before     it     is     forever 

stilled 
Breathes   out   to    thee    its    last    and 

dying  note. 

A  note  scarce  more  than  a  burden- 
easing   sigh, 

Tender  and  sacred,  innocent,  sin- 
cere,— 

Spontaneous  and  instinctive  as 
the  cry 

I  gave  at  birth — And  now  the 
hour    is    here. 

O  God,  thy  mantle  of  mercy  o'er 
my    sins! 

Mother,  farewell!  The  pilgrimage 
begins. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  WOODS 


Arthur  Huff  Fauset 


^"ORTH  CAROLINA  woods,  where  the 
■*■  ^  tall,  gaunt  pines  "mosey"  upward  and 
stretch  their  towering  tops  to  the  blue 
skies,  is  a  certain  haven  of  rest  and  comfort 
to  the  sojourner  weary  of  the  pele-mele  and 
tedium  of  American  city  life.  Crickets  and 
grasshoppers  chirp  and  play  at  your  feet; 
toadstools  of  enormous  size  and  wonderful 
colors  arouse  your  curiosity  and  revive  the 
drooping  spirits  which  need  so  much  a  touch 
of  nature's  tonic.  Here  and  there,  splash- 
ing the  verdant  earth  with  colors  as  numer- 
ous as  the  rainbow  are  colonies  of  wild  flow- 
ers— sometimes  a  lonely  daisy,  or  a  gay, 
frisky  cowbell  looks  up  from  its  lowly  sta- 
tion, anxious,  no  doubt,  for  you  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  part  it  plays  in  this  wonderful  bit 
of  nature's  handiwork. 

Any  number  of  beautiful  flowers  surround 
one,  large  and  small,  great  and  tiny,  all  of 
them  tinted  with  the  most  delicate  of  na- 
ture's pigments,  some  in  a  most  complex 
manner  with  an  almost  inexplicable  med- 
ley of  color;  others,  like  the  dew  of  the 
morning,  simple,  plain,  refreshing  to  the 
eye,  with  a  power  that  braces  the  heart  and 
causes  song,  even  poetry,  to  burst  forth  from 
within — tiny  creatures  ofttimes,  but  love- 
lier  than    the   loveliest   rose   of   the    city's 


floral  shop,  and  primmer  than  the  daintiest 
violet. 

It  is  so  cool  and  quiet  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina woods! 

We  used  to  enjoy  the  sparkling  wafts  of 
pine-laden  breezes,  seated  by  (or  over)  a 
little  muddy  streamlet  which  coursed  its 
way  somewhere,  nowhere.  Such  a  sluggish 
stream  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  place. 
To  take  a  casual  look  at  it  you  would  not 
know  it  was  flowing  water.  Just  when  you 
had  made  up  your  mind  that  it  was  a  stag- 
nant pool,  you  perceived  a  dim,  pluggish, 
almost  imperceptible  movement  of  the 
murky  water.  A  tiny  pine  twig  thrown  on 
the  crest  of  the  stream  would  gradually 
move  down,  inch  by  inch,  stopping  on  its 
tedious  journey  for  half  hours  and  even 
hours,  and  then  slowly  moving  a  few  more 
inches. 

The  stream  was  only  ten  or  twelve  feet 
wide  and  scarcely  six  inches  in  depth.  Oc- 
casionally you  could  see  something  dash 
through  the  muddy  water,  the  distinctness 
of  its  outline  dimmed  by  the  sediment  which 
saturated  the  water  everywhere. 

"It's  a  frog,"  I  would  cry. 

"No,  it's  a  water  snake,"  would  call  an- 
other. 
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"You're  seeing  things/'  would  be  the 
taunt  of  Allan,  who  loved  to  talk  but  cared 
nothing  about  watching  nature. 

There  was  a  huge  tree  stretched  across 
the  stream  over  which  passersby  could  cross 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  tree  was 
a  source  of  wonder  to  us  because  it  had 
taken  root  on  one  side  of  the  stream  and 
then,  as  though  prompted  by  Mother  Na- 
ture herself,  had  grown  straight  across  to 
the(  other  side.  There  it  lay,  a  living 
bridge,  having  for  years  served  the  people 
thereabouts. 

We  would  often  sit  and  puzzle  about  that 
bridge.  We  wondered  whether  the  tree  had 
just  happened  by  chance,  or  whether  some 
crafty  woodsman,  prompted  by  a  deep  civic 
spirit,  had  deliberately  coerced  nature  into 
allowing  the  tree  to  assume  such  a  course. 
Seated  upon  it,  over  the  stream,  we  would 
speculate  about  it,  until  some  person  would 
come  along  and  make  it  necessary  for  us 
to  get  off  for  a  few  moments  while  he 
crossed  over.  For  a  long  time  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  us  that  these  people  who  lived  in  the 
woods  might  know  something  about  the  tree. 
A  number  of  persons  passed  us  regularly 
and  we  soon  knew  just  who  it  was  who  was 
approaching. 

One  in  particular  became  a  special  sub- 
ject of  interest.  She  would  have  interested 
anybody.  She  was  an  old  colored  woman, 
wild-eyed  and  fierce  in  the  expression  of  her 
face,  with  the  appearance  of  one  who  was 
half-witted.  She  always  came  by  about  the 
same  time  each  day,  near  eventide.  We 
could  tell  that  she  was  coming  by  the  songs 
she  always  sang  as  she  passed  through  the 
woods.  Such  songs!  And  the  voice  of  that 
poor  creature!  (She  seemed  happy  enough, 
though.)  They  were  old  plantation  songs, 
doubtless,  though  none  of  the  more  familiar 
ones,  which  have  crept  northward,  seemed 
to  appear  among  them. 

Her  whole  appearance  was  odder  than 
anything  I  have  ever  seen.  She  always  had 
something  balanced  on  her  head,  whether 
it  was  a  bundle  of  clothes  or  merely  an 
old  newspaper.  Her  face  was  dark  brown 
in  color,  her  eyes  somewhat  slanty,  black 
and  sparkling,  with  the  fire  of  a  maniac. 
Her  clothing,  if  one  may  call  it  such,  was 
a  patchwork  of  rags  as  dirty  as  they  were 
old;  and  her  shoes  barely  acted  as  a  cov- 
ering for  her  feet — so  ragged  and  worn 
were  they. 


Whenever  she  passed  by  us  at  the  bridge 
she  would  stop  her  singing,  eye  us  quickly 
and  make  a  peculiar  grimace  or  grin.  Then 
as  she  gaily  tripped  across  the  natural 
passageway  she  would  call  out:  "Good 
evenin'  gen'mens."  At  which  we  would  nod 
and  perhaps  tender  a  reply. 

One  hot  August  afternoon  we  had  re- 
treated to  the  cool  of  the  stream  and  pines. 
We  hardly  knew  what  to  do  to  pass  the 
time  away.  While  we  were  musing  on  the 
bridge  we  heard  the  familiar  voice,  loud 
and  clear,  echoing  and  re-echoing  through 
the  woods: 

"Don'  'no  wen  I'se  cum-in', 
Don'  'no  wen  I'se  cum-in', 
Sun  is  still  moughty  high." 

"Why  not  ask  her  about  this  tree?"  sug- 
gested Chalfonte. 

"Good,"  I  replied,  and  we  awaited  her  as 
she  wended  her  way  toward  us. 

"Good  evenin'  gen'mens,"  came  the  fa- 
miliar greeting,  together  with  a  broad,  ex- 
pressive grin. 

"Good  evening,"  replied  Chalfonte.  "We 
heard  you  singing  through  the  woods  and 
we've  been  wondering  what  your  name 
might    be." 

"Who,  me?  Don'  yuh  know  me?  I'se 
Queen  of  Sedalia,"  and  then  she  went  off 
into  a  loud  laugh,  half  hysterical.  "Yeh, 
Queen  of  Sedalia,  bin  livin'  roun'  dese  parts 
mos'  sixty  yeahs." 

"Well,  well,  perhaps  you  can  tell  us  how 
this  bridge  came  about.     Can  you?" 

"Kin  I?  Well,  I  guess.  I'se  Queen  of 
Sedalia,  don'  yuh  know  dat?" 

Later  we  learned  that  the  district  about 
these  woods  was  known  locally  as  Sedalia. 

"Queen,  eh,"  Chalfonte  answered.  "How 
long  have  you  been  queen?" 

The  old  woman  eyed  Chalfonte  from  shoe 
to  cap,  and  then  glanced  at  each  one  of 
us  with  suspicion.  She  must  have  thought 
we  were  quizzing  her. 

"Come,"  I  said  quickly,  fearing  we  might 
lose  her.  "Could  you  tell  us  the  story  of 
this   tree?" 

Her  eyes  gleamed.  Her  whole  body  trem- 
bled with  excitement.  Then  she  gave  one 
of  those  hideous  hysterical  laughs. 

"Who,  me?  I'se  Queen  of  Sedalia,  don' 
yuh  know  dat?  Sho  I  kin  tell  yuh!  I  knows 
all  about  ut.  Does  yuh  reely  want  ter  heah 
ut?" 

"Do  we?"  we  all  cried.    Chalfonte  jingled 
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some  coins  in  his  pocket.  She  never  seemed 
to  notice  this,  however. 

"Set  down,  den,  an'  I'll  tell  yuh  all." 

We  sat  down  on  the  grassy  bank,  lest  some 
passerby  disturb  us  as  she  recounted  the 
story.     She  sat  down  with  us. 

This  was  the  story.  In  the  days  when 
Grant  was  President,  this  stream  was  al- 
most twice  as  wide  as  it  now  is,  and  con- 
siderably deeper.  This  was  caused  by  the 
amount  of  rainfall  in  those  days,  which 
was  greater  by  far  than  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall at '  the  present  time.  All  the  land  in 
this  region  was  owned  by  one  Squire  Marks 
("Ole  Man  Marks"),  who  allowed  his  neigh- 
bors to  take  the  short  cut  through  his  land 
to  the  little  village  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  but  who  steadfastly  refused  to 
build  any  sort  of  bridge  across  the  stream. 

It  was  necessary  for  persons  who  wished 
to  cross,  to  wade  over,  either  in  bare  feet 
or  in  rubber  boots.  Besides  the  inconvenience 
which  this  brought  about,  there  was  always 
the  danger  of  snakes.  The  stream  and  its 
environs  were  known  to  be  infested  by 
moccasins.  Still  "Ole  Man  Marks"  stead- 
fastly refused   to   build   a   bridge. 

Every  now  and  then  some  child  would 
come  tearing  through  the  woods  yelling  that 
a  snake  had  bitten  him.  However  it  usually 
proved  to  be  a  hallucination  on  the  child's 
part.  Either  it  had  pierced  its  foot  with  a 
thorn,  or  in  some  similar  manner  had  done 
something  which  would  give  rise  to  the  no- 
tion  that   a   snake   had   bitten   it. 

One  day  however,  the  woods  were  rent 
with  the  terrific  cries  of  some  one  in  great 
terror  or  pain.  Several  villagers  ran  to  the 
place    from    whence    came    the    yells,    and 


found  on  the  shore  of  the  stream  the  only 
son  of  "Ole  Man  Marks",  prostrate,  his 
limbs  tense,  his  blue  eyes  glaring  up  to  the 
burning  sun.  The  "Queen  of  Sedalia"  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  see  a  friend  make  a 
deep  incision,  with  some  steel  instrument, 
in  the  boy's  leg. 

"It  was  turrible.  Blood  black  ez  ink. 
...  It  flo'd  all  'roun.  'Ole  Man  Marks' 
son,  he  kep'  right  still.  Purty  soon,  along 
comes  de  Ole  Man,  pale  ez  a  ghost  en'  shiv- 
erin'  all  over.  .  .  No  use  ter  weep — 
the  boy  wuz  daid.     .     .     . 

"Ole  Man  Marks  went  crazy.  .  .  . 
They  did  sumpin  or  other'n  for  him,  killed 
him  I  guess,  nebber  see'd  him  no  mo,  po' 
ole  fool.     .     .     . 

"Eb'rybody  'fraid  ub  de  ribber  from  den 
on,  'cep  me  ...  I  wuzn't  'fraid.  Who, 
me?     I'se   Queen  of  Sedalia. 

"Eb'ry  day  I  comes  to  de  same  spot,  jes' 
where  dat  boy's  black  blood  done  all  flo'd 
about.  I  prays  dere,  ebery  day,  I  does. 
.  .  .  What  yuh  t'ink?  Dis  tree  start 
sproutin'  up.  Up,  up  it  shoots.  .  .  .  and 
den — when  it  grows  so  high  (pointing  about 
three  inches)  it  starts  shootin'  dis-away. 
See!  .  .  .  Dat's  all.  De  blood  ub  dat 
boy  done  made  seed  fo  de  good  Lawd,  and 
dis  tree  mus'  be  his  body.  Yes!"  .  .  . 
and  then  she  gave  another  of  those  laughs. 

She  wouldn't  say  another  word  about  the 
tree.  She  wouldn't  take  any  money.  She 
looked  at  us  and  grinned. 

"Good   evenin'   gen'mens,"   she   said,   and 
crossed  the  bridge  singing  hilariously: 
"Bridge  ub   Heben — soul  en  body, 
Pepul's  givine  to  leab  yuh  now!" 
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T   AM  a  Negro: 

■*■    Black  as  the  night  is  black, 

Black  like  the  depths  of  my  Africa. 


I've  been  a  slave: 

Caesar   told    me    to   keep   his    door-steps 

clean. 
I  brushed  the  boots  of  Washington. 

I've  been  a  worker: 

Under  my  hand  the  pyramids  arose. 
I  made  mortar  for  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing. 


I've  been  a  singer: 

All  the  way  from  Africa  to  Georgia  I  car- 
ried my  sorrow  songs. 
I  made  ragtime. 

I've  been  a  victim : 

The   Belgians    cut   off   my  hands   in   the 

Congo. 
They  lynch  me  now  in  Texas. 

I  am  a  Negro: 

Black  as  the  night  is  black, 

Black  like  the  depths  of  my  Africa, 


Naiional-AssociaiionforiKe  •-- 
Advancement  of*  Colored/  People. 


THE  DYER  BILL 

I?N  the  December  issue  of  the  Crisis  we 
told  of  the  reporting  out  favorably  of 
the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Opponents  of 
the  bill  apparently  dared  not  come  out 
openly  and  fight  it  and  we  therefore  had 
to  contend  with  a  secret  opposition  in 
Congress  on  which  it  was  hard  to  place  a 
finger.  An  attempt  was  made  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  but 
that  was  blocked.  Both  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  White  have  spent  much  time  in  Wash- 
ington working  on  the  matter  and  keeping 
an  eye  on  developments. 

When  we  found  that  efforts  to  change 
the  bill  were  being  considered,  we  renewed 
our  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  un- 
amended Dyer  Bill.  One  of  the  steps 
taken  will  show  clearly  how  effectively  and 
efficiently  the  machinery  which  we  have 
been  eleven  years  in  building,  functions. 
On  Monday,  November  14,  at  3.45  P.M.,  a 
telegram  was  received  at  the  National  Of- 
fice from  Mr.  Johnson  who  was  then  in 
Washington,  stating  that  two  influential 
Republican  members  of  the  House  were 
apathetic  in  support  of  the  bill  and  ap- 
apparently  were  blocking  early  considera- 
tion and  a  vote  on  the  bill.  By  4  o'clock 
night  letter  telegrams  had  been  sent  to 
15  of  our  large  branches  in  every  section 
of  the  United  States,  urging  them  to  send 
and  have  sent  telegrams  to  these  two  men 
which  would  show  how  public  opinion  was 
demanding  passage  of  the  bill.  Within  24 
hours,  so  we  have  learned,  more  than  500 
telegrams  had  flooded  the  office  of  these 
two  members  of  Congress!  Both  men  have 
since  assured  us  of  their  hearty  support. 
That  is  the  sort  of  effective  organization 
that  we  need — that  we  must  have.  To  show 
how  loyally  and  ably  the  branches  worked 
we  quote  one  example — that  of  the  Denver 
Branch — which  secured  telegraphic  endorse- 
ment of  the  bill  from  Governor  Shoup  of 
Colorado,  Mayor  Baily  of  Denver,  Bishop 


Johnson  of  the  Diocese  of  Colorado  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Ingley,  Bishop-Coadjutor,  Judge  Whitford 
of  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court,  Republi- 
can National  Committeeman  Vivian,  Mrs. 
Redd,  President  of  the  Federation  of  Col- 
ored Women's  Clubs  of  Colorado  and  Wy- 
oming, and  from  many  other  prominent 
white  and  colored  individuals  and  organi- 
zations. 

Congress  took  up  the  bill  on  December  15. 

"SHUFFLE  ALONG" 

npHE  National  Office,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
-"■  tors  and  the  entire  membership  of  the 
N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  wish  to  express  their  sincere 
appreciation  to  Messrs.  Miller,  Lyles,  Sissle 
and  Blake  and  to  each  member  of  the 
"Shuffle  Along"  company  for  the  very  suc- 
cessful benefit  which  they  gave  for  the  as- 
sociation at  the  Lafayette  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  October  17.  Each  member  of  the 
company  volunteered  his  services  without 
cost  as  his  contribution  towards  the  work 
of  the  Association.  The  net  proceeds  were 
$1,026.  One  member  of  the  company  who 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  ill- 
ness sent  one  dollar  as  her  part.  Every 
seat  of  the  Lafayette  Theatre  and  all  stand- 
ing room  was  taken,  while  police  reserves 
were  summoned  to  handle  the  overflow 
crowd  that  almost  fought  to  get  into  the 
theatre.     Hundreds  were  turned  away. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  "Shuffle 
Along"  company  has  been  one  of  the  events 
of  recent  New  York  theatrical  history.  The 
foremost  dramatic  critics  of  New  York  have 
united  in  declaring  the  show  one  of  the  best 
ever  seen  on  Broadway.  All  of  the  music 
and  words  are  by  colored  people  and  every 
member  of  the  cast  is  colored.  Opening 
on  May  23,  the  production  has  had  an  un- 
interrupted run,  at  the  time  that  this  is 
written,  of  over  200  consecutive  perform- 
ances. The  production  is  tuneful,  clever 
satire,  done  with  the  zest  and  energy  which 
only  colored  people  can  achieve.  Every 
person  who  plans  to  be  in  New  York  dur- 
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ing  the  winter  should  make  it  as  much  his 
business  to  see  "Shuffle  Along"  as  he  would 
to  see  Fifth  Avenue  or  the  Woolworth 
Tower. 

The  success  of  this  benefit  performance 
offers  an  excellent  example  in  raising  funds 
to  branches  in  other  cities.  Constant  ap- 
peals to  the  public  for  contributions  in  time 
grow  burdensome.  These  appeals,  of  course, 
will  be  continued,  but  legitimate  entertain- 
ment in  the  form  of  theatrical  perform- 
ances (either  professional  or  amateur), 
plays,  recitals  by  individual  artists  or  by 
choral  societies,  all  offer  a  novelty  that  will 
be  refreshing  and  appreciated  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  as  well  as  by  the  membership. 


KF 


FIELD  WORK 

IELD  Secretaries  Bagnal  and  Pickens 
have  been  doing  intensive  work  during 
the  months  of  October,  November  and  De- 
cember in  a  number  of  Southern  States,  re- 
viving moribund  branches,  stimulating  and 
assisting  those  that  have  been  working  and 
organizing  new  branches  and  college  chap- 
ters of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  There  has  been 
a  slump  in  the  activities  of  some  of  our 
branches  due  to  the  threatening  of  the  lives 
of  officers  and  members  by  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  other  organizations.  It  is  most 
encouraging  that  even  in  small  communities 
and  isolated  sections  of  the  South  these  ter- 


roristic methods  have  aided  the  N.  A.  A. 
C.  P.  in  large  measure  by  assisting  us  in 
keeping  the  need  of  a  militant,  aggressive 
and  uncompromising  organization  ever 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  colored  people.  En- 
couraging letters  have  been  received  tell- 
ing of  the  splendid  spirit,  of  colored  men 
and  women  in  the  South,  and  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  they  hold  the  work  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  Pickens  is  covering  the 
States  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flori- 
da and  Tennessee  while  Mr.  Bagnall  is  visit- 
ing branches  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Louisiana.  Public 
mass  meetings,  conferences  with  branch  of- 
ficers and  executive  committees,  meetings 
with  clubs,  and  fraternal,  social  and  busi- 
ness organizations,  as  well  as  interviews 
with  individuals,  combined  with  construc- 
tive work  in  effecting  organization,  are 
their  methods. 

Mrs.  Hunton  has  been  doing  similar  and 
very  effective  work  in  Indianapolis,  Dayton, 
Columbus  and  Louisville,  while  Mr.  White 
has  addressed  mass  meetings  in  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis, 
Buffalo,  Providence,  Washington  and  New 
York. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 
takes  place  January  third  and  not  January 
second. 


THE  ARKANSAS  PEONS 

A  brief  prepared  by  Scipio  Jones  reviewing  the  case  for 
presentation  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


(Concluded  from  December  Crisis) 
T>  ETITIONERS  further  say  that  the  en- 
■*-  tire  trial,  verdict  and  judgment  against 
them  was  but  an  empty  ceremony ;  that  their 
real  trial  and  condemnation  had  already 
taken  place  before  said  Committee  of  Seven ; 
that  said  Committee,  in  advance  of  the  cit- 
ing of  the  court,  had  sat  in  judgment  upon 
them  and  all  the  other  cases  and  had  as- 
sumed and  exercised  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  by  determining  their  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  those  in  jail  had  acquired  the  evi- 
dence in  the  manner  herein  set  out,  and  'de- 
cided which  of  the  defendants  should  be 
electrocuted  and  which  sent  to  prison  and 
the  terms  to  be  given  them,  and  which  to 
discharge;   that  when  court   convened,   the 


program  laid  out  by  said  Committee  was 
carried  through  and  the  verdict  against  pe- 
titioners was  pronounced  and  returned,  not 
as  the  independent  verdict  of  an  unbiased 
jury,  but  as  a  part  of  the  prearranged 
scheme  and  judgment  of  said  Committee; 
that  in  doing  this  the  court  did  not  exercise 
the  jurisdiction  given  it  by  law  and  wholly 
lost  its  jurisdiction  by  substituting  for  its 
judgment  the  judgment  of  condemnation  of 
said  Committee. 

Petitioners  further  say  that,  ever  since 
the  law  of  Arkansas  for  the  selection  of 
jury  commissioners  was  enacted,  all  of  the 
judges  of  the  courts  have  been  and  are  now 
white  men,  and  that  ever  since  then  said 
judges   have   appointed,  without  exception, 
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white  commissioners  to  select  the  jurors, 
both  grand  and  petit,  and  that  such  com- 
missioners have  uniformly  selected  only- 
white  men  on  such  juries;  that  all  of  this 
has  been  done  in  discrimination  against  the 
Negro  race,  on  account  of  their  color;  that 
such  has  been  the  unbroken  practice  in  Phil- 
lips County  for  more  than  thirty  years,  not- 
withstanding the  Negro  population  in  said 
county  exceeds  the  white  population  by  more 
than  five  to  one,  and  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  are  electors  and  possess  the 
legal,  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications 
required  or  necessary  for  such  jurors;  that 
the  exclusion  of  said  Negroes  from  the 
juries  was,  at  all  times,  intentional  and  be- 
cause of  their  color,  of  their  being  Negroes ; 
that  such  was  the  case  on  the  grand  jury 
by  which  petitioners  were  indicted,  and  of 
the  petit  jury  that  pronounced  them  guilty; 
that  under  the  law  of  Arkansas,  as  con- 
strued by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
an  objection  to  an  indictment  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  found  by  a  grand  jury  com- 
posed only  of  white  men  to  the  exclusion  of 
Negroes  on  account  of  their  color,  must  be 
made  at  the  impanelling  of  the  grand  jury 
and  objection  to  the  petit  jury  must  be 
made  before  a  plea  is  entered  to  the  in- 
dictment; that  at  the  time  said  indictment 
was  found  petitioners  were  confined  in  jail 
and  did  not  know  the  grand  jury  had  been 
organized,  did  not  know  it  was  in  session, 
did  not  know  they  were  to  be  indicted  for 
the  killing  of  said  Lee  or  any  other  person 
and  did  not  know  they  were  charged  there- 
with; that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
make  any  objection  to  the  organization 
of  said  grand  jury  for  the  very  sim- 
ple reason  that  they  were  closely  confined, 
had  no  attorney,  and  no  opportun- 
ity to  employ  an  attorney;  that  at  their 
trial,  counsel  appointed  to  defend  them 
made  no  objection  to  the  petit  jury  or  to 
any  previous  proceeding;  that  their  failure 
to  do  so  was  through  fear  of  the  mob  for 
petitioners  and  himself,  as  they  believe. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  after  their 
conviction  and  sentence  to  death,  their 
friends  employed  other  counsel  to  represent 
them;  that  through  such  counsel  they  filed 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  which  was  prompt- 
ly overruled  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas,  the  high- 
est court  in  said  State,  where,  on  the  29th 
day  of  March,  1920,   the  judgment  of  the 


Phillips  Circuit  Court  was  affirmed;  that 
thereafter  they  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkan- 
sas, praying  that  said  court  be  required  to 
send  up  the  record  and  proceeding  in  said 
cause  for  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  on  the  11th  day 
of  October,  1920,  the  application  for  said 
writ  was  denied;  that  the  Governor  of  the 

State  of  Arkansas  did  on  the  day  of 

August,  1921,  issue  a  proclamation  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  judgment  and  sentence  of 
the  Phillips  Circuit  Court  against  petition- 
ers and  in  which  he  fixed  Sept.  23,  1921, 
as  the  date  of  their  execution. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  on  the  19th 
day  of  October,  1920,  the  Richard  L.  Kit- 
chens Post  of  the  American  Legion  of  He- 
lena, Arkansas,  an  organization  composed 
of  approximately  three  hundred  white  ex- 
service  men  living  in  every  part  of  Phillips 
County,  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  the 
execution  by  death  of  petitioners  and  the 
seven  other  Negroes  condemned  to  death 
by  said  Circuit  Court  at  the  same  time  and 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  petitioners, 
and  protesting  against  the  commutation  of 
the  death  sentence  of  any  of  said  Negroes, 
which  said  Resolution  was  presented  to  the 
then  Governor  of  Arkansas ;  that  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Helena,  Arkan- 
sas, attended  by  seventy-five  members,  rep- 
resenting as  many  leading  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises  of  said  city,  and  of 
the  Lion's  Club  of  said  city,  attended  by 
sixty-five  members,  representing  as  many 
of  the  same  kind  of  enterprises  of  said  city 
each  adopted  a  resolution  approving  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Richard  L.  Kitchens  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  in  the  premises,  which 
said  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  then 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  that 
said  resolutions  further  and  conclusively 
show  the  existence  of  the  mob  spirit  preva- 
lent among  all  the  white  people  of  Phillips 
County  at  the  time  petitioners  and  the  other 
defendants  were  put  through  the  form  of 
trials  and  show  that  the  only  reason  the 
mob  stayed  its  hand,  the  only  reason  they 
were  not  lynched  was  that  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  the  community  made  a  solemn  prom- 
ise to  the  mob  that  they  should  be  executed 
in  the  form  of  law.  Petitioners  further 
say  that  to  further  show  the  overwhelming 
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existence  of  the  mob  spirit  and  mob  dom- 
ination of  their  and  other  trials  of  Negro 
defendants  at  the  October  term,  1919,  of  the 
Phillips  Circuit  Court,  there  were  six  de- 
fendants convicted  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  to  wit:  John  Martin,  Alf  Banks, 
Will  Wordlow,  Albert  Giles,  Joe  Fox  and 
Ed.  Ware,  whose  cases  were  also  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  which 
were  reversed  on  account  of  bad  verdicts, 
due  to  the  extreme  haste  in  securing  con- 
victions and  executions  (Banks  vs.  State, 
143  Ark.  154),  and  remanded  for  a  new 
trial;  that  upon  a  retrial  of  said  cases,  de- 
fendants were  again  reversed  (Ware  vs. 
State,  Vol.  4  Sup.  Court  Rep.  No.  11,  Page 
674),  and  remanded  for  a  new  trial  on  De- 
cember 6,  1920;  that  said  cases  were  com- 
ing on  for  trial  at  the  May  term  of  the 
Phillips  Circuit  Court,  which  convened  May 
2nd,  1921,  and  it  was  represented  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  by  the 
white  citizens  and  officials  of  Phillips 
County  that  unless  a  date  of  execution  was 
set  for  petitioners  there  was  grave  danger 
of  mob  violence  to  the  other  six  defendants 
whose  cases  would  be  called  for  trial  at  the 
May  term  of  said  Court  and  that  in  all 
probability  they  would  be  lynched;  that  in 
order  to  appease  the  mob  spirit  still  preva- 
lent in  Phillips  County  and  in  a  measure 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  six  Negroes 
whose  cases  were  to  be  called  for  trial  and 
were  called  on  May  9th,  1921,  the  Governor 
issued  a  proclamation  fixing  a  date  of  exe- 
cution of  Petitioners  for  June  10,  1921, 
which  was  stayed  by  Court  Proceedings; 
that  these  facts  conclusively  show  that  mob 
spirit  and  mob  domination  are  still  univer- 
sally present  in  Phillips  County. 

Petitioners  further  say  that  on  the  8th 
day  of  June,  1921,  they  filed  a  petition  in 
the  Pulaski  Chancery  Court  for  a  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  setting  out  the  matters  and 
things  herein  stated,  and  that  on  said  date 
the  Pulaski  Chancery  Court  issued  its  Writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  directed  to  the  defendant, 
E.  H.  Dempsey,  keeper  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Penitentiary,  commanding  him  to  have 
the  bodies  of  the  Petitioners  in  Court  at 
2  o'clock  P.M.  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  1921, 
and  then  and  there  state  in  writing  the  term 
and  cause  of  their  imprisonment;  that  on 
the  9th  day  of  June,  1921,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  State  of  Arkansas  filed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  a  Petition 


for  Writ  of  Prohibition  against  J.  E.  Mar- 
tineau,  Chancellor  of  the  Pulaski  Chancery 
Court,  and  your  petitioners,  and  that  on  the 
20th  day  of  June,  1921,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  issued  its  Writ 
of  Prohibition  against  the  Judge  of  the  Pu- 
laski Chancery  Court,  prohibiting  him  from 
hearing  the  Petitions  for  Habeas  Corpus 
pending  in  his  court  and  quashed  the  Writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  theretofore  issued;  that 
thereafter,  to  wit,  on  the  4th  day  of  August, 
1921,  your  petitioners  made  application  to 
the  Hon.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  Writ  of  Error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  the  mat- 
ter of  said  Writ  of  Prohibition,  but  same 
was  denied. 

Petitioners,  therefore,  say  that  by  the 
proceedings  aforesaid,  they  were  deprived 
of  their  rights  and  are  about  to  be  deprived 
of  their  lives  in  violation  of  Section  11,  of 
the  14th  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  enacted  in  pursuance  thereto, 
in  that  they  have  been  denied  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  have  been  convicted, 
condemned  and  are  about  to  be  deprived  of 
their  lives  without  due  process  of  law;  that 
they  are  now  in  custody  of  the  defendant, 
E.  H.  Dempsey,  Keeper  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Penitentiary,  to  be  electrocuted  on 
the  23rd  day  of  September,  1921;  that  they 
are  now  detained  and  held  in  custody  by 
said  Keeper  and  will  be  electrocuted  on 
said  date  unless  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  the  issuance  of  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

Petitioners  therefore  pray  that  a  Writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  be  issued  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  discharged  from  said  unlawful 
imprisonment  and  unlawful  judgment  and 
sentence  to  death. 


The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  asked  for 
above  was  granted.  Later  a  demurrer  was 
sustained  and  the  writ  discharged.  There- 
upon the  attorneys  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  their  appeal 
was  allowed  in  the  United  States  District 
Court.  Thus,  the  greatest  case  against  pe- 
onage and  mob-law  ever  fought  in  the  land 
and  involving  12  human  lives,  comes  before 
the  highest  court. 

Reader,  we  have  already  spent  $11,299  to 
save  these  poor  victims;  we  need  $5,000 
more.     Can  you  help? 


CO  IV»  DlL  E.D 


M  AOEL  INE 


ALLISON 


f~\UR  readers  will  perceive  that  we  have 
^S  changed  the  form  and  content  of  this 
department.  Hitherto  we  have  tried,  in  a 
mass  of  succinct  news  notes,  to  cover  the 
monthly  history  of  the  Negro  race.  This 
was  increasingly  difficult  to  do  and  in- 
creasingly unnecessary  as  the  weekly  Ne- 
gro press  progressed  in  efficient  news  gath- 
ering. We  have  decided  therefore  hereafter 
to  select  a  few  outstanding  events  and  per- 
sons each  month,  which  seem  to  us  of  last- 
ing significance;  these  tve  shall  treat  a  little 
more  at  length  and  whenever  possible  il- 
lustrate them  with  pictures.  We  would  like 
our  readers  to  send  us  accounts  of  events 
with  pictures  and  to  let  us  know  how  they 
like  this  new  feature  as  compared  with  the 
old. 

HPHE  President  has  appointed  Solomon 
-*■  P.  Hood,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  as  United 
States  minister  to  Liberia.  Mr.  Hood  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1S56.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Lincoln  University  and  became  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  He  was  associated 
as  a  young  man  with  Henry  Highland  Gar- 


net and  the  late  J.  C.  Price,  and  finally 
joined  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  becoming  mis- 
sionary in  Haiti.  Lately  he  has  served  as 
pastor  in  New  Jersey  and  was,  when  ap- 
pointed, field  worker  of  the  Organization 
of  Teachers  of  Colored  Children  in  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Hood  is  a  widower  with  one 
daughter. 

(T  William  H.  Hunt  is  in  New  York  City  on 
a  two  months'  leave  of  absence.  During 
the  last  15  years  he  has  been  United  States 
Consul  at  St.  Etienne,  France.  Mr.  Hunt 
was  born  in  Tennessee;  educated  at  Groton 
Academy  in  Massachusetts  and  Williams 
College,  and  was  for  a  while  secretary  to 
Consul  Judge  M.  W.  Gibbs  in  Madagascar, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  consul  in  1901. 
(I  In  Gary,  Indiana,  Arthur  B.  Whitlock, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  elected  council- 
man from  the  Fifth  Ward  at  the  last  elec- 
tion and  took  his  seat  January  1.  He  is 
the  first  colored  man  to  be  elected  to  that 
position.  Mr.  Whitlock  was  born  in  1886, 
educated  at  Rust  University,  Mississippi 
and  Tuskegee  Institute.  He  came  to  Gary 
as  motor  inspector  in  1917. 


Consul  Hunt  Solomon  Porter  Hood  Arthur  B.  Whitlock 
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Theodore   Nash 


J.     T.    Newsome 


Mrs.    Maggie  L.   "Walker  John    Mitchell,    .Tr. 


AT  the  regular  Republican  Convention  of 
Virginia  three  colored  delegates  whose 
election  was  not  contested  were  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  hall.  A  Negro-hater, 
H.  W.  Anderson,  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor. As  this  sort  of  thing  had  happened 
before,  the  Negroes  determined  to  call  a 
mass  convention  of  all  Republicans  to  meet 
in  Richmond,  September  5.  At  that  con- 
vention the  following  colored  persons  were 
nominated:  John  Mitchell,  Jr.,  President 
of  the  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank,  Governor; 
Theodore  Nash,  manager  of  the  American 
Beneficial  Insurance  Company,  Lieutenant- 
Governor;  J.  Thomas  Newsome,  attorney- 
at-law,  Attorney-General,  and  Mrs.  Mag- 
gie L.  Walker,  president  of  the  St.  Luke 
Penny  Savings  Bank,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

A  heated  campaign  ensued.  Just  on  the 
eve  of  the  election  the  lily-whites  paraded 
with  a  band  of  music  and  800  people.  The 
following  night  the  colored  people  paraded 
with  5  bands  and  5,000  people.  There  are 
about  36,000  colored  voters  registered  in 
Virginia.  Six  thousand  of  these  failed  to 
pay  the  1920  taxes  and  were  ineligible.  Of 
the  remaining  30,000  the  Negroes  polled 
about  25,000  votes,  thus  helping  to  defeat 
the  white  Republicans  and  giving  the  vic- 
tory to  the  Democrats  by  approximately 
65,000.  The  lily-white  machine  under 
Congressman  C.  B.  Slemp  was  smashed. 

d  In   Louisville,   Ky.,   a   somewhat   similar 
contest  took  place.     The  Republican  party 


has  refused  to  permit  the  Negroes  to  nomi- 
nate one  of  their  own  member  in  the  tenth 
ward,  where  90  percent  of  the  population 
is  colored.  This  year  when  a  colored  man 
qualified  as  a  candidate  m  the  primary  he 
was  ousted  by  court  proceedings  because 
one  of  the  signers  of  his  petition  had  regis- 
tered as  a  Socialist!  The  local  Republican 
organization  has  sponsored  "Jim  Crow" 
signs  in  the  parks  and  had  introduced  a 
"Jim  Crow"  street  car  ordinance.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Negroes  formed  the  Lincoln  Party 
and  nominated  A.  D.  Porter  for  Mayor  and 
a  complete  ticket  of  city  officials.  The  party 
was  credited  with  only  274  votes  at  the 
polls  but  as  they  were  not  represented  at 
the  counting  of  the  ballots  and  were  beaten 
away  from  the  polls  by  the  police,  this 
probably  does  not  represent  one-tenth  of 
the  actual  ballots  cast. 

d  Benjamin  Brawley,  former  dean  of 
Morehouse  College  and  a  widely  known  au- 
thor, has  settled  at  Brockton,  Massachu- 
setts where  he  will  act  as  pastor  of  the 
Messiah  Baptist  Church  and  also  devote 
time  to  literary  work.  He  issued  last  spring 
a  short  history  of  the  American  Drama 
which  will  be  used  as  a  college  text  book. 
His  latest  book  is  a  social  history  of  the 
American  Negro  which  he  describes  as  "be- 
ing a  history  of  the  Negro  problem  in  the 
United  States  including  a  history  and  study 
of  the  Republic  of  Liberia".  This  book  is 
quite  different  from  his  Short  History  of 
the  Negro  Race  which  is  still  widely  read. 
A   second   edition   of   Mr.    Brawley's   "Art 
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Lieut.    E.    E.    Thompson 


C.     C.     Spaulding 


M.     S.    Stuart 


and  Literature  Among  American  Negroes" 
is  also  in  preparation. 

f^  EORGE  F.  ALBERGU  was  born  in 
^J  Jamaica  in  1892.  He  was  educated  at 
Monroe  College,  awarded  the  Jamaica  schol- 
arship of  $3,000  and  entered  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Canada,  in  1911.  Here  he  gained  the 
mathematical  prize  in  1913  and  graduated 
from  the  engineering  course  in  1915.  He  was 
a  notable  athlete  while  in  college.  Since 
graduation  he  has  been  chief  inspector  in 
the  Munitions  Department  of  Cement 
County,  for  three  years  a  member  of  thn 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces  in  the  Con- 
struction Battalion,  for  a  year  in  the  Chief 
Engineer's  Office  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  at  present  a  member  of  the 
engineering  staff  of  McGill  University.  He 
is  a  junior  member  of  the  Engineering  In- 
stitute of  Canada.  Our  correspondent  is 
impressed  "by  his  modesty  and  manly 
bearing". 

(I  Many  of  our  readers  know  of  the  success 
of  the  colored  Syncopated  Orchestra  in 
London  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
George  Lattimore.  Recently  after  a  three 
weeks'  successful  stay  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, they  left  to  fill  an  engagement  in 
Dublin,  Ireland.  While  on  the  water  their 
ship  was  sunk  by  two  collisions.  As  a  re- 
sult, William  Bates,  Vallie  Brown,  J.  Greer, 
A.  Jaeger,  F.  L.  Lattes,  Frank  Lacton,  J. 
McDonald,  Peter  Robinson  and  Walter  B. 
Williams  were  drowned.  There  were  many 
hair-breadth  escapes,  some  of  the  survivors 


being  in  the  water  three  hours  before  they 
were  rescued.  Nearly  ail  the  clothing,  in- 
struments and  personal  property  of  all  the 
members  of  the  company  were  lost.  Mr. 
Lattimore  hurried  back  from  Dublin  by 
special  steamer  and  the  survivors  were  re- 
turned to  Glasgow  where  all  the  artists 
and  actors  in  the  city  united  in  two  benefits 
by  which  over  $2,500  was  raised  and  dis- 
tributed among  them.  The  company  will 
reorganize  and  continue  its  work. 
d  One  of  the  heroes  of  the  disaster  was 
E.  E.  Thompson,  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
who  served  in  France  with  the  "Buffaloes". 
He  dragged  men,  women  and  children  oui 
of  the  water  on  to  a  life  raft. 
(I  A  federation  of  Negro  insurance  asso- 
ciations known  as  the  National  Negro  In- 
surance Association  was  formed  at  Durham 
in  October  by  representatives  from  Atlanta 
and  Augusta,  Georgia;  Jacksonville,  Flori- 
da; Charlotte*  Durham,  Reidsville,  Colum- 
bia and  Winston,  North  Carolina;  Memphis, 
Tennessee  and  Richmond,  Virginia,  there 
being  13  companies  in  all.  C.  C.  Spalding, 
of  North  Carolina,  was  elected  president 
and  M.  S.  Stuart  of  Mississippi  was  made 
secretary  and  T.  L.  Tate  of  North  Carolina, 
treasurer.  The  association  will  recommend 
courses  of  study  in  insurance  in  colored 
colleges,  will  publish  an  insurance  journal, 
exchange  mortality  experiences  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  Negro  mortality 
table,  and  will  seek  to  induce  the  companies 
to  establish  social  service  and  health  de- 
partments. 
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FRED    (DUKE)    SLATER 

HPHE  particular  Negro  star  during  the 
■*■  recent  football  season  was  Duke  Slater, 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  "All  ex- 
perts can  see  that  Slater  is  the  greatest 
tackle  who  ever  trod  a  Western  gridiron." 
Slater  has  been  named  on  FarrelPs  second 
All  American  Team  and  on  Clark's  All 
Western  Team  which  is  confessedly  "built 
around  Iowa's  great  Negro  tackle". 
(I  Among  colored  institutions  the  results  of 
the  season  have  been  as  follows: 


Lincoln    26 

Lincoln     63 

Lincoln     20 

Lincoln     13 

Lincoln     0 

Lincoln     13 

Talladega     27 

Talladega     23 

Talladega    39 

Talladega    21 

Talladega    3 

Tuskegee     2 

Tuskegee    13 

Tuskegee    7 

Tuskegee    0 


Bordentown     0 

Morgan    0 

Wilberf orce     6 

Hampton     0 

Union    1 

Howard     7 

Miles    Memorial    0 

Morris    Brown    13 

Tuskegee    7 

State   Normal    0 

Florida  A.   &   M 0 

Fisk     7 

Atlanta    0 

Talladega    39 

Florida   A.    &   M 0 


Tuskegee    21 

Hampton     25 

Hampton     7 

Hampton     0 

Hampton    0 

Hampton     3 

W.     Va.    Institute 73 

W.    Va.    Institute 40 

W.    Va.    Institute 0 

W.     Va.     Institute 41 

W.    Va.    Institute 0 

W.    Va.     Institute 14 

Morehouse    41 

Morehouse    7 

Morehouse    41 

Morehouse    13 

Morehouse     7 

Morehouse    6 

Howard     19 

Howard     33 

Howard     26 

Howard     3 

Howard     24 


Paine     0 

St.    Paul     2 

Shaw    6 

Lincoln     13 

Howard    34 

Union     14 

Bluefield    0 

Simmons    0 

Howard     3 

Ky.    Normal    0 

Va.    Theo 3 

Wilberf  orce    0 

Camp     Benning     18 

Morris    Brown     0 

Biddle     0 

Knoxville     0 

Atlanta     0 

Fisk 0 

Virginia    Seminary     ...    0 
North   Carolina  A.  &  T.  0 

Virginia    N.  &  1 0 

W.    Va.    Institute 0 

Shaw     0 


CAPT.  J.  H.  LAW— HALF-BACK  ON  LINCOLN 
TEAM 
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THE    HAMPTON   FOOTBALL    TEAM 


Howard     34 

Howard    6 

Fisk     7 

Fisk     33 

Fisk     13 

Fisk     14 

Fisk     0 


Hampton     0 

Lincoln     13 

Tuskegee     2 

Rust    0 

Simmons     7 

Wilberforce    0 

Morehouse     6 


(I  The  colored  school  athletic  league  of 
New  Orleans  under  the  leadership  of  its 
president,  0.  C.  W.  Taylor,  has,  during  the 
past   year   conducted    a   successful   basket- 


ball series  throughout  the  16  public  schools; 
conducted  baseball  series  between  12 
schools;  compiled  a  physical  athletic  rec- 
ord of  4,200  boys  and  girls  in  the  grammar 
grades;  staged  a  track  and  field  meet  with 
over  1,700  participants;  distributed  1,269 
medals;  placed  a  small  amount  of  athletic 
material  in  all  of  the  public  schools;  paid 


TRACK  AND  FIELD  MEET   OF   1700  PARTICIPANTS 
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all  its  debts  and  accomplished  this  without 
a  paid  physical  director.  Our  illustration 
shows  the  second  annual  track  and  field 
meet  and  a  part  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
participated. 

C  An  unusually  large  number  of  Greek  let- 
ter sororities  among  colored  college  women 
met  during  the  holiday  season.  In  Phila- 
delphia 100  delegates  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  as  far  West  as  the  Pacific  Coast 
representing  the  Delta  Sigma  Theta  Soror- 
ity held  their  third  annual  convention  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Fourteen 
chapters  were  represented. 

The  Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority  met  at  Mor- 
gan College,  Baltimore. 

The  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority  has 
established  Rho  Chapter  at  the  University 
of  California.  The  members  consist  of 
girls  whose  grades  have  averaged  above 
80  percent.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Green  of  Chicago 
is  national  president  of  this  sorority. 

Rho  Chapter  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  Psi 
Sorority  has  been  established  at  Wash- 
burn College,  Topeka,  Kan. 
C  J.  A.  Hodge,  principal  of  Sumner  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  has  just 
been  elected  president  of  the  Administra- 
tive Club,  which  is  composed  of  the  high 
school  principals  of  the  city,  together  with 
five  district  supervisiors,  the  special  super- 
visors, director  of  continuation  schools  and 
the  statistical  expert.  All  members  are 
white  except  Mr.  Hodge  and  A.  J.  Neely, 
supervisor  of  the  colored  grade  schools. 
(I  The  colored  teachers  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  enjoy  a  complete  democracy.   They 


RHO    CHAPTER,    ALPHA    KAPPA    ALPHA 

are  represented  on  the  Teachers'  Council 
by  two  delegates,  one  of  whom  served  as 
treasurer  the  past  year.  They  have  all 
meetings  in  common  with  the  whites,  as 
well  as  all  classes  in  extension  work. 
C  The  three  white  high  schools  and  Sum- 
ner High  School  are  planning  a  joint  con- 
cert for  next  March,  which  will  be  given  in 
four  sections  of  the  city  to  raise  funds  for 
the  high  school  bands.  These  bands  will 
be  uniformed  alike  and  are  to  be  called  on 
to  play  occasionally  as  a  unit  band. 


NEW    ORLEANS    COLORED    SCHOOL   ATHLETIG    LEAGUE 
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UNCLE    SAM    IS    TREMENDOUSLY    INTERESTED    IN    DISARMAMENT 


rT,HE     following    lynchings    have    taken 
■*■  place    since    our    last    record: 

November  18,  Helena,  Ark.,  Will  Turner, 
charged  with  assault  upon  a  young  white 
woman,  was  taken  by  a  mob  from  a  sher- 
iff's posse  while  being  removed  to  Mar^an- 
na  for  safe-keeping.  After  being  shot  to 
death  his  body  was  brought  back  to  Hejeria 
and  burned  in   the  city   park. 

G.  November  25,  Lake  Village,  Ark.,  Robert 
Hicks,  a  young  Negro  was  charged  with 
going  to  the  home  of  a  white  girl  to  learn 
why  she  had  not  answered  a  note  he  had 
written  her.  A  mob  of  about  30  men  hid- 
ing near  the  front  porch  seized  him,  took 
him  about  a  half  mile  down  a  road  and 
riddled  his  body  with  bullets.  "Death  at 
the  hands  of  unknown  persons"  was  the 
coroner's  verdict. 

C  November  26,  Sour  Lake,  Texas,  Henry 
Cade,  lynched  by  300  men.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  attacking-  an  eight-year  old  girl. 
The  girl's  father  wounded  the  Negro  and 
officers  who  had  taken  him  in  charge  were 
overpowered  by  the  mob.  The  Negro  was 
hanged. 


C  November  30,  Ballinger,  Texas,  Robert 
Murtore,  15  years  old,  charged  with  attack- 
ing a  nine-year-old  white  girl,  was  taken 
from  officers  and  lynched.  The  sheriff 
tried  to  escape  with  the  boy,  but  he  was 
overpowered,  the  boy  taken  and  tied  to  a 
post  and  his  body  riddled  with  bullets. 


THE  PRIZE  HORIZON 

771 ACH  month  events  happen  which  are 
-*■-'  significant  in  the  history  of  the  Ne- 
gro race.  Sometimes  the  newspapers  hear 
of  these  things  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  proper  record- 
ing of  all  such  events  the  Crisis  offers 
monthly  three  prizes. 

For  the  best  account,  with  facts,  names, 
dates  and  so  forth,  of  any  event  which  il- 
lustrates the  progress  of  the  Negro  race, 
accompanied  by  a  photograph  of  the  event 
or  of  some  participants,  we  will  pay  $3 ;  for 
the  second  best  account,  $2;  and  for  the 
third  best,  $1.  The  editors  of  the  Crisis 
will  be  the  judges  and  the  results  will  be 
announced  each  month. 


"LOOKING  BACKWARD" 


Jessie  Fauset 


T7IFTY  years  from  now  this  agonized 
*  world  will  look  back  on  the  doings  of 
the  Peace  Conference  and  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  propositions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  of  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence and  wonder  why  there  was  so  much 
pother  and  ado.  By  that  time  issues  will 
have  become  clarified  and  that  generation 
will  think  it  strange  that  the  Tightness  of 
the  attitude  of  France  as  contrasted  with 
the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  should  have 
been  questioned.  Or  vice  versa.  It  takes 
time  to  give  perspective. 

Glancing  down  the  perspective  of  a  fifty 
years  already  gone  one  comes  across  an- 
other Reconstruction  of  a  War  no  less  mo- 
mentous for  those  days.  That  period  is  still 
known  as  "The  Reconstruction"  for  this 
country,  and  men  and  women,  students  of 
human  happenings,  looking  back  can  see  it 
as  the  single  finest  instance  of  the  effort 
of  a  nation  to  set  immediately  right  an 
ancient  wrong.  Of  course  it  was  an  effort 
girt  with  many  an  attendant  injustice  and 
with  the  bestowal  of  many  unequal  privi- 
leges but  still  more  it  bespoke  the  willing- 
ness of  erring  human  nature  "to  try  to  be 
good". 

Above  all  it  gave  a  thwarted  and  despised 
race  a  chance  to  show  its  mettle. 

Many  colored  men  joined  bravely  and 
splendidly  in  that  attempt.  Both  white 
and  black  Americans  have  occasion  to  be 
proud  of  the  statesmanship  shown  in  that 
day  by  Rainey,  DeLarge,  Cain  and  Smalls. 

Out  of  the  swelling  list  of  names  which 
occur  to  me  I  like  most  to  think  of  that  of 
Robert  Brown  Elliott  who  combined  in  one 
mere  frame  and  brain  all  our  best  possi- 
bilities, a  sort  of  precursor  of  all  we  may 
hope  to  be  in  industry,  in  honor  and  in 
statesmanship. 

As  a  very  young  man  he  was  a  sailor  and 
a  printer,  but  his  exceptional  training  ac- 
quired in  his  native  town,  Boston,  and  at 
Eton  College  in  England,  fitted  him  for 
more  useful  callings  than  either  of  those. 
Does  a  man  round  out  his  virtues  deliber- 
ately to  adopt  certain  responsibilities  or 
do  the  high  gods,  realizing  that  such  or 
such  an  individual  will  respond  best  to  cer- 


tain stimuli,  thrust  the  responsibilities 
upon  him? 

I  cannot  guess.  I  only  know  that  Elliott, 
a  mere  printer  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  was 
elected  on  sheer  merit  to  the  Constitution- 
al Convention,  that  in  this  capacity  he 
blocked  the  passage  of  a  measure  engaging 
to  reimburse  former  slave-owners  for  the 
loss  of  their  "chattels";  that  thereafter  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  be- 
came its  leader,  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Executive  Committee  and 
following  these  experiences  was  quite  log- 
ically elected  as  representative  to  the  42nd 
and  43rd  Congresses. 

In  Congress  his  fame  was  instant  as  a 
brilliant  speaker,  a  keen  and  logical  op- 
ponent, a  fearless  and  tireless  battler  for 
the  rights  of  man.  Charles  Sumner,  the 
author  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  counted  on 
Elliott;  on  his  (Sumner's)  deathbed  he 
besought  the  colored  man,  "Don't  let  my 
Civil  Rights  Bill  die." 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  dwell  on  the  mere 
facts  of  his  career;  one  can  find  them  easi- 
ly enough  in  biographies  and  histories. 
What  I  want  to  point  out  is  what  he  meant 
to  us. 

Consider  him  then  as  the  model,  as  the 
mould  in  human  form,  of  the  possibilities 
of  our  race — this  by  no  means  especially 
striking  black  men  of  undeniably  Negroid 
appearance  with  his  finely  shaped  hands 
and  feet,  his  precise  and  careful  speech 
and  his  candid  gaze. 

What  made  him  great?  What  outside  of 
the  secret,  inimitable  inner  force  has  he 
left  for  us  to  emulate?  I  repeat  his  indus- 
try, his  honor  and  his  statesmanship. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  this  first  qual- 
ity. He  was  born  in  1842  and  we  find  him 
graduating  from  Eton,  one  of  the  colleges 
of  the  University  of  London  in  1858!  There- 
after he  studied  law,  but  see  how  purpose- 
fully he  had  already  filled  the  first  16  years 
of  his  life.  And  he  never  gave  up  his  studi- 
ous habits,  for  throughout  the  years  he 
kept  up  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
French,  German  and  Spanish;  he  knew  his 
Latin  and  was  unusually  conversant  with 
the  Bible. 
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Elliott's  sense 
of  honor  was  so 
high  that  short- 
ly after  the 
death  of  Sumner 
he  resigned 
fro  mi  Congress 
in  order  to  meet 
the  opposition 
already  starting 
in  South  Caro- 
lina against  the 
Negro  in  poli- 
ties. Charges  of 
corruption  were 
coming  thick 
and  fast  not 
only  against  the 
race  but  against 
the  Republican 
party.  No  one 
had  figured 
more  actively  in 
Republican  poli- 
tics than  El- 
liott, yet  his  integrity  was  never  serious- 
ly questioned.  And  he  employed  much  of 
his  considerable  legal  and  oratorical  talent 
in  defending  not  necessarily  his  political 
friends  but  his  political  colleagues. 

As  a  statesman  he  had  not  only  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people  but  that  of  his  country  at 
heart.  There  was  never  any  quibbling  and 
no  effort  at  personal  advancement.  His 
methods  were  uncompromising  and  fear- 
less. His  attacks  on  his  political  opponents 
were  launched  with  "the  strength  of  ten". 
He  knew  how  to  tip  his  shafts  with  darts 
of  homely  wit,  of  telling  truths,  of  historic 
allusions  that  never  failed  their  mark.    At 


ROBERT   BROWN   ELLIOTT 


the  time  of  the 
fight  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill 
the  opposition 
was  headed  by 
Alexander  H 
Stephens  of 
Georgia  (even 
then  enlisted  on 
the  side  of 
wrong!).  He 
was  an  old  man 
and  infirm,  but 
for  all  that  con- 
sidered by  the 
Demo  crats  as 
their  great  pro- 
tagonist. Elliott 
said  to  him 
sternly : 

"The  results 
of  the  war,  as 
seen  in  recon- 
struction, have 
settled  forever 
the  political  status  of  my  race.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  will  determine  the  civil  status, 
not  only  of  the  Negro,  but  of  any  other 
class  of  citizens  who  may  feel  themselves 
discriminated  against." 

Men  like  Elliott  do  not  die.  They  live 
on  and  on  in  their  own  people,  in  the  world. 
Yet  their  memory  must  be  kept  green,  their 
tale  be  retold  in  order  that  we  of  a  later 
day  may  take  fresh  heart.  This,  then, 
a  little  tribute  not  necessary  to  Robert 
Brown  Elliott  of  imperishable  fame,  but  an 
added  spur,  a  clew,  perhaps  a  draught  of 
cold  water  to  our  Negro  youth  which  must 
not  faint  nor  flag. 


IN  THE  FRENCH  WEST  INDIES 

FlLOGENES    MAILLARD 


T  N  the  French  West  Indies,  we  Negroes 
■*■  cannot  complain,  for  all  males  over  21 
years  are  electors  and  eligibles ;  we  are  full- 
fledged  French  citizens.  France  is  the  only 
white  nation  in  the  world  which  has  made 
the  Negro  the  equal  of  the  white.  We  elect 
by  indirect  vote  a  Senator  who  sits  in  the 
Senate  in  Paris ;  Berenger,  white,  is  our 
Senator.  We  elect  by  direct  popular  suf- 
frage two  deputies  who  sit  in  the  Chambre 
des  Deputes;  the  present  ones  are  Candace 
and  Boisneuf,  both  black.     Guadeloupe  and 


dependencies  are  comprised]  of  36  cantons; 
we  elect  a  Counsellor  for  each  canton  who 
sits  in  the  General  Council  at  Basse-Terre, 
chief  city  and  capital  of  the  Colony.  In 
the  Communes,  we  elect  a  Municipal  Coun- 
cil composed  of  10,  14,  18,  21,  23,  or  more 
members,  depending  on  population;  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  elects  the  Mayor.  The  Gov- 
ernor, who  is  generally  a  European,  is 
named  by  the  Minister  of  Colonies  with  the 
consent  of  our  three  Representatives  in 
France. 
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THE  PRESIDENT 

COME  just  concept  of  the  place  which  the 
^  problem  of  inter-racial  relationship 
holds  in  the  life  of  the  United  States  may- 
be gained  by  the  importance  given  Mr. 
Harding's  speech  in  the  national  press.  A 
great  many  southern  newspapers  consider 
the  President  unusually  brave  and  cour- 
ageous in  voicing  such  utterances.  Thus 
the  Louisville  Times  declares  that  "Bravery 
was  required  for  the  utterance  that  'men 
of  both  races  may  well  stand  uncompromis- 
ingly against  every  suggestion  of  social 
equality.' "  The  Birmingham  News  feels 
"The  South  will  have  no  quarrel  with  Pres- 
ident Harding  upon  his  address,"  for  as 
the  Kinston,  N.  C,  Free  Press  says  his 
views  "are  entertained  by  the  best  thought 
in  the  South." 

But  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
too.  The  Roanoke  (Va.),  World  News, 
states : 

Mr.  Harding's  speech  offers  no  solution 
for  the  Negro  problem.  But  it  was  a  cour- 
ageous speech  and  a  helpful  speech,  and 
will  do. infinitely  more  good  than  harm. 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  feels 
likewise  but  gives  a  new  and  unpleasant 
slant  to   the   President's   utterance: 

Mr.  Harding  has  not  contributed  a  single 
constructive  thought  to  the  solution  of  the 
race  problem,  but  there  is  encouragement  in 
this  statement  that  the  people  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  coming  around  to 
the  southern  view  of  the  matter. 

The  approach  from  this  to  actual  disap- 
proval is  easy.  Senator  Harrison,  of  Mis- 
sissippi authorized  this  remark  in  the  New 
York  Tribune: 

"The  President's  speech  was  unfortunate, 
but  to  have  been  made  in  the  heart  of  the 
South,  where  in  many  States  the  Negro 
population  predominates,  was  unfortunate 
in  the  extreme. 

"Of  course,  every  rational  being  desires 
to  see  the  Negro  protected  in  his  life,  liberty 
and  property.  I  believe  in  giving  him  every 
right  under  the  law  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
but  to  encourage  the  Negro,  who  in  some 
states,  as  in  my  own,  exceeds  the  white 
population,  to  strive  through  every  political 
avenue  to  be  placed  upon  equality  with  the 
whites,  is  a  blow  to  the  white  civilization 
of  this  country." 

Senator   Watson,   of   Georgia,    also   took 


issue.      Turning    again    to    the    New    York 
Tribune  we  read: 

He  expressed  regret  that  the  President 
made  the  Birmingham  speech,  said  the  Ne- 
gro question  was  Southern  and  local  and 
similar  to  the  Japanese  question  which  is 
"vexing  the  Pacific  Coast."  He  thought  it 
unfortunate  that  the  President,  "who  did 
not  understand  the  situation  in  the  South," 
should  "lecture"  the  Southern  people  about 
treatment  of  the  Negro.  He  denied  there 
was  economic  discrimination  against  the 
Negro   in   the    South. 

The  Tribune  reports  a  very  strong  word 
of  Senator  Spencer,  of  Missouri,  but  Re- 
publican, who  says: 

"The  President,  with  characteristic  force 
and  dignity,  uttered  in  the  language  of  the 
statesman  what  every  man  who  believes  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ac- 
cepts wholeheartedly.  That  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  state  oh  account  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  is 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land." 

Northern  white  opinion  on  the  speech  in 
general  is  likewise  divided.  Thus  we  find 
Senator  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska  thinking 
the  President  "right  in  principle,"  but  de- 
claring that  "the  race  question  could  not 
be  solved  by  argument  and  the  President's 
speech  would  not  improve  the  situation." 

But  on  the  other  hand  Senator  Willis 
of  Ohio  declares: 

"The  President's  ringing  statement  in  de- 
fense of  political  and  economic  equality  of 
individual  opportunity,  with  recognition  of 
absolute  divergence  in  things  social  and 
racial,  is  as  courageous  as  it  is  true.  The 
country  will  applaud  President  Harding's 
clearness  of  statement  and  patriotism  of 
purpose." 

The  New  Republic  (New  York),  finds 
the  President's  "scheme  for  the  solution 
of  the  race  problem  in  the  South  has  much 
to  recommend  it,  so  far  as  its  spirit  is 
concerned."  It  is  the  belief  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call  that  he  made  a  courageous 
speech  "not  calculated  to  win  any  white 
votes  for  the  Republican  party,  but  well 
over  on  the  side  of  justice  to  the  Negro." 
The  editor  continues  gravely: 

"It  is  not  pleasant  for  fairminded  men  to 
admit  that  any  bravery  is  required  for  a 
government  official  to  insist  on  the  political 
aiid  economic  freedom  that  is  guaranteed 
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every  citizen  by  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  But  the  fact  happens  to  be  true 
in  some  sections  of  the  country,  and  most 
flagrantly  in  the  South." 

The  colored  press  runs  the  gamut  of  ap- 
probation, antagonism  and  cynicism.  This 
last  note  is  frequently  struck.  The  Okla- 
homa City  Black  Dispatch  opines:  "View- 
ing President  Harding's  speech  from  the 
angle  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, it  was  a  pretty  good  speech."  The 
"purpose"  this  editor  goes  on  to  point  out 
was,  af  course,  to  win  over  the  white 
South.  In  similarly  cynical  vein  runs  this 
comment  of  the  Houston   (Tex.)   Informer: 

"The  President  is  precisely  right  in  his 
viewpoint,  spoken;  his  actions  will  be  a 
horse  of  another  color. 

"We  have  heard  much  of  and  from  Presi- 
dent Harding  the  "talker;"  now  let  us  see 
something  tangible,  definite  and  construc- 
tive from  President  Harding  the  "doer." 
Amen!" 

The  Boston  Chronicle  expresses  the  same 
wish.  James  Weldon  Johnson,  writing  in 
the  New  York  Age,  hopes  doubtfully  that 
the  "net  result  of  the  President's  speech 
will  be  good,  but  there  is  grave  danger  in 
some  of  the  things  he  said." 

But  there  are  some  surprises.  The  Nor- 
folk Journal  and  Guide  says  amazingly: 

"As  a  whole  President  Harding's  utter- 
ances were  received  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
North,  East  and  West,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  spoke  the  senti- 
ments of  thousands  of  white  Southerners. 
The  South  as  a  whole  is  not  disposed  to 
hold  any  deserving  member  of  the  Negro 
race  back  politically,  economically  and  edu- 
cationally." 

"The  speech  stands  without  a  parallel 
among  the  utterances  of  the  chief  executives 
of  the  nation,"  thinks  the  Omaha  Monitor. 
Less  favorable  is  the  criticism  of  the  St. 
Paul  Appeal,  which  considers  that  his 
speech  "displayed  remarkable  misinforma- 
tion on  the  subject  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
hals  evidently  studied  from  one  side  only." 
*     *     * 

POLITICAL  EQUALITY 
Thus  much  for  generalities.  The  purely 
political  issues  involved  bring  a  different 
kind  of  comment.  Here  the  colored  press 
feels  the  motives  behind  the  speech  are 
at  least  questionable.  The  Oklahoma 
Black  Dispatch  goes  into  detail : 
•  To  those  of  us  who  have  watched  the 
present  administration  get  into  action,  we 
know  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  break  into  the  solid  south.     The 


activity  of  the  national  committee  in  the 
Georgia  situation,  which  has  well  nigh 
shorn  Col.  Henry  Lincoln  Johnson  of  his 
power  as  National  Committeeman,  together 
with  the  other  alliances  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  made  with  lily-whitism  through- 
out the  South  loans  color  to  the  thought 
that  the  President's  speech  was  an  attempt 
to  step  closer  to  the  white  South  v/ith  an 
appeal  that  could  later  be  construed  to  mean 
whatever  any  local  condition  demanded 
that  it  mean. 

Of  course,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  any 
sort  of  statement  that  a  Republican  stand- 
ard bearer  would  make  in  the  heart  of  the 
South  would  be  attacked  by  such  cheap 
politicians  as  Heflin,  Pat  Harrison,  Mc- 
Kellar  and  Watson.  That  had  to  be  counted 
on.  But  the  main  idea  was  to  precipitate  a 
discussion  which  in  the  long  run  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  Republican  Party  from  the 
standpoint  of  votes.  The  Republican  chief- 
tains know  that  there  is  no  way  under  hell 
or  heaven  to  convert  Hefln  and  Pat  Harri- 
son. They  do  have  hopes,  however,  of  run- 
ning off  with  their  crowd. 

If  the  above  surmise  is  not  correct,  we 
have  no  way  to  account  for  the  otherwise 
meaningless  statement  of  the  President 
about  "social  equality"  to  the  whites  and 
the  admonition  to  his  Negro  auditors  to 
"improve  itself  as  a  distinct  race,  with  a 
heredity,  ■  a  set  of  traditions,  an  array  of 
aspirations  all  its  own." 

Linking  up  the  President's  speech  with 
the  Democratic  victories  occurring  shortly 
after  in  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  New  York 
City,  the  Houston  Informer  says: 

In  both  Kentucky  and  Virginia  the  col- 
ored citizens  put  out  indipendent  tickets,  not 
that  they  were  confident  of  winning  any 
offices,  but  to  "get  the  grand  old  party" 
chieftains  told  and  show  them  where  to 
"head  in"  in  matters  political. 

There  is  a  well-defined  program,  inidi- 
ous  and  infamous,  among  the  white  Repub- 
licans in  the  South  (and  Northern  Repub- 
licans are  apparently  winking  at  the  game) 
to  oust  the  colored  brother  from  the  affairs 
and  councils  of  the  Republican  party  and 
render  and  maintain  same  absolutely  "lily- 
white"   in   every   particular. 

The  national  administration,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  wilfully  or  un- 
knowingly, has  nodded  assent  and  put  its 
stamp  of  approval  upon  this  unRepublican, 
unAmerican  and  undemocratic  elimination 
policy  of  the  "lily-white"  regime,  clique  and 
coterie. 

The  colored  voters  have  tired  of  such 
treatment,  and,  since  Republican  leaders 
have  shown  the  inclination  and  disposition 
to  give  the  race  a  "cold  shoulder"  and 
"double-cross",  these  colored  Americans 
have  decided  that  they  have  paid  the  Re- 
publican party  about  all  they  owe  it  and 
what  the  party  owes  them,  they  do  not  ever 
expect  to  get. 

Realizing  that  they  are  American  citizens, 
these  black   voters   perfected  organizations 
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to  alienate  the  colored  vote  from  the  Repub- 
lican party,  thereby  showing  to  the  party 
leaders  that  the  "Uncle  Tom"  type  of  black 
man  is  an  extinct  specimen  of  humanity. 

"It  is  our  contention,"  declares  the  At- 
lanta Independent,  "that  the  Administra- 
tion has  turned  the  [Republican!  party's 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  lily-whites  who 
are  willing  to  join  the  party  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  Negro  is  eliminated."  To 
substantiate  this  statement  it  quotes  the 
following  from  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Evening 
News : 

"Republican  party  chieftains  are  laying 
extensive  plans  to  build  up  a  new  party  or- 
ganization in  the  South,  based  on  a  greater 
white  representation,  it  was  learned  here 
today. 

"At  the  congressional  elections  one  year 
hence,  this  new  organzation,  they  hope,  will 
extend  the  Republican  foothold  in  the 
South  which  was  gained  when  Presid  nt 
Harding  broke  down  the  opposition  in  many 
old  line  Democratic  strongholds  last  year. 

Of  whom  does  this  new  organization  con- 
sist? Lilywhites,  as  we  save  just  stated, 
who  believe  no  more  in  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  party  than  the  rankest  Dem- 
ocrat, and  who  are  Democrats  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes.  They  call  themselves 
Republicans  simply  to  secure  Republican 
jobs,  but  at  base,  they  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  bourbon  Democrats.  The 
Athens  News  says  further: 

"The  drive  is  aimed  at  influential  white 
voters  of  the  South  and  is  based  on  three 
considerations : 

"1 — The  tremendous  number  of  southern 
votes  received  by  President  Harding  last 
November. 

"2—  The  support  National  Republican 
policies  have  received  from  southern  busi- 
ness men. 

"3 — Belief  of  Republican  managers  that 
thousands  of  southern  voters  will  turn  Re- 
publican once  they  are  convinced  that  the 
race  question  would  not  be  raised  by  Re- 
publican success. 

"This  view  is  held  by  his  party  officials  to 
be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  in  the 
South  and  most  attention  is  being  direct:d 
at  it  just  now." 

However,  the  division  of  colored  people 
along  political  lines  is  not  a  bad  thing,  in- 
deed "it  has  been  the  teaching  of  many 
thoughtful  colored  Americans  for  years," 
says  the  Omaha  Monitor. 

It  remains  for  the  Kansas  City  Call  to 
present  reasons  of  international  purport 
for  the  real  motives  underlying  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  namely  to  inspire,  while  the 
Disarmament  Conference  is  going  on,  more 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  toward 
us.     The  editor  argues: 

They,    [the    Japanese]    wonder    will    the 


United  States,  with  its  theory  and  practice 
of  "white  supremacy,"  be  fair-minded  and 
share  commercial  opportunity  and  political 
prestige  with  the  yellow  man?  Will  this 
nation  be  more  kindly  disposed  toward  one 
race  of  color  than  it  has  been  toward  the 
red  man  and  the  black  man?  Is  there  any 
sense  of  fair  play  and  common  humanity 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  deals  with 
a  people  of  color. 

At  all  costs  the  Japanese  must  be  led  to 
believe  that  America  will  be  fair  to  a  peo- 
ple of  color,  and  that  the  subject  matter, 
not  the  race  of  those  interested,  will  be  the 
thing  considered. 

Hence  the  President's  Birmingham  speech. 
In  it  we  feel  sure  that  he  was  far  more  in- 
terested in  the  persuading  the  white  Amer- 
ican to  dealing  fair  with  the  black  Amer- 
ican, than  he  was  of  proving  the  divergen- 
cies between  the  races.  We  believe  he  wants 
a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  for  Negroes 
more  than  he  wants  to  maintain  social  iso- 
lation of  the  races.  The  President  knows 
that  if  the  American  white  people  are  not 
willing  to  leal  justly  with  those  of  color 
whom  they  do  know,  they  will  not  be  be- 
lieved when  they  claim  to  be  fair-minded 
with  another  colored  race. 

The  white  press  comments  on  the  fact 
that  equal  political  opportunity  would 
eventually  mean  the  placing  of  Negroes 
in  high  legislative  positions.  And  so  re- 
marks  the   Rochester  Herald: 

In  spite  of  President  Harding's  hope  for 
a  change,  the  South  will  remain  solid  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  will  remain  so  be- 
cause it  will  not  tolerate  Negro  rule.  It 
will  also  remain  Democratic,  as  its  white 
voters  cannot  be  convinced  that  Republican 
local  governments  can  guarantee  them  the 
safeguards  they  must  have  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  property  and  of  their  lives.  Ap- 
prove of  this  stand  or  regret  it,  as  we  may, 
no  person  familiar  with  southern  conditions 
and  with  the  convictions  and  temperaments 
of  southern  white  men,  will  deny  that  the 
South  has  taken  it  or  that  it  will  adhere 
to  it.  Nor  will  the  North  trouble  itself  to  in- 
terfere with  whatever  political  system  the 
South  adopts  for  itself.  This  is  certain,  if 
the  experience  of  the  past  carries  any  les- 
son. 

It  is  a  possibility  that  the  Negro  might 
become  even  President.  The  Boston  Post 
inquires : 

But  is  it,  under  our  laws  and  our  spirit 
of  liberty,  so  very  appalling?  If  a  Negro 
had  the  ability  and  the  character,  and  could 
obtain  the  nomination  and  get  votes  enough 
to  win  the  election,  what  then?  Would  the 
country  go  upon  the  rocks  because,  although 
its  political  laws  and  customs  had  been  fully 
observed,  the  successful  candidate  were  to 
have  a  dark  skin? 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  backs 
up  this  attitude: 

No    one   will    gainsay    the   truth    of   the 
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President's  dictum,  that  only  the  Negro  who 
is  fit  to  vote  should  be  permitted  to  do  so; 
and  his  further  assertion  that  the  same  rule 
should  apply  to  the  white  as  well  as  to  the 
black  citizen  went  to  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem, so  far  as  concerns  its  political  aspects. 
When  this  Nation  is  ready  and  has  the 
courage  and  honesty  to  eliminate  the  unfit 
voter,  whether  he  be  white  or  black,  that 
much  the  nearer  will  it  attain  to  the  ideal 
of  democracy. 

But  the  Pittsburgh  Leader  observes 
rather  cynically  that  the  white  Southerner 
will  feel  that  all  along  he  has  been  doing 
what  the  President  advises  as  a  safe  po- 
litical  course. 

The  purifiers  of  the  South  will  tell  Mr. 
Harding  that  allowing  the  Negro  citizen  to 
vote  when  fit  and  preventing  the  white  citi- 
zen from  voting  when  unfit  has  been  their 
unvarying  rule  of  conduct.  But — they  may 
also  tell  him  what  he  probably  knows,  that, 
in  their  opinion,  the  Negro  citizen  is  never 
actually  fit  and  the  white  citizen  never  is 
actually  unfit.  Try  as  they  will  the  whites 
of  the  South  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  Negro  citizen  who  is  fit  to  vote. 
And  on  the  other  hand  their  closest  scrutiny 
has  failed  to  discover  the  white  man  who 
is  unfit.  .  .  . 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  settled  in 
the  South  to  stay  settled  it  is  that  no  Negro 
is  fit  to  vote  and  no  white  man  unfit.  Given 
free  translation,  that  means  that  no  Negro 
is  ever  fit  to  have  anything  except  what  the 
white  man  permits  him  to  hold.  If  this  is 
democracy  the  spirit  of  American  institu- 
tions— to  leave  the  law  and  constitution  out 
of  all  consideration — then  the  South  is  the 
hearthstone  of  democracy  and  American- 
ism. 

"The  President  made  the  mistake,"  says 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  "of  trying  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  hold  the  Negro  vote 
for  the  Republican  party,  and  to  capture 
the  white  vote." 

"The  speech  was  a  part  of  the  Republi- 
can campaign,"  thinks  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican.    We  read: 

For  several  months  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  have  been  planning  a  real 
campaign  to  break  the  Democratic  hold  on 
the  "solid  South".  Some  have  advocated 
that  the  way  to  do  it  is  for  some  statement 
to  be  made  which  would  assure  the  whites 
in  the  South  that  they  could  vote  the  Re- 
publican ticket  without  fear  of  Negro 
domination.  This  has  indeed  been  advocated 
by  those  Republicans^  who  hailed  from  the 
South  and  who  knew  that  some  such  utter- 
ance was  necessary  before  the  whites  could 
be  persuaded  to  desert  the  Democratic 
standard.  On  the  other  hand,  northern  Re- 
publicans who  have  been  helped  in  recent 
years  by  the  influx  of  Negroes  into  their 
congressional    districts    have    feared     that 


such  a  statement  would  be  regarded  as  hos- 
tile by  northern  Negroes. 

A  unique  point  of  view  is  voiced  by  the 
Buffalo   Times : 

It  is  a  pity  for  anybody  to  put  a  political 
construction  on  this  Birmingham  speech  and 
interpret  it  as  an  attempt  to  "split  the  solid 
South."  The  Birmingham  address  was  not 
political.  It  was  neither  Republican  nor 
Democratic.  It  was  a  plea  for  a  truly 
American  spirit  of  humanity  and  co-ordina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Negro  question. 

The  opinion  gleaned  from  the  white 
southern  press  shows  that  the  President's 
plea  for  political  equality  met  with  little 
sympathy.  In  the  first  place  the  South 
dislikes  outside  interference.  The  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  quotes  Senator  Heflin  of  Alabama: 

"There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  absolute  political  and  economic  equality 
between  the  white  man  and  the  Negro  means 
the  wiping  out  of  all  color  lines  in  'partner- 
ships in  business  and  in  the  election  of  Ne- 
groes to  office  over  white  people.  Social 
equality  is  next  door  to  such  a  humiliating 
and  disgraceful  policy.  So  far  as  the 
South  is  concerned  we  hold  to  the  doctrine 
that  God  Almighty  has  fixed  the  limits  and 
boundary  lines  between  the  .two  races  and  no 
Republican  living  can  improve  upon  his 
handiwork." 

Senator  McKellar,  of  Tennessee  found 
the  President's  discussion  of  "the  race  ques- 
tion in  the  very  heart  of  the  black  belt  un- 
fortunate." 

Frank  Diedmeyer,  of  Birmingham,  made 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald,  a 
typical  southern  statement: 

The  white  people  of  the  South  have  a 
deep  conviction  that  they  understand  the 
black  man:  that  they  have  solved  the  race 
problem;  that  both  races,  but  each  in  its 
destined  path,  will  march  on  to  better  and 
higher  things,  the  one  helpful  to  the  other. 
All  outside  atenvpts  to  settle!  the  so-called 
race  problem  will  fail.  Such  attempts  tend 
to  upset  what  might  be  called  the  Negro 
psychology,  and  the  white  man  will  continue 
to  consider  it  imperative  for  his  social  and 
political  preservation  to  remain  under  the 
standard  of  that  political  party  which  for 
more  than  a  generation  has  guaranteed  to 
him  the  stability  of  his  institutions,  the 
security  of  his  home  and  of  his  well  being. 

"The  speech,"  writes  the  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  Post  was  "a  political  maneu- 
ver, ...  a  tactless  address  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  proprieties  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  President's  visit'  to  Birming- 
ham." 

The  Baltimore  American,  however,  feels 
that  when  the  President  went  into  the  po- 
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litical  status  of  the  Negro  he  talked 
"sense".  It  is  injurious  to  link  the  Negro 
always  and  only  with  one  party.  The 
Republican  party  is  already  well  in- 
trenched; it  is  the  South  that  needs  help, 
not  the  party.     The  article  continues: 

It  does  not  need  to  break  the  Solid  South 
in  order  to  carry  elections,  but  the  Solid 
South  does  need  to  be  broken  if  it  is  to 
march  in  step  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
along  the  road  of  progress.  One-party  rule 
in  any  section  is  deadening  to  the  political 
energies  of  a  people,  and  deadened  political 
energies  make  for  decay,  corruption  and 
economic  retardment. 

That  deadening  process  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  the  South  has  not  kept 
step  with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.  The  South  has  lain 
largely  dormant  under  the  somewhat  irre- 
sponsible and  slothful  rule  of  a  party  sure 
of  its  power  and  immune  to  rebuke. 
*     *     * 

SOCIAL  EQUALITY 
As  might  have  been  expected  the  point 
in  the  President's  speech  which  drew  the 
most  editorial  fire  from  white  and  black 
press  alike  was  his  dictum  on  social  equal- 
ity. North  and  South  realize  that  there  can 
be  no  real  political  equality  without  conse- 
quent social  equality.  A.  T.  Hall,  Sr.,  writ- 
ing in  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  goes  right 
to  the   heart  of  the  matter: 

While  the  president  appropriately  voiced 
what  has  been  all  along  the  burden  of  the 
black  man's  plea  in  relation  to  equality — - 
complete  civic,  industrial  and  political  op- 
portunity— his  references  to  amalgamation 
and  social  equality  were  certainly  far- 
fetched and  uncalled-for,  despite  his  sugges- 
tion to  eliminate  all  consideration  of  them, 
unless  they  were  thrown  in  as  a  "sop  to 
Cerebus"  or  as  a  bit  of  rhetorical  sugar  to 
offset  the  other  unpalatable  facts  he  was 
trying  to  cram  down  the  consciousness  of  his 
southern  audience.  The  social  side  of  man- 
kind is  a  matter  of  natural  and  individual 
selection  which  no  code  of  laws  of  human 
origin  and  construction  has  ever,  or  can 
ever,  regulate  or  control. 

This  fact  is  so  patent  and  obvious  that  it 
makes  the  continued  hullabaloo  about  race 
purity  of  professional  agitators,  or  preju- 
diced persons,  assume  the  character  of  a 
smoke  screen,  behind  which  the  Negro  is 
exploited  wantonly,  wickedly  and  in  every 
possible  manner. 

The  San  Francisco  Calf  points  out: 
Where  the  President  tried  to  ride  two 
horses,  however,  was  in  his  limitation  of  the 
sort  of  freedom  a  Negro  may  expect.  Presi- 
dent Harding  promised  political  and  eco- 
nomic equality,  but  definitely  said  that  no 
Negro  should  aspire  to  social  equality,  what- 
ever that  is.  If  it  means  what  most  people 
think  it  does,  however,  it  means  that  Presi- 
dent Harding,  while  willing  to  see  the  Ne- 


gro elected  to  congress  and  becoming  the 
owner  of  a  farm  or  his  own  home,  might 
not  go  so  far  as  to  invite1  a  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington to  dinner  at  the  White  House  table. 

"You  can't  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
politics  and  social  life,"  declares  the  New 
York  New  Republic.  "That  one  reference 
to  social  equality,"  the  New  York  Nation 
feels,  "fell  like  a  lash  upon  every  thought- 
ful Negro  and  offset  much  of  the  good 
Mr.   Harding  did." 

The  Hartford  Times  thinks  white  people 
all  over  the  country  feel  alike  about  con- 
tact between  the  races  and  that  Negroes 
feel  no  differently  from  the  whites: 

Social  equality  of  Negroes  and  whites  is 
no  more  likely  to  be  recognized  in  the  North 
than  it  is  in  the  South.  There  are  differences 
among  races  that  are  "fundamental,  eternal 
and  inescapable,"  as  the  president  said.  We 
doubt  if  the  intelligent  Negro  has  any  de- 
sire to  mingle  as  a  social  equal  with  the 
whites;  he  undoubtedly  prefers  to  be  in  the 
upper  stratum  of  his  own  race. 

Indirectly  the  Boston  Transcript  links 
up  the  Japanese  situation  with  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's views : 

In  saying  that  "racial  amalgamation  can- 
not be,"  he  goes  on  to  associate  racial  in- 
tegrity with  the  highest  aims  of  humanity 
as  well  as  with  American  national  safety. 
The  race  problem,  he  says,  is  "becoming 
more  and  more  a  problem  of  the  North,  more 
and  more  a  problem  of  Africa,  of  South 
America,  of  the  Pacific,  of  the  South  Seas, 
of  the  world."  If  it  is  a  problem  of  the 
world,  those  who  are  seeking  to  force  an 
alien  and  an  Asiatic  race  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  consider  themselves  rebuked, 
and  signally  rebuked  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  are  preparing  to  assert  their 
claims  before  the  councils  of  the  whole 
world. 

The  Negro  press  throws  down  the 
gauntlet.  Without  social  equality  there 
can  be  no  equality.  Dr.  DuBois  challenges 
in  the  December  Crisis: 

Let  us  henceforward  frankly  admit  that 
which  we  hitherto  have  always  known ;  that 
no  system  of  social  uplift  which  begins  by 
denying  the  manhood  of  a  man  can  end  by 
giving  him  a  free  ballot,  a  real  education 
and  a  just  wage. 

How  can  a  man  bring  himself  to  con- 
ceive that  the  majority  of  mankind — Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  Indians  and  Negroes  are 
going  to  stand  up  and  acknowledge  to  the 
world  that  they  are  unfit  to  be  men  or  to  as- 
sociate with  men,  when  they  know  they 
are  men? 

Social  inequality  proclaims  inferiority 
of  ability.     Says  the  Chicago  Whip: 

How  can  we  expect  to  receive  economic 
equality  and  opportunity  when  social  equal- 
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ity  is  denied?  Nobody  wants  to  work  side  by 
side  with  his  inferior.  The  white  man  will 
not  allow  his  black  brother  to  advance  be- 
cause of  his  intrinsic  value  as  long  as  he 
is  regarded  as  a  social  inferior.  How  can 
we  expect  to  become  officials  in  large  con- 
cerns when  the  social  intolerance  of  Amer- 
ica and  men  like  Harding  prevent  it? 

And    the     Chicago     Enterprise     specifies 

just  what  this  race  and  social  separateness 

will  mean: 

Complete  divergence  socially  and  racially 
means  Jim  Crow  cars,  Jim  Crow  schools, 
and  segregated  cities.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  Jim  Crow  Schools  mean 
poorly  equipped  and  inefficient  schools  and 
segregated  districts  are  always  undesirable 
and  neglected  districts.  How  could  the  idea 
of  our  oneness  as  American  citizens  prevail 
if  we  insist  on  complete  divergence  socially 
and  racially? 

The  Pittsburg  American  feels  that 
"what  the  president  had  to  say  on  the 
question  of  social  equality  might  better 
have  been  left  unsaid,"  but  that  equal  po- 
litical and  economic  opportunities  are  the 
"only  points  that  vitally  concern  this  great 
group." 

Naturally  the  southern  white  papers 
had  least  to  say  about  social  equality  since 
the   doctrine   of   political    equality   had    al- 


ready aroused  their  ire.  Still  a  few  editors 
mention  it.  "A  truce  to  race  problem 
talks!  There  is  no  race  problem  in  the 
South,"  declares  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal.  "A  sensible  Negro  does  not  want 
social  equality  with  the  white  men  and 
sane  white  men  know  that  such  a  thing  is 
impossible." 

We  conclude  with  the  Norfolk  Virginian 
Pilot  which  thus  sums  up  the  racial  diffi- 
culties of  the  South: 

"In  a  very  real  sense  social  and  racial 
segregation  carries  with  it  an  impairment 
of  the  equality  of  opportunity.  In  a  very 
real  and  troublesome  sense  equality  of  op- 
portunity encroaches  on  social  and  racial 
separateness.  The  South's  problem  is  one 
of  blending  these  two  sets  of  principles  for 
the  good  of  both  races.  In  its  practical  as- 
pects the  problem  begins  where  the  Presi- 
dent leaves  off.  The  promised  land  where 
the  two  races  will  dwell  together  in  peace, 
neither  encroaching  upon  the  other,  each 
enjoying  equality  of  opportunity  and  equal- 
ity of  reward  for  achievement,  but  each 
preserving  a  dignified  racial  separateness — 
this  Promised  Land  has  already  been  shown 
to  us  by  many  a  Moses  of  our  own.  The 
President's  formula  takes  us  no  further 
than  Nebo.  We  have  been  admiring  the  view 
from  Nebo  for  a  long  time  now,  and  it  does 
not  help  much  to  be  told  to  admire  it  some 
more." 


PRESIDENT  HARDING'S 

Birmingham  address  challenged  by  Prof.  Kelly  Miller,  Dean  of  Howard 
University. 

Have  you  read  President  Harding's  address?  Read  it  but  by  all  means  you 
MUST  read  what  Kelly  Miller  has  to  say  about  President  Harding's  state- 
ment of  the  "fundamental  inescapable  and  eternal  differences  of  the  Race." 

Read  his  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 
Keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

In  pamphlet  form  sent  to  any 
address  for  25c. 


Agents  Wanted 

Here  is  your  chance  to  make  money,  everybody  wants  a 
copy  of  this  great  "challenge."  Six  copies  for  $1.00  post- 
paid. Be  the  first  in  your  territory  to  handle  it. 
WRITE  TODAY.    Order  at  least  one  copy  anyway. 

Austin  Jenkins  Co. 

523  Ninth  St.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Prof.    Kelly   Miller, 
Autkor     of     "Disgrace     of 
Democracy",  of  which  125,- 
000   copies   have   been    sold. 
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Turning  Hard  Times 
into  Prosperous  Times 

The  year  1921  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  period  of  "America's  Hardest  Times"  fol- 
lowing the  "World's  War.  Conditions  would  be  worse  than  now  were  it  not  for  the  Herculean 
efforts  of  those  determined  spirits  who  are  forcing  the  wheels  of  progress  to  continue  to  re- 
volve. THE  SOUTHERN  AID  SOCIETY  OF  VA.,  INC.,  is  proud  to  be  numbered  among  those 
who  are  trying  to  keep  the  Door  of  Opportunity  open.  The  cut  below  shows  the  new 
$200,000.00  four-story  and  basement  modern  fireproof  building  erected  by  the  Society  at  7th 
and   Tea  Streets,   N  W.,   Washington,  D.   C,   to  help  turn  Hard  Times   into  Prosperous   Times. 


Not  only  does  the  Superior  Policy  of  Protection,  issued  by  the  Society,  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  of  ail  Southern  Aid  Policyholders  but  its  policy  of  constructing  modern  office 
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business  interests  to  have  suitable  quarters— like  the  best  had  by  other  races — in  which  to 
display  their  talents  and  wares  and  to  do  better  business.  Therefore  by  its  Insurance  Policy 
and,  as  well,  by  its  Business  Policy  the  Society  is  daily  helping  to  turn  Hard  Times  into 
Prosperous  Times. 

SOUTHERN  AID  SOCIETY  OF  VIRGINIA,  INC. 

Home  Office:  527  N.  Second  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

District  Offices  and  Agencies  in  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia 

Insures  Against  Sickness,  Accidents  and  Deaths 


J.    T.    CARTER,    PRES. 


B.    L.    JORDAN,    SECTY. 


W.    A.    JORDAN,    ASST.    SECTY. 
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National    Training    School 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  School  for  the  Training  of  Colored  Young 
Men  and  Women  for  Service 

Though  it  11  young  in  history,  me  Institution  feci*  a  ju*t  pride  in  the  work  thui 
far  accomplished,  for  its  graduates  are  already  filling  many  responsible  positions, 
thus  demonstrating  the  aim  of  the  school  to  train  men  and  women  for  useful 
citizenship. 

DEPARTMENTS  ALREADY  ESTABLISHED 

The  Grammar  Sch©oi  The  Teacher  Training  Department 

The  Academy  The  Divinity  School 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  The  Commercial  Department 

The  Department  of  Music  The  Department  of  Home  Economics 

The  Department  of  Social  Service 
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President    James    E.  Shepard,    Durham,    North    Carolina 
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M.  W.  DOGAN,  President 
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American  Medical  Association. 

Address: 

John    B.    Kendall,    D.D.,    Lincoln    University, 
Chester   County,   Penna. 
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Cheyney,  Pa. 
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these  courses  makes  a  graduate  eligible  to  teach  in 
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High  School  Course  is  offered  to  all  who  have  com- 
pleted  the    eighth    grammar   grade. 

For   further   particulars   and   catalog,    write 
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Cheyney,  Pa. 
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THE  WORLD  AND  US 


STHONIA  has  nationalized 
the  holdings  of  her  great  land 
holders  and  is  beginning  to 
distribute  her  farm  lands  to 
farmers.  The  United  States  is  in- 
creasing tenancy  and  land  monopoly. 
What  with  this,  and  our  host  of  politi- 
cal prisoners,  our  mobs  and  lynching, 
our  curb  of  free  speech,  our  color 
caste,  our  unemployment  and  mock  of 
democracy,  we  bid  fair  to  lead  the 
world — backwards. 


The  Disarmament  Conference  has 
succeeded  in  limited  expenditure  for 
big  battleships  chiefly  because  these 
ships  are  of  doubtful  future  efficiency 
and  cost  more  than  governments  can 
easily  raise  by  taxation.  The  confer- 
ence has  not  decreased  preparation 
for  war,  it  has  not  freed  China  and  its 
guarantee  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
is  a  sleight-of-hand  performance  to 
conceal  the  end  of  a  yellow-white  alli- 
ance. Thus  the  color-line  is  drawn 
stronger  and  war  is  no  less  a  prospec- 
tive method  of  human  culture. 


Ireland  faces  the  question  :  is  a  half 
loaf  better  than  war?  Probably  it  is, 
but  those  who  stand  on  principle  have 
a  right  to  be  heard.  Civilization  ad- 
vances with  half  loaves  usually,  but 
the  goal  remains  the  whole  loaf. 


Some  Republican  politicians  are 
aghast  at  the  appearance  of  the  bloc 
in  Congress — that  is,  the  little  group 
which  refuses  to  vote  by  parties.  The 
bloc  is  the  hope  of  democracy.  Fu- 
ture legislatures  will  more  and  more 
consist  of  little  coalescing  and  divid- 


ing groups  and  not  of  two  or  three 
main  parties.  In  the  millennium,  leg- 
islatures will  consist  of  Individuals. 


Two  men  sit  high  before  the  world 
today — Eugene  Debs  and  Abdul  Baha. 
One  is  free  of  chains  which  should 
never  have  bound  him — the  other  of 
Life  which  he  tried  to  free  of  race 
and  national  prejudice. 

THE  YEAR  1921  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE 
AMERICAN  NEGRO 

DEBIT 

IFTY-NINE  Negroes  lynched 
Tulsa 

Jasper  County,  Ga. 
Helpless  Haiti 


Harding  at  Birmingham 

Few  Presidential  appointments 

Garvey  and  the  Black  Star  Line 

Thomas  Jesse  Jones 

Dismissal  of  R.  T.  Kerlin 

Loss    of    the    Pennsylvania    Civil 

Rights  Bill 

Delay  of  Liberian  Loan 
Apostasy  of  the  Woman's  Party 
Death  of  Dancy,  Douglass,  Tyree, 

Brown,  Chase,  Perry  and  Carr 

CREDIT 

Dyer  Bill 

Second  Pan-African  Congress 

"Emperor  Jones" 

Arkansas  peons 

Exposure  of  the  Ku  Klux 

The  Haitian  Manifesto 

N.A.A.C.P.  drive  and  12th  annual 
conference 

Atlantis 

The  Liberian  Commission 

Relief  work  of  the  National  Urban 
League 

Governor  Dorsey 
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13  Negro  Legislators 

3  colored  women  as  Ph.D. 

461  Bachelors  in  Arts 

Gourdin,  Johnson,  Carter  and  Slater 

Negroes  at  the  Fifth  Ecumenical 
Council 

Elections  in  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York 

Duluth  vindication 

Inter-racial  committees 

The  Howard  Players 

"Shuffle  Along" 

8th  Illinois  Regiment  nationalized 

Solomon  Porter  Hood 

A  Negro  Phonograph  Company 

BALANCE   ON    HAND 

365  days  of  unflinching  courage  and 
undimmed  ideals. 

THE  LYNCHING  BILL 

HOSE  persons  who  see  techni- 
cal  difficulties   and   constitu- 
tional questions  in  any  effort 
to  stop  lynching  simply  do  not 
realize  the  enormity  of  this  evil. 

Lynching  is  wholesale  murder  pub- 
licly approved  by  that  section  of  our 
land  where  mob  rule  is  an  institution. 
It  is  the  negation  and  failure  of  law, 
order  and  government.  It  is  not  a 
punishment  for  one  crime  or  for  any 
crime:  it  is  simply  and  purely  blood 
lust  unparalleled  in  the  civilized 
world.  Not  the  bull  fights  of  Spain 
nor  the  gladiatorial  battles  of  Rome 
approach  it  in  indecency,  cruelty, 
monstrous  sadism  and  orgies  almost 
beyond  belief. 

We  do  not  realize  the  beastliness 
and  barbarism  of  this  national  habit. 
We  are  drugged  by  its  frequency  and 
by  familiarity  with  its  details.  But 
the  world  is  not  drugged:  In  Tokio 
and  Shanghai,  in  Calcutta  and  Cairo, 
in  Petrograd  and  Berlin,  in  London 
and  Paris,  they  say :  "This  is  the  real 
America.  This  is  the  civilization  of 
a  nation  that  presumes  to  teach  the 
world  morals  and  religion,  that  poses 
as  something  neiv  and  fine  and  'ad- 
vanced.' America  cannot  at  one  and 
the  same  time  lynch  Negroes  and  lead 
civilization." 


We  can  stop  lynching.  Of  course  it 
is  "unconstitutional"  now.  It  was  un- 
constitutional to  stop  secession ;  it  was 
unconstitutional  to  take  charge  of  the 
railways;  it  was  unconstitutional  to 
do  a  thousand  things  that  the  national 
government  has  done;  we  did  these 
things  because  we  had  to  in  order  to 
survive;  because  no  nation  can  sur- 
vive which  supinely  submits  to  rebel- 
lion, or  cannot  regulate  its  traffic,  or 
permits  systematic  and  continued  mob 
murder  as  a  form  of  public  debauch- 
ery. The  man  that  opposes  the  Dyer 
bill  or  a  similar  enactment  is  a  blind 
fool  or  worse.  Lynching  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Race  Question  as  such 
— it  is  a  matter  of  downright  decency 
and  civilization.  Either  the  United 
States  can  and  will  end  lynching  or 
lynching  will  end  these  United  States. 

VICIOUS  PROVISIONS  OF  A  GREAT 
BILL 

HE  Crisis  believes  and  has  al- 
ways believed  in  national  aid 
to  common  schools,  because  of 
the  shameful  fact  that  the 
South  spends  only  the  miserably  in- 
adequate sum  of  $10.32  a  head  on  the 
education  of  white  children  and  only 
$2.89  for  each  colored  child. 

The  Smith-Towner  Education  bill 
now  before  Congress  seeks  to  appro- 
priate $7,500,000  annually  "to  encour- 
age the  States  to  remove  illiteracy", 
and  for  this  reason  is  directly  in  line 
with  our  wishes.  But  on  reading  the 
bill  we  learn :  "All  funds  apportioned 
to  a  State  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy 
shall  be  distributed  and  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  said 
State  in  like  manner  as  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  State  and  local  authorities 
for  the  same  puwose,  and  the  State 
and  local  educational  authorities  of 
said  State  shall  determine  the  courses 
of  study,  plans,  and  methods  for  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
within  said  State  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  thereof." 

Also  the  fifty  millions  appropriated 
for  teachers'  salaries  in  rural  schools 
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"shall  be  distributed  and  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
said  State  in  like  manner  as  the  funds 
provided  by  State  and  local  authori- 
ties for  the  same  purpose,  and  the 
State  and  local  educational  authorities 
of  said  State  shall  determine  the 
courses  of  study,  plans  and  methods 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section." 

Finally  rub  your  eyes  and  read  this : 
"Apportionment  may  be  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  to  a 
State  prevented  by  its  constitution 
from  full  compliance  with  the  fore- 
going conditions  if  said  conditions  are 
approximated  as  nearly  as  constitu- 
tional limitations  will  permit." 

Do  the  supporters  of  this  bill  realize 
— can  they  possibly  realize  what 
these  provisions  mean  ?  Despite  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  South  to  con- 
ceal the  discrimination  which  it  prac- 
tices against  Negro  children,  the 
truth  is  easily  approximated.  We  re- 
peat a  statement  published  by  the 
United  States  government  and  pre- 
pared by  the  government  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund.  No 
one  could  possibly  discover  Negro- 
phile  leanings  in  figures  with  such  an 
origin.  They  are  as  favorable  as  they 
could  be  made : 

"In  the  15  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  which  salaries  by 
race  could  be  obtained,  the  public 
school  teachers  received  $42,510,703 
in  salaries.  Of  this  sum  $36,649,827 
was  for  the  teachers  of  3,552,431 
white  children  and  $5,860,876  for  the 
teachers  of  1,852,181  colored  chil- 
dren. On  a  per  capita  basis,  this  is 
$10.32  for  each  white  child  and  $2.89 
for  each  colored  child." 

This  is  the  outrageous  situation 
which  this  bill  proposes  to  perpetu- 
ate. In  this  form  the  bill  is  not  a  pro- 
posal to  decrease  illiteracy.  It  is  a 
bill  to  encourage  lynching,  peonage 
and  ignorance  in  the  South  by  per- 
petuating the  present  educational  dis- 
crimination against  igorant  and  help- 


less Negroes.  Shame  on  the  men, 
women  and  national  organizations 
which  have  loaned  their  names  and 
influence  to  this  travesty  on  educa- 
tional justice. 

POLITICS>ND  POWER 

OME  persons  continue  to  ad- 
monish the  Negro  that  politi- 
cal power  is  not  omnipotent, 
_  and  that  without  it  much  may 
be  done  to  uplift  the  people;  while 
with  it,  much  may  be  left  undone. 
The  real  answer  to  this  argument  lies 
in  the  facts,  and  Mr.  S.  D.  Redmond 
of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  has  furnished 
some  facts  to  the  editor  of  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
which  the  editor  did  not  see  fit  to 
publish. 

Mr.  Redmond  points,  for  instance, 
to  the  fact  that  in  Mississippi  there 
are  525  consolidated  rural  schools 
combining  grammar  and  high  school 
grades,  teaching  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music,  domestic  science  and  man- 
ual training.  They  have  free  teach- 
ers' homes  and  agricultural  experi- 
ment plots,  and  200  auto  cars  trans- 
port pupils  to  these  schools  at  a  cost 
of  $99,477  a  month.  And  yet,  while 
525  of  these  schools  are  furnished  to 
the  175,000  white  school  children  of 
the  state,  not  a  single  one  is  furnished 
to  the  200,000  colored  children. 

Again  there  are  400  city  high 
schools  for  whites,  but  there  is  not  a 
single  separate  high  school  for  Ne- 
groes. There  are  four  colored  city 
schools  which  have  the  9th  and  10th 
grades,  and  one  that  has  12  grades. 
Again  there  are  49  agricultural  high 
schools  for  the  whites  in  the  State  and 
not  a  single  one  for  Negroes. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  Mis- 
sissippi code  of  1917  is  so  arranged 
that  Negroes  cannot  even  tax  them- 
selves for  schools.  The  code  says  that 
whenever  the  "qualified  electors"  of  a 
school  district  or  county  desire  a  con- 
solidated rural  school  or  high  school 
they  can,  by  petitions  signed  by  a 
certain  percentage,  have  an  election 
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called  and  issue  bonds.  Now  as  Ne- 
groes are  seldom  permitted  to  qualify 
as  electors  they  cannot  demand  a  bond 
issue.  In  only  one  case  in  the  State, 
that  is,  the  Negro  town  of  Mound 
Bayou,  have  they  been  permitted  to 
tax  themselves  and  to  build  a  $100,000 
school. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  white 
electors  vote  a  bond  issue,  Negro 
property  is  taxed  exactly  the  same  as 
white  property  for  the  support  of 
white  schools. 

At  its  last  session  the  Mississippi 
legislature  appropriated  $3,529,479.64 
for  the  support  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  white  youth  of  the  State, 
but  only  $50,000  for  Negroes,  in  a 
single  college  that  can  not  accommo- 
date more  than  350  students.  White 
children  are  furnished  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded  and  a  reform 
school.  Negroes  have  neither.  The 
State  pays  $32  a  month  for  the  educa- 
tion and  reformation  of  an  errant 
white  youth  while  the  Negro  youth  is 
sent  to  the  county  farm  or  peniten- 
tiary along,  with  the  most  hardened 
criminals.  The  State  provides  an  in- 
stitution for  the  white  blind  but  leaves 
blind  Negroes  to  beg  on  the  streets. 

If  we  turn  from  the  State  as  a 
whole  and  confine  our  attention  to 
Jackson,  the  capital  city,  where  the 
white  and  Negro  population  is  about 
equal,  the  whites  have  eight  fine 
schools,  one  of  them  a  city  high  school 
which  cost  nearly  $300,000.  The  Ne- 
groes have  two  poor  schools,  one  of 
six  grades  and  the  other  of  eight 
grades,  no  high  school  whatsoever, 
and  white  teachers  receive  more  than 
twice  the  salary  paid  Negro  teachers 
for  the  same  grade  work.  Yet  Mr. 
Redmond,  a  Negro  citizen  of  Jackson, 
paid  $4,000  in  taxes  last  year. 

He  calls  attention  finally  to  the  fact 
that  the  Negroes  have  no  public  lib- 
rary, parks  or  playgrounds,  that  the 
streets  in  their  district  are  unkept, 
not  properly  lighted  and  often  with- 
out sidewalks  and  that  if  the  Negroes 


should  enter  one  of  the  parks  for 
which  he  is  taxed  he  would  be  ar- 
rested ! 

This  is  the  cost  of  disfranchisement 
in  Mississippi. 

AFRICA  FOR  THE  AFRICANS 

HE  Associated  Press  in  a  Paris 
dispatch,  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  editor  a  statement  that 
colored  Americans  could  not 
withstand  the  African  climate,  could 
not  oust  the  Europeans,  and  did  not 
desire  to  do  so. 

It  ought  to  go  without  saying  that 
the  editor  never  made  any  such  state- 
ment. The  American  Negro  is  just 
as  able  to  withstand  the  African  clim- 
ate as  American  white  men  and  no 
more  able.  The  climate  is  severe  and 
trying,  but  a  healthy  man  who  fol- 
lows the  rules  of  tropical  hygiene  can 
live  there.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
necessary  barrier  of  climate  to  keep 
American  Negroes  out  of  Africa. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  fool- 
ish for  colored  folk  to  assume  that 
because  their  great  grandfathers  were 
Africans  that  the  climate  of  Africa 
would  have  no  terrors  for  them.  It 
has  its  terrors  for  all  men  and  these 
terrors  can  be  overcome. 

The  present  opportunity  for  emi- 
gration to  Africa  is,  however,  exceed- 
ingly limited.  There  is  absolutely  no 
chance  for  colored  laborers.  Men 
with  capital,  education  and  some  tech- 
nical or  agricultural  skill,  who  have 
the  courage  of  pioneers,  good  health, 
and  are  willing  to  rough  it,  can  find 
a  career  in  Liberia,  in  some  parts  of 
French,  Portuguese  and  Egyptian 
Africa  (if  they  speak  the  language) , 
and  in  some  parts  of  British  West 
Africa,  if  they  are  British  subjects. 
They  will  be  objects  of  suspicion  in 
British  West  Africa  and  will  suffer 
some  caste  restrictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Belgian 
Congo,  in  British  East  and  South 
Africa  and  in  Rhodesia,  an  American 
Negro  would  hardly  be  allowed  to 
enter,  much  less  settle.     Black  mer- 
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chants  and  traders  have  chances  in 
West  Africa  but  they  are  at  the  mercy 
not  only  of  the  governments  who  are 
not  eager  to  help  them,  but  also  of 
the  great  banks,  corporations  and 
syndicates  who  are  in  position  to 
skim  the  cream  of  all  profits. 

Again  the  editor  distinctly  believes 
that  Africa  should  be  administered 
for  the  Africans  and,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  by  the  Africans.  He  does  not 
mean  by  this  that  Africa  should  be 
administered  by  West  Indians  or 
American  Negroes.  They  have  no 
more  right  to  administer  Africa  for 
the  native  Africans  than  native  Afri- 
cans have  to  administer  America. 

CHARLES  YOUNG 

HE  life  of  Charles  Young  was 
a  triumph  of  tragedy.  No 
one  ever  knew  the  truth  about 
the  Hell  he  went  through  at 
West  Point.  He  seldom  even  men- 
tioned it.  The  pain  was  too  great. 
Few  knew  what  faced  him  always 
in  his  army  life.  It  was  not  enough 
for  him  to  do  well — he  must  always 
do  better;  and  so  much  and  so  con- 
spicuously better,  as  to  disarm  the 
scoundrels  that  ever  trailed  him.  He 
lived  in  the  army  surrounded  by  in- 
sult and  intrigue  and  yet  he  set  his 
teeth  and  kept  his  soul  serene  and 
triumphed. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  men  I  know 
who  literally  turned  the  other  cheek 
with  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  laughed 
at  for  it  and  his  own  people  chided 
him  bitterly,  yet  he  persisted.  When 
a  white  Southern  pigmy  at  West 
Point  protested  at  taking  food  from 
a  dish  passed  first  to  Young.  Young 
passed  it  to  him  first  and  afterward 
to  himself.  When  officers  of  inferior 
rank  refused  to  salute  a  "nigger", 
he  saluted  them.  Seldom  did  he  lose 
his  temper,  seldom  complain. 

With  his  own  people  he  was  always 
the  genial,  hearty,  half-boyish  friend. 


He  kissed  the  girls,  slapped  the  boys 
on  the  back,  threw  his  arms  about  his 
friends,  scattered  his  money  in  char- 
ity; only  now  and  then  behind  the 
Veil  did  his  nearest  comrades  see  the 
Hurt  and  Pain  graven  on  his  heart; 
and  when  it  appeared  he  promptly 
drowned  it  in  his  music — his  beloved 
music,  which  always  poured  from  his 
quick,  nervous  fingers,  to  caress  and 
bathe  his  soul. 

Steadily,  unswervingly  he  did  his 
duty.  And  Duty  to  him,  as  to  few 
modern  men,  was  spelled  in  capitals. 
It  was  his  lode-star,  his  soul;  and 
neither  force  nor  reason  swerved  him 
from  it.  His  second  going  to  Africa, 
after  a  terrible  attack  of  black  water 
fever,  was  suicide.  He  knew  it.  His 
wife  knew  it.  His  friends  knew  it. 
He  had  been  sent  to  Africa  because 
the  Army  considered  his  blood  pres- 
sure too  high  to  let  him  go  to  Europe! 
They  sent  him  there  to  die.  They 
sent  him  there  because  he  was  one  of 
the  very  best  officers  in  the  service 
and  if  he  had  gone  to  Europe  he 
could  not  have  been  denied  the  stars 
of  a  General.  They  could  not  stand 
a  black  American  General.  There- 
fore they  sent  him  to  the  fever  coast 
of  Africa.  They  ordered  him  to  make 
roads  back  in  the  haunted  jungle.  He 
knew  what  they  wanted  and  intend- 
ed. He  could  have  escaped  it  by  ac- 
cepting his  retirement  from  active 
service,  refusing  his  call  to  active 
duty  and  then  he  could  have  lounged 
and  lived  at  leisure  on  his  retirement 
pay.  But  Africa  needed  him.  He  did 
not  yell  and  collect  money  and  ad- 
vertise great  schemes  and  parade  in 
crimson — he  just  went  quietly,  ig- 
noring appeal  and  protest. 

He  is  dead.  But  the  heart  of  the 
Great  Black  Race,  the  Ancient  of 
Days — the  Undying  and  Eternal — 
rises  and  salutes  his  shining  memory : 
Well  done!  Charles  Young,  Soldier 
and  Man  and  unswerving  Friend. 


OUR  GREATEST  FAULT 


S 


HP1  O  be  learned  when  we 
-■■  are  unlearned;  to  be 
rich  when  we  are  poor;  to  be  great 
while  we  are  small;  to  know  when  we  don't 
know;  to  be  true  when  we  are  false;  to  have 
when  we  have  not.  Pretending  to  be  leaders 
when  we  are  but  followers;  to  be  going 
East  when  we  are  running  West;  to  stand 
for  Right  when  we  are  walking  hand  in 
hand  with  Wrong;  to  be  brave  and  out- 
spoken when  we  are  afraid  and  silent.  Pre- 
tending to  be  iproud  of  our  race  when  we 
are  ashamed  of  it, — pretending — all  the 
while  pretending — and  all  the  world  knows 
it,  but  us. 

Edward  H.  Morris, 
Grand  Master,  G.U.O.  of  Odd  Fellows. 


Lack  of 
Initiative 


I 


VENTURE  the  conviction 
that  the  lack  of  initiative 
is  "Our  Greatest  Fault". 
There  is  so  much  involved  in  this  lack  and' 
such  an  interdependence  between  it  and 
other  defects  that  if  the  former  is  elimin- 
ated, the  latter  will  disappear  like  the  snow 
before  the  rays  of  the  sun.  One  race  very 
often  patterns  after  another  race,  imper- 
sonates its  achievements,  assumes  a  resem- 
blance to  everything  that  enobles  and  dig- 
nifies and  becomes  influenced  by  a  use  of 
power  acting  from  without,  though  the  mo- 
tives may  be  regarded  as  forces  acting  upon 
the  will.  But  this  is  not  the  field  which 
we  must  seek  to  cultivate.  We  must  ex- 
plore, initiate,  create  and  exhibit  an  ability 
for  original  conception  and  independent  ac- 
tion. We  must  blaze  our  own  way,  and  pro- 
duce forces  and  agencies  that  make  and 
stimulate  civilization  and  thus  prove  to  man- 
kind that  if  left  to  ourselves  we  could  evolve 
a  condition  of  organization  and  enlighten- 


ment that  would  demonstrate  the  interest, 
intrinsic,  initiative  attributes  of  the  race. 
Fundamental  to  this  idea  of  "The  Lack  of 
Initiative"  should  be  the  stern,  staunch  re- 
alization by  the  race  of  what  great  benefits 
would  accrue  to  it  when  once  it  learned  its 
own  inert  strength,  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion, and  the  lesson  of  solidarity.  Gripped 
and  obsessed  by  this  spirit  of  oneness  the 
race  would  experience  vast  potentialities 
and  out  of  its  new  birth  a  new  place  would 
be  given  the  Negro  upon  the  map  of  the 
world. 

C.  H.  Phillips, 
Bishop  of  the  Colored  M.  E.  Church. 


/^\UR  greatest  fault  is  hard 
^^    to   name,    but    one    very 


Thin- 
Skinned 

great  fault  is  that  we  are  thin-skinned. 
Not  only  do  we  fail  to  thicken  up  suffi- 
ciently to  get  what  has  not  been  granted, 
but  we  also  shrink  from  asking  for  what 
is  actually  allowed  us.  Now,  what  I  call 
thin-skinned  among  us  happens  on  closer 
examination  really  to  be  culture  and  Chris- 
tianity. No  matter  what  stratum  you  ex- 
amine, whether  the  stiff  collar  or  the  over- 
alls, the  avenue  or  the  alley,  there  is  found 
the  same  attitude  of  our  not  desiring  to 
force  from  (people  what  they  do  not  want 
us  to  have,  not  going  where  people  do  not 
want  us  to  be.  It  is  beautiful,  but  it  is 
not  American.  The  American  character- 
istic is  to  go  after  things  and  get  what 
you  go  after.  Looked  at  in  one  way,  our 
great  fault  is  a  virtue.  Must  we  then  allow 
it  further  to  handicap  us  while  continuing 
to  teach  a  better  Americanism? 

John  Hope, 
Pres.  of  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


PAINTED   POEMS 

THE  PEACOCK  FEATHER 
Mary  Effie  Lee  Newsome 

HEAV'N'S  deepest  blue,  Are  blent  together 

Earth's  richest  green,  On  this   lithe   brown   feather, 

Minted  dust  of  stars,  In  a  disc  of  light — 

Molten  sunset  sheen,  Lithe,  light! 
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THE   CHAPEL  AT  HOWARD   UNIVERSITY 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 


E.  C.  Williams 


/"\N  May  1,  1867,  in  a  rented  frame  build- 
^-'  ing,  the  Normal  and  Preparatory  De- 
partment of  Howard  University  was  opened, 
with  five  students  and  without  one  cent  in 
the  treasury.  In  the  year  1920-21,  just 
ended,  the  University,  housed  in  fourteen 
buildings,  exclusive  of  Freedmen's  Hospi- 
tal, and  owning  a  campus  of  twenty  acres 
on  what  is  indisputably  the  most  splendid 
site  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ministered 
to  1,730  collegiate  and  professional  students, 
to  50  certificate  students  in  music,  and  131 
correspondence  students  in  religion,  or  a 
grand  total,  less  duplications,  of  1,893.  In 
the  52  years  intervening  between  the  date 
of  the  opening  and  that  memorable  meeting 
in  February,  1919,  at  which  the  trustees 
voted  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  close  the  doors  of  the  sec- 
ondary departments,  the  institution  had 
passed  through  many  changes,  but  these, 
however  interesting,  we  have  not  the  space 
to  record  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  changes 
initiated  at  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  cited 
above,  and  at  subsequent  meetings,  have  been 
the  occasion  for  much  comment  and  contro- 
versy, and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief 
article  to  set  forth  as  clearly  as  may  be  in 
a  summary  fashion  just  what  those 
changes  have  been,  and  what  are  some,  at 


least,  of  the  University's  claims  as  a  na- 
tional university  for  the  twelve  millions  of 
Negroes  of  the  United  States. 

Expressed  hastily,  and  in  comprehensive 
terms,  the  most  obvious  changes  are  the  fol- 
lowing: the  elimination  of  all  secondary 
work,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  collegi- 
ate work  into  a  division,  of  which  the 
first  two  years  are  called  the  Junior  Col- 
lege, and  the  two  upper  years  the  Senior 
Schools,  including  the  Schools  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Education,  Commerce  and  Finance, 
Applied  Sciences,  and  Music;  the  addition 
of  a  Department  of  Architecture  to  the 
School  of  Applied  Sciences;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Hygiene  in  connection  with  the  School  of 
Medicine ;  changes  in  the  work  of  the  School 
of  Law  which  move  it  up  several  points  in 
the  classification  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching;  the 
establishment  of  a  Registrar's  Office  on  the 
most  modern  lines,  where  all  matters  con- 
cerning records  and  admissions  are  centered ; 
the  centralization  in  a  Secretary-Treasur- 
er's office  of  all  the  financial  and  business 
matters  of  the  University;  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Physical  Education;  the  of- 
fering of  military  courses  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
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Corps;  the  establishment  of  University  fel- 
lowships for  the  promotion  of  graduate 
work;  the  authorization  by  the  Trustees  of 
a  journal  to  promote  scholarship  and  re- 
search among  Negroes;  the  substitution  of 
the  quarter  for  the  semester  system;  many 
changes  in  the  curriculum  in  line  with  the 
best  college  standards  of  today;  the  ob- 
taining from  Congress  of  an  appropriation 
of  $201,000  for  a  Home  Economics  build- 
ing; increases  in  teachers'  salaries  since 
1917-18  amounting  to  more  than  $64,000 
annually;  and  numberless  improvements  in 
the  grounds,  buildings,  and  physical  equip- 
ment of  the  University. 

Since  all  of  these  things  have  been  ac- 
complished in  the  short  space  of  two  and 
one-half  years,  and  with  the  school  running 
"full  blast,"  it  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that 
there  should  be  a  little  confusion,  a  little 
grumbling,  and  even  some  misunderstanding 
and  disagreement.  In  fact,  the  wonder  is 
that  there  has  not  been  more.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  more  may  be  taken 
as  reasonably  good  evidence  that  most  of  the 
changes  commended  themselves  almost  im- 
mediately to  the  good  sense  of  those  who 
had  to  work  with  them. 

For  many  years,  both  to  the  minds  of 
many  within  the  University  and  to  disinter- 
ested schoolmen  looking  on  from  without, 
there  had  been  three  weak  spots  in  its  or- 
ganization, namely,  the  presence  of  two  sec- 
ondary schools  on  the  same  campus  with  the 
college  departments,  and  in  part  taught  by 
the  college  instructors;  the  existence  of 
what  amounted  in  reality  to  two  college  de- 
partments running  on  almost  parallel  lines 
in  warm  rivalry  with  each  other;  and  the 
almost  autocratic  power  of  the  deans  within 
their  own  departments — in  other  words,  a 
decentralization  of  power,  and  a  consequent 
duplication  of  work  and  multiplication  of 
standards,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  university  and  the  resources  at  its 
command.  And  though  the  fact  that  these 
conditions  should  be  remedied  was  recog- 
nized by  many  of  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative officers,  I  presume  it  is  not  unnat- 
ural that,  when  the  remedies  were  actually 
applied  by  a  new  administration  with  a  res- 
olute and  unflinching  hand,  the  changes 
made  and  the  inevitable  readjustments  ne- 
cessitated by  them  should  cause  momentary 
feeling. 

It  was  natural,  too,  that  there  should  be 
some  who   could   not  see  the   necessity   of 


this  or  that  change,  and  who  would  pre- 
dict the  evil  consequences  to  follow.  For 
example,  it  was  felt  by  some  that  the  actual 
elimination  of  the  secondary  departments, 
the  Academy  and  Commercial  College,  which 
had  planted  their  roots  so  deeply  in  the  life 
of  the  university,  would  cause  not  only  a 
direct  loss  in  numbers  alone  which  would 
seriously  damage  the  prestige  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  also  an  indirect  loss  through 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  chief  feeders 
of  the  college.  But  what  was  the  actual  re- 
sult? A  glance  at  the  figures  given  below 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the 
closing  of  the  secondary  departments  has 
surely  worked  no  injury  in  the  matter  of 
reduced   numbers. 


College 

Academy 

Grand 

Year 

(exclusive 

and 

Total 

of 

Commercial 

for  all 

Music) 

College 

Divisions 

1911-12 

382 

457 

1409 

1912-13 

478 

490 

1453 

1915-16 

500 

369 

1507 

1916-17 

559 

417 

1565 

1917-18 

706 

413 

1583 

1918-19 

541 

282 

1360 

1919-20 

766 

None 

1567 

1920-21 

930 

None 

1893 

The  educational  life  of  Washington,  as 
far  as  it  concerns  the  Negro,  is  unique. 
There  is  here  presented  a  combination  of 
opportunities  unequalled  elsewhere.  Since 
the  public  schools  and  Howard  University 
are  both  supported  largely  by  government 
appropriations,  they  may  be  regarded,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  as  parts  of  a  single 
system,  beginning  at  the  kindergarten,  and 
running  the  whole  gamut — grammar  schools, 
vocational  schools,  atypical  schools,  outdoor 
schools,  academic,  technical  and  commercial 
high  schools,  city  normal  school,  and  col- 
lege and  professional  schools.  And  just  as 
the  colored  public  school  system  of  Wash- 
ington is  without  question  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  world — and  this  was  one  very 
good  reason  for  closing  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  university — so  is  Howard  University, 
the  capstone  of  the  local  educational  struc- 
ture, unique  in  its  field.  Let  us  see  how  we 
can  justify  this  statement. 

First,  it  is  the  only  institution  in  the 
world  devoted  mainly  to  the  education  of 
colored  men  and  women  that  offers  bona  fide 
courses  in  all  the  more  usual  branches  of 
college  and  professional  work,  that  is,  in 
the  liberal  arts,  education,  commerce  and 
finance,  engineering,  architecture,  domestic 
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science,  medicine,  dentistry,  phar- 
macy,   law,    religion,    and    music. 
Second,   it  offers   no   work  below 
collegiate  grade  to   matriculating 
students,  and  is  the  only  co-edu- 
cational   school    for    Negro    stu- 
dents  which   does   not  give  work 
below  that  grade.     Third,  it  has 
the   largest   body    of   Negro    stu- 
dents   of    college    grade    ever    as- 
s  e  m  b  1  e  d     in     one     institution. 
Fourth,  by  its   very  situation   in 
the  capital  of  the  nation,  it  is  able 
to  offer  its  students,  through  the 
presence  of  such  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Army  Medical  Museum,  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital, the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  opportunities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  scholarship  unequalled  by  any 
other  institution  for  colored  youth.    Fifth, 
in  its  organization  it  follows  the  standards 
set  by  the  best  universities  in  the  country 
concentrating   upon   higher   education,    and 
its  bachelor's  degree  is  accorded  recognition 
toward  higher  degrees  in  graduate  schools 
of  known   standing.      Sixth,   the   American 
Medical  Association,  in  its  bulletin  of  ap- 
proved Negro  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences 
published  in  the  spring  of  1920,  lists  How- 
ard as  one  of  the  two  colleges  in  Class  I. 
Finally,   the   University   is   the   first   insti- 
tution for  colored  youth  to  promote  grad- 
uate work  by  the  establishment  of  fellow- 
ships. 

I  wish  that  space  would  permit  an  ex- 
pansion on  some  of  these  special  advan- 
tages, but  one  typical  illustration  must  suf- 
fice. Let  us  take  the  School  of  Medicine. 
The  National  Capital  affords  unusual  facil- 
ities for  the  study  of  medicine  and  allied 
subjects.  The  finest  medical  library  in  this 
country  is  that  of  the  Surgeon-General's 
Office,  which  contains  more  than  200,000 
volumes  on  medicine  and  collateral  sciences, 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  contains  a 
very  fine  medical  collection.  All  of  these 
books  are  accessible  to  our  students  on  the 
same  terms  as  apply  to  other  citizens.  The 
Army  Medical  Museum  is  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  having  on  display  about 
30,000  specimens,  and  other  agencies  for 
education  are  the  National  Museum,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Museum  of 
Hygiene,  and  the  Patent  Office  Museum. 
On  the  square  fronting  that  on  which  our 
medical    buildings    stand    the    government 
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has  erected  the  magnificent  Freed- 
men's Hospital,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$600,000.  This  hospital,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  de- 
signed primarily  for  teaching 
purposes,  has  about  300  beds, 
contains  two  clinical  amphithea- 
tres, a  pathological  laboratory, 
clinical  laboratories,  and  rooms 
for  x-ray  diagnostic  work  and 
x-ray  therapy.  The  medical  fa- 
culty of  Howard  University  (prac- 
tically constitutes  the  hospital 
staff.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  bedside  instruction,  and  clinics  are  held 
every  day  in  the  year,  except  Sundays,  and 
examinations  are  made,  prescriptions  given, 
and  surgical  operations  performed  in  the 
presence  of  classes  or  sections  of  classes. 
The  clinical  laboratories  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  departments  of  internal  medicine, 
surgery,  gynecology  and  nervous  diseases. 
They  are  especially  equipped  for  the  scien- 
tific study  of  cases,  and  are  freely  used  by 
the  students.  Ward  and  bedside  instruction 
can  be  carried  out  more  fully  and  system- 
atically than  in  many  other  hospitals  avail- 
able for  teaching  purposes,  and  the  prac- 
tical hospital  work  which  students  are  able 
to  do  here  is  excelled  by  few  medical 
schools.  A  large  number  of  the  cases  ad- 
mitted to  this  hospital  are  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  are  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest. Every  branch  of  medicine  is  repre- 
sented by  numerous  and  instructive  cases. 
When  such  a  situation  is  compared  with 
that  which  confronts  most  Negro  students 
of  medicine  in  northern  medical  schools  in 
connection  with  their  practical  work  in  the 
hospitals,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  How- 
ard University  claims  the  possession  of  un- 
usual advantages  in  this  regard. 

What  is  true  of  the  Medical  Department 
is  true  in  a  lesser  degree  of  other  depart- 
ments. For  any  work  requiring  the  use  of 
books  the  situation  of  the  university  in 
Washington  is  peculiarly  fortunate.  Not 
only  in  the  study  of  medicine,  but  of  law, 
of  education,  and  of  countless  other  sub- 
jects, are  the  resources  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  with  its  two  and  a  half  million 
volumes,  the  Public  Library  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  special  libraries  of 
the  various  bureaus  and  departments  of  the 
government,  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  The 
university's  own  library,  too,  is  admittedly 
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the  best  of  any  institution  for  colored 
youth,  and  includes  a  special  collection  of 
Negro- Americana.  So  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  library  facilities,  the  university 
has  absolutely  no  rival  among  institutions 
for  Negro  youth. 

The  student  body  of  the  university  is  un- 
usually interesting.  The  mere  assembling 
in  one  school  of  over  1,700  young  men  and 
women  of  college  grade,  and  of  Negro  de- 
scent, and  drawn  from  36  States  and  more 
than  10  foreign  countries,  is  in  itself  tre- 
mendously significant.  The  foreign  students 
number  over  100,  and  French  and  Spanish 
are  heard  on  the  campus  almost  as  freely 
as  English.  It  may  be  remembered  that  it 
was  the  boundless  energy  and  intelligent 
effort  of  this  student  group,  fired  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  Major  Joel  E.  Spingarn, 
which,  as  much  as  any  one  factor,  made  the 
Des  Moines  training  camp  for  colored  offi- 
cers a  reality.  These  students  come  from 
every  class  and  condition  in  life,  from  af- 
fluence to  poverty.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  male  students  work  for  all  or  part 
of  their  expenses,  and  they  are,  in  conse- 
quence, more  than  ordinarily  independent 
and  self-reliant. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  student  life  at 
Howard  is  as  rich  and  varied  as  such  life 
can  well  be.  Every  form  of  college  activity 
flourishes,  and  the  exuberance  of  student 
vitality  and  interest  is  spent  on  football, 
baseball,  basketball,  track  athletics,  tennis, 
and  in  debating  societies  for  both  men  and 


women,  literary  societies,  German  and 
French  clubs,  a  dramatic  club,  two  glee 
clubs,  a  university  choir,  a  very  spirited 
band  attached  to  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  and  many 
State  and  regional  clubs,  which  last  are 
very  popular  at  Howard.  None  of  these 
are  dead  letter  organizations,  but  every  de- 
partment of  normal  college  life  is  vigorous- 
ly represented.  The  greatest  football  games 
in  the  Negro  world  are  staged  here,  the 
great  track  meets,  and  a  triangular  de- 
bating league  is  maintained  with  Lincoln 
and    Atlanta    universities. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  work  of  one  de- 
partment is  a  rather  intensive  effort  to 
develop  among  the  students  dramatic  art 
and  a  knowledge  of  dramatic  technique,  an 
attempt  to  stimulate  interest  in  Negro  folk- 
lore and  history  as  materials  for  dramatic 
composition,  and  to  train  the  students  not 
only  in  the  art  of  acting,  but  in  stage  man- 
agement and  in  the  designing  and  con- 
struction of  scenery  and  costumes.  In  this 
field  the  Howard  Players  represent  the 
dramatic  interests  and  efforts  of  the  Uni- 
versity before  the  public.  This  organiza- 
tion presents  annually  a  series  of  plays 
staged  entirely  by  students.  During  the 
past  year  performances  were  given  of  Dun- 
sany's  Tents  of  the  Arabs,  Torrence's  Simon 
the  Cyrenian,  O'Neill's  Emperor  Jones,  and 
Percy  Mackaye's  Canterbury  Pilgrims. 
The  Emperor  Jones  was  given  twice,  once 
with  Mr.  Charles  Gilpin  in  the  title  role, 
and  once  with  a  student  in  that  part.     Mr. 
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Gilpin  has  since  shown  his  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  students  by  offering  two 
of  them  places  in  his  own  company.  The 
aim  of  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art 
and  Public  Speaking  is,  frankly,  to  develop 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  Negro,  and 
to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  in  a  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  Negro  the- 
atre. 

Fraternity  life  flourishes  at  Howard. 
There  are  nine  national  fraternities  with 
chapters  on  the  campus,  six  for  men  and 
three  for  women.  Two  of  the  men's  fra- 
ternities are  professional.  Five  of  the 
fraternities  and  one  of  the  sororities  have 
chapter   houses. 

Side  by  side  with  the  larger  problems  of 
reorganization  has  gone  the  more  detailed 
work  on  the  curriculum.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  checking  up  has  been  accom- 
plished already,  and  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  to  do.  It  may  be  worth  noting  at 
this  point  that  the  work  of  the  School  of 
Liberal  Arts  has  just  been  appraised  by 
a  commission  representing  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  the  school 
placed  on  the  "approved"  list  of  that  body. 
This  action  is  without  prejudice  to  the  other 
senior    schools    of   the    University,    as    this 


commission  is  at  present  investigating  only 
schools  of  liberal  arts. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  teach- 
er, as  one  of  the  two  indispensable  compo- 
nents of  any  school,  the  administration  of 
Howard  University  has  in  the  past  three 
years  set  about  getting  into  sympathetic 
touch  with  every  outstanding  Negro  scholar 
who  might  be  available  for  the  work  of  the 
university,  and  the  faculty  has  already  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  several 
scholarly,  aggressive  and  forward-looking 
men.  Parallel  with  this  effort  to  add  to 
the  faculty  new  strength  and  vigor  from 
without  has  been  the  generous  policy  in 
force  toward  teachers  on  the  staff  who  are 
ambitious  to  pursue  further  studies.  Four 
such  teachers  have  spent  the  past  year  on 
leave,  engaged  in  study  in  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  North  and  West.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  record,  in  connection  with  this 
statement  about  the  faculty,  that  one  of 
the  first  research  fellowships  granted  by 
the  National  Research  Council  was  given 
to  a  professor  in  Howard  University. 

No  one,  more  than  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  would  deplore  the  rejection  by  all  our 
Negro  youth  of  the  opportunities  open  to 
them  in  the  great  institutions  of  the  North 
and   West,   and   yet,   under   existing  condi- 
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tions,  there  is  a  tremendous  opportunity 
for  Negro  institutions.  Under  these  con- 
ditions there  is  one  thing  that  a  distinc- 
tively Negro  institution  can  offer  to  our 
young  people  which  no  other  type  of  school 
pretends  to  offer,  and  that  is,  the  chance 
to  develop  all  sides  of  the  individual  under 
absolutely  normal  social  conditions.  This 
includes  those  transcendently  important  ele- 
ments, the  development  under  natural  con- 
ditions of  the  capacity  for  leadership,  and 
the  development  of  race-  or  group-con- 
sciousness. This  last,  though  admittedly 
the  father  and  mother  of  all  wars  and  of 
nine  tenths  of  .the  evils  and  abuses  in  the 
world,  is  at  this  stage  of  the  Negro's  de- 
velopment  an   absolutely   indispensable   off- 


set to  those  forces  so  persistently  working 
to    degrade  him. 

The  new  era  is  upon  us.  The  new  spirit 
is  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  our  col- 
lege group.  What  work  could  be  more 
worth  while  than  the  teaching  of  these 
young  men  and  women,  the  very  flower  of 
the  race,  in  the  opening  years  of  this  new 
age?  Howard,  like  many  another  univers- 
ity, is  unable  to  satisfy  the  needs  she  has 
created.  Her  usefulness  is  limited  only  by 
her  equipment  and  her  resources.  She 
needs  new  buildings,  a  more  extensive 
equipment,  a  better  library,  and  a  larger 
teaching  force.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  every  friend  of  education  can 
help  her  get  them,  for  Howard  is,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  a  national  university. 
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Jessie  Fauset 


TPO  the  visual-minded  all  impressions 
A  come  in  a  series  of  little  pictures.  To 
myself,  for  instance,  who  can  remember 
only  by  opening  and  closing  camera-fashion 
a  little  inward  shutter — all  my  life  stretches 
backward  in  a  group  of  single  detached 
visions.  In  one  of  these,  more  vivid  than 
the  rest,  I  see  myself  a  small  gloomy  child 
sitting  dejectedly  in  my  little  red  chair. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  asks  a 
merry  older  sister.  "What  are  you  crying 
about?" 

And  I  answer  as  my  tears  break  forth 
without  reserve,  "Today  seems  like  Sun- 
day." 

Always  Sunday  afternoon  has  made  me 
sad.  But  it  is  a  sweet  sadness.  It  must 
have  been  connected  at  first,  I  think,  with 
the  inhibitions  which  Sunday  in  a  very  con- 
servative, not  to  say  very  religious  house- 
hold, placed!  upon  the  small  child.  I  might 
not  sing  songs,  I  might  not  play,  I  didn't 
know  how  to  write  letters,  it  was  wrong 
to  read  even  fairy-tales.  I  could  not  spend 
pennies  for  candy.  And  the  stretch  between 
dinner  and  supper — one  had  old-fashioned 
suppers  in  those  days,  cold  beef  and  prunes ! 
— the  distance  between  the  two  meals  was 
interminable.  Of  course,  there  was  Sun- 
day School,  but  even  that,  which  I  truly 
liked,  did  not  remove  the  feeling  of  re- 
straint and  forlornness  which  can  come  to 
a  child  on  a  dreary  enforced  holiday. 


There  was  a  Dante's  Inferno  in  our 
house,  I  remember,  illustrated  by  Dore. 
That  was  permissible  reading.  I  could  not 
understand  the  text,  but  how  I  pored  over 
those  gloomy  pictures.  And  there  was  a 
Family  Bible,  too,  a  fat  leather-bound  vol- 
ume printed  on  stained  brown  paper  with 
the  old-fashioned  s  and  with  an  Apocrypha. 
I  was  used  to  the  OMl  Testament,  so  used 
that  its  queer  outlandish  names  did  not 
seem  queer  to  me.  But  how  I  thrilled  to 
those  strange  new  titles,  Esdras,  Hola- 
f ernes,  Judith,  Susanna!  Their  exotic  qual- 
ity remains  with  me  still. 

I  can  almost  taste  the  atmosphere  of  those 
far-off  times.  Myself,  with  my  precious 
book  upstairs  on  the  bed  or  on  the  floor, 
flat  on  my  stomach,  heels  up,  chin  propped 
in  my  hands,  and  about  me  even  on  bright 
afternoons  an  indefinable  sense  of  some- 
thing gloomy,  dark  and  melancholy.  From 
below  floated  the  sound  of  my  sisters' 
voices  chatting  with  the  casual  Sunday  Call- 
er. Sometimes  there  was  a  burst  of 
laughter,  then  presently  the  welcome  clat- 
ter of  tea-things.  After  supper  there  was 
music — hymns,  played  on  the  organ;  in 
summer-time  a  gathering  on  the  front  steps, 
a  general  sense  of  good-fellowship  and  re- 
union in  which  I  joined  gladly.  But  before 
that  time  in  the  late  afternoon,  gray  or 
golden  as  the  season  might  bring, — for  me 
nothing  but  aloofness  and  sadness. 
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Later  I  came  to  cherish  that  period, 
came  to  sense  its  possibilities.  I  think  I 
recognized  it  as  the  period  of  my  greatest 
mental  clarity.  I  seemed  to  be  penetrated 
at  such  times  with  a  startling  realization 
of  the  value  of  things.  Perhaps  in  this  very 
realization  lay  sadness.  At  first  I  put,  hard- 
headedly  enough,  this  clarity,  this  mental 
keenness  to  a  practical  purpose.  In  col- 
lege I  found  that  notes  reread  on  Sunday 
afternoon  istayedJ  by  me,  translations  came 
more  accurately  and  yet  more  delicately 
But  I  was  never  satisfied.  Underneath 
was  a  longing  to  be  doing  something  else,  to 
be  being,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  totally  different 
creature.  The  something  else  was  always 
just  beyond  my  ken.  I  tried  to  translate  it 
into  action.  If  the  chapel-bell  rang  I 
thought  I  wanted  to  go  to  chapel.  But 
when  I  went  I  found  I  was  disappointed.  If 
I  strolled  along  the  path  which  meant  so 
much  to  me  during  my  busy  week,  I  found 
it  meant  nothing  on  Sunday.  And  always 
there  was  that  sense,  of  having  missed 
something.  My  precious  Sunday  afternoon 
had  gone  and  I  still  had  not  fathomed  its 
meaning. 

Lately  I  have  found  out  what  it  means 
to  me  now.  The  realization  came  in 
France,  as  I  sailed — not  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon— on  one  of  those  ridiculous  little  boats 
which  (ply  up'  and  down  the  Seine.  I  was 
sitting  idly  apart  not  talking,  not  listen- 
ing even  to  the  other  members  of  our  little 
party,  when  over  me  came  creeping  that 
familiar  Sunday  feeling.  It  was  not 
merely  the  mental  clarity,  for  that  comes 
too  on  a  lonely  railroad  journey  and  is  due, 
I  think,  to  a  certain  sense  of  physical  de- 
tachment, but  there  was  the  old  familiar 
sweet,  sweet  wholly  satisfactory  melan- 
choly. 

"Doesn't  to-day  seem  like  Sunday?"  1 
asked  my   astonished   companions. 

It  was  in  the  blessed  period  before  the 
war.  Paris  was  still  gay,  the  Seine  was 
alive  with  small  craft,  its  banks  crowded 
with  fishing  gentry.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  old-fashioned  American 
idea  of  Sunday.     But  my  heart  knew. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  put  it  into  words.  It 
is  so  nebulous,  yet  to  me  so  real.  I  found 
I  wanted  nothing  at  those  times  but  the 
Sunday  afternoon  itself  (or  the  time  that 
seemed  like  that)  and  the  sense  of  com- 
pleteness which  it  brings.     And  perhaps  it 


is  this  sense  of  wanting  nothing  beyond, 
which  as  a  child  made  me  so  sad.  The  feel- 
ing which  comes  to  me  then  is  its  own  ex- 
cuse for  being.  Am  I  triste?  I  would  not 
be  merry.  Do  I  ipine?  The  desire  is 
sweeter  than  its  satisfaction.  Do  I  dream? 
No  dream  that  has  ever  come  true  is 
sweeter  than  those  dreams  on  Sunday 
afternoons  when  I  brood  "on  no  great 
things  done,  but  great  things  undone".  In 
that  sweet  do-nothingness  of  attitude,  men- 
tal and  physical — everything  takes  on  an 
exquisitely  true  value  which  is  immediately 
recognizable  without  any  extra  adjustment. 
It  is  as  though  the  picture,  the  view  had 
been  focussed  just  for  my  special  degree 
of  short-sightedness.  My  heart  and  my 
mind  are  without  strain. 

Just  to  think,  then,  becomes  for  me  a 
joy  on  Sunday  afternoons.  At  first,  T 
used  to  save  problems  for  that  happy  sea- 
son, but  I  soon  learned  better.  Now  I  re- 
lax and  let  the  thoughts  come  to  me.  How 
the  difficulties  resolve  themselves.  Some- 
times it  is  a  really  vexing  material  puzzle, 
sometimes  it  is  a  bit  of  verse,  sometimes  a 
situation  in  a  play,  an  abstruse  expression 
that  baffles.  If  my  mind  reverts  to  the 
puzzle  and!  I  pick  up  the  book  I  find  myself 
poring  oven  it  with  the  same  intense  con- 
centration with  which  in  my  childhood  I 
pored  over  Dore  or  the  Apochrypha.  And 
like  then  there  is!  no  sense  of  effort. 

If  I  fail  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ineffable 
satisfaction  which  now  I  gain  on  these 
beatific  afternoons,  I  have  written  vainly. 
Everything  is  perfect.  I  would  not  hurry 
or  hold  back  one  moment.  I  am  like  the 
gourmet  caressing  his  wine  against  his 
palate,  yet  letting  it  go,  knowing  he  must 
not  try  too  long  to  hold  its  flavor.  What- 
ever I  elect  to  do  in  those  so  brief  hours 
is  in  itself  an  end.  Sometimes  I  take  out 
letters  knowing  that  I  shall  not  answer 
them  then.  Or  I  may  hunt  feverishly  among 
a  heap  of  papers  for  a  half  finished  poem. 
Perhaps  I  add  a  line  or  two,  but  oftenest 
my  content  is  complete  in  having  unearthed 
it.  Rarely  I  get  out  my  accounts,  but  I 
believe  I  have  never  checked  them  up. 

What  I  like  most  is  to  sit  or  lie  motion- 
less and  let  the  stray  sound  or  the  glimps- 
ing of  a  picture  bring  me  my  thought. 
Churchbells  on  Sunday  afternoon  throw  me 
into  an  ecstasy  of  pleasant  feeling  —  my 
college    days    drift   back   to   me,    and   later 
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wanderings  in  Quebec, — fpriests  toiling 
laboriously  up,  those  tortuous  streets  to 
some  house  of  prayer. 

The  church-bells  remind  me,  too,  of  a 
French  story,  so  exquisite,  so  complete  as  to 
give  one  the  sensation  of  assisting  at  the 
creation,  the  unfolding  of  a  rare  and  per- 
fect thing,  a  flower,  a  poem,  an  utterly 
melodious  song.  In  the  story  the  church- 
bells  take  wing  on  good  Friday  and  fly  to 
Rome,  whence  they  return  on  Easter  Sun- 
day. If  one  can  spy  them  in  their  stately 
flight  above  the  clouds,  one's  dearest  wish 
will  be  granted.  It  seems  to  me  nothing 
could  be  more  exquisite,  more  French.  I 
know  I  have  found  no  conceit  so  restful, 
so   pillow-y  for   the  overstrung   mind. 

There  is  a  (picture  on  my  wall  that  in- 
trigues me  repeatedly.  On  Sunday  after- 
noons I  let  its  atmosphere  envelop  me,  ab- 
sorb me.  It  is  Rossetti's  "Dorigen  of  Brit- 
tany", a  picture  none  too  well-known  in 
this  country. 

The  artist  is  illustrating  a  line  from  that 
much  older  artist,  Chaucer.  The  picture,  a 
soft  platinotype,  is  full  of  all  those  har- 
monious unlikely  things  which  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  insisted  on  grouping — there  is 
a  pipe-organ,  a  winding  stair,  a  missal 
book,  and  a  lady  her  arms  outflung  in  de- 
spair to  the  sea  just  glimpsed  through  the 
open  casement. 

"Is  there  not  any  ship  on  all  the  seas 
that  will  bring  back  to  me  my  dearest  lord?" 

Such  is  her  plaint.  Poor,  mute,  sad 
lady!  If  she  only  knew,  she  might  be  con- 
tent. She  has  me  to  suffer  vicariously  for 
her.  I  picture  the  Breton  fishing  village, 
the  angry  sea,  the  tortured  hearts  of  wait- 
ing women  and  my  heart  breaks  with  her 
own. 

Sundays  in  winter  are  sweetest.  The 
soft,  gray  closing-in  of  the  afternoons  be- 
tween November  and  March  induces  a  pleas- 
ant, restful  melancholy.  Whereas  the  hot 
glare  of  summer  Sundays,  in  the  park,  say, 
the  gay  dresses,  the  motors,  the  boats;,  the 
very  vividness  of  the  trees — all  thesei  things 
cry  for  happiness.  And  if  one  because  of 
some  lack  either  within  or  without  cannot 
achieve  it  one  suffers  more  by  contrast.  On 
the  other  hand  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  warm 
room  with  many  books  and  few  pictures 
and  fewer  or  no  people!  Without,  a  hint  of 
snow  or  the  lowering  that  means  rain; 
within,  a  flash  of  fire  on  the  walls!     Pain 


becomes  a  pleasure. 

Of  late  I  have  spent  my  afternoons  reaid>- 
ing.  Always  the  same  thing.  The  Apology 
for  Socrates  and  Crito — I  cannot  get  away 
from  it.  And  every  perusal  brings  me 
fresh  pleasure,  a  new  and  growing  satis- 
faction. Here,  in  this  old  mian's  sublime 
and  fearless  attitude  toward  death,  lies, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  world's  greatest  brief 
for  personal  honor  and  probity.  See  him 
a  man  of  seventy,  with  only  a  short  while 
left.  Surely  he  might  be  accounted  blame- 
less if  accepting  Crito's  offer,  he  left  the 
thankless  Athenians  and  spent  his  few  re- 
maining years  in  Thessaly.  But,  listen  to 
his  noble  simplicity, — 

"Not  life,  Crito,"  he  says,  "but  living 
well  is  to  be  prized." 

Other  men  perhaps  have  said  the  same 
thing,  but  for  me  these  words  are  un- 
speakably touching  from  the  lips  of  this 
grand  oidi  pagan.  All  that  he  says  is  so 
sane,  so  balanced,  so  possible  to  weave  into 
the  stuff  of  one's  own  life. 

"In  all  times  of  peril,"  he  continues, 
"there  are  ways  of  escape  if  one  will  sub- 
mit to  any  baseness.  Athenians,  it  is  not 
so  hard  to  shun  death,  but  hard  indeed  to 
shun  evil,  for  that  runs  more  swiftly  than 
death.  I,  you  see,  an  old  man  and  slow  of 
gait,  have  been  overtaken  by  the  slower 
runner." 

I  find  myself  transported  with  his  dig- 
nity and  sonorousness. 

The  years  pass  and!  I  with  them  have 
passed  from  the  childhood  of  that  melan- 
choly little  girl  to  the  not  unmixed  pleas- 
ures of  womanhood.  Through  the  bye- 
gone  days  gleam  to  my  visual  mind  those 
precious  afternoons  like  little  emerald  is- 
lands in  a  vast  watery  expanse.  Not  a  joy 
but  has  been  made  fuller,  not  a  grief  but 
has  been  calmed  and  soothed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  those  few  hours  which  induce, 
That  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thought  to  the  mind. 
The  warfare  of  modern  living  beats  and 
seethes  about  my  consciousness  as  it  does 
about  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  on  Sun- 
days, I  lose  some  of  its  overwhelming  im- 
pingement. Through  the  long  years  to  come 
I  see  stretching  before  me  a  vista  of 
blessed  oases,  little  havens  whither  my  tired 
heart  and  mind  shall,  not  vainly,  seek  re- 
pose. And  this  vision  is  not  the  least  of 
my  indebtedness  to   Sunday  afternoon. 
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LYNCHINGS    IN    THE  UNITED 
STATES 

'T'ABULATED  figures  as  to  lynching  in 

■*-     the    United    States    begin  with    1885. 
From  January  1,  1885,  to  January  1,  1922, 

4,015    persons    are    known    to  have    been 
lynched,  as  follows: 


1885 

181 

1904  

...  86 

1886 

133 

1905  

...  65 

1887  

123 

1906 

...  68 

1888 

142 

1907 

...  62 

1889 

....  175 

1908  

...  100 

1890 

91 

1909  

...  89 

1891  

194 

1910 

...  90 

1892  

226 

1911  

...  71 

1893 

153 

1912  

...  64 

1894 

182 

1913  

...  48 

1895 

178 

1914 

. . . •  54 

1896 

125 

1915  

...  96 

1897 

162 

1916  

...  58 

1898  .... 

127 

1917  

. .  .  .  50 

1899  .... 

....  109 

1918  

...  67 

1900  .... 

....  101 

1919 

...  83 

1901  .... 

135 

1920 

...  65 

1902 

94 

1921  ..... 

...  64 

1903  .... 

104 



Total.  .. 

...4,015 

Georgia  429 

Mississippi 405 

Texas 354 

Louisiana 326 

Alabama 292 

Arkansas1 231 

Florida 201 

Tennessee 199 

Kentucky 171 

South  Carolina .    128 

Oklahoma 99 

Missouri 85 

Virginia    80 

North  Carolina       63 

Wyoming 34 

West  Virginia . .     32 

California 29 

Illinois 24 

Kansas    24 

Montana    23 

Colorado    20 

Indiana   19 


Nebraska    18 

Maryland   17 

Washington   ...  17 

New    Mexico.  . .  13 

South  Dakota.  .  13 

Ohio 13 

Idaho   11 

Arizona   8 

Iowa    8 

Minnesota   .   7 

Alaska 4 

Michigan    4 

Nevada    4 

Oregon    4 

Pennsylvania  .  .  1 

Wisconsin 4 

New  York 3 

North  Dakota   .  2 

Delaware    1 

Maine   1 

New  Jersey   ...  1 

State  unknown.  11 


Total 3,436 

The  following  states  have  had  no  lynch- 
ings:  Utah,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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INCREASE    AND    DECREASE    OF    LYNCHING    BY    YEARS 


The  figures  for  lynching  before  1889 
were  not  kept  in  enough  detail  to  allow  us 
to  use  more  than  the  totals.  The  follow- 
ing figures  therefore,  except  where  notedi, 
refer  to  the  period  from  January  1,  1889 
to  Jaunary  1,  1922,  in  which  ptriod  3,436 
persons  are  known  to  have  been  lynched. 
These  lynchings  have  been  distributed  as 
follows  by  states: 


If  we  confine  ourselves  simply  to  Negroes 
who  have  been  lynched  we  have  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  a  total  of  3,038  between 
1885  and   1921: 


1885 

78 

1892  

....  155 

1886  

....   71 

1893  

114 

1887 

....  80 

1894 

128 

1888 

....  95 

1895 

110 

1889  

95 

1896 

79 

1890 

....  88 

1897  

124 

1891  

127 

1898 

103 

165 


166 


THE    CRISIS 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


87 
89 
108 
84 
87 
79 
60 
64 
59 
92 
75 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


80 
63 
61 

47 
49 
53 
51 

48 
63 

77 
57 
58 


Total   3,038 

For  the  alleged  causes  of  these  lynchings 
of  Negroes  we  must  again  confine  ourselves 
to  the  years  1889-1921,  and  to  the  2,714 
lynchings  of  Negroes  which  took  place  in 
those  years. 

Murder  957—35.3% 

Rape    527—19.4  " 

Attacks  upon  women   245 —  9.0  " 

Other  crimes  against  the  person  276 — 10.2  " 

Crimes  against  property 214 —  7.9  " 

Miscellaneous    crimes     330 — 12.1 " 

Absence  of  crime 165 —  6.1  " 


N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  ANNUAL  MEETING 
y  I  ^HE  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
A  vancement  of  Colored  People  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  on  January  3, 
receiving  the  report  of  work  done  during 
1921  at  an  afternoon  session  and  reporting 
progress  on  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill  at 
a  night  mass  meeting  in  the  Palace  Casino. 
At  the  afternoon  session,  Dr.  Ernest  H. 
Gruening,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Nation, 
who  accompanied  the  Senate  investigating 
committee  to  Haiti,  charged  the  senators 
with  having  "whitewashed"  the  occupation 
of  the  black  republic  and  with  having  spent 
insufficient  time  there  to  take  the  necessary 
testimony  on  atrocities  alleged  against 
marines. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  officers  of  the 
Association  recited  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  year.  These  reports  will  be 
published  in  condensed  form  in  the  March 
Crisis  and  later  will  be  issued  in  pamphlet 
form. 
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CAUSES    OF    THE    LYNCHING    OF    2,714    NEGROES,    1889-1921 


During  1921,  58  Negroes  and  6  white  per- 
sons were  lynched,  making  a  total  of  64. 
Of  these,  62  were  men  and  2  were  colored 
women.  Of  those  lynched  32  were  hanged, 
17  were  shot,  4  were  burned,  and  2  were 
drowned;  in  9  cases  the  method  of  lynching 
was  not  reported.  Of  the  58  Negroes 
lynched,  21  were  accused  of  rape  and  at- 
tacks upon  women,  16  of  murder,  10  of  mis- 
cellaneous crimes,  7  of  crimes  against  the 
person  (outside  of  those  mentioned),  1  of 
crime  against  property,  and  3  of  no  crime. 
Georgia  led  the  lynching  states  with  14 
cases;  in  Mississippi  there  were  13  lynch- 
ings ;  Texas  and  Arkansas  each  had  6  cases ; 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Florida  had 
5  cases  each;  North  Carolina  4;  Alabama 
2,  and  1  each  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee. 


Charles  Edward  Russell,  orator  "and 
author,  spoke  at  the  night  mass  meeting  of 
the  Association,  at  which  there  was  music 
by  the  band  of  the  15th  Regiment  N.  Y. 
N.  G.,  New  York's  crack  colored  regiment. 
Mr.  Russell  welcomed  the  advent  of  the 
new  Negro  who,  he  declared,  was  ready  to 
stand  up  for  his  rights.  Mr.  Russell  ridi- 
culed President  Harding's  assertion  that 
there  was  an  "impassable  gulf"  between 
white  and  colored  people  in  the  United 
States  and  advocated  that,  before  attempt- 
ing to  lead  the  world  to  disarmament,  the 
United  States  disarm  the  lyncher  within 
her  own  borders. 

Walter  F.  White,  urging  continued  and 
vigorous  support  of  the  Dyer  Bill,  asserted 
that  lynching  was  one  of  the  means  of  per- 
petuating peonage  and  the  economic  exploi- 
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tation  of  the  Negro  in  the  (Tnited  States. 

"Lynching  protects  montj,"  saidi  Mr. 
White,  "and  money  is  being  sp^nt  through- 
out the  United  States  to  keep  up  lynching 
so  that  the  exploitation  of  the  Negro  may 
be  continued." 

Mordecai  W.  Johnson  spoke  also  on  lynch- 
ing. 

At  the  meeting  telegrams  were  read  from 
Representative  Dyer,  Representative  Mar- 
tin Madden  of  Illinois  and  from  James  Wel- 
don  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
who  had  to  be  in  Washington  on  the  night 
of  the  meeting  in  order  to  confer  with  Re- 
publican leaders  on  the  progress  of  the 
Dyer  Bill. 

In  his  telegram  to  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P., 
Representative  Madden  said:  "The  time  has 
arrived  when  the  crime  of  lynching  should 
be  recognized  by  the  nation  as  outlawed  and 
all  who  participate  in  it  as  outlaws,  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  anti-lynching  bill 
now  before  Congress." 

Mary  White  Ovington,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P., 
presided  at  both  afternoon  and  evening 
meetings  and  made  a  stirring  (plea  that  in 
the  coming  struggle  for  passage  of  the  Dyer 
Bill  colored  Americans  continue  their  efforts 
in  its  behalf  unabated.  Secretary  John- 
son's telegram  reported  that  Republican 
leaders  were  confident  of  the  Bill's  passage 
but  that  steady  support  of  the  Bill  must  not 
be  slackened. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  following  were  elected  directors  to 
serve  until  1924: 

E.  Burton  Ceruti,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
George  W.  Crawford,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Bishop  John  Hurst,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Paul 
Kennaday,  New  York  City;  Joseph  Prince 
Loud,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Ella  Rush  Mur- 
ray, Catskill,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  W.  A.  Sinclair, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Charles  H.  Studin,  New 
York  City;  Neval  H.  Thomas,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Rev.  G.  R.  Waller,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Butler  R.  Wilson,  Boston,  Mass. 

EARLY  VOTE  EXPECTED  ON  DYER 
BILL 

A  T  the  time  that  this  is  written,  Congress 
■*■  ^  has  reconvened  after  the  holiday  re- 
cess and  now  has  under  consideration  the 
Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill,  H.  R.  13.  South- 
ern Democrats  are  vigorously  opposing  the 
bill.  James  Weldon  Johnson  is  in  Washing- 
ton in  daily  conference  with  the  members 


of  Congress  who  are  fighting  for  the  bill, 
and  will  remain  in  the  capital  until  a  vote 
is  taken. 

At  this  time,  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
wishes  to  urge  strongly  and  solemnly  every 
colored  voter  and  every  right-minded  white 
voter  to  watch  how  his  Congressman  votes. 
In  November  every  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  32  members  of  the 
Senate  are  to  come  up  for  re-election.  If 
your  Congressman  votes  against  the  Dyer 
Bill,  mark  him  down  as  your  betrayer  in 
the  hour  of  trial  and  defeat  him  by  every 
legitimate  means  when  he  asks  your  suf- 
frage next  fall.  In  the  same  way,  reward 
those  who  met  the  test  without  flinching. 

HOW  LYNCHINGS  HAPPEN 

/"\N  August  13,  about  seven  o'clock  in 
^^  the  morning,  Miss  Jessie  Parker,  a 
white  school  teacher,  was  attacked  while  on 
her  way  to  school  in  Inskip,  greater  Knox- 
ville.  Her  assailant  dragged  her  from  the 
railway,  along  which  she  was  walking,  into 
a  cornfield  where  she  was  beaten  and  left 
unconscious.  When  she  recovered  con- 
sciousness, Miss  Parker  found  her  way  to 
the  home  of  a  friend  to  whom  she  related 
her  story.  She  reported  that  she  had  been 
attacked  by  a  Negro  who  carried  a  bundle. 
This  was  all  she  could  remember  then  about 
her  assailant. 

Citizens  gathered  and  went  to  the  scene 
of  the  attack.  From  the  top  of  a  passing 
freight  train,  Frank  Martin,  a  colored  man, 
was  forced  at  the  point  of  guns;  but  the 
posse  became  convinced  by  physical  facts 
that  he  was  not  the  man.  He,  however, 
was  arrested  and  taken  before  the  girl,  who 
was  not  positive  that  he  was  the  man  who 
had  attacked  her.  When  he  was  taken  be- 
fore her  the  second  time,  she  said  that  she 
believed  that  he  was  the  man  but  that  she 
did  not  want  to  harm  an  innocent  man. 
When  he  was  brought  before  her  on  the 
next  day  for  the  third  time,  she  stated  tr--t 
she  was  positive  that  he  was  her  assailant. 
Martin  was  then  confined  to  the  county 
jail. 

That  night  a  mob  formed  near  the  jail 
for  the  purpose  of  lynching  Martin;  how- 
ever, the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  dispersed 
the  would-be  lynchers  after  wounding  more 
than  a  score  of  them. 

Frank  Martin  established  his  alibi  and 
the   judge   ordered   him   released. 
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A    LYNCHING    MAP    OF    THE  I 
Drawn  hj  Ma  c 
Each  dot  on  this  map  represents  one  of  the  3,436  lynchings  which  took  place  in  the  United  States  between  1889  and  19: 

in  the  exact  localities  of  the  lyi 
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ITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA 
le   G.   Allison 

ji  period  of  32  years.     The  dots  are  all  in  the  states  where  the  lynchings  occurred,  but  naturally  they  could  not  he  placed 
ngs  within  the  state  boundaries. 
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THE  LINK  BETWEEN 


"^T7"HAT  gives  us  hope  for  the  final  solu- 
*  "  tion  of  this  trying  race  problem  is 
the  willingness  of  persons  in  each  encamp- 
ment to  link  hands  occasionally  across  the 
dividing  line.  Sometimes  the  impetus  is 
given  by  common  interests  in  art,  in  work, 
in  religion  Sometimes  it  is  stirred  by 
sheer  human  kindness.  Whatever  the  cause 
the  phenomenon  recurs. 

One  such  figure,  Natalie  Curtis  Burlin, 
died'  last  October  in  France,  but  not  before 
she  had  devoted  years  to  the  work  of  in- 
terpreting one  group  to  the  other. 

Natalie  Curtis,  daugh- 
ter  of   Dr.    Edward   and 
Augusta  Stacey  Cur- 
tis, was  born  in  New 
York     City. 
She  was  al- 
ways a  mu- 
sician  'and 
was     fortu- 
nate enough 
to  have  op- 
portunity to 
cult  ivate 
her  favorite 
i  n  t  e  rest. 
Hers    was 
no     mean 
training,  — 
F  r  iedheim, 
Dvorak,  Gi- 
raudet     i  n 
Paris,  Wolff 
in    Bonn,    Busoni    in 
Berlin     and     Julius 
Kniese    at    the    Wagner- 


Her   methods   were   practical.      She   suc- 
ceeded   in    interesting    President    Roosevelt 
in  her  plan  to  such  an  extent  that  he  in- 
cluded in  his  annual  message  to  Congress 
a  plea  for  the  preservation  of  Indian  Art. 
She  visited  the  Indian  Reservations  in  an 
attempt     to     learn,    to     compare     and     to 
contrast     their     distinctive     melodies     and 
rhythms.      It    was    the    task    of    years    to 
work  out  a  comprehensive  system  of  musical 
notation  which  should  adequately  transcribe 
the  melodies  which  she  had  recorded. 
By   1907   the   work  was   completed.     She 
had   already   issued   sep- 
arately in  1905  the  songs 
sung    by    the    Pueblo 
Indians    when    grind- 
ing   corn. 
These   were 
called 
"Songs      of 
Ancient 
A  m  erica". 
The     later 
book,   being 
natura  1  1  y 
more   inclu- 
sive,   was 
called  "The 
In  d  i  a  n  s' 
Book"  and 
contained   a 
collection  of 
the     songs 
and  legends 
of  the  various  tribes. 
It  was  an  instant  suc- 
cess  both   for  its   accur- 


Schule  in  Bayreuth  were    the    late   natalie    curtis   burlin    acy  of  transcription  and 


her  teachers. 

Primitive  music  attracted  her  most. 
Bit  by  bit  she  became  immersed  in  musi- 
cal myth  and  folk-lore  of  primitive  peo- 
ples. She  sensed  so  completely  the  cultural 
and  interpretive  possibilities  of  this  class  of 
music  that  she  determined  to  turn  her  in- 
terest to  some  open  manifestation,  The  In- 
dians and  their  vanishing  tales  and  music 
claimed  he»  attention  first  and  she  set 
about  planning  a  compilation  in  which  the 
Indians  themselves  should  record  their 
native   effusions. 


notation,    and   for   the   knowledge   which   it 
gave  of  primitive  man. 

Her  success  in  this  field  induced  friends 
of  Hampton  Institute  to  request  her  to 
record  Negro  Folk  Music  of  the  South. 
This  she  readily  undertook  to  do  and  so  in 
1919  produced  "Songs  and  Tales  from  the 
Dark  Continent".  This  book  is  really  of 
surpassing  value  since  she  was  helped  in  its 
compilation  by  Kamba  Simango,  a  Portu- 
guese East  African,  and  Madikane  Cele, 
from  Zululand.  In  this  work  Miss  Curtis 
did  her  best  to  prove  to  the  world  that  Af- 
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rican  and  American  Negroes  are  something 
more  than  a  mere  "labor  supply". 

The  fame  of  this  compilation  was  even 
more  instant  and  more  widely  spread  than 
that  brought  by  her  former  volume. 

Isn't  it  a  splendid  thing  that  she  lived 
and  that  she  did  come  to  know  us?  Think 
of  the  entirely  new  impression  of  colored 
people  which  she  was  able  to  get  and  to 
disseminate.  And  think  of  the  much  more 
valuable  effect  she  was  able  to  produce  on 
colored  people  by  showing  them  that  here 
was  some  one  willing1  and  eager  to  learn  to 
know  them,  and  to  exhibit  them  at  their 
best. 

Although  her  husband,  Paul  Burlin,  and 
her  family  must  grieve  for  her  sorely,  yet 
they  may  take  comfort  with  us  in  the 
thought  that  her  comparatively  short  life 
has  left  on  both  races  its  ineffaceable  im- 
print. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MRS.  BURLIN'S 
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"Dearest   Where   Thy  Shadow  Falls",  G. 
Schirmer,  New  York,  1898. 

"Songs  from  a  Child's  Garden  of  Verses", 
G.  Schirmer,  New  York,  1902. 

"Songs  of  Ancient  America",  G.  Schirmer, 
New  York,  1905. 

"The    Indians'   Book",    Harper   Brothers, 
New  York,  1907. 

"Hymn  of  Freedom" ,   G.  Schirmer,  New 
York,  1918. 

"Negro  Folk  Songs",  G.  Schirmer,  New 
York,  1919. 

"Mary's  Baby",  Huntzinger  &  Dilworth, 
New  York,  1919. 

"Dar's  a  Star  in  de  East",  Huntzinger  & 
Dilworth,  New  York,  1919. 

"Songs  and  Tales  from  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent", G.  Schirmer,  New  York,  1920. 

"Victory  Song  of  the  Pawnees",  G.  Schir- 
mer, New  York,  1920. 

"A    Cow-boy    Song",    G.    Schirmer,    New 
York,  1920. 


COMPILED  BY       MADE 

npHE  Railway  Men's  International  Asso- 

■*-  ciation  will  hold  a  three  days'  convention 

beginning  February  12,  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  American  Negro  Academy  has  held 
its  25th  annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  speakers  included  Prof.  Leo 
Wiener  of  Harvard  University,  on  "The 
Problems  of  African  Civilization";  Duse 
Mahomed  of  London,  on  "The  Necessity  of 
a  Chair  in  Negro  History  in  Our  Colleges" ; 
L.  M.  Hershaw,  on  "The  Growth  of  Negro 
Population  in  the  United  States";  Alain 
Le  Roy  Locke,  on  "The  Problem  of  Race  and 
Culture";  and  Arthur  A.  Schomburg,  pres- 
ident of  the  organization,  on  "The  Negro 
Soldier  in  the  Civilization  of  America." 

The  Louisiana  Federation  of  Colored 
Women's  Clubs  held  its  third  annual  con- 
vention in  Monroe.  Reports  told  of  play- 
grounds being  established  in  Lake  Charles, 
a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  se- 
curing of  lights  and  night  police  protection 
for  the  colored  section  of  Oakdale. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  taken 


LIME  Q.     ALLISON       . 

control  of  Cheyney  Training  School  for 
Teachers,  at  Cheyney,  Pa.  The  school  has 
been  a  private  institution  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Professor 
Leslie  Pinckney  Hill  is  the  principal  and  the 
institution  has  an  enrollment  of  106  stu- 
dents. The  State  obtained  the  property  for 
$75,000;  it  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $300,- 
000. 

A  teacher  of  four  classes  in  Freshman 
English  at  the  Parker  High  School,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  writes  us:  "In  two  of  them,  the  only 
classes  in  which  there  were  colored  children, 
the  best  work  during  the  past  month  was 
done  by  colored  children.  The  highest  aver- 
age for  the  month  was  secured  by  Emma 
Buckner  and  Gwendolen  Overly,  both  col- 
ored— and  admirable  girls  in  every  particu- 
lar." 

Fisk  University  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has 
been  admitted  as  a  beneficiary  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 

An    appropriation   of   $100,000   has   bee^ 
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granted  by  the  legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  for  Ne- 
groes. The  institution  will  be  manned  by 
Negro  'physicians  and  nurses. 

A  Negro  church  in  Philadelphia, — East 
Calvary,  has  the  largest  Methodist  congre- 
gation in  America;  its  communicants  num- 
ber 3,420.  St.  Mark's,  in  New  York  City, 
has  1,946  members.  The  strongest  white 
congregation, — North  Woodward  in  Detroit, 
has  a  membership  of  3,117. 

M.  Albert  M.  Pourriere,  a  French  West 
African  merchant,  has  been  promoted  from 
a  Chevalier  to  an  Officier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur.  In  recognition  of  his  work, 
pieces   of  handsome   silver-plat0   were  pre- 


sented to  him  at  the  Liverpool  offices  of  the 
Compagnie  Frangaise  de  I'Afrique  Occiden- 
tale. 

According  to  Mr.  Milne  Stewart,  Comp- 
troller of  Customs  in  Nigeria,  the  total  vol- 
ume of  trade  for  the  year  amounted  to  £42,- 
515,000,  being  an  increase  over  the  1919 
figures  of  no  less  than  £15,498,000.  There 
was  an  increase  of  £13,200,000  in  the  im- 
port trade  and  of  £2,260,000  in  the  export 
trade,  as  compared  with  1919.  Duties  on 
imports  amounted  to  £2,279,000;  on  exports, 
£838,000. 

The  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
recently  conducted  a  three  weeks'  training 
course    at    Hampton    Institute.      Eighteen 
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women,  representing  15  states,  attended. 
Most  of  these  women  have  already  had  ex- 
perience as  girls'  work,  departmental  and 
branch  secretaries  in  city  organizations. 
They  went  to  Hampton  for  special  training 
in  the  technique  of  the  organization,  in 
order  to  render  more  efficient  service.  The 
instructors  were  leaders  from  the  National 
Board. 

During  the  second  Pan-African  Congress, 
a  group  of  members  was  photographed  in 
the  garden  of  the  Palais  Mondial  in  the 
Park  Cinquantenaire,  Brussels,  Belgium.  In 
the   group   are  Senator  and  Mrs.   La  Fon- 


ored  majors,  Major  W.  Hubert  Jackson, 
served  in  the  Spanish-American  war.  Re- 
cently the  State  and  city  of  New  York  ap- 
propriated $500,000  for  a  new  armory.  The 
ceremony  of  breaking  the  ground  for  the 
armory,  which  is  situated  at  142d  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  was 
attended  by  a  parade  and  speeches.  Our 
illustration  shows  the  reviewing  stand  with 
Mayor  Hylan,  Colonel  Little,  Comptroller 
Craig  and  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  who  acted  as 
chairman. 

Roland  Hayes,  the  Negro  tenor,  recently 
sang  in    Philharmonic    Hall,    Liverpool;    at 
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taine;  Professor  and  Mrs.  Paul  Otlet; 
Blaise  Diagne,  president  of  the  Congress; 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  secretary;  Paul  Panda, 
assistant  secretary;  groups  from  America, 
France,  the  Congo,  and  other  delegates. 

The  15th  New  York  National  Guard 
which  made  such  a  brilliant  record  in  the 
World  War  as  the  369th  Regiment  has  been 
reorganized.  Arthur  Little,  one  of  the 
white  officers  who  was  with  the  regiment  in 
France,  is  the  colonel  and  the  officers  are 
both  white  and  colored.       One  of  the  col- 


the  concert  of  the  Madrigal  Society  in  Hali- 
fax; and  in  Mayfair  houses  where  he  re- 
ceived very  warm  congratulations.  West 
Africa  reports:  "On  5  consecutive  nights — 
March  27,  28,  29,  30  and  31— he  is  to  sing 
before  a  society  whose  subscribing  members 
number  12,000.  As  the  hall  has  only  a 
seating  capacity  for  2,000,  there  is  already 
some  speculation  locally  as  to  who  will  be 
unable  to  secure  admission  to  hear  the  gifted 
singer."  Mr.  Hayes  has  an  outstanding 
engagement  in  the  spring  in  Scotland. 
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Ten  state  organizations  have  been  allied 
with  the  National  Colored  Women's  Legisla- 
tive Bureau  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Bureau  is  to  keep  colored  women 
in  touch  with  all  the  legislative  bodies,  and 
to  send  out  from  time  to  time  statements  as 
to  the  action  that  is  necessary  for  therm  to 
take  along  the  line  of  national  legislation 
and  in  the  interest  of  their  race.  Mrs. 
Mazie  Mossell  Griffin  is  national  director. 

The  opera  "Martha"  has  been  successfully 
rendered  by  a  Negro  cast  in  Chicago.     Mr. 


James  Mundy  was  general  director,  and 
Cleo  Dickerson  musical  director.  Leading 
roles  were  sung  by  Nellie  Dobson  and  Lil- 
lian Hawkins  Jones. 

The  43d  annual  fair  of  North  Carolina 
was  held  in  Raleigh  under  the  presidency 
of  Berry  0 'Kelly.  The  exhibits  were  large 
and  varied  and  the  fair  was  visited  by  the 
Governor  and  numbers  of  visitors. 

The  new  home  office  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  in 
Durham,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $250,000. 
The  company  has  $33,444,396  worth  of  in- 
surance in  force;  its  bank  has  assets  of  $1,- 
115,312;  the  company  employs  1,444  persons 
and  operates  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  officers  and  directors  are:  A.  M. 
Moore,  president;  J.  M.  Avery,  vice-presi- 
dent; C.  C.  Spaulding,  secretary-treasurer; 
C.  H.  Donnell,  medical  director;  W.  J.  Ken- 
nedy, director. 

The  first  Negro  agent  to  do  extension 
work  among  Negro  farmers  was  appointed 
in  1905.  In  1908,  7  agents  were  being  em- 
ployed at  a  cost  of  $4,184;  last  year  the 
force  had  increased  to  224  agents  employed 
at  a  cost  of  $302,798.  Of  these,  157  are 
men  and  67  are  women.  As  a  result  of  ex- 
tension work,  Negro  farmers  in  1920  intro- 
duced pure  bred  live  stock  as  follows:  377 
horses,  1,688  dairy  cattle,  149  beef  cattle, 
2,848  hogs,  and  700  sheep.  There  were 
68,199  cattle  dipped,  and  134,799  head  of 
live    stock    were   treated    for    diseases    and 
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pests.     A  total  of  329  farmers'  clubs  were 
organized  with  a  membership  of  16,960. 

At  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  white  insti- 
tution, R.  H.  Levell  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Race. Relations.  Mr.  Levell,  al- 
though a  white  Texan,  is  liberal-minded 
and  proposes  to  offer  courses  which  will 
make  the  teachers  trained  at  that  great  in- 
stitution "aware  of  the  Negro  population 
as  a  part  of  the  community". 

The  Brit'.sh  Colonial  Office  is  beginning 
to  take  some  notice  of  the  needs  and  de 
mands  of  the  crown  colonies  especially  in 
the  West  Indies  where  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  population  is  of  Negro  de- 
scent. A  deputation  is  being  sent  to  Grenada 
and  other  islands  to  inquire  into  their  re- 
cent demands  for  representative  govern- 
ment, and  a  West  Indian  agricultural  col- 
lege is  to  be  established  probably  in  Trini- 
dsH; 

The  Prix  Goncourt  is  a  highly  coveted 
French  prize.  It  carries  five  thousand 
francs  in  cash,  assures  a  large  sale  for  the 
book  that  received  the  prize  and  means  a 
continued  market  for  the  future  productions 
of  the  author.  This  prize  for  1921  has  been 
awarded  to  Rene  Maran.  Maran  is  a  full- 
blooded  Negro,  born  in  Martinique.  He  is 
in  the  French  Colonial  Service  and  is  now 
at  his  post  near  Lake  Tchad  in  Central 
Africa.  It  was  there  that  he  gathered  the 
material  for  his  novel  "Batouala,"  which 
won  the  prize.  Batouala  is  an  African  chief 
to  whose  land  the  white  man  has  brought 


—  Underwood   &    Underwood 
RENE    MARAN 

"their  magic,  their  invention,  their  evil 
ways."  In  the  preface  of  his  book  Maran 
makes  a  strong  defense  of  the  Negro  and 
charges  the  white  colonists  with  much  of 
the  evil  that  occurs.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  book  he  has  given  a  real  picture, 
with  the  good  and  the  bad  of  the  native  life. 
Howard  University  conferred  the  de- 
gree   of    Doctor    of    Laws    upon    Ferdinand 
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Foch,  Marshal  of  France.  There  is  a 
rumor  that  strenuous  effort  was  made 
by  army  officials  and  others  in  Wash- 
ington to  keep  Marshal  Foch  from  visiting 
the  University,  but  he  came  and  a  demon- 
stration in  his  honor  was  held.  The  choir 
sang  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  President 
Durkee  greeted  the  Marshal  and  the  Mar- 
shal responded.  The  degree  was  conferred 
by  Justice  Peelle,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

At  the  track  meet  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held 
at  the  13th  Regiment  Armory  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Joseph  Carter,  Ned  Gourdin  and 
Earl  Johnston  outclassed  their  white  rivals. 
Gourdin  finished  the  100-yard  dash  in  10  1/5 


seconds;  Carter  won  the  70-yard  dash  in 
7  3/5  seconds ;  in  the  two-mile  handicap 
Johnston  won,  his  time  being  9  minutes 
36  4/5  seconds.  Joseph  Carter  is  from  Bos- 
ton University;  Earl  Johnston,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, is  national  ten-mile  champion;  Ned 
Gourdin,  of  Harvard  University,  is  the 
holder  of  the  world's  running  broad  jump 
record. 

Freedmen's  Hospital  cared  for  3,318  pa- 
tients during  last  year.  Of  these,  1,833  re- 
covered from  their  ailments,  1,394  improved, 
215  were  unimproved,  12  were  not  treated 
and  210  died.  There  were  854  ipay-patients 
whose  fees  amounted  to  $24,219.  Total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year,  including  Congressional 
appropriations,  were  $173,739 ;  disburse- 
ments, $173,246.  The  report  says  that  lim- 
ited funds  prevented  proper  development  of 
the  professional  side  of  the  work,  but  "in  a 
general  way  the  results  of  the  activities  at 
the  hospital  show  improvement  over  the 
preceding  year."  There  are  449  nurses 
holding  certificates  from  Freedmen's. 

Sometime  ago  wide  publicity  was  given 
to  the  suit  brought  against  Dr.  R.  B.  Mc- 
Rary,  a  colored  physician  of  Lexington,  N. 
C,  by  a  white  man  who  accused  the  doctor 
of  alienating  the  affections  of  the  white 
man's  wife.  Dr.  McRary  was  prominent  in 
the  city  and  in  the  M.  E.  Church  and  was 
reputed  to  be  well  to  do.  After  long  delay, 
the  case  has  been  settled  and  Dr.  McRary's 
attorney  writes  that  all  charges  against  him 
have  been  withdrawn  by  the  accuser  and 
settlement  made  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Rary's  innocence. 
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In  Cincinnati  the  20th  national  confer- 
ence of  the  colored  men's  department  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  held  in  the  beautiful  local 
building.  Among  the  speakers  were  Dr. 
Mott,  President  John  Hope,  Bishop  R.  E. 
Jones,  Dr.  R.  R.  Moton,  President  J.  S. 
Durkee,  and  others.  The  conference  was 
under  the  general  direction  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Moorland. 

Half  a  century  ago  Dr.  Barth  wrote  that 
the  province  of  Katsena  in  the  Sudan, 
Africa,  was  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Ne- 
groland.  It  was  situated  just  at  the  water 
shed  of  the  Tchad  and  the  Niger,  at  a  gen- 
eral elevation  of  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
feet.  It  was  well  watered  and  well  drained 
and  its  productions  were  rich  and  varied. 
Katsena  became  one  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  Negroland  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  In  the  latter  ipart  of  the 
18th  century  it  was  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity.  It  was  important  not  only  in 
commerce  and  politics,  but  also  in  learning 
and  literature.  After  the  Moorish  con- 
quests and  the  conquests  by  the  Fula,  the 
importance  of  Katsena  declined;  but  never- 
theless it  is  today  an  important  country. 
It  has  a  population  of  400,000  people  and 
an  annual  revenue  from  direct  taxation  of 
$400,000.  Recently  Mohama  Giko,  the  'pres- 
ent Emir,  visited  England.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  King,  visited  the  theatres  and 
the  stores,  was  interested  in  the  school  of 
tropical  medicine,  the  museums,  the  banks, 
etc.  He  remained  in  England  from  June  17 
to  July  16,  when  he  departed  for  his  country. 

A     recent    meeting    of    the    New    York 


1HE    EMIK    OF    KATSENA 


Cameraderie,  affiliated  with  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy,  held  at  the  Civic 
Club  of  New  York,  was  devoted  to  a  presen- 
tation of  "Negro  Spirituals  and  Some  Mod- 
ern Negro  Music".  The  demonstrating 
artists  were  Charlotte  Wallace  Murray,  So- 
prano; Garfield  Warren  Tarrant,  Baritone; 
and  Hall  Johnson,  Violinist.  In  addition  to 
examples  of  the  old  Spirituals,  the  program 
included  works  of  Coleridge-Taylor,  Dett, 
Burleigh,  Johnson  and  Cook.  Augustus 
Granville  Dill  was  the  speaker  and  also  the 
accompanist. 

Miss    Maria    Baldwin,    the    most    distin- 
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guished  public  school  teacher  of  the  Negro 
race,  died  suddenly  in  Boston  while  lectur- 
ing before  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  Society 
at  Copley  Plaza  Hotel. 

Garnet  C.  Wilkinson,  formerly  principal 
of  Dunbar  High  School,  Washington,  has 
been  made  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  succession  to  R.  C.  Bruce.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in 
1879,  was  educated  at  Oberlin  and  has  been 
teaching  in  the  Washington  schools  since 
1902. 

Among  graduates  from  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity who  have  distinguished  themselves 
is  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Henry  Jackson.  Dr. 
Jackson  entered  Wilberforce  at  the  age  of 
14,  graduating  with  the  first  class,  in  1870. 
In  1865,  he  was  converted  and  entered  the 
active  ministry  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church, 
thus  serving  56  years.  He  pastored 
churches  in  Ohio,  Arkansas  and  South  Car- 
olina and  was  a  delegate  to  every  General 
Conference  since  1872  and  to  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Conference  in  London  in  1901.  As  an 
educator  he  served  as  a  Professor  at  Wil- 
berforce University;  President  and  Dean 
at  Shorter  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and 
Professor  at  Payne  Seminary,  Wilberforce. 
He  was  also  treasurer  of  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity for  the  last  5  years.  He  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  13,  1844  and 
died  in  Wilberforce,  Ohio,  November  24, 
1921. 

There  have  been  few  cases  where  Ameri- 
can Negroes  have  been  appointed  to  a  chair 
in  the  larger  universities.  This  is  chiefly 
because  prejudice  of  race  prevents  them 
from  securing  fellowships  and  instructor- 
ships.     In  a  few  cases,  however,  there  have 
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been  such  appointments.  One  is  the  case 
of  Mr.  L.  M.  Peace,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest 
teachers  in  the  University  of  Kansas,  at 
Lawrence.  Mr.  Peace  is  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Biology.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University,  a  successful  teacher,  and 
well-liked. 

Professor  George  Edward  Davis  was  born 
at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  March  24,  1862.  In 
1883  he  was  graduated  from  Biddle  Uni- 
versity with  first  honor;  then  he  studied 
medicine  for  2  years  at  Howard  University. 
He  was  the  first  colored  teacher  appointed 
to  Biddle,  where  he  has  served  34  years  and 
held  the  chairsi  of  Latin,  Science  and  Sociol- 
ogy; for  30  years  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Faculty  and  for  15  years,  Dean.  He  re- 
signed the  Deanship  on  October  15,  1920, 
to  become  Rosenwald  Building  Agent  and 
Director  of  Negro  Interest  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  North  Carolina.  On  September 
16,  1889,  Mr.  Davis  married  Miss  Mary  E. 
Gaston,  a  public  school  teacher  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  They  are  the  parents  of  5  living 
children,  2  of  whom  are  teachers. 

Through  Congressman  George  S.  Graham 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Congressional  Record 
contains  the  full  text  of  a  report  on  "a  pri- 
vate investigation  of  discriminations  be- 
tween colored  and  white  employees  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone",  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Anderson  of  Philadelphia. 

The  editors  of  The  Crisis  were  so  en- 
grossed with  the  changes  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  January  issue  that  they  failed  to  give 
the  name  of  the  artist  who  designed  the 
cover.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing it  as  the  work  of  Miss  Hilda  Rue  Wil- 
kinson. 
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LITERATURE 
'T'HOMAS  CURTIS  CLARK  in  Unity. 
In  every  meanest  face  I  see 
A  iperfected  humanity; 
All  men,  though  brothers  of  the  clod, 
Bear  promise  of  the  sons  of  Godi. 

No  human  ore  that  does  not  hold 
A  precious  element  of  gold; 
No  heart  so  blackened  and  debased 
But  has  for  Him  some  treasure  chaste. 
*     *     * 

One  of  the  important  literary  phenomena 
of  the  year  is  the  publication  of  the  Revue 
des  Coloniaux  {Colonial  Review)  which  is 
owned  by  its  editor  Isaac  Beton.  M.  Beton 
is  a  native  of  Guadeloupe,  a  man  of  wide 
classical  and  literary  training  and  a  teacher 
in  one  of  the  lycees  (institutions  of  high 
school  rank)    of  Paris. 

The  magazine  contains  articles  relative 
to  the  lives  and  problems  of  France's 
colonials.  It  also  attempts  to  give  an  inter- 
national review  of  events  to  colored  people 
all  over  the  world.  Thus  the  volume  at 
hand  contains  not  only  accounts  of  the 
sugar  industry  of  Madagascar  and  of  the 
second  Pan-African  Congress,  but  of  the 
Olympic  contests  and  pictures  of  black  ath- 
letes from  all  over  the  world  including  our 
own  Gourdin  and  Butler. 

The  Crisis  hopes  that  the  Revue  des 
Coloniaux  will  gain  the  following  which  it 
so  richly  deserves. 

THE  DYER  BILL 

HPHE  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill  is  a  dras- 
■*■  tic  measure  but  proposes  to  punish  a 
drastic  crime,  by  employing,  after  all  other 
methods  have  failed,  the  only  ones  which 
promise  relief.  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  says;: 

To  punish  a  local  official  who  fails  to  do 
everything  within  his  power  to  prevent  a 
lynching;  to  punish  anybody  who  partici- 
pates in  a  lynching  mob,  and  to  make  any 
county  in  which  any  person  is  lynched 
liable  to  the  victim's  family  in  the  sum  of 
$10,000— these  are  the  "teeth"  in  the  Anti- 
Lynching  Bill  now  before  Congress.  The 
Federal  Government  bases  its  right  to  act 
upon  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which 
provides  that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any 
person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.     A 


State  which  does  not  protect  its  residents 
against  a  mob  is  deemed  to  have  denied 
them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The 
section  of  the  bill  holding  a  county  liable 
for  damages  embodies  a  principle  which 
has  already  been  recognized  by  statute  in 
the  South.  Gov.  Dorsey  has  recommended 
its  extension  to  Georgia.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  charged  with  hasty 
action  in  this  matter.  Sentiment  the  coun- 
try over  favors  more  effective  measures 
against  lynching.  The  bill  should  be  given 
a  trial. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  establish  a 
precedent  for  the  federal  centralization  of 
the  powers  and  rights  of  the  various  States 
thinks  the  New  York  World  in  a  bitter  edi- 
torial entitled  "Lynching  the  Constitution": 

If  Congress  can  validly  make  this  kind 
of  offending  a  Federal  crime,  there  is  no 
felony  or  misdemeanor  known  to  the  laws 
of  any  State  which  cannot  be  made  a  Fed- 
eral crime  and  imposed  upon  the  Federal 
authority  for  detection,  prosecution  and 
punishment.  .  .  . 

The  Dyer  bill  is  a  mischievous  and  essen- 
tially a  lawless  measure  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  its  enactment. 

*  *     * 

The  Springfield,  Mass.,  Republican  has  a 
ready  answer  for  those  who  feel  that  this 
bill  means  the  federal  usurpation  of  state 
rights: 

The  need  of  such  a  law  as  this  has  been 
glaringly  apparent  for  a  long  time.  Un- 
der an  easy-going  theory  of  state  respon- 
sibility for  the  policing  of  its  own  domains 
both  the  rights  guaranteed  to  citizens  by 
the  federal  constitution  for  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  and  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions toward  alien  residents  have  too  long 
been  neglected.  State  responsibility  will 
remain  if  the  law  is  passed,  but  the  ri^ht 
of  the  state  to  neglect  its  responsibility 
will  have   been    effectivelv   denied. 

*  *     * 

A  striking  feature  in  the  controversy  is 
that  advocacy  for  and  against  the  bill 
seems  to  be  based  on  sectional  lines,  the 
South  of  course  showing  passionate  dis- 
favor. The  New  York  Globe  points  out  the 
evil  attendant  on  such  a  stand,  for  the  Dyer 
Bill  no  matter  how  severe  is  certainly  an 
attempt  to  enforce  lawr  andi  order: 

If  the  white  South  could  bring  itself  to 
stand  as  a  unit  for  the  enforcement  instead 
of  the  breaking  of  the  law  it  would  gain 
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the  respect  of  the  world  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  law-abiding  southern  Negroes.  Its 
present  attitude  naturally  wins  it  the  dis- 
trust of  the  world  and  the  bitterness  of  its 
colored  population.  If  the  Negro  is  a  dan- 
ger in  the  South,  lynching  will  not  make 
him  less  dangerous.  If  he  is  in  need  of  im- 
provement it  will  not  improve  him.  Bar- 
barity begets  barbarity,  not  civilization. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Garrett  and  the  South 
must  learn. 

*  *     * 

The  New  York  Tribune  considers  such  a 
stand  only  natural  in  the  circumstances: 

Even  apart  from  the  international  as- 
pect lynching  is  a  disgrace  too  long  endured. 
It  is  the  negation  of  law  and  civilized  meth- 
ods of  justice.  It  influences  savage  pas- 
sions. It  lowers  the  morale  of  a  community. 
Since  state  authority  has  failed  to  suppress 
this  evil,  and  Federal  intervention  is  per- 
fectly legitimate,  it  is  only  common  sense 
for  Congress  to  take  a  hand  in  making 
lynching  more  hazardous  and  expensive  for 
tho?e  who  countenance  it  or  take  part  in  it. 

*  *     * 

How  can  anybody  prate  of  the  machinery 
of  law  when  a  scene  is  enacted  in  Paris, 
Tex.,  which  makes  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Kirkes  of 
that  town  declare: 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  the 
burning  was  justifiable,  but  the  dragging 
of  the  dead  bodies  over  the  streets  made  it 
an  act  of  inhuman  cruelty.  That  does  not 
appeal  to  me. 

After  liquid  fire  has  been  appliedi  to  the 
quivering  flesh  of  living  men,  it  is  a  matter 
of  nothing  in  comparison  when  their  life- 
less bodies  are  subjected  to  ghoulish  in- 
humanities. 

*  *     * 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  horrors  the  special 
grand  jury  appointed  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  that  lynching  reports: 

We  have  been  in  session  fourteen  days 
and  examined  112  witnesses.  We  have  done 
our  best  in  trying  to  locate  the  guilty  par- 
ties and  have  worked  hard  and  faithfully. 

After  doing  all  that  we  could  to  locate 
the  guilty  parties  we  are  unable  to  find  out 
whether  the  parties  committing  the  crime 
lived  in  this  county  or  came  from  some 
other  locality  except  the  ones  we  returned 
the  bills  against.     . 

We  herewith  hand  you  five  bills  of  indict- 
ment for  felonies  and  ask  to  be  discharged. 

*  *     * 

If  the  Dyer  Bill  passes,  the  members  of 
that  Grand  Jury  will  find  their  wits  con- 
siderably sharper. 

NEW  POLITICS  FOR  OLD 

A     CORRESPONDENT     of     a     Houston, 
*•  ^-    Tex.,  paper  writes: 

A  Negro  candidate  for  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia polled  20,000  votes  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion. 


There  it  is,  gentlemen. 

It  is  coming. 

President  Harding's  pitiful  blunder  is 
going  to  precipitate  more  trouble,  more 
bloodshed  and  discord  in  the  South  than 
any  utterance  that  ever  came  from  any 
President  save  when  Lincoln  ordered  the 
advance  of  northern  troops. 

Negroes  buoyed  by  the  President's  words 
will  seek  to  secure  office,  amdi  in  places 
where  there  is  a  preponderance  of  Negro 
voters  will  attempt  to  take  charge  of 
county  and  municipal  affairs,  and  you  know 
where  that  will  lead  to,  don't  you? 

I  am  just  asking  you. 

We  may  expect  a  string  of  saddle-col- 
ored aspirants  for  office  all  over  the  South. 
We  may  have  one  or  two  limelight-iseeking 
Negroes  in  Houston,  but  we  will  have  no 
Negro  officers,  not  as  long  as  the  Ku  Klux 
lives  and  breathes. 

Boys,  we  may  as  well  understand  this 
thing  right  now.  This  country  is  rapidly 
shaping    itself    into    a    condition    where    it 

cannot  do  without  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

*  *     * 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  thus  characterizes 
the  political  tactics  of  the  now  famous  Con- 
gressman Slemp  from  Virginia: 

Mr.  Slemp  conceived  the  idea  that  if  the 
G.  O.  P.  would  simply  ignore  the  Negroes, 
ostracize  them,  rob  them  of  their  weight 
in  Republican  conventions,  it  could  win  the 
Commonwealth  with  white  votes,  "Lily 
White"  votes,  alone.  The  plan  was  widely 
advertised.  Gossip  is  that  it  was  more  than 
half  indorsed  by  President  Harding  and  by 
Will  H.  Hays  as  Republican  national  chair- 
man. It  was  not  openly  indorsed.  At  any 
rate  it  won  a  test. 

The  blacks  were  indignant.  They  formed 
a  "Lily  Black"  party  and  nominated  a  can- 
didate. But  the  Democrats  were  somewhat 
divided  and  with  an  imperfect  organiza- 
tion, and  Slemp  had  hopes.  His  friends 
were  claiming  the  State  by  25,000  the  day 
before  election.  The  returns  show  a  Demo- 
cratic victory  by  60,000.  Only  abovt  20,000 
votes  were  polled  by  the  "Lily  Blacks." 
The  assumption  is  that  a  much  larger  num- 
ber voted  the  Democratic  ucket. 

This  may  be  fa;rly  called  the  fading 
away  of  the  "Lily  Whites"  in  southern  poli- 
tics. It  is  a  warning  to  a  Republican  Ad- 
ministration that  there  is  no  hope  in  desert- 
ing their  Negro  allies. 

*  *     * 

The  colored  St.  Luke's  Herald  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  hopes  that  the  triumph  of  the 
Democrats  will  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween white  and  black  Republicans: 

The  "Lily  Whites"  who  compassed  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  in  their  cock-sure 
campaign  "On  the  Race  Question",  who 
maintained  a  whole  floor  of  clerks  at  the 
Jefferson  Hotel,  who  threw  away  thousands 
of  dollars  trying  to  capture  the  Governor- 
ship, are  now  sensible  of  the  futility  of  their 
ill-advised  procedure  by  whitewashing  their 
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party  at  Norfolk.  They  have  earned  the 
full  force  of  the  joint-rebuke  which  the 
Democrats  and  colored  Republicans  admin- 
istered. Instead  of  gaining  in-roads  on  the 
electorate,  the  "Lily  Whites"  lost  eight  dele- 
gates in  the  Virginia  House.  Instead  of 
twelve  delegates  which  were  in  the  House 
before  "The  Colonel"  ousted  the  Negroes, 
the  Republican  party  now  has  only  four 
delegates  in  the  1922  House.  This  sure 
decline  and  convincing  failure  should  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  Republi- 
can wings  of  the  party  in  the  State. 
*     *     * 

James  Stemons  writes  in  the  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Public  Ledger  of  the  unfairness 
of  political  parties  toward  their  colored 
constituents.  There  is  a  very  large  group 
of  Negro  voters  in  Philadelphia.  Yet  they 
are  rarely  recognized  and  this  of  course 
leads  to  their  voting  along  racial  lines.  Mr. 
Stemons  asserts: 

Not  more  than  twice  in  twenty  years 
have  the  independents  sought  the  confidence 
and  co-operation  of  Negroes  by  nominating 
one  for  the  most  insignificant  office.  George 
Edward  Dickerson,  for  example,  is  a  col- 
ored lawyer  of  high  standing.  For  more 
than  fifteen  years  Mr.  Dickerson  has  stood 
squarely  behind  every  independent  move- 
ment that  this  city  has  had.  Yet  he  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  been  virtually  read 
out  of  the  movement  by  its  present  leaders, 
simply  because  of  his  modest  request  for 
some  recognition  of  his  race. 

It  is  such  short-sightedness  that  forces 
the  Negro  to  vote  on  purely  racial  lines. 
Personally,  I  believe  it  would  have  been  far 
better  for  the  race  had  some  Negro  of 
education  and  recognized  abi/ty,  preferably 
a  man  versed  in  the  law,  ')een  nominated 
and  elected  as  a  magistrate  instead  of  Mr. 
Scott. 

Mr.  Scott  was  nominated  and  elected  by 
the   political   faction   to   which  he  adhered. 

Colored  people  knew  that  with  them  it 
was  a  choice  between  Scott  and  no  one. 
They  are  becoming  sick  and  tired  of  having 
no  representation  in  a  government  of  which 
they  form  so  large  an  integral  part.  They 
knew  that  a  movement  was  under  way  to 
rob  them  of  this  petty  recognition  by  merci- 
lessly cutting  Scott  (chiefly  because  of  his 
race),  and  they,  to  my  mind,  most  wisely 
decided  to  do  a  little  cutting  on  their  own 
account,  thereby  teaching  politicians  of  this 
city  a  lesson  in  political  strategy  that  they 
will  not  soon  forget. 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  FREE 

HP  HIS    is    what    can    happen    to    colored 
-*-  people  in  America.    Vardaman's  Weekly 
reports : 

An  affair  happening  in  Jackson,  or 
rather  close  to  Jackson,  Sunday,  that  has 
attracted  some  little  attention,  is  the  alleged 
taking  of  Drummond  Leonard,  a  Yazoo  City 
Negro,   from   the   Y.    and   M.    V.   train   by 


white  men  and  the  administering  to  him  of 
a  rather  sound  thrashing. 

According  to  the  story,  Leonard,  a  well- 
to-do  Yazoo  City  barber,  desired  to  send 
his  two  daughters  to  school  at  Atlanta.  For 
the  purpose  he  wanted  sleeping  car  accom- 
modations and  attempted  to  reserve  them 
in  Yazoo  City  where  the  agent  informed 
him  he  would,  if  a  sleeper  was  desired,  do 
well  to  engage  a  drawing  room  in  order 
that  the  children  would  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  other  passengers. 

According  to  the  story,  Leonard  came  to 
Jackson  Sunday  afternoon  and  asked  for 
his  sleeper  tickets,  which  the  agent  refused 
to  sell  him.  He  is  said  to  have  then  become 
indignant  and  to  have  cited  the  law  to  the 
effect  the  agent  could  not  refuse  to  sell  him. 
He  later  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  drawing 
room  and  placed  his  daughters  on  the  A. 
&  V.  train. 

Leonard  took  the  Y.  &  M.  V.  train  to 
Yazoo  City  and  when  the  train  reached 
Annie,  a  short  distance  from  Jackson,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  off  by  some  white 
men  of  this  city,  carried  into  the  woods 
and  thrashed;  after  the  whipping,  he  was 
told  to  run  and  is  said  made  good  time 
obeying  orders. 

A  conversation  with  a  gentleman  at 
Yazoo  City  revealed  that  Leonard  returned 
to  his  home  yesterday  morning,  that  his 
shop  had  been  closed  all  day  and  the  im- 
pression prevailed  he  had  left  the  city  for 
good.  .  .  . 

White  supremacy  is  going  to  prevail  in 
Mississippi. 

*     *     * 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  gives 
an  account  of  southern  courtesy  at  Meri- 
dian, Miss: 

Dr.  Robinson  had  driven  his  car  up  to  a 
local  ice  plant,  and  asked  the  Negro,  Ed- 
wards, an  employee,  who  waited  on  custom- 
ers, to  bring  him  out  a  piece  of  ice.  The 
Negro  complied  but  the  ice  he  brought 
was  white  with  ammonia,  and  the  physician 
told  him  to  carry  it  back  and  bring  a  better 
piece.  Edwards  is  alleged  to  have  insult- 
ingly replied: 

"You  are  mighty  hard  to  please." 

Dr.  Robinson  stepped  quickly  from  his 
car  and  slapped  the  Negro,  saying  that  he 
would  go  and  select  the  kind  of  ice  he 
wanted.  He  walked  towards  the  salesroom 
and  the  Negro,  who  had  gone  off  a  short 
distance,  opened  fire.  After  emptying  his 
pistol,  Edwards  fled  and  every  effort  to 
locate  him  had  failed  at  a  late  hour  tonight. 
But  the  hunt  had  in  no  way  abated  and  it 
is  feared  that  a  lynching  is  likely  should 
the  Negro  be  captured. 

Hopes  are  held  out  for  the  recovery  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  the  bullet,  according  to  phy- 
sicians, having  glanced  downward  passing 
into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  neck  to  the  rear, 
but  it  as  yet  has  not  been  located. 
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A  colored  student  at  the  1921  summer- 
school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
writes  us: 

From  the  time  school  opened  up  to  Thurs- 
day, July  21,  things  went  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,  in  a  group  of  this  kind.  On 
the  morning  of  the  above  date,  Mr.  Cromie, 
director  of  our  department,  gave  out  notices 
in  class  that  a  Class  Picture  would  be  taken 
in  the  gymnasium  on  the  following  Friday. 

Following  that,  he  read  out  the  names  of 
the  colored  students  and  notified  those  not 
present  to  meet  him  in  the  office  at  ten 
o'clock.     We  reported  at  said  time. 

He  opened  his  remarks  by  saying  that  he 
supposed  that  we  knew  that  social  condi- 
tions were  quite  different  in  the  South  from 
what  they  were  here  and  that  colored  and 
white  people  did  not  mix,  etc.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  there  were  southern 
students  in  the  school  and  also  southern 
teachers,  who  were  told  when  they  accepted 
their  positions  that  there  would  be  colored 
students  who  must  be  treated  the  same  as 
other  students.  He  felt,  however,  that  there 
were  some  things  that  were  expedient  and 
right  to  do,  namely,  asking  us  not  to  report 
when  the  class  was  called  for  the  picture 
and  not  to  attend  the  Friday  dances. 

Personally,  he  didn't  object,  but  there 
were  southern  women  in  the  class  who  ob- 
jected to  being  photographed  with  us,  and 
as  it  was  purely  a  social  affair,  he  felt 
that  their  wishes  should  be  respected. 

He  stated  further  that  this  is  a  white 
man's  school  and  the  picture  will  be  used 
for  advertising  purposes,  "and  we  don't 
want  an  influx  of  Negroes,  although  we  can 
handle  a  certain  number." 

After  he  told  us  how  much  he  thought  of 
colored  folk,  etc.,  he  stated  that  no  differ- 
ence had  been  shown  in  classes,  although 
there  had  been  much  contention  about  our 
going  into  the  swimming  pool,  and  that  no 
darky  had  ever  been  mistreated  in  his 
classes  or  something  similar. 

BITS  FROM  EVERYWHERE 
TTENRY    JOHNS    GIBBONS    writes    in 
■"•-J-  the   Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Public  Ledger: 
Ledger: 

A  headline  in  this  morning's  issue  of  the 
Public  Ledger  reads,  "Bandits  Ate  Marine 
in  Haiti,  Witness  Says,"  by  which  I  am 
reminded  of  a  bon  mot  by  James  WeMon 
Johnson,  the  brilliant  Negro  poet.  He  got 
this  off  in  a  discussion  of  Caribbean  Sea 
affairs  in  New  York  recently,  which  I  at- 
tended. It  was  to  this  effect:  "I  don't  know 
personally  about  rumored  cannibalism  in 
Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  but  you  can  take 
your  choice  between  eating  your  human 
flesh  without  cooking  it  in  that  benighted 
island  and  cooking  your  human  flesh  with- 
out eating  it  in  possibly  no  less  benighted 
Mississippi." 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  said  recently 
in  an  address  at  Leicester,  England: 


"We  ought  to  attempt  more  than  we  have 
done  to  make  people  realize  the  danger 
to  the  future  of  a  colossal  world  conflict 
between  the  white  and  colored  races. 

"The  world  is  drifting  rapidly  to  dissen- 
sion in  the  matter  of  color  division." 

$        $        H* 

Peggy  Shippen,  a  staff  writer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  recites  two  in- 
teresting happenings  based  on  color: 

When  at  school  in  Paris  about  that  time 
[1862],  I  remember  two  mulatto  girls  ap- 
pearing one  day  who  were  assigned  desks 
next  to  mine  in  the  classroom.  My  mother 
being  a  Southerner  and  the  owner  of  a 
plantation  in  Louisiana,  I  had  been  brought 
uip  with  unreasonably  strong  race  preju- 
dice, and  being  only  a  little  girl,  I  stub- 
bornly declined  to  sit  next  to  the  girls.  In 
my  country,  I  stoutly  declared,  such  a  thing 
would  have  been  unheard  of.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  me  that  these  colored  girls  were 
the  daughters  of  the  president  of  Haiti,  Pres- 
ident Geffrard — if  I  remember  right.  The 
fact  did  not  interest  me.  I  stuck  it  out.  So 
did  the  authorities;  and  I  was  put  in  Cov- 
entry. But  in  the  end  I  won,  as  they  moved 
eventually.  Of  course,  I  was  wrong  and  I 
deserved  all  I  got.  But  it  was  an  ordeal 
and  I  had  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion the  influence  of  my  guardian  in  Paris. 

Apropos  of  the  lack  of  race  feeling  among 
the  French,  one  of  my  elders  told  me  that 
she  was  paying  an  afternoon  visit  to  a 
friend  on  her  way  at  home,  where  among 
others  present,  was  a  quiet,  good-looking 
woman  of  the  brunette  type.  The  conver- 
sation turned  on  Alexandre  Dumas  the 
elder,  and  one  of  the  guests  asked  if  it  were 
true  that  he  was  a  Negro.  After  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  amount  of  negroid  blood 
in  the  famous  novelist's  veins,  the  quietlook- 
ing  woman  settled  the  point  for  the  com- 
pany, adding:  "I  think  you  may  credit  my 
statement,  as  I  am  Alexandre  Dumas'  daugh- 
ter!"    Tableau!     Embarrassed  silence!    !    ! 

M.  Georges  Scelle,  professor  of  inter- 
national law  of  the  Faculty  of  Dijon,  writes 
in  V  Information  (Paris)  of  M.  Louis, 
Dantes  Bellegarde,  Haitian  Minister  to 
France: 

We  knew  that  French  culture  was  still 
preserved  in  the  largest  island  of  the 
Antilles,  but  we  would  have  had  difficulty 
in  imagining  that  the  black  republic  could 
send  us  a  man  of  this  worth  and  ability. 
As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  organization  of  intellectual  work, 
the  Haitian  minister  made  an  impression. 
His  discourse  on  the  mandates  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  logical  construction,  of  solid 
thought,  of  measured  eloquence. 
When  he  spoke  of  the  Pan-African  Con- 
gress, when  he  demanded  for  a  colored  man 
a  position  on  the  Commission  of  Colonial 
Mandates,  M.  Bellegarde  not  only  convinced 
but  aroused  the  entire  Assembly. 
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Southern  Aid  Society  of  Virginia,  Inc. 
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RECEIPTS        1921 

Jan.   1,  1921,  Cash   Balance   Brought  Forward $  98,688.17 

Dec.   31,    1921,   Annual    Income    781,392.32 


Gross  Receipts  for  1921   $880,080.49 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Dec.    31,    1921,    Total    Paid    Out    (Including    investments    made    during 

the  year)    $807,957.60 

Cash    Balance    Dec.    31,    1921 .$72,122.89 

ASSETS  LIABILITIES 

Cash   Balance    Dec.    31,    1921 $72,122.89        Capital     Stock     $30,000.00 

Real  Estate    362,266.71        Bills     Payable     (Unmatured     notes     on 

Real     Estate     Mortgages 86,082.48  Purchase  Price  of  another  Company's 

Federal,    State    and    City    Bonds 42,258.00  debit)      60,412.2i4 

Bills    Receivable     12,774.29        Real    Estate    Mortgage    (Mortgage    as- 

Furniture   and   Fixtures 7,500.00  sumed   on   recent    purchase) 4,000.00 

Inventories    of    Sundry    Accts 5,210.81        Deposits     of     Employees 17,400.63 

Ledger    Accounts     7,510.00 

SURPLUS   FUND    468,892.31 


Total     $588,215.18  Total     $588,215.18 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS $    498,892.31 

Total   Amount   of   Claims   Paid  to   Dec.  31,    1921     2,511,894.92 

The  unusual  business  depression  of  1921  was  a  fiery  trial  to  practically  all 
businesses.  The  Industrial  Sick  Benefit  Business  was  especially  adversely  affected 
by  the  lack  of  employment  of  thousands  of  policyholders.  Some  were  forced  to 
retire.  Most  of  them  experienced  a  great  slump  in  the  year's  business.  Only  a  few 
were  able  to  show  an  increase  in  business  over  the  former  year.  The  Southern 
Aid  Society   of   Va.,  Inc.,  was  numbered  among  the  favored  few. 

The  Society  did  its  largest  business  during  1921.  It  served  acceptably  a 
larger  number  of  people  than  ever  before.  It  is  now  better  prepared  to  protect 
its  membership — through  its  New  Liberal  Policy — which  provides  for  One  Small 
Premium,  protection  against  Sickness,  Accident  and  Death. 

District  Offices  and  Agencies  located  throughout  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Southern  Aid  Society  of  Virginia,  Inc. 

Home  Office :  527  N.  Second  Street 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
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National    Training    School 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  School  for  the  Training  of  Colored  Young 
Men  and  Women  for  Service 

Though  it  is  young  in  history,  the  Institution  feels  a  just  pride  in  the  work  thus 
far  accomplished,  for  its  graduates  are  already  filling  many  responsible  positions, 
thus  demonstrating  the  aim  of  the  school  to  train  men  and  women  for  useful 
citizenship. 

DEPARTMENTS  ALREADY  ESTABLISHED 

The  Grammar  Schwol  The  Teacher  Training  Department 

The  Academy  The  Divinity  School 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  The  Commercial  Department 

The  Department  of  Music  The  Department  of  Home  Economics 

The  Department  of  Social  Service 

For  farther  information  and  Catalog,  address 

President    James    E.  Shepard,    Durham,    North    Carolina 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Manual  Training  &  Industrial  School 

FOR  COLORED  YOUTH 

BORDENTOWN,  N.  J. 

A     hlfh     Inttltutlen    far    tha    training    of    wlorw! 
youth.       Excellent     equlpmtnt,     thorough     Instruction, 
wholesome    surrounding*.     Academic   training    for   all 
students. 
Courses  In  carpentry,  agriculture  and  trades  for  boys. 

Including    auto    repairing. 
Courses    In    domestic    solenee    and    domestic    art    for 

girls. 
A  new  trades  building,  thoroughly  equipped. 
New     girls'     dormitory     thoroughly     and      modernly 

equipped. 
Terms  reasonable. 

For    Information    address 
W.  R.  VALENTINE,  Principal 
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Recognized  as  a  college  of  first  class  by 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa State  Boards  of  Education.  Har- 
vard, Boston  University,  University  of 
Illinois  and  University  of  Chicago  repre- 
sented on  its  faculty.  One  hundred 
twenty-seven  in  College  Department,  ses- 
sion 1910-1920.  Several  new  buildings, 
steam  heated  and  electric  lighted. 
M.  W.  DGGAN,  President 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY 

Pioneer  in  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education 

Lincoln  Men  are  Leaders  in  the  various 
professions  in  Forty  States. 

The  College  is  ranked  in  Class  I.  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Address : 

John    B.    Kendall,    D.D.,    Lincoln   University, 
Chester   County,   Penna. 


Cheyney  Training  School  For 
Teachers 

Cheyney,  Pa. 

Made  in  1930  an  accredited  State  Normal  School, 
offering,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Normal  Course  of 
two  years,  professional  three  year  courses  in  Home 
Economics  and  Shop  Work.  A  diploma  from  any  of 
these  courses  makes  a  graduate  eligible  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  A  three-year 
High  School  Course  is  offered  to  all  who  have  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grammar  grade. 
For   further   particulars   and   catalog,    write 

LESLIE    PDrOKDTZY    HILL,    Principal, 

Cheyney,  7a. 
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BODDY 

HAT  more  pathetic,  baffling, 
and  heartrending  case  can 
one  conceive?  Here  is  a 
boy  of  nineteen — too  young 
even  to  have  begun  to  live.  He  is 
comely,  straight,  quick  of  brain,  and 
with  lightning  speed  of  hands.  He 
can  read  and  write.  He  has  spent 
two  years  in  the  high  school.  And  yet 
he  stands  today  a  murderer,  frank 
and  red-handed. 

He  has  been  in  jail;  he  has  been 
in  the  penitentiary;  he  has  been  in 
the  army.  He  has  stolen ;  he  has 
killed.  Now  society  is  going  to  kill 
him.  Why?  Whose  fault  is  it?  Who 
made  this  boy  what  he  is? 

Society  assumes  that  he  is  to  blame, 
but  he  is  not  wholly  to  blame  and  it 
is  barely  possible  that  he  is  not  a  bit 
to  blame.  How  fair  a  chance  to  live 
has  he  had?  First,  it  is  a  question 
if  his  own  family  and  companions  and 
race  have  shown  any  real  and  con- 
tinued interest  in  him.  They  have 
been  content  to  call  his  energy  and 
quickness  and  revolt  against  bonds, 
"badness".  They  have  withdrawn 
from  him  and  let  him  go  his  way.  He 
has  figured  for  years  as  one  of  the 
"bad  boys"  of  Harlem,  for  whose  re- 
form his  own  people  have  had  no  ade- 
quate program  and  for  whose  type 
they  have  had  no  sympathetic  under- 
standing. 

His  city  and  his  country  have 
laughed  at  him,  insulted  him,  hated 
him,  given  him  few  places  for  play 
or  recreation,  and  filled  his  ears  with 
too  true  stories  of  outrage  and  lynch- 
ing.   We  can  kill  this  boy,  and  per- 


haps in  the  horrible  muddle  of  our 
penal  code  there  is  nothing  else  to  do. 

But  one  or  two  things  must  ring 
in  our  ears  forever.  He  said:  "They 
kick  and  knock  you  about  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  station  house." 
They  do  and  we  know  it;  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  outrages  of  our  present 
police  system.  It  has  been  said  that 
Boddy  himself  has  been  beaten  by  the 
police  a  dozen  times  when  they  could 
prove  nothing  against  him.  It  is  said 
the  dead  detectives  have  beaten  and 
killed  unconvicted  Negroes,  and 
slapped  and  insulted  black  women. 

His  mother  said,  "They  taught  him 
to  shoot  in  the  army."  They  did. 
Millions  of  boys  have  lately  been 
taught  to  shoot  in  the  armies  of  the 
world,  and  civilization  is  to  blame  for 
the  murders  which  they  did  in  the 
army  and  for  those  which  they  are 
doing  outside  the  army. 

And  finally,  when  this  boy  is  dead, 
remember  that  the  same  forces  which 
made  him  what  he  was  are  alive  and 
powerful  arid  working  to  make  others 
like  him. 

BLACK  FRANCE 

a  HE  article  by  Norman  Angel  1 
in  The  Freeman  reveals  an 
astonishing  attitude  of  mind 
in  higher  quarters  than  we 
had  hitherto  looked  to  see  it.  To  the 
ordinary  American  or  Englishman, 
we  have  always  realized,  the  race 
question  is  at  bottom  simply  a  matter 
of  the  ownership  of  women ;  white 
men  want  the  right  to  own  and  use 
all  women,  colored  and  white,  and 
they  resent  any  intrusion  of  colored 
men  into  this  domain. 
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This,  as  we  have  said,  has  long 
been  the  attitude  of  the  ordinary 
white  man,  but  we  had  scarcely 
thought  to  see  this  attitude  illustrat- 
ed in  an  article  by  Norman  Angell. 

Mr.  Angell  by  way  of  climax  re- 
minds us  of  the  use  of  white  French 
prostitutes  for  colored  soldiers  in 
France;  and  his  use  of  this  illustra- 
tion is  apparently  not  to  make  us  hate 
prostitution — for  when  was  there  an 
army  that  did  not  thrive  on  prostitu- 
tion and  rape — but  rather  to  make  his 
readers  feel  that  social  equality  in 
France  on  any  plane  is  a  menace  to 
the  modern  Anglo-Saxon  world! 

Of  course  Mr.  Angell  does  not 
say  this  in  so  many  words;  how- 
ever, every  implication  of  his  ar- 
ticle points  this  way.  The  Negroes 
of  Anglo-Saxon  lands  are  uniting  to 
fight  intolerable  aggressions;  they 
are  thinking  black  in  the  face  of  a 
white  world.  French  Negroes,  on 
the  other  hand,  (at  least  the  civilized 
and  the  cultured),  are  thinking 
French  because  they  have  been  treat- 
ed as  men  by  Frenchmen.  This  to 
Mr.  Angell's  mind  constitutes  a  grave 
danger  and  that  danger  is  that  the 
French  policy  of  treating  Negroes 
decently  may  in  the  end  compel  Eng- 
land and  America  to  do  the  same  and 
open  parlors  and  brothels  to  black 
gentlemen  and  soldiers.  This  is  what 
he  calls  the  "Negro  conquest  of 
France",  and  this  is  what  he  fears 
with  a  perfect  Fear! 


HOMICIDES 

HERE  is  a  species  of  propa- 
ganda going  on  against  the 
Negro  which  is  so  subtle  that 
most  people  do  not  notice  it. 


For  instance,  The  Spectator,  an  in- 
surance magazine  periodical,  records 
from  year  to  year  all  homicides, — 
that  is  all  persons  killed  in  the  United 
States  by  criminal  violence.  It  notes 
that  for  every  million  of  population 


in  31  cities  there  are  85  homicides 
and  that  the  rate  is  increasing. 

Then  the  statement,  which  is  writ- 
ten by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  goes  on 
to  say  (the  italics  are  ours)  :  "Fur- 
thermore, it  will  be  noted  that  the 
cities  experiencing  the  highest  rates 
are  those  having  a  large  colored  popu- 
lation." And  comparing  North  and 
South,  he  says  that  the  homicide  rate 
among  the  whites  in  the  South  "is  but 
little  higher  than  for  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  Atlantic  States  and 
below  that  for  the  West.  For  the  col- 
ored race  the  incidence  is  shown  to  be 
four  times  as  frequent  as  among  the 
whites  in  the  South." 

Now  what  is  the  inference  that  any 
number  of  papers  quoting  this  pass- 
age have  made?  It  is  that  the  Negro 
is  a  murderer  and  causes  the  great 
murder  rate  in  the  South.  And  yet  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  the  truth? 
The  truth  is  that  the  Negro  is  MUR- 
DERED four  times  as  fast  as  the 
whites  and  that  the  unfortunate  pre- 
eminence of  the  South  in  murder  is 
because  there  are  so  many  black  folk 
there  to  be  killed. 

In  other  words,  a  fact  which  is  to 
the  shame  of  the  white  race  and  pitia- 
ble for  the  colored  race,  is,  we  had 
almost  said,  deliberately  so  stated 
that  nine  people  out  of  ten  in  the 
United  States  have  twisted  the  facts 
to  the  discredit  of  the  black  South. 

The  Crisis  itself  was  so  puzzled  at 
the  figures  that  it  wrote  Mr.  Hoffman 
to  be  certain,  and  received  from  him 
a  letter  confirming  the  fact:  "The 
term  homicide  as  used  in  my  articles 
...  is  strictly  limited  to  deaths  from 
homicide."  He  also  adds:  "I  have 
always  stood  clearly  upon  the  position 
that  it  was  immaterial  whether  the 
persons  killed  were  white  or  colored. 
The  Negro's  life  economically  as  well 
as  socially  is  as  valuable  and  as 
worthy  as  that  of  a  white  man."  All 
of  which  sounds  very  well  and  yet 
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Mr.  Hoffman  has  allowed  an  ambigu- 
ous statement  to  go  out  under  his  sig- 
nature, and  he  may  still  be  counted 
as  he  was  when  he  published  that 
vicious  book  "Race  Traits  and  Ten- 
dencies of  the  American  Negro", — as 
one  of  the  most  persistent  and  subtle 
enemies  of  the  Negro  race. 

THE  WOMAN'S  NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION 

UR  attention  has  been  called 
in  two  separate  instances  to 
the  Woman's  National  Foun- 
dation of  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  an  imposing  organization.     It 

calls  itself : 

"A  nationwide  movement  to  unify  the 
woman  power  of  the  country  along  civic, 
welfare  and  patriotic  lines.     .     .     . 

"Great  enthusiasm  for  the  movement  is 
reported  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Although  the  Foundation  is  less  than  six 
months  old  it  has  secured  thousands  of  mem- 
bers, acquired  a  million  dollar  national  site 
in  Washington,  and  is  endorsed  and  backed 
by  leading  financiers,  statesmen,  educators 
and  officials. 

"The  board  of  governors  of  the  Founda- 
tion includes  such  nationally  known  women 
as  Mrs.  George  Barne'ct,  wife  of  a  major 
general  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps;  Mrs. 
Stephen  B.  Elkins,  widow  of  former  Sena- 
tor Underwood  of  Alabama;  Mrs.  Charles 
B.  Howry,  wife  of  Judge  Howry  of  the  U. 
S.  Court  of  Claims;  Miss  Janet  Richards, 
the  noted  woman  lecturer;  Mrs.  John  Hays 
Hammond,  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  Mrs. 
James  McDonald,  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea  of 
Pittsburgh;  Mrs.  Sidney  Ballou,  Mrs.  Marie 
Moore  Forrest,  the  celebrated  pageant  writ- 
er; Mrs.  James  Carroll  Frazier,  head  of  the 
Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League, 
Mrs.  Henry  D.  Flood,  wife  of  Representa- 
tive Flood  of  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Maud 
Wood  Park,  national  chairman  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters." 

This  organization  has  high  ideals. 
Its  prospectus  issued  November  15, 
1921,  says: 

"It  is  the  aim  of  the  Foundation  to  edu- 
cate its  members  in  citizenship  and  to  teach 
the  same  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
women  so  that  they  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  duties  they  owe  to  their  country. 

"Organized  womanhood  is  now  recognized 
to  be  the  greatest  dynamic  force  for  good 
in  the  world  today.  If  women  are  united, 
nothing  is  now  outside  of  their  power." 

It  would  have  been  ordinary  hon- 
esty for  this  organization  to  have  said 


that  they  wished  to  confine  their 
membership  to  white  women,  that  all 
their  great  and  high  aims  were  to  be 
held  strictly  within  the  barriers  of 
race.  But  they  did  not  do  this, — 
they  did  not  dare  do  it.  They  were 
too  cowardly  to  let  the  world  know 
what  they  really  believed,  and  there- 
by they  have  made  to  our  knowledge 
two  horrible  mistakes. 

In  the  first  place,  they  appointed 
October  21,  1921,  Mrs.  Ailene  Par- 
son of  Keystone,  W.  Va.,  by  unani- 
mous action  to  their  board  of  gov- 
ernors as  organization  chairman  for 
her  city  and  its  environs.    They  said : 

"You  have  been  selected  for  this  official 
position  of  the  Foundation  from  a  number 
of  nominations  made  by  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Foundation,  by 
United  States  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  your  State,  as  well  as  by 
nationally  prominent  club  women,  and  other 
reliable  sources  who  are  cognizant  of  your 
standing    and    ability." 

Mrs.  Parson  went  to  work,  organ- 
ized her  units  and  sent  in  her  units' 
checks,  whereupon  December  12, 
1921,  she  received  from  Mrs.  Charles 
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B.  Howry,  financial  secretary,  a  letter 
which  stated : 

"We  appreciate  your  interest  in  so 
promptly  forming  a  unit  to  carry  on  our 
work  in  your  locality,  but  are  sorry  to  say 
that  we  cannot  under  our  by-laws  accept 
your  membership  as  this  organization  is 
made  up  entirely  of  Caucasians. 

"We  regret  very  much  that  through  in- 
advertence this  situation  was  not  brought 
to  your  attention." 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Wash- 
ington. A  prominent  colored  artist, 
whose  color  is  not  entirely  visible, 
was  importuned  by  letter  to  join  the 
Foundation.  Assuming  that  they 
must  know  that  she  had  a  great- 
grandfather who  was  a  Negro,  she 
went  to  one  of  their  meetings.  She 
was  welcomed  effusively,  she  was  im- 
portuned to  say  how  she  could  help 
and  what  she  could  do.  She  told 
them  frankly  that  as  a  Negro  she  was 
interested  in  Negro  sculpture.  Her 
hostess  gasped  and  fluttered  and  fin- 
ally with  maladroit  boorishness  told 
her  that  Negroes  were  not  admitted 
to  this  organization. 

What  does  this  all  mean  ?  That  we 
are  losing  something  by  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  Woman's  National 
Foundation?  Certainly  not !  This  is 
but  a  cheap  advertisement  for  social 
climbers.  But  it  does  mean  that  to- 
day movements  that  are  foolish 
enough  to  try  to  draw  the  color  line 
have  not  the  courage  to  say  so.  They 
sneak  down  back  alleys  in  order  to 
keen  the  Negro  "in  his  place." 


MR.  DYER  TO  MR.  JOHNSON 

WISH  to  congratulate  you,  and 
through  you,  the  officers  and 
members  of  your  organization, 
for  the  splendid  assistance  that 
you  have  rendered  to  me  in  carrying 
on  the  fight  for  the  enactment  into  law 
of  legislation  that  will  make  lynching 
a  crime  against  the  United  States. 
The  Bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  is  now  pending  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate has  over  a  year  in  which  to  take 


action  upon  the  Bill  that  passed  the 
House.  I  feel  sure  that  the  United 
States  Senate  will  promptly  and  fa- 
vorably consider  this  very  important 
legislation.  In  my  opinion,  the  Con- 
gress has  not  undertaken  more  im- 
portant legislation  for  a  long  time, 
than  the  enactment  into  law  of  this 
bill.  It  is  to  safeguard  life  from 
mobs. 

The  greatest  blot  upon  the  other- 
wise proud  record  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  the  crime  of 
lynching,  that  has  been  so  prevalent 
in  so  many  portions  of  this  country 
for  the  last  35  to  4Q  years.  Simple 
justice  and  our  obligations  as  a  Na- 
tion to  the  people  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  demands 
that  we  act  with  promptness.  We  have 
already  delayed  this  matter  too  long, 
resulting  in  the  sacrificing  of  lives 
of  many  innocent  people.  We  must 
end  this  horrible  crime,  and  this  leg- 
islation when  enacted  into  law  will 
do  it.  My  best  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion will  be  continued  till  this  legis- 
lation is  put  upon  the  statute  books 
and  enforced  to  the  letter. 

I  trust  that  you,  your  organization, 
and  all  friends  of  this  legislation  will 
continue  the  campaign  till  same  is  en- 
acted into  the  law  of  the  land.  We 
are  sure  to  succeed  if  we  work  to- 
gether and  in  earnest. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  press  of  the  whole  country 
are  for  this  legislation.  There  can  be 
and  there  must  be  no  failure. 

FRED  PROCTOR-FRAUD 

OMPLAINTS  are  coming  to 
us  from  persons  who  paid 
money  for  Crisis  subscrip- 
tions  to   one   Fred   Proctor. 


He  is  not  an  agent  for  The  CRISIS. 
If  he  comes  to  your  community,  please 
escort  him  to  the  police.  The  Crisis 
does  not  employ  traveling  agents  in 
any  capacity. 
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TNDIA  has  been  called  a  land  of  saints, 
■*  the  home  of  religions,  and,  living  up  to 
her  well  earned  reputation,  she  produces 
in  our  own  time  a  man  who  from  sheer  im- 
peccability of  character,  and  extraordinary 
personality,  and  from  loftiness  and  origi- 
nality of  doctrine  and  ideas,  takes  rank  at 
once  among  the  great  men  of  the  world 
whose  mark  is 
high  enough  to 
make  for  them 
a  perm  a  n  e  n  t 
niche  in  the  re- 
pository of  the 
benefactors  o  f 
mankind. 

No  man  who 
is  in  the  least 
interested  in  the 
throbbing  mass 
of  peoples  of  the 
earth  can  fail  to 
take  notice  of 
this  exceptional 
soul  called  forth 
by  a  great  need 
and  destined  to 
make  a  signifi- 
c  a  n  t  contribu- 
tion to  the  very 
human  effort 
which  man  is 
putting  forth  to 
get  himself  out 
of  the  encircling 
gloom  into  the 
promised  land.  I 
say  "destined", 
but  that  is  to 
detract  from  the 
glory  which  al- 
ready enshrines 
Mohandas    Kar- 

amchand  Gandhi.  I  should  speak  in  the  pres- 
ent instead  of  the  future  tense,  for  the 
man  about  whom  I  write,  not  only  will  be 
but  is.  Indeed  he  is  so  vital  a  factor  that 
he  is  called  at  once  the  most  dangerous  yet 
the  most  beloved  man  in  India  today. 
When  Lord  Reading,  the  newly  appoint- 
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ed  viceroy  of  India,  reached  that  country, 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  a  long  heart  to 
heart  talk  with  Mr.  Gandhi.  Writing  in 
the  London  Nation,  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment says: 

"The  saint,  or  Mahatma  (Gandhi)  has 
India  at  his  feet.  The  'intellegentsia'  dif- 
fer from  him  sometimes  in  private,  rarely 

in  public;  prop- 
erty differs  from 
him  and  trem- 
bles ;  the  gov- 
ernment— a  n  y 
government  dif- 
fers from  him 
and  thinks  it  is 
best  to — wait." 

To     ask    who 
this  man  Gandhi 
is,     is     to     ask 
more    than    one 
can     properly 
answer.      To 
many  of  his  In- 
dian countrymen 
he  is  Mahatma, 
or   saint,    a  hu- 
man    being     in 
touch    with    the 
divine,  to  bring 
relief  to  the  suf- 
fering,   food    to 
the  hungry,  and 
satisfaction    t  o 
the  other  physi- 
cal wants  of  In- 
dia;  to  enthusi- 
astic and  ideal- 
i  s  t  i  c    students 
and  members  of 
the    e  d  u  c  a  ted 
class,      and      to 
many  leaders  in 
political    life    he 
is     the     embodi- 
ment  of   a   great   challenge,    which,    if   an- 
swered, must  lead  out  into  the  possession  of 
not    only    that    which    the   body    needs    and 
must  have,  but  into  that  indefinable  realm 
of  the   mind   and   spirit,   the   imponderable 
kingdom    of    the    soul — a    possession    which 
may  sound  very  theoretical  and  impractic- 
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able,  yet  one  which  is  the  very  stuff  that 
life,  and  living,  human  well  being,  and 
achievement  are  made  of. 

Mr.  Ben  Spoor  of  the  British  Labor  Party, 
who  went  to  India  to  represent  that  organi- 
zation at  the  Indian  National  Congress, 
writes : 

"The  West  has  produced  a  Lenin,  strong, 
masterful,  relentless  alike  in  logic  and 
method.  The  East  has  given  birth  to  a 
Gandhi,  equally  strong,  masterful  and  re- 
lentless. But  whilst  the  former  pins  his 
faith  on  force,  the  latter  relies  on  non-re- 
sistance. One  trusts  the  sword,  the  other 
the  spirit.  In  an  extraordinary  manner 
these  men  appear  to  incarnate  those  fund- 
amentally opposing  forces  that — behind  all 
the  surface  struggle  of  our  day — are  striv- 
ing for  the  mastery." 

A  learned  man  of  India  writes  that  no 
one  can  understand  Mr.  Gandhi's  crusade 
who  does  not  know  Mr.  Gandhi.  Let  us 
dispose  briefly  of  the  common  facts  of  his 
life  and  then  undertake  to  see  the  man  as 
he  is. 

Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  was  born 
of  an  old  Bania  family,  resident  in  Kath- 
iawar,  India,  October  2,  1869.  Politics  ap- 
pears to  be  the  heritage  of  his  fathers. 
Through  business  enterprise  they  had  ac- 
cumulated some  wealth.  His  mother,  an 
orthodox  Hindu  lady,  rigidly  observing  re- 
ligious obligations,  performing  in  the  high- 
est manner  her  duties  as  wife  and  mother, 
could  be  expected  to  demand  of  her  children 
the  most  desirable  qualities  of  character. 
From  the  records  one  reads,  young  Gandhi 
was  no  disappointment' to  her.  Mohandas 
Gandhi  received  his  early  training  in  Kath- 
iawar  and  his  final  academic  instruction  in 
London,  where  he  qualified  as  a  barrister- 
at-law.  It  is  reported  of  him  during  his 
stay  in  London,  that  he  was  rich  and  clever, 
of  a  cultivated  family,  gentle  and  modest 
in  manner.  He  dressed  and  behaved  like 
other  people.  There  was  nothing  particu- 
lar about  him:  to  show  that  he  had  taken 
a  Jain  vow  to  abstain  from  wine,  from 
flesh,  and  from  sexual  intercourse.  He 
took  his  degree  and  became  a  successful 
lawyer  in  Bombay,  but  he  cared  more  for 
religion  than  for  law.  Gradually  his  as- 
ceticism began  to  show  itself.  He  gave  away 
all  his  money  to  good  causes,  except  the 
most  meagre  allowance.  He  took  vows  of 
poverty.  He  gradually  ceased  a  large  part 
of  his  practice  at  law  because  his  religion 


forbade  him  to  take  part  in  a  system  which 
tried  to  do  right  by  violence. 

The  beginning  of  Mr.  Gandhi's  larger  life 
was  in  South  Africa,  whither  he  had  been 
induced  to  go  in  connection  with  an  Indian 
legal  case  of  some  difficulty.  It  is  worth 
while  to  relate  his  first  experience  after 
disembarking  at  the  port  of  Durban  in 
Natal.  Brought  up  in  the  British  tradition 
of  the  equality  of  all  British  subjects,  an 
honored  guest  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
he  found  that  in  the  colony  of  Natal  he 
was  regarded  as  an  outcast.  When  he  ap- 
plied for  admission  as  an  advocate  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Natal,  he  was  opposed  by 
the  law  society  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
did  not  contemplate  that  a  colored  person 
should  practice.  Fortunately,  the  supreme 
court  viewed  the  matter  in  another  light 
and  granted  the  application,  but  Mr.  Gandhi 
received  sudden  warning  of  what  awaited 
him  in  years  to  come. 

If  this  was  the  test  of  fire  through  which 
a  great  man  was  to  pass,  it  was  certainly 
not  a  fire  which  consumed,  but  rather  one 
which  kindled  all  the  nobler  qualities  of 
his  soul,  and  sent  him  forth  purged  of 
whatever  dross  he  may  have  had — Mahat- 
ma  Gandhi,  both  feared  and  loved.  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Murray,  writing  in  the  Hib- 
bert  Journal,  relates  the  significant  part 
of  Mr.  Gandhi's  South  African  experience: 

"In  South  Africa,  there  are  some  150,- 
000  Indians,  chiefly  in  Natal,  and  the  South 
African  government,  feeling  that  the  color 
question  in  its  territories  was  quite  suf- 
ficiently difficult  already,  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  immigration  of  any  more  Indians 
and  if  possible  to  expel  those  who  were  al- 
ready there.  This  could  not  be  done.  It 
violated  a  treaty;  it  was  opposed  by  Natal, 
where  much  of  the  industry  depended  on 
Indian  labor;  and  it  was  objected  to  by 
the  Indian  government  and  the  home  gov- 
ernment. Then  began  a  long  struggle.  The 
whites  of  South  Africa  determined  to  make 
life  in  South  Africa  undesirable,  if  not  for 
all  Indians,  at  least  for  all  Indians  above 
the  coolie  class.  Indians  were  specially 
taxed;  were  made  to  register  in  a  degrad- 
ing way;  their  thumb  prints  were  taken  by 
the  police  as  if  they  were  criminals.  If, 
owing  to  the  scruples  of  the  government, 
the  law  was  in  any  case  too  lenient,  patri- 
otic mobs  undertook  to  remedy  the  defect. 
Quite  early  in  the  struggle  the  Indians  in 
South  Africa  asked  Mr.  Gandhi  to  come  and 
help  them-  He  came  as  a  barrister  in  1893 ; 
he  was  forbidden  to  plead;  he  proved  his 
right  to  plead;  he  won  his  case  against  the 
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Asiatic   Exclusion  Act  on  grounds  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  returned  to  India. 

"Gandhi  came  again  in  1895.  He  was 
amost  mobbed  and  nearly  killed  at  Durban. 
I  will  not  tell  in  detail  how  he  settled  down 
eventually  in  South  Africa  as  a  leader  and 
counsellor  to  his  people;  how  he  began  a 
settlement  in  the  country  outside  Durban 
where  the  workers  should  live  directly  on 
the  land  and  be  bound  by  a  vow  of  poverty. 
For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  con- 
stant passive  resistance  to  the  government 
and  constant  efforts  to  raise  and  ennoble 
the  inward  life  of  the  Indian  community. 
But  he  was  unlike  other  strikers  or  re- 
sisters  in  this :  that  mostly  the  resister 
takes  advantage  of  any  difficulty  of  the 
government  in  order  to  press  his  claim  the 
harder.  Mr.  Gandhi,  when  the  government 
was1  in  any  difficulty  that  he  thought  seri- 
ous, always  relaxed  his  resistance  and  of- 
fered help.  In  1899  came  the  Boer  War. 
Gandhi  immediately  organized  an  Indian 
Red  Cross  Unit.  There  arose  a  popular 
movement  for  refusing  it  and  treating  it 
as  seditious.  But  it  was  needed.  The  sol- 
diers wanted  it;  it  served  throughout  the 
war,  and  was  mentioned  in  dispatches  and 
thanked  publicly  for  its  skillful  work  and 
courage  under  fire.  In  1904  there  was  an 
outbreak  of  plague  in  Johannesburg,  and 
Mr.  Gandhi  had  a  private  hospital  opened 
before  the  government  had  begun  to  act.  In 
1906  there  was  a  native  rebellion  in  Natal. 
Gandhi  raised  and  personally  led  a  corps 
of  stretcher  bearers  whose  work  seems  to 
have  proved  particularly  dangerous  and 
painful-  Gandhi  was  thanked  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Natal  ^nd  shortly  afterward 
thrown  in  jail  in  Johannesburg. 

"Lastly,  in  1913,  when  he  was  being  re- 
peatedly thrown  into  prison  among  prison- 
ers of  the  lowest  class  and  his  followers  in 
jail  were  to  the  number  of  2,500 ;  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  general  strike  of  Indians  in 
the  Transvaal  and  in  Natal,  there  occurred 
the  sudden  and  dangerous  strike  which  en- 
dangered for  a  time  the  very  existence  of 
the  organized  society  in  South  Africa.  From 
the  ordinary  agitator's  point  of  view,  the 
game  was  in  Gandhi's  hands.  He  had  only 
to  strike  his  hardest.  Instead,  he  gave  or- 
ders for  his  people  to  resume  work  until 
the  government  should  be  safe  again.  I 
cannot  say  how  often  he  was  imprisoned, 
how  often  mobbed  and  assaulted,  and  what 
pains  wer^  taken  to  mortify  and  humiliate 
him  in  public.  But  by  1913  the  Indian  case 
had  been  taken  up  by  Lord  Hardinge  and 
the  government  of  India.  An  imperial  com- 
mission reported  in  his  favor  on  most  of 
the  points  at  issue  and  an  act  was  passed 
entitled  the  Indian  Relief  Act." 

Manifestly,  a  man  of  such  lofty  ideals, 
so  perfectly  displayed  in  practice  is  bound 
to  exert  no  small  influence  in.  a  country 
like  India  at  this  period  of  her  life.  In 
order  to  understand  the  man  himself  in  re- 


lation to  his  country  it  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  observe  a  few  facts  of  the  political 
history  of  India. 

India  was  the  contemporary  of  great 
Egypt,  ancient  Assyria  and  Persia,  but  un- 
like her  contemporaries  of  antiquity,  she 
lives.  They  are  dead.  Through  a  continu- 
ous period  running  back  to  most  archaic 
times,  she  has  come  with  her  literature,  her 
religions,  her  customs — in  short — with  all 
that  makes  her  justly  proud  today.  One 
could  go  on  and  state  what  has  become 
the  classic  theme  of  the  demands  of  con- 
temporary India.  We  cannot  consider  here 
the  interesting  facts  of  her  kingdoms  and 
empires,  her  wars  and  warriors,  of  which 
the  Mahabharata  so  gloriously  sings;  nor 
of  the  coming  of  Islam  and  the  great  em- 
pires of  the  Moguls.  It  is  certainly  not 
possible  to  write  here  of  Indian  society — 
of  caste;  of  poverty  widespread  and  dazz- 
ling wealth ;  of  the  depth  of  illiteracy  which 
grips  the  country  octopus-like  and  a  cul- 
ture and  education  as  noted  for  their  lit- 
erary and  scholarly  achievements  as  for 
their  far  reach  back  into  the  haze  of  un- 
historical  days;  of  marriage,  home,  and  the 
family. 

India  has  for  centuries  been  a  land  much 
desired  by  Europe.  Every  school  boy  re- 
members that  it  was  this  land  that  Colum- 
bus sought  in  1492.  The  immense  wealth 
of  that  country  as  it  lured  on  the  bold  dis- 
coverer of  America,  in  the  same  way  was 
the  object  of  expeditions  of  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  French,  Austrians  and  Germans. 
The  tragic  results  of  their  seeking,  both  to 
themselves  and  to  India,  form  interesting 
yet  harrowing  reading.  Intrigue,  murder, 
robbery — wholesale  pillage — all  for  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies! 

In  1600  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  char- 
ter to  what  became  known  later  as  the 
East  India  Company.  This  company  estab- 
lished in  India  trading-posts  and  settle- 
ments and  built  forts  to  protect  its  ports  and 
settlements.  It  sent  out  governors  and  a 
governor-general  and  when  it  applied  at 
London  for  charters  and  courts  of  justice,  it 
»-ot  charters  and  courts  of  justice;  then  fol- 
lows the  sordid  yet  romantic  periods  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Lord  Clive  and  others 
(see  Macaulay  and  Burke),  until  the  East 
India  Company  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Sepoy 
War  of  1857  and  the  British  crown  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  this  country  and  its  mil- 
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lions  in  1858.  Upon  and  out  of  this  more 
than  half-century  of  foreign  rule,  a  rule 
of  which  one  reads  great  good  and  much 
evil,  comes  what  is  today  termed  "Indian 
unrest",  and  upon  the  very  crest  of  this 
wave  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  occu- 
pies his  position. 

These  315,000,000  people,  largely  poor  and 
illiterate,  though  with  a  highly  cultured  and 
educated  leadership,  what  is  it  they  want 
and  in  what  is  it  that  Gandhi  is  for  many 
of  them  the  spokesman?  In  the  past  the 
leaders  have  with  their  might  protested 
against  a  bureaucratic  government  vested 
in  a  foreign  civil  service.  Indian  national 
gatherings  of  the  past  have  recommended 
again  and  again  that  "measures  be  taken 
by  government  to  organize  and  develop  In- 
dian industries",  and  also  "that  invidious 
distinctions  here  and  abroad  between  his 
Majesty's  Indian  and  other  subjects  be  re- 
moved by  redeeming  pledges  of  provincial 
autonomy  and  recognizing  India  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  a  federated  empire.  At  the 
December  meeting  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  the  Hon.  Mr.  Srinivasa  Sastri 
moved  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Federation, 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  regime  con- 
ferring a  measure  of  self-government  on 
the  people  of  India  must  be  signalized  by  a 
comprehensive  measure  abolishing  all  dis- 
tinctions in  law  based  merely  on  the  race 
of  an  individual,  and  urged  in  particular 
that  provisions  in  the  criminal  law  of  India 
conferring  upon  Europeans  and  Americans 
certain  privileges  and  rights  must  be  re- 
pealed at  an  early  date." 

One  could  mention  an  almost  unending 
list  of  complaints,  demands,  memorials  and 
resolutions.  Each  year  it  appears  the  lead- 
ers of  the  people  have  become  more  bold  and 
have  given  increased  expression  to  their 
larger  and  national  aspiration.  A  demand 
granted  has  only  served  to  reveal  their  mis- 
erable weakness  and  the  mighty  strength  of 
the  power  that  granted  it.  Thus  has  a  new 
state  of  mind  come  upon  this  country  almost 
with  the  suddenness  of  the  dawn  of  day 
but  with  the  same  surety  of  travel  and 
background  as  that  upon  which  dawn  de- 
pends. Instead  of  a  half  loaf,  the  whole 
is  desired.  The  same  sort  of  patience  is  no 
longer  advocated  and  a  conditional  loyalty 
to  the  British  Empire  is  preached. 

Without  doubt  the  war  primarily  and 
other  subsequent  developments  have  given 


the  immediate  impetus  to  the  rising  tide 
of  new  and  popular  thought.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible for  almost  every  Indian  to  name  spe- 
cifically definite  overt  acts  and  administra- 
tive measures  which  led  an  erstwhile  pa- 
tient and  philosophic  people  into  a  state 
which  an  unfriendly  reporter  characterizes 
as  "an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  heat  and 
an  horizon  obscured  by  smoke  screens  of 
racial  passion".  Of  the  overt  acts,  the  one 
which  touched  the  very  quick  of  the  people's 
heart,  was  the  Amritsar  massacre  whereby 
several  hundred  Indian  men,  women  and 
children  were  shot  dead  under  the  order  of 
a  British  general  and  hundreds  of  others 
were  left  wounded.  And  this  because  these 
unarmed  people  refused  to  obey  the  order 
of  the  British  general  to  disperse! 

In  the  second  place,  the  Moslems  of  In- 
dia are  dissatisfied  over  the  turn  events 
have  taken  during  the  past  three  years 
which,  they  claim,  humiliate  Islam  and  com- 
pletely subjugates  the  Mohammedan  world 
to  the  Christian.  Their  deepest  feelings 
are  stirred  over  what  is  to  them  a  studied 
insult  to  their  religion.  The  very  heart 
of  India's  racial  self-respect  is  stirred.  But 
behind  these  two  questions  just  referred  to 
the  New  Republic  states:  "There  is  a  great- 
er and  all  embracing  one,  that  of  national 
wrong  and  shame  of  which  every  Indian  is 
sensitive." 

Upon  a  governmental  report  on  the  Am- 
ritsar massacre  Mr.  Gandhi  writes :  "The 
condonation  of  the  Punjab  atrocities  has 
completely  shattered  my  faith  in  the  good 
intentions  of  the  government  and  the  na- 
tion supporting  it."  Writing  on  "the  situa- 
tion and  the  remedy",  Mr.  G.  A.  Natesan, 
an  Indian,  finishes  with  the  remark,  "The 
people  of  India  have  lost  faith  in  British 
justice". 

Thus  begins  the  newer  attitude  of  In- 
dian leaders  towards  Britain!  New  terms, 
or  rather  old  terms  with  new  meanings  are 
now  the  order  of  the  day.  Swaraj,  non- 
cooperation,  non-violence,  and  Gandhism, 
are  the  terms  which  have  turned  the  eyes 
of  the  world  upon  the  man  responsible  for 
their  use,  and  have  won  for  him  the  de- 
voted following  of  great  masses  of  his  own 
people. 

At  the  35th  session  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  held  at  Nagpur,  India,  in  De- 
cember, 1920,  Mr.  Gandhi  moved  in  the 
open    Congress:   "That   the   object   of   this 
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Congress  is  the  attainment  of  Swaraj  by  all 
legitimate  and  peaceful  ends".  The  motion 
was  opposed,  but  it  was  carried  with  a  large 
majority  and  by  its  passage  it  made  Mr. 
Gandhi  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Gandhi  explains  what  is  meant 
by  Sivaraj,  or  home  rule  or  national  rule 
as  follows: 

"Swaraj  means  a  state  such  that  we,  can 
maintain  our  separate  existence  without  the 
presence  of  the  English.  If  it  is  to  be  a 
partnership,  it  must  be  a  partnership  at 
will.  There  can  be  no  Swaraj  without  our 
feeling  and  being  the  equals  of  Englishmen. 
Today  we  feel  that  we  are  dependent  upon 
them  for  our  internal  and  external  secur- 
ity, Ifor  our  armed  peace  between  Hindus 
and  Mussulmans  for  our  education,  and  for 
the  supply  of  our  daily  wants.  The  Rajahs 
are  dependent  upon  the  British  for  their 
power,  and  the  millionaires  for  their  mil- 
lions. The  British  know  our  helplessness 
*  *  *  to  get  Sivaraj  then  is  to  get  rid 
of  our  helplessness." 

But  how  is  this  great  miracle  to  be 
wrought  in  India?  Non-cooperation  is  the 
war-cry  of  Mr.  Gandhi's  non-violent  cru- 
sade. It  is  his  first  and  most  powerful 
weapon.  This  is  the  general  scheme  of  the 
principle  of  non-cooperation  as  proposed  by 
the  Indian  National  Congress: 

1.  Giving  up  of  all  British  titles  and  hon- 

orary offices 

2.  Boycott  of  all  official  functions 

3.  Withdrawal    of    all    students    from    all 

government  owned  or  aided  schools, 
and  the  establishment  of  Indian  Na- 
tional schools 


4.  Boycott  of  British  courts  by  Indian  law- 

yers and  litigants  and  the  establish- 
ment of  private  courts  of  arbitration 

5.  Refusal  of  Indians  to  be  candidates  for 

the  new  assemblies  and  the  total  ab- 
stinence from  all  voting 

6.  Boycott  of  English-made  goods. 

In  commenting  on  the  effectiveness  of 
non-cooperation  in  Mr.  Gandhi's  program, 
Mr.  B.  K.  Roy,  a  Hindu,  writes  in  the  In- 
dependent : 

"Mr.  Gandhi  has  fired  the  imaginations 
of  the  people,  and  the  non-cooperation 
movement  is  meeting  with  tremendous  suc- 
cess. Many  titleholders  like  Rabindranath 
Tagore  have  given  up  their  titles.  Women 
like  Sarajina  Neidee  and  Sarala  Devi  have 
given  back  their  medals  of  honor  for  war- 
service,  thousands  of  students  have  left 
British  colleges  and  national  institutions 
are  being  established." 

The  second  outstanding  factor  in  Mr. 
Gandhi's  program  is  the  idea  and  practice 
of  non-violence  or  passive  resistance.  Like 
the  principle  of  non-cooperation,  it  kills 
without  striking  its  adversary.  More  than 
that,  it  disarms  its  enemies. 

Behold  a  man  who  has  ancient  and  great 
India  at  his  feet;  whom  a  powerful  govern- 
ment is  afraid  to  arrest;  who  causes  visit- 
ing members  of  royalty  to  be  snubbed;  who 
threatens  as  a  last  resort  to  lead  his  peo- 
ple in  an  anti-tax  paying  crusade,  thus 
striking  at  the  very  root  of  government;  a 
man  who  professes  to  love  his  enemies  and 
who  refuses  to  take  advantage  of  or  em- 
barrass government  in  a  crisis! 
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r^pHOSE  of  us  who  read  Mr.  Hill's  "Ar- 
•*■  mageddon"  a  few  years  ago  doubtless 
expected  something  in  a  "higher  mood" 
than  what  we  find  in  his  present  volume. 
For  his  verse,  while  very  sweet  and  musi- 
cal, fails  with  but  few  exceptions  to  reach 
great  heights.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  an 
attraction  persists  and  finally  outweighs 
the  sense  of  disappointment  for  these  poems 
are  a  manifestation  of  the  reaction  which 
so  many  of  us  feel,  but  cannot  express,  to 
beauty,  to  truth,  to  the  presence  of  im- 
ponderable things.  So  we  are  grateful  to 
Mr.  Hill  for  his  sensitiveness  of  spirit  and 
his  happy  feeling  for  words  which  makes  the 
expression  possible.  He  makes  one  think  of 
Wordsworth  at  his  best  and  worst.  What 
one  does  like  one  likes  immensely  and  won- 
ders how  he  found  just  the  words  to  say 
it.  And  what  one  does  not  like,  one  does 
not  like  at  all.  In  the  "Lines  Written  In 
The  Alps  Above  Chamounix",  Mr.  Hill  has 
caught  the  very  essence  of  the  feeling  which 
comes  to  one  confronted  by  such  a  spectacle 
of  nature.  Life  beyond  these  natural  bound- 
aries may  seethe  and  roar.  But  here  is  rest. 
As  an  interpreter  of  the  emotions  aroused 
by  certain  stimuli  either  of  the  times  or  of 


environments  Mr.  Hill  excels.  It  is  only 
when  he  writes  in  the  vein  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher  that  one  becomes  impatient 
and  wishes  he  would  cease  to  dwarf  and 
restrain  his  fine  and  decidedly  classical 
gift. 


"Batouala"  is  really  what  its  sub-title  in- 
dicates, a  story  of  actual  Negro  life  (verit- 
able roman  negre)  and  because  it  is  it  dif- 
fers absolutely  from  any  concept  which  we 
in   this   Western   World   have   of   life.     In 
fact  it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  de- 
scription  of    Negro   existence   differs    from 
its  manifestation  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 
For  Maran  is  writing  of  the  people  of  the 
equatorial     regions     whose    customs     differ 
from  those  of  the  people  of  the  coast  towns. 
Batouala  is  an  African  chief  and  the  novel 
is  an  account  of  his  life,  his  love  and  his 
death.     The  familiar  romantic  situation  is 
there,  the  husband  Batouala,  the  wife  (one 
of  nine),  Yassiguindji,  and  the  favored  lover 
Bissibingui.    But  the  telling  and  the  setting 
are  anything  but  familiar.      Rene   Maran, 
though  a  native  of  Guadaloupe,   has  lived 
with  these  people  many  years  and  he  tells 
with  a  wealth  of  detail  and  great  plainness 
what  he  has  seen.    His  methods  are  realistic 
and  objective  and  the  result  is  that  we  see 
the  drowsy  African  village,  its  awful  pov- 
erty, its  lassitude,  its  domestic  life  as  typi- 
fied   by   the   "mokoundji"    (chief)    and   his 
family,    its    hunting    expeditions,    its    calls 
on  the  tom-tom.     And  last,  but  not  least, 
the  orgies  of  the  native  feasts  and  dances. 
These  last  shock  us ;  from  our  point  of  view 
they   are   too   raw,   too   unvarnished.     Yet 
Maran  is  never  offensive,  never  suggestive. 
The  genius   of  the   French  language  takes 
care  of  that.     The  color  problem  is  only  in- 
directly indicated  in  the  story  proper,  but 
the  preface  contains  a  white-hot  indictment 
against  "civilization,  the  pride  of  Europeans 
but  the  slaughter-house  of  innocents  *  *  * 
not  a  torch,  but  a  conflagration  which  con- 
sumes  everything  it   touches." 

This  is  really  a  great  novel.  It  is  artistic, 
overwhelming  in  its  almost  cinema-like 
sharpness  of  picturization.  And  there  lies 
its   strength.     No  propaganda,   no  preach- 
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ments,  just  an  actual  portrayal  of  life  from 
the  moment  when  Batouala  awakes,  yawn- 
ing, scratching  himself,  meditating  on  the 
relative  values  of  going  back  to  sleep  and 
getting  up,  to  the  moment  when  in  the 
agony  caused  by  his  noisome,  festering 
wound  he  rises  in  his  death  jealousy  and 
confronts  the  lovers,  aghast,  shrinking,  al- 
most plastering  themselves  against  the 
wall. 


No  one  can  doubt  the  value  of  "Unsung 
Heroes".  It  is  just  the  sort  of  book  we  need 
to  offset  the  tendency  of  American  schools 
to  impress  upon  children  of  both  races  that 
the  only  heroes  in  the  world  have  been 
white  heroes.  For  "Unsung  Heroes"  tells 
the  story  of  those  black  men,  Douglass  and 
Attucks,  Henson  and  Washington,  and 
others,  who  did  their  part  in  adding  to  the 
glory  of  American  History.  It  is  a  book 
that  ought  to  be  in  every  home  and  a  sup- 
plementary text-book  at  least  in  every 
school.  The  influence  of  the  printed  word  is 
so  great  that  these  stories  gain  greater  au- 
thenticity by  the  mere  placing  of  them 
between  the  covers  of  a  volume,  instead  of 
leaving  them  as  we  have  too  long  in  the 
form  of  anecdotes  and  personal  recollec- 
tions to  be  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.  It  is  because  of  this  influence  that  we 
wish  Mrs.  Haynes  had  looked  more  care- 
fully to  her  diction  and  to  the  rounding  of 
her  periods.  Noble  subjects  are  still  more 
enhanced  by  noble  treatment.  However,  the 
stories  are  there  to  fulfill  the  need  of  our 
children  and  that  is  the  main  thing.  A 
pleasing  and  novel  feature  of  the  book  is 
its  illustrations  which  also  are  the  work 
of  colored  artists,  Laura  Wheeler,  Hilda 
Wilkinson,  Carlton  Thorpe  and  Marcellus 
Hawkins. 


The  "History  of  Liberia"  might  also  be 
called  a  "History  of  Slavery",  for  almost  a 
third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
that  institution.  For  the  rest  it  is  a  work 
of  careful  though  uninspired  research  and 
the  student  of  Africa  who  wishes  to  clear 
up  his  ideas  about  the  Dark  Continent  be- 
ginning with  Liberia  would  do  well  to  put 
in  two  or  three  hours  reading  Mr.  Walker's 
effort.  He  would  learn  that  the  plant  and 
animal  life  of  the  little  republic  are  differ- 
ent for  some  strange  reason  from  the  other 
countries    of    West    Africa,    that   the    bulk 


of  the  population  consists  of  uncivilized  na- 
tives constantly  seeping  in  from  the  hinter- 
land and  yet  that  the  governing  class  is 
composed  of  some  12,000  American-Liber- 
ians.  The  country  is  rich  in  practically 
untapped  supplies  of  gold,  garnets,  mica  and 
sapphires.  The  Kru  and  Vai  tribes  have 
played  a  large  part  in  the  development  of 
Liberia,  and  France  and  England  have  done 
their  share  toward  its  retardation.  Most 
of  us  will  agree  with  the  author's  desire 
that  missionaries  should  no  longer  try  to 
thrust  the  customs  of  the  white  man  upon 
the  natives.  We  should  like  to  see  Liberia 
while  developing  creeds  and  customs  which 
will  enable  her  to  cope  with  foreign  meth- 
ods, stick  to  her  own  system  of  dress  and 
ethics  and  traditions. 


Dr.  Turner's  little  book  is  especially  val- 
uable to  colored  people  because  the  ring- 
worm, it  has  been  proved,  works  more  rav- 
ages among  Negroes  than  among  whites. 
All  phases  of  this  disease  are  traced,  its 
history  given,  its  manifestations  differenti- 
ated, a  diagnosis  and  a  definite  remedy  pre- 
sented. Already  a  bad  epidemic  of  ring- 
worm in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  has  been  wiped  out  by  Dr.  Turner's 
efforts.  The  book  has  the  endorsement  of 
Walter  S.  Cornell,  M.D.,  Director  of  Medi- 
cal Inspection  in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


Dr.  Heifetz's  chronicle  adds  another 
chapter  to  the  history  of  prejudice.  In  182 
pages  he  gives  an  account  of  the  cruellest 
and  bloodiest  butcheries  of  human  beings 
that  the  world  can  ever  have  known.  The 
pogroms  of  the  eighties  of  the  19th  century 
were  different  from  those  of  more  recent 
times.  They  were  instituted  under  the 
czaristic  regime  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  dissatisfied  masses  from  social  and  'po- 
litical abuses,  but  they  were  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  possessions  of  the  Jews 
rather  than  at  their  lives.  Women  were 
violated,  "men  were  beaten  (but  not  to 
death)",  and  property  was  wantonly  and 
completely  destroyed.  In  the  later  pog- 
roms from  1903  on,  cold-blooded  murder 
was  introduced  reaching  its  culmination  in 
1919  in  a  total  of  30,500  people  killed  in 
the  Ukraine  alone.  All  this  bloodshed  and 
madness  arose  from  the  conviction  real  or 
pretended  of  Denikin  and  his  associates  in 
the  Ukraine  that  the  Soviet  power  was  a 
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Jewish  power  and  that  "the  armed  fight 
against  the  Soviet  power  must  be  supported 
and  strengthened  by  Jewish  pogroms."  The 
terrible  statements  of  the  text  of  this  book 
are  supported  by  an  appendix  containing 
signed  reports  of  participants  and  specta- 
tors. The  whole  volume  is  a  bloodstained 
commentary  on  latter-day   civilization. 


With  his  usual  scholarly  thoroughness  Dr. 
Woodson  has  traced  for  us  the  history  of 
the  church  from  its  slightest  manifestations 
in  Latin  America  to  the  form  in  which  we 
know  it  today.  It  makes  an  attractive  and 
interesting  narrative  much  more  readable 
than  most  of  its  author's  former  works, 
and  by  the  same  token  not  as  good  a  text 
book,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its 
authenticity  and  Dr.  Woodson's  complete 
acquaintance  with  his  subject.  The  Angli- 
cans and  Quakers  were  the  first  to  take  up 
the  work  of  proselyting  Negroes.  But  the 
ritual  of  the  one  and  the  supreme  simplicity 
of  the  other  alike  baffled  the  mentality  of 
the  ordinary  17th  century  Negro,  who 
turned  with  better  results  to  the  Methodist 
and  Baptist  sects  and  in  these  camps  he 
has  practically  remained  ever  since.  Dr. 
Woodson  looks  on  the  latter-day  Negro 
Church  as  a  social  institution  whose  role 
is  "to  keep  the  fire  burning  on  the  altar 
until  the  day  when  men  again  become  rev- 
erent". The  loss  of  interest  in  the  church 
which   the  white  world  has   experienced  is 


fittingly  stressed  as  well  as  the  iniquitc 
part  played  by  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  as  . 
tool  of  capitalists  to  keep  the  colored  Amt 
icans  out  of  Africa.  The  book  contains 
careful  index  and  several  instructive  ai 
interesting  foot-notes  and  is  profusely  i 
lustrated. 


The  personal  note  running  through  Chap- 
lain Steward's  narrative  frees  it  from  the 
usual  dry-as-dust  quality  of  a  history.  His 
fifty  years  in  the  ministry  have  been  spent 
in  visiting  and  meeting  many  places  and 
people  and  his  book  is  an  account  of  all  he 
has  seen  and  done.  Secular  affairs  are  in- 
terwoven with  his  pulpit  adventures.  He 
has  seen  the  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruc- 
tion, encounters  between  freedom  and  ex- 
slave  holders,  as  well  as  the  development  of 
the  A.  M.  E.  Church.  Out  of  his  copious 
notes  he  gives  us  selections  from  sermons 
and  addresses  and  little  pictures  of  his  re- 
lationships with  men  well  known  to  those 
familiar  with  outstanding  figures  in  Negro 
history.  His  book  is  not  at  any  time  his- 
torical in  the  sense  of  Dr.Woodson's  book. 
It  is  too  personal  for  that.  Thus  the  latter 
third  of  the  narrative  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  account  of  his  life  in  the 
army  and  his  travels  abroad.  But  it  often 
furnishes  a  good  commentary  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  on  the  happen- 
ings among  colored  people  in  the  United 
States. 


POEMS 


Langston  Hughes 


QUESTION 

WHEN  the  old  junk  man  Death 
Comes  to  gather  up  our  bodies 
And  toss   them   into  the   sack   of  oblivion. 
I  wonder  if  he  will  find 

The    corpse    of    a    white    multi-millionaire 
Worth  more  pennies  of  eternity, 
Than  the  black  torso  of 
A   Nesrro   cotton-nicker9 


THE  NEW  MOON 

fT1  HERE'S  a  new,  young  moon  riding  the 
-*•     hills  tonight; 

There's  a  sprightly,  young  moon  exploring 
the  clouds; 

There's  a  half-shy,  young  moon  veiling  her 
face  like  a  virgin, 

Waiting  for  her  lover. 


MEXICAN  MARKET  WOMAN 

nnHIS   ancient  hag 
■*■       Who  sits  upon  the  ground 
Selling  her  scanty  wares 
Day  in,  day  round, 

Has    known    high    wind-swept    mountains; 
And  the  sun  has  made 
Her  skin  so  brown. 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
(The  full  report  is  in  press) 
ATI/"  G.  SIMMONS,  "Imperial  Wizard" 
™  *  •  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  has  called 
the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  the  chief  opponent  of 
the  Klan.  At  the  trial  of  John  Williams, 
accused  of  murdering  Negro  peons,  in  Jas- 
per County,  Ga.,  a  special  challenge  was 
made  of  the  talesmen  to  see  if  they  were 
members  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  or  if  vol- 
untary counsel  in  the  case  had  received 
any  part  of  their  pay  from  our  Associa- 
tion. Such  strains  indicate  our  growing 
influence. 

During  the  last  year  our  chief  work  has 
been  to  influence  the  administration  in  our 
behalf  at  Washington,  to  push  the  Dyer 
Anti-Lynching  Bill,  to  continue  legal  de-, 
fense  of  the  Arkansas  peons  and  numbers 
of  other  victims,  to  investigate  race  riots, 
to  investigate  peonage,  to  take  up  cases  of 
discrimination,  to  fight  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
to  promote  the  Second  Pan-African  Con- 
gress, to  hold  the  usual  Annual  Conference, 
and  to  forward  our  publicity  work,  includ- 
ing the  publication   of   The   Crisis. 

The  membership  and  contributions  re- 
ceived by  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  during  the  last 
four  years  are  as  follows : 

1918 — Memberships    $24,372.71 

Contributions    5,704.40 


30,077.13 

1919— Memberships    39,576.33 

Contributions 8,398.93 


47,975.26 

1920— Memberships    27,945.99 

Contributions    15,388.00 


43.333.99 

1921— Memberships    42,684.40 

Contributions 18,523.97 


$61,208.37 


In  Washington 


/"V  N  April  4,  the  secre- 
^-'  tary  conferred  at 
the  White  House  with  President  Harding. 
He  asked  the  President  to  include  a  recom- 
mendation for  action  against  lynching  in  his 


annual  message,  to  make  an  investigation 
of  peonage,  to  investigate  disfranchisement 
in  the  South,  to  appoint  a  national  Inter- 
racial Committee,  to  investigate  the  situa- 
tion in  Haiti,  to  appoint  colored  assistant 
secretaries  in  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Agriculture,  and  to  end  race  segrega- 
tion in  the  Executive  Department. 

Of  these  recommendations  the  President 
took  note  as  follows :  He  said  in  his 
annual  message  that  Congress  ought  "to 
wipe  out  the  stain  of  barbaric  lynching 
from  the  banner  of  a  free  and  orderly  rep- 
resentative democracy." 

Later  the  secretary  headed  a  delegation 
of  30  leading  colored  men  and  women  who 
presented  a  petition  to  the  President  for 
the  pardon  of  the  soldiers  of  the  24th  In- 
fantry. This  petition  was  signed  by  50,000 
persons. 

y  I  SHE  chief  work  of  the  year 
Lynching  ,       ,  ,  , 

■■■     nas  been  our  endeavor  to 

push  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill.  This 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  67th  Congress 
by  Kepresentative  L.  C.  Dyer  of  Missouri, 
April  11,  1921.  On  July  20,  a  hearing 
was  held  before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. On  October  20  the  bill  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Untoward  efforts  to  amend 
the  bill  were  warded  off  and  the  favorable 
opinion  of  the  Attorney- General  was  se- 
cured. After  long  effort  and  repeated  in- 
terviews with  leading  members  of  Congress 
a  special  rule  on  the  bill  was  decided  upon. 
This  special  rule  came  up  for  action  Mon- 
day, December  19,  and  after  considerable 
difficulty,  on  account  of  a  filibuster  by  the 
Southern  members,  the  rule  was  adopted. 
On  December  20  the  House  went  into  the 
Committee  as  a  whole  and  the  bill  was  read. 
On  Wednesday,  January  4,  after  the  recess, 
by  a  vote  of  184  to  86  the  Anti-Lynching 
Bill  was  taken  up  again.  On  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 10,  it  was  again  debated.  A  great  vic- 
tory was  won  on  January  27  when  the 
House  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  230  to  119. 
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The  Association  has  kept  careful  records 
of  all  lynchings. '  It  investigated  the 
burning  of  Henry  Lowry  in  Arkansas 
and  published  the  results;  it  urged  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  to  bring  lynchers 
to  trial  and  to  proceed  against  them  under 
the  State  Constitution.  As  a  result  of  this 
the  widow  of  Joe  Stewart  who  was  hanged 
in  April,  1920,  has  been  given  a  verdict 
of  $2,000  against  the  county. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  Association, 
bills  against  lynching  have  been  passed  in 
West  Virginia  and  Minnesota. 

SINCE  October,  1919,  the 
Association  has  been  defend- 
ing the  12  men  sentenced  to  death  and  the 
67  others  sentenced  to  prison  terms  in  con- 
nection with  the  so-called  "massacre"  in 
Phillips  County,  Ark.  These  men  have  re- 
peatedly been  saved  from  execution  and  the 
cases  of  6  of  them  have  finally  been  brought 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
by  appeal  on  an  assignment  of  errors. 
The  other  six  are  to  be  tried  again  in  Lee 
County,  Ark.,  at  the  Spring  term  of  that 
court.  To  date  the  Association  has  expend- 
ed $11,249.39  and  is  obligated  to  pay  $2,- 
500  more,  besides  the  cost  of  litigation  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

With  regard  to  peonage,  the  Association 
has  brought  every  case  reported  to  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  In 
this  and  other  ways  it  encouraged  the  De- 
partment to  investigate  peonage,  and  thus 
was  brought  to  light  the  terrible  John  Wil- 
liams murder  case  in  Jasper  County,  Ga. 
Williams  is  now  serving  a  life  sentence  in 
the  Georgia  State  Penitentiary. 


against  Negroes.     Their  cases  have  not 


LiOUS 


■the 


Legal 
Defense 


*"  I  i  HE  Association  has  also  been 
■*■  interested  either  through 
its  main  office  or  through 
its  branches  in  the  following  cases:  The 
defense  of  Maurice  Mays  in  Tennessee;  un- 
justly charged  of  murder.  The  defense  of 
13  men  accused  of  rape  in  Dnluth,  Minn., 
after  several  colored  men  had  been  lynched. 
Of  the  13,  one  was  acquitted  by  jury,  5 
were  dismissed  by  order  of  the  court,  and 
6  were  dismissed  at  the  request  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney.  One  man  was  found 
guilty.  His  case  was  appealed  and  is  now 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota. 

A  special  investigation  of  the  Tulsa  riot 
was  made  and  the  results  widely  published. 
Of  the  88  indictments  returned  against  al- 
leged   participants    in    the    riots,    74    were 


come  up.     Meantime,  we  have   establic 
and  administered  a  relief  and  defense'? 

of  $3,506.24.  ns   * 

and 

DURING  the  year  the  .  51. 
relation  has  kept 
its  work  of  seeking  to  prevent  the  extradi- 
tion of  colored  men  from  Northern  to 
Southern  States  when  there  is  danger  of 
their  being  lynched.  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  Thomas  Ray  has  been  saved 
from  being  extradited  from  Michigan  to 
Georgia.  He  had  killed  a  white  man  and 
alleged  that  it  was  in  self-defense.  Gov- 
ernor Sleeper  allowed  the  extradition,  but 
the  Association  kept  the  matter  in  the 
courts  until  the  succeeding  Governor,  Groes- 
beck,  refused  the  extradition.  The  extra- 
dition of  Ed  Knox  from  West  Virginia  to 
Tennessee  has  been  prevented  by  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  branch.  The  extradi- 
tion of  Will  Whitfield  from  New  York  to 
North  Carolina  is  being  fought  in  the 
courts.  The  extradition  of  a  white  man, 
H.  F.  Smiddy,  is  being  opposed.  He  went 
from  Arkansas  to  Kansas  and  is  willing 
to  testify  that  the  whites  were  the  aggres- 
sors in  the  Arkansas  riot.  Charles  P. 
Smithie  has  so  far  been  prevented  from 
being  extradited  from  Minnesota  to  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  where  he  was  indicted  as  one  of  the 
rioters.  He  is  now  free  on  bail.  Successful 
efforts  were  made  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to 
prevent  the  extradition  of  two  colored  boys, 
Wilbur  and  Castoria  Styles,  to  Arkansas, 
on  the  claim  that  they  owe  a  white  man 
eighty  dollars. 


npH  ROUGH      publicity 

DISCRIMINATION        1      furnighed    by   ^    N< 

A.  A.  C.  P.  and  upon  request  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colored  Railway  Trainmen,  steps 
have  been  taken  to  stop  the  murder  and 
maiming  of  colored  trainmen  and  two  white 
men  have  been  arrested  in  Mississippi  on  a 
charge  of  intimidation. 

In  the  Harlem  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  Association  in 
conjunction  with  other  organizations  and 
prominent  persons  to  bring  about  better 
treatment  of  patients,  and  representation  of 
Negroes  on  the  Board. 

THE  Association  during  1921 
continued  its  fight  against 
Klan  the    Ku    Klux    Klan,    mainly 

through   the  publication  of  facts  which   it 
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collected  and  sent  to  members  of  Congress 
and  also  furnished  to  the  New  York  World, 
and  which  were  part  of  the  proof  of  the 
expose  which  the  World  made  of  the  Klan. 
At  last  reports  the  affairs  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  were  involved  in  litigation. 

HP1  HE   Association  continues  to 


Special  conferences  were  held  with  the 
English  Labor  Party  and  with  the  Aborigi- 
nes' Protection  Society.  The  Committee 
also  presented  a  petition  to  the  League  of 
Nations  and  suggestions  to  the  Internation- 
al Labor  Bureau. 


fight  slanderous  moving  pic-      The  Crisis 


Moving 

Pictures    tureg_     We  picketed  «The  Birth 

of  a  Nation"  when  it  recently  appeared  in 
New  Yoi-k  and  distributed  printed  matter. 
Our  pickets  were  arrested  but  we  secured 
an  opinion  of  the  court  which  pronounced 
the  distribution  of  printed  matter  under 
such  circumstances  legal.  Our  branches 
stopped  this  film  in  the  State  of  California 
and  helped  induce  the  Board  of  Censors  to 
refuse  permission   to   exhibit  it  in   Boston. 


rT1HE      Crisis     during     the 

•*•    years    of    its    publication, 


T 


'HE  twelfth  annual  confer- 
Annual  X  ence  of  the  Association  was 

Conference  heW   in    Detroit>   Mick>   June 

26  to  July  1.  The  conference  was  opened 
with  an  enormous  protest  parade  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  There  were  4,000  persons 
in  line,  representing  every  organization 
among  colored  people  in  Detroit.  In  this 
parade  banners  were  borne  protesting 
against  injustices  perpetrated  upon  the 
Negro  in  America.  The  principal  speakers 
at  the  Conference  were  Mr.  Moorfield 
Storey,  Judge  John  I.  W.  Jayne,  Dr.  I.  Gar- 
land Penn,  Rev.  E.  W.  Daniel,  Messrs.  B. 
Forrester  Washington,  John  E.  Clark,  Har- 
ry H.  Pace,  Sol  Plaafje  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Native  Congress,  James  H.  Maurer, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  Rev.  R.  L.  Bradby;  Prof. 
Robert  Kerlin,  who  was  dismissed  from  the 
Lexington,  Va.,  Institute  because  of  his  ap- 
pearance here,  and  M.  Stenio  Vincent,  for- 
mer President  of  the   Haitian   Senate. 

The  Spingarn  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Charles  S.  Gilpin  for  his  contribution  to 
Negro  art. 

THE      First     Pan- 
African  Congress 
African  Congress     wag     organized     and 

financed  by  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  in  1919. 
The  Second  Pan-African  Congress  was  or- 
ganized and  financed  by  the  Association  in 
the  summer  of  1921  under  Dr.  DuBois,  who 
acted  as  secretary.  The  Congress  was  held 
in  London,  Brussels  and  Paris.  It  was  at- 
tended by  112  accredited  delegates  from  dif- 
ferent   countries,     and    by    1,000    visitors. 


since  November,  1910,  has  distributed  5,- 
259,899  copies.  The  figures  showing  its  in- 
come, average  net  paid  monthly  circulation 
and  total  circulation  follow: 


Circulation 

Total 

Income 

per  month 

Circulation 

1910 

1,750  copies 

3,500  copies 

$375 

1911 

9,000       " 

108,000 

n 

6,572 

1912 

22.000       " 

264,000 

« 

13,217 

1913 

27,000       " 

336,000 

<< 

19,739 

1914 

31,450       " 

377,400 

(1 

22,124 

1915 

32,156       " 

385,872 

it 

23,865 

1916 

37,625       " 

451,500 

ti 

28,193 

1917 

41,289       " 

495,477 

« 

32,836 

1918 

75,187       " 

902,250 

M 

57,367 

1919 

94,908       " 

1,138,900 

M 

70,502 

1920 

62,417      " 

749,000 

« 

77,706 

1921 

49,750       " 

597,000 

M 

62,582 

The  total  income  of  The  Crisis  since  its 
inception,  November,  1910,  has  been  $414,- 
979.75. 

rT1  WO  main  tasks  were  un- 
Publicity  A  dertaken  by  the  publicity 
department  in  1921.  One  was  the  complete 
showing  up  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the 
other  was  to  work  unceasingly  to  make  the 
Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill  a  national  issue. 
In  the  regular  course  of  work,  some  139 
press  stories  were  sent  out  as  compared 
with  131  in  1920.  Of  these,  30  were  de- 
voted either  to  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching 
Bill  or  to  some  aspect  of  the  lynching  prob- 
lem. To  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  8  stories  were 
devoted  and  to  the  Tulsa  riot  and  the  Hai- 
tian situation,  and  the  Association's  mem- 
bership drive,  7  each.  The  Association  also 
gave  first  publicity  to  the  dismissal  of  Rob- 
ert T.  Kerlin  from  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, and  stimulated  strongly  worded  edi- 
torials in  the  chief  New  York  newspapers, 
including  the  Times,  the  Evening  Post,  and 
several  of  the  liberal  weekly  magazines.  A 
book  review  service  to  the  colored  press  was 
also  begun.  Special  acknowledgment  must 
be  made  of  the  splendid  cooperation  dur- 
ing the  year  by  colored  editors  throughout 
the  country. 
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DR.   C.   E.   BENTLEY 
Chicago,   111. 


J.    C.    BANKS 
Los    Angles,    Cal. 


GEORGE    W.    GROSS 

Denver,   Colo. 


W.   H.   McKINNEY 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.    H.    GRIMKE 
Washington,    D.    C. 

I.    N.   FITCH 
Winston-Salem,   N.   C. 


REV.    R.    H.    SINGLETON 
Atlanta,    Ga. 


JOHN    D.    DRAKE 
Oakland,   Cal. 


JOHN    L.    LOVE 
Kansas   City,   Mo. 


G.    W.    STEWART 
Newark,  N.  J. 


DR.    B.    J.    ANDERSON 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


ISADORE   MARTIN 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TUT  ERCY  Hospital  and  School  for  Nurses 
■*-**-  was  founded  in  1907  in  a  small  dwell- 
ing at  17th  and  Fitzwater  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia. In  1919  the  hospital  acquired  a  beau- 
tiful location  consisting  of  6ZA  acres  of 
ground  with  four  large  buildings  at  50th 
Street  and  Woodland  Avenue.  The  new 
Mercy  Hospital  has  had  a  wonderful  growth 
and  is  endorsed  by  the  State  officials.  It 
has  an  organized  staff  of  over  50  members, 
a  training  school  of  37  nurses  and  4  grad- 
uate nurses,  and  85  beds.  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Minton  is  superintendent  and  Fleming  B. 
Tucker  assistant  superintendent.  Dr.  Hen- 
ry L.  Phillips,  archdeacon  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  well  known  colored  episcopal  clergyman, 
is  ^resident  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Nellie  Harris,  a  colored  nurse,  has  won 
admittance  to  the  Post-Graduate  course  at 
the    Woman's    Hospital,    New    York    City. 


When  authorities  at  the  hospital  refused 
Miss  Harris  on  account  of  her  race,  she 
brought  suit  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
through  Attorney  N.  B.  Marshall.  The 
case  was  settled  out  of  court. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Calista  S. 
Mayhew,  a  white  woman  of  New  York, 
four  colored  schools  in  the  South  will  re- 
ceive legacies:  Atlanta  University,  Tuske- 
gee  Institute,  Hampton  Institute  and  Snow 
Hill   Normal   School,   Snow   Hill,   Alabama. 

Robert  G.  Doggett  is  dead  in  New  York 
City  as  the  result  of  an  operation  for  acute 
appendicitis.  He  was  born  in  Calvert, 
Texas,  28  years  ago  and  was  educated  at 
Howard  University.  For  some  time  he 
was  associated  with  the  late  J.  Leubrie  Hill, 
playwright  and  actor.  A  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  literature  and  art  and  himself  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  dramatic  ability,  Mr. 
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Doggett  had  striven  to  bring  larger  oppor- 
tunities to  the  Negro  actor  and  the  Negro 
musician. 

Dr.  Clyde  B.  Powell  has  been  appointed 
to  the  X-ray  staff  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
in  New  York  City.  Objections  were  made  on 
account  of  his  color  but  the  superintendent 
of  the  hospital  refused  to  consider  the 
complaints. 

James  E.  Harris  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  head- 
ed the  list  in  an  examination  of  75  candi- 
dates for  license  as  teacher  of  English  in 
the  New  York  City  high  schools.  There 
were  four  who  passed.  Mr.  Harris  is  at 
present  a  teacher  of  Civics  at  Manual 
Training  High  School,  and  of  English  at 
the  evening  Eastside  High  School. 


At  the  senior  recital  of  the  Emerson  Col- 
lege of  Oratory,  Boston,  Gertrude  McBrown, 
a  colored  literary  interpreter,  was  chosen 
among  5  students  to  represent  the  insti- 
tution. Her  number  "Mother  and  Daugh- 
ter", by  Dickens,  was  well  received  by  a 
critical  audience.  Miss  McBrown's  platform 
deportment  was  perfect,  the  interpretations 
of  characters  and  the  picturing  of  scenes 
showed  splendid  artistry  and  skilful  tech- 
nique; the  narrative  links  in  the  play  dis- 
played the  lyrical  quality  of  her  voice,  while 
the  interpretations  of  characters  revealed 
her  remarkable   dramatic  ability. 

The  total  native  Negro  population  living 
in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1920, 
was  10,389,328,  including  8,019  Negroes 
born  in  outlying  possessions  and  38,575  for 
whom  the  state  of  birth  was  not  reported. 

Wesley  Barry,  "Sunshine  Sammy"  Mor- 
rison, Frank  Morrison  and  Gordon  Griffith 
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(Prize  Picture,   March,    1922) 

are  "stars"  of  the  movie  world.  They  are 
now  playing  in  Marshal  Neilan's  "Penrod", 
adapted  from  Booth  Tarkington's  book. 
"Sunshine  Sammy"  Morrison  (second  from 
top)  recently  signed  a  five  year  contract 
calling  for  $10,000  per  year. 

At  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority,  held  in  In- 
dianapolis, there  were  more  than  100  dek  • 
gates  and  members  in  attendance,  repre- 
senting 18  chapters.  Special  features  of 
the  convention  were  the  sending  of  a  tele- 
gram to  President  Harding,  urging  the 
support  of  the  administration  in  O'e  passage 
of  the  Dyer  anti-lynching  bill,  and  an  in- 
vitation to  sororities  ar.J  fraternities  to 
meet  with  the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority 
in  a  Pan-Hellenic  Conference  during  1922, 


MRS.    W.    E.    GREEN 


MITCHELL 


AT    THE    CONVENTION    OF    THE    ALPHA 

the  date  and  place  of  meeting  to  be  named 
later.  Mrs.  Wendell  E.  Green  of  Chicago, 
111.,  is  National  President;  Miss  L.  Pearl 
Mitchell  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  National 
Secretary. 

Many  have  been  the  tributes  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Frederick  Douglass,  but  his  re- 
cent post-humous  election  to  Omega  Chapter 
of  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  touching  and  im- 
pressive ceremonies  ever  held  in  connection 
with  the  life  of  the  great  Douglass.  Three 
hundred  young  college  men,  assembled  in 
the  14th  annual  convention  of  their  fra- 
ternity, at  Baltimore,  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Douglass  Home  in  Anacostia,  D.  C, 
on  December  28,  and  there  at  the  shrine 
of  their  great  leader,  stood  with  bared  heads 
in  solemn  silence  for  one  minute.  The  cere- 
monies were  brief  but  effective.  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Pendleton,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  home,  welcomed  the  pilgrims. 
Professor  George  W.  Cook  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity delivered  the  oratorical  address, 
which  was  followed  by  remarks  from  Dr. 
George  C.  Hall  of  Chicago,  and  Simeon  S. 
Booker,  president  of  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha 
Fraternity.  Oscar  C.  Brown,  of  Howard 
University,  presided;  George  B.  Kelly,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  fraternity,  made 
the  presentation  of  the  shingle  bearing 
witness  of  Douglass'  membership  in  Alpha 
Phi  Alpha.  To  aid  with  much-needed  re- 
pairs and  improvements  to  the  home,  the 
fraternity  presented  the  Committee  of 
Ladies  with  a  check  for  $100. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
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Christ  in  America  has  appointed  Dr.  George 
E.  Haynes  to  promote  the  work  of  its  Com- 
mission on  the  Church  and  Race  Relations. 
Among  purposes  of  this  Commission  are: 
"To  array  the  sentiment  of  the  Christian 
churches  against  mob  violence  and  to  en- 
list their  thorough-going  support  in  a 
special  program  of  education  on  the  sub- 
ject for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years;  to 
develop  a  public  conscience  which  will  se- 
cure in  the  Negro  equitable  provision  for 
education,  health,  housing,  recreation  and 
all  other  aspects  of  community  welfare." 

Harry  T.  Burleigh  offers  a  new  art-song, 
"Adoration",  and  four  Negro  folk-songs, 
"Oh!  Rock  Me,  Julie",  "Scandalize  My 
Name",  "De  Ha'nt"  and  "Don'  Yo'  Dream 
of  Turnin'  Back".  Musical  America  says: 
"In  putting  forward  these  Negro  folk-songs 
Mr.  Burleigh  has  inaugurated  another  de- 
partment of  activity  in  his  work  as  a  cre- 
ative musician.  His  success  both  with  his 
art-songs  and  Negro  spirituals  has  been 
noteworthy  and  we  would  predict  that  he 
will  duplicate  it  with  his  settings  of  those 
songs  of  his  race,  the  texts  of  which,  un- 
like the  spirituals,  have  no  religious  char- 
acter; it  is  in  this  that  they  differ  from 
them."  G.  Ricordi,  New  York,  is  the  pub- 
lisher. 

Countee  P.  Cullen,  a  Negro  senior  in  De- 
Witt  Clinton  High  School,  has  become  rec- 
ognized as  the  premier  poet  of  New  York's 
high  schools.  His  poem  "I  Have  a  Rendez- 
vous With  Life"  was  awarded  first  prize 
in  a  contest  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Empire  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;    m- 


(Article   by  Victor  Daly) 

other,  "In  Memory  of  Lincoln",  won  second 
prize  in  a  contest  conducted  by  the  Sorosis 
Club.  He  has  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a 
speaker  by  winning  the  Douglas  Fairbanks 
oratorical  contest,  and  as  a  journalist  by 
working  his  way  to  the  editorship  of  the 
Clinton  News,  the  high  school  weekly.  All 
this  has  earned  for  him  the  highest  honor 
that  Clinton  can  bestow — the  leadership  of 
the  Arista.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
Senior  Class,  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Dotey 
Squad,  a  member  of  the  Clinton  Club  and 
of  the  Inter-High  School  Poetry  Society. 
Mr.  Summerson  of  Darby,  Pa.,  sends  us 
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Arthur  A.   Schomhurg 


Max    Yergan 


Edward   F.    Frazier 


Charles  C.  Allison,  Jr. 


a   picture   of   his   comfortable    little   home. 
This  is  just  one  of  many  such  homes. 

Arthur  A.  Schomburg  was  born  January 
24,  1874.  He  was  educated  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  at  the  Institute  Ensen- 
anza  Populair,  St.  Thomas  College,  Porto 
Rico.  He  has  held  various  offices  in  politi- 
cal, Masonic  and  historical  organizations. 
He  is  employed  by  the  Bankers'  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  as  head  of  the  Mailing 
Department.  Mr.  Schomburg,  however,  pos- 
sesses rare  skill  as  a  collector  of  books, 
prints,  engravings,  etc.  His  library,  de- 
voted exclusively  to  books  pertaining  to  the 
Negro  race  and  by  persons  of  Negro  de- 
scent, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  librar- 
ies of  its  kind  in  existence.  Many  of  the 
items  are  exceedingly  rare.  He  is  constant- 
ly receiving  consignments  of  books  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  hence  many  of  his  vol- 
umes are  in  foreign  languages,  such  as 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, Russian,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Amharic, 
Arabic  and  various  other  tongues.  His  col- 
lection of  books  by  the  celebrated  Ludolph 
who  wrote  the  history  of  Ethiopia  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  together  with  the 
books  of  reference  pertaining  to  that  sub- 
ject is  of  exceeding  great  value  as  a  source 
of  Negro  history.  The  value  of  Mr.  Schom- 
burg's  library  is  attested  fully  by  the  fact 
that  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  be- 
come the  Mecca  for  scholars  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  many  have  come 
from  abroad  to  do  research  work  therein. 
Mr.  Schomburg  has  immortalized  himself 
in  the  great  zeal  with  which  he  has  applied 


himself  to  the  task  of  preserving  the  evi- 
dences of  Negro  culture  in  all  ages. 

After  considerable  hesitancy  and  long 
correspondence,  Max  Yergan  has  been 
allowed  to  depart  for  South  Africa  to  be- 
gin Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  among  the  natives. 
This  is  probably  an  epoch-making  step  and 
beginning  of  a  new  effort  on  the  part  of 
American  Negroes  to  serve  their  African 
brothers.  It  has  been  decided  that  associa- 
tion work  in  Africa  is  in  the  future  to  be 
done  by  Negro  Americans  and  supported 
by  the  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s. 

Mr.  Yergan  was  born  July  19,  1892,  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  where  he  attended  the  grade 
and  high  schools  and  was  graduated  from 
Shaw  University  in  1914  with  honors.  In 
1916  he  enlisted  for  war  service  and  sailed 
for  Africa  where  he  was  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches for  "meritorious  service  on  the 
field".  He  has  served  the  War  Work  Coun- 
cil as  Recruiting  Officer  for  colored  work- 
ers for  France  and  as  Overseas  Field  Sec- 
retary; in  the  United  States  Army  he  was  a 
Chaplain  with  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant. 
Mr.  Yergan  is  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
Frederick  Max  Yergan,  aged  5  months. 

Edward  Franklin  Frazier  has  a  note- 
worthy record  for  scholarship.  He  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.  When  quite  young 
he  finished  the  elementary  school  as  vale- 
dictorian; in  1912  he  was  graduated  from 
high  school  with  a  scholarship  to  Howard 
University,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1916  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  cum 
laude  rank.  In  1920,  through  a  scholarship, 
he  was  graduated  from   Clark   University, 
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Worcester,  Mass.  where  he  studied  sociology 
and  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  By  competitive  examination,  in 
which  31  colleges  participated,  he  won  a 
fellowship  of  $850  to  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  1920-21.  Through  a  fel- 
lowship of  $1,000  awarded  him  by  the  Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation,  he  is  now 
studying  sociology  and  economics  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  Mr.  Frazier  has 
been  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  English  and 
history  in  colored  schools  of  the  South ;  dur- 
ing 1918-19  he  taught  mathematics  and 
French  in  the  Baltimore  High  School.  He 
plans  to  teach  sociology  and  inaugurate  co- 
operative farming  among  Negro  farmers. 
In  1916,  Charles  C.  Allison,  Jr.,  was  one 
of  700  men  who  took  the  examination  for 
Municipal  Parole  Officer  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  certified  as  eighth  on  the  list  and 
received  appointment  July  16,  1916,  be- 
ing the  youngest  officer  appointed.  Mr.  Alli- 
son was  born  in  New  York  City,  September 
26,  1889.  He  attended  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  and  in  1912  took  up  social  service 
work  with  the  National  Urban  League. 
He  has  served  as  the  first  colored  field 
worker  in  the  employ  of  the  Big  Brother 
Movement;  in  1915  he  was  among  officers 
invited  to  witness  the  execution  of  5  men  at 
Sing  Sing,  at  which  time  a  record  was  estab- 
lished— the  5  executions  being  completed  in 


65  minutes;  in  1916  he  was  the  only  colored 
delegate  present  at  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Children's  Court  Workers,  which 
convened  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mr.  Alli- 
son's duties  as  parole  officer  are  to  make 
investigations  of  all  men  living  in  the  38th 
Precinct  boundaries — the  Harlem  Negro 
section — who  have  been  released  from  the 
penitentiary,  the  city  reformatory  and 
the  work-house.  Among  probationers  as- 
signed to  him  was  Luther  Boddy.  Mr.  Alli- 
son has  given  supervision  to  almost  1,000 
men,  over  70  percent  of  whom  have  "made 
good". 

Lt.  E.  P.  Frierson,  U.  S.  Army,  retired, 
has  been  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  Mailing 
Division  of  the  Chicago  Post  Office.  In  the 
Civil  Service  examination  he  made  a  gen- 
eral average  of  98.88  percent. 

During  its  first  11  months  of  business  the 
Black  Swan  Phonograph  Company  had  to- 
tal receipts  amounting  to  $104,628;  dis- 
bursements, $101,327.  Its  income  is  over 
$12,000  per  month.  Since  May  1,  it  has 
organized  a  selling  force  throughout  the 
United  States  through  which  it  supplies 
thousands  of  agents  and  dealers  with  a 
total  of  40,000  records  per  month.  It  man- 
ufactures and  distributes  Black  Swan  rec- 
ords, the  Black  Swan  needle,  and  Swanola, 
a  phonograph.  Its  shipments  are  made  to 
every   part   of  the   United    States,   Mexico, 
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THE   PROPOSED   NEW   ST.    MARK'S   M.   E.    CHURCH,    NEW   YORK   CITY 


the  Virgin  Isles,  South  America,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Hawaii.  Recently  the  company 
purchased  its  own  building  at  2289  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  where  it  employs 
an  executive,  clerical  and  shipping  force  of 
20  people.  Harry  H.  Pace  is  president  of 
the   company. 

The  new  St.  Mark's  M.  E.  Church,  New 
York  City,  will  be  located  between  137  and 
138th  Streets,  Saint  Nicholas  and  Edge- 
combe Avenues.  The  entire  cost,  $400,000, 
has  been  secured  in  cash  or  five-year  sub- 
scriptions, and  no  money  is  required  from 
the  Centenary.  The  $40,000  given  by  the 
Centenary  assisted  in  paying  for  the  lot. 
The  edifice  takes  the  form  of  a  modern  aud- 
itorium 124  feet  long,  39  feet  high  and  53 
feet  wide,  covering  68  percent  of  the  total 
lot  area;  the  remaining  32  percent  will  be 
utilized  for  the  parish-house  and  the  par- 
sonage. The  walls  and  ceilings  will  be  fin- 
ished in  a  rough  cast  plaster  of  beautiful 
color  and  texture,  simply  decorated;  the 
woodwork  of  the  chancel  and  seating  will 
be  of  oak;  the  floors  and  aisles  will  be  of 
cork,  making  them  noiseless;  the  electric 
lighting  will  be  what  is  known  as  indirect, 
no  fixtures  being  necessary  as  the  lights  are 
placed  in  reflectors.  The  heating  and  ven- 
tilating will  consist  of  intake  and  exhaust 
fans  which  will  insure  warm  fresh  air  in 
winter  and  thorough  ventilation  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  Building  Committee  has  "under 
consideration    a   complete   vacuum    cleaning 


system.  There  will  be  a  seating  capacity 
for  2,200,  and  an  organ  which  will  cost 
$25,000.  Sibley  &  Featherston  of  New  York 
are  the  architects.  Last  October,  St. 
Mark's  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary.  Dr. 
William  H.  1  .rooks  is  the  pastor. 

An  African  pageant,  Asheeko,  has  been 
successfully  presented  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Philadelphia,  by  Mrs.  Casely  Hay- 
ford,  Miss  Kathleen  Easmon,  Madakane 
Cele,  C.  Kamba  Simango  and  G.  L.  Taylor, 
native  Africans.  They  were  assisted  by  a 
generous  number  of  Philadelphia's  musical 
and  dramatic  people.  The  music  of  Asheeko 
was  written  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Chorus  sing- 
ers, from  the  choir  of  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  and  others,  rendered  the  "Chemale- 
bvu",  native  song  and  chant  in  the  Chindau 
dialect;  the  men  sang  the  Betrothal  Song 
"Gogogo"  in  the  Zulu  tongue.  Admirable 
song  talent  was  shown  by  Miss  Hattie  Sa- 
voy, contralto,  in  the  "Chililio"  (Chindau), 
and  Clarence  L.  E.  Monroe,  baritone,  in  the 
Invocation  to  the  Chief. 

The  following  lynchings  have  taken  place 
since  our  last  record: 

Williamsburg  County,  S.  C,  January  8, 
two  unknown  men;  assaulting  white  woman 

Eufaula,  Ala.,  January  10,  Willie  Jen- 
kins; insulting  white  woman 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  January  14,  John 
Brooks 

Mayo,  Fla.,  January  17,  unknown  man; 
shooting  white  mail  carrier 
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Bollinger,  Ala.,  January  28,  Drew  Con- 
ner   (white),   burned;    reason   unknown 

Pontotoc,  Miss.,  January  29,  Will  Bell; 
attacking  white  woman 

Crystal  Springs,  Miss.,  February  1,  Will 
Thrasher;  attacking  white  teacher 

Malvern,  Ark.,  February  2,  Harry  Harri- 
son, shot. 

The  Conference  of  the  National  Urban 
League  held  in  Chicago,  brought  together  a 
group  of  specialists  in  the  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  of  Negroes.  Sixty  represent- 
atives from  20  States  attended.  Mr.  E.  K. 
Jones,  summarizing  the  year's  work,  stated 
that  more  than  70,000  Negroes  had  been 
placed  in  positions,  and  over  $220,000  spent 
by  various  organizations  of  the  League. 
"The  Health  Office  of  Newark,"  said  Mr. 
Jones,  "has  announced  that  as  a  result  of 
Child  Hygiene  work  conducted  there  at  the 
instance  of  the  League  and  through  nurses 
appointed  by  it  and  working  under  its  di- 


rection, the  mortality  among  colored  babies 
dropped  from  173.2  in  1920  to  106.0  in  1921." 
Two  new  departments  have  been  added  to 
the  national  organization — a  Department 
of  Research  and  Investigation  and  a  De- 
partment of  Extension.  Of  the  latter  de- 
partment Mr.  J.  R.  E.  Lee,  for  18  years  the 
Director  of  the  Academic  Department  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  is  in  charge. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  for  Colored 
Youth  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Wilber- 
force  University,  with  the  following  pres- 
ent: Dean  H.  M.  Tilford,  Knoxville  Col- 
lege; President  John  Hope,  Morehouse  Col- 
lege; Dean  M.  W.  Adams,  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity; President  J.  A.  Gregg,  Wilberforce 
University;  Dean  J.  T.  Cater,  Talladega 
College;  President  J.  L.  Peacock,  Shaw  Uni- 
versity; President  C.  H.  Maxson,  Bishop 
College;  President  W.  J.  Clarke,  Virginia 
Union  University;  Dean  Gilbert  H.  Jones, 
Wilberforce  University;  Dean  D.  O.  W. 
Holmes,  Howard  University. 
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THE  RULING  PASSION 


An  Estimate  of  Joseph  C.  Price 


rT,HOSE  years  immediately  following  the 
-1-  Emancipation  Proclamation  startle  one 
at  times  with  their  record  of  astounding 
achievement  on  the  part  of  ex-slaves.  It  is 
only  when  we  stop  to  realize  that  they  rep- 
resented the  first  outlet  for  centuries  of  the 
stifled  desire  and  ambition  of  a  thwarted 
people  that  we  can  understand  how  inevit- 
ably dynamic  they  had  to  be,  a  sort  of  meta- 
morphosis of  time  into  action. 

Men  were  single-minded  in  those  days, 
possessing  that  attribute  which  is  the  first 
ingredient  in  the  mixture  of  qualities  that 
make  for  an  individ- 
ual success.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the 
black  boy  of  70  years 
ago  was  already  be- 
ginning  to  say 
to  himself,  "If 
ever  I  am  free, 
there's  one  thing  I 
will  do."  And  then 
when  freedom  unbe- 
lievably, amazingly 
came  he  said  to  him- 
self again:  "If  Free- 
dom were  possible, 
all  things  are  pos- 
sible. I  must  let 
nothing  stand  in  my 
way." 

The  star  of 
achievement  to  which 
Joseph  Price,  a  black 
boy  of  those  days, 
hitched  his  wagon 
was  the  founding  of 

a  school  for  colored  youth,  a  sort  of  black 
Harvard.  It  turned  out  in  the  course  of  his 
career  that  he  was  to  be  offered  many  prizes 
— a  government  position,  a  seat  in  the  Li- 
berian  mission,  a  bishopric,  but  each  of  these 
he  steadfastly  refused  in  order  to  pursue 
his  cherished  dream,  the  establishment  of 
Livingstone    College    at    Salisbury,    N.    C. 

These  were  remarkable  prizes  for  those 
days,  but  Joseph  Price  would  none  of  them. 
From  the  day  on  which  in  1862  he  entered 
the  Sunday  School  in  St.  Andrew's  Chapel 
in  Newbern,  N.  C,  his  heart  was  fixed.    He 
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was  8  years  old  then,  small  and  black  and 
barefooted,  of  "stern  but  pleasant  looks". 
That  sternness  of  expression  no  doubt  was 
due  to  the  singleness,  the  concentration  of 
purpose  which  was  even  then  beginning  to 
show  in  his  face. 

From  the  beginning  he  himself  must  have 
felt  that  he  was  destined  "to  be  somebody". 
Else  why  his  eagerness  to  know  all  things? 
He  beleaguered  his  teachers  with  questions. 
He  answered  those  of  other  people.  He 
had  to  have  a  mastery  of  wisdom  for  some 
day  he  meant  to  be  a  fountain  himself  for 
thirsty  seekers  after 
knowledge. 

A  good  teacher 
makes  a  good  pupil. 
As  young  as  he  was 
Price  realized  this 
for  although  in  1866 
we  find  him  a  stu- 
dent in  the  St.  Cy- 
prian Episcopal 
School,  by  1871  at 
the  age  of  17  he  was 
teaching  at  Wilson, 
N.  C.  But  being  a 
teacher  he  learned 
his  own  limitations 
and  back  he  went  to 
school  at  Shaw  Uni- 
versity (already  in 
action  for  those  ea- 
ger freedmen  and 
their  sons)  and  then 
on  to  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity at  Oxford, 
Pa. 
He  had  meanwhile  become  interested  in 
religion  and  had  connected  himself  with 
the  A.  M.  E,.  Zion  church.  After  the 
fashion  of  those  days  it  seemed  to  him  to 
be  the  thing  to  combine  pedagogy  with  the- 
ology so  during  his  senior  year  in  college 
he  entered  the  junior  theological  department 
graduating  thence  in  1881. 

It  was  while  he  was  at  Lincoln  that  Con- 
gressman John  A.  Hyman,  of  Newbern,  of- 
fered him  a  government  position.  The  of- 
fice paid  $1,200  a  year,  a  fortune  in  those 
days  for  a  black  man,  but  Joseph  Price  had 
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the  artist's  sense  of  values,  he  knew  what 
he  wanted  and  that  was  not  gold.  He  was 
like  the  poet  preferring  to  mull  over  his 
precious  verse,  starving  in  an  attic  rather 
than  opulently  to  finger  the  tape  in  a 
broker's  office. 

The  gods  had  bestowed  on  him  that  not 
infrequent  gift  of  his  race,  the  art  of  per- 
suasive oratory.  He  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  along  this  line  in  college. 
When  he  graduated  in  1879  he  was  valedic- 
torian. Before  he  came  out  of  the  theo- 
logical school  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  general  conference  in 
Montgomery  and  because  of  his  gift  he 
was  ordained  elder  before  even  he  had  ob- 
tained his  degree  as  a  minister.  After  his 
graduation  he  was  sent  in  1881  to  the  Ecu- 
menical Conference  which  convened  in  Lon- 
don. 

He  directed  the  golden  flow  of  his  gift 
into  one  channel  only,  that  of  interesting 
people  in  the  project  of  his  school.  At  the 
close  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference  he  re- 
mained abroad  to  lecture  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  He  returned  with  $10,- 
000,  with  which  in  conjunction  with  another 
$1,000  given  by  the  white  merchants  of 
Salisbury,  he  purchased  the  site  of  Living- 
stone College. 

Of  course  he  did  other  things  and  met 
with  other  honors.  He  became  the  ac- 
knowledged orator  of  his  day,  he  was  ac- 
claimed a  new  leader,  he  was  delegate  at 
the  Centenary  of  American  Methodism  in 
Baltimore   in   1884.     He  was   chairman   of 


the  A.  M.  E.  and  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church 
Commission  held  in  those  days  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  He  was  president  of  the  Afro- 
American  League.  Preparations  were  made 
for  a  Grand  Southern  Exposition  and  he 
was  appointed  Commissioner-General. 

But  the  outstanding  facts  of  his  life  are 
these.  He  was  born  in  slavery  and  by  the 
time  he  was  28  he  had  started  a  great 
school  which  14  years  after  his  death  in 
1893,  at  its  quarto-centenary,  had  grown  to 
astounding  proportions.  It  had  real  estate 
valued  at  $250,000.  In  the  course  of  its 
existence  it  had  enrolled  6,500  pupils  from 
26  states.  Its  large  faculty  was  comprised 
mainly  of  graduates  from  the  collegiate, 
theological  and  normal  departments.  Among 
its  alumni  were  numbered  a  bishop,  presid- 
ing elders,  well-known  ministers,  successful 
teachers  and  physicians,  and  all  of  these 
arose  and  called  the  name  of  Joseph  Price 
blessed. 

We  Americans  ascribe  to  Englishmen 
the  quality  of  political  diplomacy,  to  French- 
men that  of  finesse  and  to  ourselves  the 
quality  of  grit.  I  like  to  think  of  Joseph 
Price,  tall,  majestic,  superb  of  physique, 
of  unmixed  African  blood  as  the  epitome  of 
his  country's   national   characteristic. 
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LITERATURE 

EDMUND  VANCE  COOK,  in  "The  Un- 
■*-'    common  Commoner" : 
The  North!  the  South!  the  West!  the  East! 
No  one  the  most  and  none  the  least. 
Each  one  a  part  and  none  the  whole. 
But  all  together  form  one  soul. 
That  soul,   Our  country  at  its  best, 
No  North,  no  South,  no  East,  No  West. 
No  yours,  no  mine,  but  only  Ours, 
Merged  in  one  power,  our  lesser  powers, 
But  all  for  each  and  each  for  all! 
*     *     * 

Rene  Maran,  whose  novel  "Batouala" 
brought  him  the  Goncourt  prize  is,  writes 
Alvan  F.  Sanbourne,  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  "a  very  close  approach  to  a  full- 


blooded  Negro."  He  was  born  in  1887  at 
Fort-de-France  in  Martinique,  but  left  there 
at  the  age  of  three  to  accompany  his  father 
who  was  in  the  French  Colonial  Service,  to 
Libreville  in  Gabon,  West  Africa.  Per- 
sistent ill  health  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  go  to  France.  Mr.  Sanborn  gives  the 
future  author's  own  account  of  his  school- 
days: 

I  was  sent  to  the  Lycee  of  Taleuce  which 
is  an  annex  of  the  Lycee  of  Bordeaux  for 
the  "petits",  in  the  open  country. 

In  1894  a  Negro  was  still  a  rarity  in  that 
part  of  France,  and  from  the  day  I  entered 
the  school  I  was  made  to  realize  it.  But 
after  a  little,  thanks  to  my  fists,  I  got  my- 
self respected. 
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I  learned  to  read  in  a  month,  and  I  was 
almost  always  near  the  head  of  my  class. 
I  was  what,  is  commonly  styled  a  brilliant 
pupil,  but  was  very  capricious. 

We  were  ten  colonials.  Each  one,  in  his 
respective  class,  obtained  a  prize  in  French. 
It  was  a  point  of  honor  with  us — our  re- 
venge for  railleries  and  the  petty  naggings 
of  our  schoolmates. 

In  the  fourth  class,  I  put  into  modern 
French  verse  the  chanson  of  Roland  and 
attacked  that  of  Guillaume-au-court-Nez 
and  that  of  the  Chevalier  Griese-Gonelles. 
During  nearly  all  of  that  year  I  read  thirty- 
two  volumes  a  week  on  an  average.  I  de- 
voured Lombard,  Maupassant  and  Zola  as 
well  as  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Gautier  and  es- 
pecially Alfred  de  Vigny.     In  fact,  I  read 

fantastically. 

*     *     * 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  in  his  "Mexico"  (Doran) 
declares  that  the  United  States  has  treated 
Haiti  just  as  she  did  Mexico.  Haiti  was  de- 
liberately misrepresented,  advantage  was 
taken  of  her  financial  condition,  and  treaty 
demands  were  forced  upon  her.  Her  weak- 
ness was  the  State  Department's  oppor- 
tunity and  the  latter's  attitude  in  Dr.  Dil- 
lon's opinion  was  tantamount  to  saying: 

"We  care  nothing  about  your  Constitu- 
tion, nor  whether  your  President  is  or  is 
not  authorized  by  it  to  sign  treaties.  We 
insist  on  his  signing  a  treaty  and  our  will 
must  be  done  by  hook  or  by  crook".  What 
the  United  States  did  in  Haiti  "has  burned 
itself  into  the  souls  of  all  Central  Ameri- 
cans", declares  Dr.  Dillon. 

TWO  LOSSES 
r  I  iHE  death  of  Colonel  Charles  Young  in 
■*■  far  away  Nigeria  awakens  many  mem- 
ories of  his  famous  "Tenth  Regiment".   The 
New  York  Sun  says: 

He  was  that  rare  bird,  a  Negro  graduate 
of  West  Point,  and  he  was  soaked  with  the 
spirit  that  has  given  the  Tenth  United 
States  Cavalry  worldwide  prestige  as  a 
crack  regiment. 

New  Yorkers  who  saw  the  Black  Tenth 
jingle  up  Fifth  Avenue  after  their  return 
from  hard  service  in  the  Philippines  will 
never  forget  the  storm  of  joyous  admira- 
tion showered  upon  them  by  city  crowds, 
who  were  carried  away  by  the  matchless 
elan  and  childlike  good  nature  of  those  first 
class  fighting  men. 

In  later  years,  when  a  detachment  of 
the  regiment  while  hunting  for  Villa  in 
Mexico  was  ambushed  at  Parral  by  an  out- 
numbering Mexican  force,  it  was  Charles 
Young,  then  Major,  who  commanded  the 
squad  that  Pershing  dispatched  to  their 
relief. 

Pershing  himself  had  fought  Redskins  as 
a  Lieutenant  of  the  Black  Tenth,  and  like 
every  other  white   officer  that  ever   served 


with  it,  he  holds  the  regiment  in  peculiar 
affection  and  admiration.  Its  supremely 
soldierly  traditions  have  been  accumulating 
for  fifty-six  years.  Its  history  has  been 
written  in  a  book.  Its  deeds  have  been 
sung.  Its  qualities  have  been  praised  to 
the   skies   by   European  military   observers. 

"They  grew  to  be  to  our  army  what  the 
Numidian  horse  was  to  the  Roman  legions," 
wrote  Major  Frank  Keck,  formerly  of  the 
Seventy-first  Regiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  when 
the  Black  Tenth  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary in  1916.  "Their  life  in  the  long 
reaches  of  the  Western  country  developed 
courage,  initiative  and  pride.  Hunger, 
thirst,  exposure,  sudden  skirmishes  with 
foes  fighting  from  ambush  made  the  troop- 
ers of  the  Tenth  not  only  first  class  fighting 
men  individually,  but  shaped  them  into  a 
military  machine. 

"From  post  to  post  the  Tenth  was  trans- 
ferred through  the  great  Western  country. 
The  Sioux,  the  Cheyennes  and  the  Apaches 
fled  before  their  intrepid  charges. 

"As  the  need  for  fighting  grew  less,  the 
Tenth  took  on  more  of  the  function  of 
mounted  police,  and  yet,  such  was  the  pride 
of  tradition,  war-service  was  the  ideal  al- 
ways uppermost  in  the  mind  of  every  mem- 
ber. Many  of  the  original  recruits  remained 
as  long  as  the  Government  would  let  them, 
for  they  hated  to  retire.  So  it  was  that  the 
Tenth  in  peace  had  in  reserve  its  deadly 
efficiency,  and  it  went  into  the  Spanish  War 
with  veteran  officers  and  many  a  grizzled 
sergeant  who  was  himself  a  tower  of 
strength. 

"The  achievements  of  the  Tenth  were 
the  admiration  of  the  foreign  military  ob- 
servers who  accompanied  our  expedition  to 
Cuba,  and  they  were  impartial  witnesses. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  their  belief 
that  the  dismounted  colored  troopers  were 
the  very  backbone  of  the  American  attack. 
Certain  it  was  that  the  Tenth  got  the  Rough 
Riders  out  of  a  very  bad  hole  at  Las  Guasi- 
mas.  Their  timely  arrival  averted  a  greater 
disaster  to  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  first 
land  engagement  near  Santiago. 

"The  charge  of  the  Tenth  up  the  steep 
and  tangled  slope  of  San  Juan  Hill  will 
always  have  a  place  in  the  military  annals 
of  the  world.  It  kept  raw  troops  from  fir- 
ing on  their  comrades  in  the  distance,  for 
the  Tenth  was  used  to  wars  of  the  ambus- 
cade." 

*     *     * 

Before  colored  Americans  could  recover 
from  the  shock  of  Colonel  Young's  death, 
they  were  stunned  afresh  by  news  of  the 
passing  away  of  that  splendid  lady  Miss 
Maria  Baldwin.  She  met  her  death  while 
addressing  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Rob- 
ert Gould  Shaw  House  at  the  Copley  Plaza 
in  Boston.  Francis  G.  Peabody  relates  the 
sad  happening  in  the  Boston  Transcript: 

Everything  seemed  to  assure  a  cheering 
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and  profitable  gathering.  Then  Miss  Maria 
Baldwin,  long  the  principal  of  the  Agas- 
siz  School  in  Cambridge,  and  for  the  last 
six  years  its  master,  a  colored  woman  of 
whose  distinguished  public  service  all  Cam- 
bridge citizens  are  proud,  rose  to  commend 
the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  House,  of  whose 
council  she  was  a  member,  and  to  describe 
its  congested  conditions,  with  five  hundred 
attendants,  crowded  classrooms  and  multi- 
plying needs.  Suddenly,  when  she  was  con- 
cluding this  appeal,  the  strain  of  the  occa- 
sion overtaxed  her  enfeebled  heart,  and 
she  sank  on  the  platform,  dying  almost  im- 
mediately. The  shock  to  those  present  was 
overwhelming,  and  the  audience  which  had 
gathered  to  enjoy  and  encourage  quietly  dis- 
persed to  mourn.     .     .     . 

Hundreds  of  parents  are  indebted  to  her 
for  the  discerning  and  discriminating  edu- 
cation of  their  children;  hundreds  of  hear- 
ers have  listened  with  gratitude  to  her  wise 
and  brilliant  addresses,  in  which  academic 
precision  was  softened  by  the  mellow  accent 
of  her  own  race.  Her  undisputed  position 
as  teacher  and  principal  gave  to  her  school 
distinction   throughout   the    country. 

THE  REVERSE  OF  THE  MEDAL 

T7RANCE  has  been  pretty  generally  ac- 
■*•  claimed  as  lacking  in  color  prejudice 
and  as  therefore  treating  her  black  subjects 
just  as  well  as  her  white.  But  what  is  the 
actual  case?  Norman  Angell,  in  the  Free- 
man paints  France  as  a  veritable  Utopia  for 
Negroes : 

Speaking  broadly,  the  Negro  living  in 
France  is  all  but  unaware  of  the  monstrous 
shadow  that  darkens  every  hour  of  the 
Negro's  life  in  Anglo-Saxon  communities. 
In  France  the  Negro  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  or  of  the  legal  profession, 
or  of  the  governmental  administration,  or 
of  the  Army  and  the  Church,  have  not 
merely  no  official  difficulties,  they  have  no 
social  difficulties  in  their  relationship  with 
their  white  colleagues.  They  dine  in  the 
homes  of  members  of  the  Cabinet,  plead  for 
white  clients  in  the  Courts,  and  it  would 
never  even  occur  to  their  French  colleagues 
to  treat  them  with  any  sort  of  social  exclu- 

*     *     * 

The  Negroes  described  by  Mr.  Angell 
would  all  seem  to  be  the  members  of  a  black 
elite.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  treatment 
of  the  common  black  man,  in  this  case  the 
native  in  French  Colonial  Africa,  quite 
another  method  is  employed.  Rene  Boisneuf, 
black  deputy  from  Guadeloupe,  scores 
France  heavily  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
for  her  injustice  to  her  dependents.  Guy 
Hickok  reports  in  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Eagle : 

"Everywhere  arbitrary  force,  everywhere 


injustice,  [said  Deputy  Boisneuf],  every- 
where blundering,  everywhere  ruin  or  the 
peril  of  ruin,  budgets  collapsing  under  the 
cost  of  government  personnel,  and  nothing 
being  done  to  further  social  or  economic 
progress  of  the  natives." 

He  turned  from  generalizations  to  the  ex- 
posure of  abuses  in  particular  colonies  re- 
ducing to  absurdity  the  pretension  that  the 
occupation  of  semi-civilized  countries  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  population. 

The  black  deputy  revealed  that  in  the 
great  colony  of  Indo-China  the  colonial  ad- 
ministration had  forced  the  sale  of  opium 
in  districts  which  had  hitherto  been  free 
from  the  drug.  When  his  statement  was 
denied  he  read  both  orders  and  letters 
from  the  Governor- General  directing  that 
steps  be  taken  to  increase  opium  sales,  and 
showed  that  opium  paid  40  percent  of  the 
colonial  budget. 

He  emphasized  the  inconsistency  of  rig- 
idly prohibiting  the  sale  of  opium  in  France 
while  forcing  it  on  one  of  the  colonies  whose 
inhabitants  are,  according  to  the  French 
political  theory,  equal  to  white  Frenchmen. 

"You  do  not  admit  that  the  life  of  an 
Annamite  or  a  Cambodian  is  worth  less  than 
that  of  a  Parisian;  that  the  life  of  a  colo- 
nial is  worth  less  than  that  of  a  native 
Frenchman.  Therefore  I  cannot  see  how 
you  can  reconcile  the  consumption  of  opium 
in  Indo-China,  even  for  budgetary  reasons, 
when  it  is  rigidly  prohibited  in  France. 
What  a  comedy!  What  hypocrisy!"     .     .     . 

Boisneuf  charged  that  in  his  own  col- 
ony, Guadaloupe,  the  white  governors  main- 
tained a  native  militai-y  force  used  express- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  elec- 
tions, and  read  several  orders  to  the  mili- 
tary bolstering  up  his  statement. 

Still  more  serious,  he  charged  that  Af- 
rica had  been  "decimated"  since  the  French 
regime  began  there;  that  epidemics  had 
carried  off  many;  that  intensive  exploita- 
tion by  French  concession  companies  of  the 
native  labor  had  intensified  the  mortality 
rate;  that  in  French  Congo  a  great  part  of 
the  native  population  had  fled  to  neighbor- 
ing colonies  to  escape  the  forced  labor 
regime  of  concession  companies. 
*     *     * 

Rene  Claparede,  president  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  De- 
fence of  Aborigines,  sends  us  a  list  of  the 
leagues  formed  since  the  days  of  Wilber- 
force  for  the  protection  of  black  peoples.  In 
the  lists  of  wrongs  which  caused  the  forma- 
tion of  these  leagues  he  does  not  omit  those 
of  France.     He  mentions: 

First  the  "Congo  Reform  Association"  in 
1903,  then  the  French  league  in  1908,  the 
Swiss  in  1908,  and  the  German  in  1910,  in 
Europe; — one  in  Sidney,  Australia;  in  Lima, 
South  America,  and  in  the  United  States, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  (1909).     For  in  the 
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United  States,  in  spite  of  Lincoln's  effort 
of  reform,  "emancipation"  was  by  no  means 
worthy  of  that  name.  What  Channing  had 
feared  was  unfortunately  true;  the  "free" 
Black  remained  a  slave  to  the  domination, 
spirit  and  haughtiness  of  the  White. 

Leagues  for  the  Defense  of  Natives  must 
actually  fight  such  abuses  as  these : 

Spoliation  of  territories   (Rhodesia,  etc.) 

Torture  of  Portage  (French  Congo,  etc.) 

Poisoning  and  depopulation  through  alco- 
hol (New  Hebrides  and  all  colonies  in  gen- 
eral) 

Driving  of  the  Aborigines  back  into  un- 
productive Reserves  (Australia,  Rhodesia, 
etc.) 

Forced  labor  (Kenia  Colony,  British  East 
Africa,  Mozambique,  etc.) 

Indentured  labor  (Fiji  Islands,  etc.) 

Kidnapping  (Oceania) 

Condemnation  without  judgment,  and 
death  sentence  aggravated  by  tortures 
worthy  of  Middle  Age  customs  (lynching, 
etc.) 

Unjustifiable  scorn  of  the  Whites  toward 
the  Blacks  (color  bar  in  South  Africa, 
United  States,  etc.) 

Slavery  for  debts  or  peonage  (certain 
South  American  States) 

Domestic  Slavery  (Africa,  South  Ameri- 
ca). 

CONSTITUTIONALITY 

vs.  COMMON  SENSE 

HHHE  enemies  of  the  Dyer  Bill  base  their 
■*■  antagonism  on  its  unconstitutionality. 
"An  anti-lynching  bill  of  this  kind,"  cries 
the  New  World,  "will  lynch  the  Constitu- 
tion." "But  what  of  that?"  replies  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

All^  this  talk  about  the  anti-lyching  bill 
lynching  the  Constitution  is  nonsense.  We 
never  heard  of  anybody  being  lynched  more 
than  once  and  the  Constitution  was  lynched 
long  ago.  But  maybe  the  constitution  has 
as  many  lives  as  a  cat. 

*     *     * 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Dyer  Bill  is  sim- 
ply a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.     Representative  Fess  of  Ohio 
gives  as  his  exposition: 

This  much  I  am  satisfied  with,  that  while 
the  constitutional  question  will  be  involved, 
and  while  I  am  sensitive  as  to  taking  any- 
thing for  granted  that  is  extremely  in  doubt, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  serious  doubt 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  this  particular 
legislation.  I  think  the  authority  is  spe- 
cific by  the  force  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  So  far  as  the 
argument  on  authority  is  concerned,  we  can 
build  up  a  body  of  authority  of  the  highest 
judgment  in  the  world  sustaining  the  basis 
of  this  legislation  as  being  constitutional. 
Consequently  that  is  not  disturbing  me  very 
much.     I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  our 


freedom  to  do  it  in  view  of  the  specific  dele- 
gation of  the  power  therein  specified  and 
also  because  of  the  authority  that  has  been 
announced  by  men  who  know  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  legislation. 

$  $  sfc 

Posterity  a  hundred  years  from  now  will 
surely  be  moved  either  to  tears  or  to  laugh- 
ter that  a  bill  to  make  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  more  adequate  in  bestow- 
ing protection  could  be  thus  bitterly  de- 
bated. Surely  it  is  only  common  sense  to 
take  such  measures.  If  our  colored  citizens 
could  be  sure  of  a  fair  trial  it  is  probable 
that  the  flight  of  Matthew  Bullock  from 
North  Carolina  to  Canada  would  never  have 
taken  place.  As  it  is  we  read  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Dispatch: 

The  authorities  of  Ontario,  Can.,  have 
refused  to  comply  with  the  requisition  de- 
mands of  North  Carolina  for  the  surrender 
of  a  young  Negro  [Matthew  Bullock],  at 
present  a  fugitive  under  arrest  at  Hamil- 
ton. The  Tar  Heel  officials  are  pressing 
their  demands  through  conventional  legal 
channels  against  a  growing  popular  sen- 
timent in  Ontario  that  is  urging  provincial 
action  against  delivery  of  the  prisoner  ex- 
cept under  certain  conditions. 

With  the  Dyer  anti-lynching  bill  coming 
to  debate  in  the  House  this  week  the  refusal 
of  a  neighboring  country  to  surrender  a  Ne- 
gro fugitive  because  of  the  virtual  certain- 
ty that  he  will  be  lynched,  establishes  a  co- 
incidence that  will  not  be  lost  upon  the 
American  public,  perhaps  not  wasted  upon 
Congress.  The  fact  that  the  Canadian  ipris- 
oner's  brother  has  been  lynched  for  his  share 
in  a  brawl  between  whites  and  Negroes 
over  a  trifling  business  transaction,  is  the 
principal  obstacle  to  a  surrender  by  the  On- 
tario authorities. 

The  Canadian  officials  presume  that  if 
officers  of  the  law  in  the  North  Carolina 
town  where  the  demand  for  extradition 
originated  would  not  prevent  lynching  of 
this  man's  brother  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  they  would  prevent  a  second  mob- 
bing. 

If  the  Dyer  Bill  or  its  equivalent  should 
be  passed  there  would  be  a  chance  of  no 
repetition  of  the  Tulsa  Riot,  the  effects  of 
which  have  been  so  far  reaching.  A.  J. 
Smitherson,  a  colored  editor  of  Tulsa,  de- 
scribes in  the  Boston  Herald,  the  riot's  ter- 
rible aftermath: 

While  some  few  are  rebuilding  their 
homes  and  business  places  with  their  own 
money,  or  money  obtained  outside  of  Tulsa 
(because  there  is  a  tacit  understanding 
among  those  who  control  the  money  in 
Tulsa  that  no  financial  assistance  will  be 
given  colored  men  with  which  to  rebuild 
their  property  in  the  business  district  of  the 
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burned  area),  yet  there  are  thousands  who 
are  not  so  fortunate.  Hundreds  of  huts 
now  stand  where  comfortable  homes  stood 
before  June  1,  and  in  these  huts  thousands 
of  women  and  children  "black  in  color,  to 
be  sure,  but  guilty  of  no  other  offense",  are 
now  huddling  closely  together  in  an  effort 
to  protect  their  scantily  garbed  and  under- 
fed bodies  from  the  ravages  of  winter,  a 
little  less  tolerable,  perhaps,  than  the  cold 
indifference  of  their  white  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, who  recently  paid  the  Rev.  Billy  Sun- 
day $17,000  for  preaching  their  sins  away. 

In  the  wake,  above  the  din  of  a  one-sided 
battle  with  machine  guns  and  the  roar  of 
flames,  above  the  cannonading  sounds  of  ex- 
plosives dropped  from  airplanes,  which  still 
linger  in  the  minds  of  many  of  these  poor 
people,  come  the  heart-rending  cries  of 
suffering  women  and  children  begging  for 
clothes  and  food  to  sustain  life  through  the 
winter — pleading  for  justice! 

But  their  cries  evidently  die  in  the  dis- 
tance before  reaching  the  law-making  body 
of  our  country,  where  a  few  days  ago  the 
solons  were  debating  the  constitutionality 
of  a  bill  which,  if  enacted,  would  make  ef- 
fective the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Surely  justice 
sleeps  while  injustice  runs  amuck! 


Puzzle:     Why  is  a  Constitution? 

AFRICA 

A  FRICA  remains  the  riddle  of  riddles. 
-*•*•  Can  Europe  afford  to  arm  the  blacks 
for  military  service?  asks  the  German  edi- 
tor of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.  The  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Times  translates : 

The  Temps  of  Paris  recently  published 
figures  showing  that  the  French  army  now 
consists  of  665,000  men,  of  whom  551,000 
were  in  the  French  continent  and  218,000 
in  the  North  African,  Colonial  and  their 
colored  contingents.  Eighty-seven  thousand 
men  are  stationed  in  the  Rhineland,  but  it 
is  not  mentioned  how  many  of  each  color. 
Now  the  length  of  military  service  is  to  be 
shortened  from  two  years  to  one  and  one- 
half,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  decrease  in  population,  the 
number  of  colored  troops  will  be  increased 
to  300,000  and  the  French  army  will  consist 
of  about  equal  parts  of  black  and  white. 
We  know  very  well  that  white  men  are  often 
anything  but  virtuous,  and  that  the  Euro- 
pean skin  often  hides  barbarian  instincts. 
The  last  years  have  shown  this  clearly 
enough.  And,  after  all,  who  can  say  if 
there  exists  no  black  Plato,  or  Raffael,  or 
Shakespeare  in  some  of  the  Hottentot  vil- 
lages. But  is  it  indifferent  to  the  colonial 
peoples  that  Africa  will  soon  be  overrun  by 
native  soldiers  who  have  been  trained  for 
military  service  in  Europe?  We  hear  so 
much  of  the  decline  in  Eastern  lands  and  it 


is  a  fact  that  the  East  has  "cold  and  shriv- 
elled up  ears"  and  other  signs  which  Hippo- 
crates called  signs  of  death,  but  in  arming 
Africa,  France,  in  order  to  stuff  up  a  hole 
in  the  garden  wall,  is  pulling  down  the  dam 
which  until  now  kept  the  Black  Sea  within 

its  bounds. 

*     *     * 

The  Reuter  Press  Agency  reports  that 
antagonism  toward  the  white  invader  is 
rapidly  increasing  throughout  Africa.  The 
account   continues : 

Reuter's  informant  emphasizes  the  grow- 
ing cohesion  of  native  races  throughout  the 
continent.  He  says  the  strongest  factor  in 
the  development  of  antagonism  to  the  whites 
is  skillful  propaganda  fostered  by  an  ex- 
treme section  of  American  Negroes. 

Circulars  coming  from  nationalist  sources 
in  India  and  Egypt  and  from  Pan-African 
societies  in  the  United  States,  translated 
into  five  of  the  principal  African  languages, 
are  distributed  in  enormous  numbers 
throughout  Africa.  Booklets  of  25  to  30 
pages  urge  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
the  black  races  to  assert  themselves  and 
throw  off  the  white  yoke. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these  are  not 
received  with  universal  sympathy,  but  the 
very  unsettling  effect  is  easily  to  be  ob- 
served. 

It  has  been  met  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  In  French  equatorial  Africa  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  in  Uganda,  in  Nyasaland, 
Belgian  Congo,  Abyssinia  and  Kenia. 

It  is  wonderful  the  extent  to  which  the 
war  has  produced  fraternal  feelings  among 
natives,  but  in  present  circumstances  they 
tend  to  become  anti-European.  The  main 
reason  is  the  growth  of  race  consciousness 
through  the  world. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  Africa  is  destined  to 
overrun  Europe,  the  opinion  in  the  London 
Observer  of  General  Mangin,  the  famous 
French  leader  of  black  troops  on  the  West- 
ern Front,  must  prove  a  solace  to  the  Ne- 
grophobe : 

Potentially  the  black  race  is  probably  as 
good  as  the  white.  Consider  for  a  moment 
of  what  recent  date  is  our  scientific  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  gone  ahead,  and  the  records 
of  our  dealings  with  the  black  peoples, 
armed  as  we  were  with  certain  advantages, 
is  not  flattering  to  us.  We  looked  upon  them 
as  slaves,  and  we  continue  in  some  sense  to 
regard  them  as  slaves.  But  what  in  the 
history  of  the  world  is  an  advance  of  a  few 
hundred  years?  If  one  takes  a  wider  view 
than  Africa,  if  one  looks  at  the  colored  peo- 
ples in  general — and  I  have  spent  some 
years  in  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  in  Africa 
— one  sees  that  our  own  civilization  has  its 
sources  in  Asia,  which  is  yellow;  in  India, 
which  is  bronzed;  and  in  Egypt,  which  is 
black.     Greece  and  Rome  are  comparatively 
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late-comers.  We  owe  much  to  the  Arabs. 
Our  alphabets  come  from  Asia,  and  our 
figures  from  Arabia,  and  long  before  Eu- 
rope was  settled  there  existed  great  civili- 
zations. We,  white  men,  are  not  the  first, 
and  we  may  not  be  the  last,  representatives 
of  civilization.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  world  sense  and  to  think  in  less  limited 
periods  of  time.     .     .     . 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  moral 
progress  and  scientific  progress.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  morally  many  Africans  have 
nothing  to  learn  from  us.  All  that  vast  zone 
which  stretches  from  Senegal  to  Abyssinia, 
from  Egypt  to  Morocco,  from  Algeria  to  Ni- 
geria, is  filled  with  monuments  which  testi- 
fy to  an  immemorial  civilization.  They  are 
states  which  for  centuries  have  had  an  ex- 
cellent organization  as  we  understand  it — 
with  an  army,  a  budget,  a  political,  a  re- 
ligious, and  an  administrative  service.  There 
are  spiritualistic  religions  which  have  ex- 
isted for  thousands  of  years,  having  at  their 
base  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  punishment  for 
wrong-doing — cults  which  are  free  from 
idolatry  or  any  kind  of  fetichism.  The 
Mossi,  for  example,  on  the  Niger,  with 
whom  I  lived  in  1890,  have  fine  civic  virtues 
and  an  admirable  social  order. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 


Art  In 
The  South 


FIND  several  Southerners 
whom  I  have  asked  about 
Gilpin's  probable  reception  in 
the  South  almost  equally  divided  in  their 
opinions.  Those  who  feel  he  will  get  the 
same  more  or  less  impartial  hearing  he  has 
had  in  the  North  are  quite  as  positive  in 
their  opinion  as  those  who  think  he  will  not 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  white  South- 
ern audiences.  Exponents  of  the  latter 
view  explain  that  it  is  not  the  mere  fact  of 
a  successful  Negro  actor,  to  which  objection 
will  be  taken.  It  is  the  "glorification"  of  a 
Negro  in  the  leading  and  only  important 
role  of  a  rday.  They  assure  me  that  a  white 
man  blacked  up  could  play  the  part  any- 
where in  the  South  without  trouble. — Bruce 
Bliven,  in  the  New  York  Globe  and  Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


A  Clever  r  I  ""O   most  persons  baling  wire 
jyrAN  -i-   is  simply  wire,  but  to  Allen 

Dixon,  looking  at  all  the  rusty 
wire  going  to  waste  from  bales  of  hay 
shipped  into  Nashville,  rusty  wire  was  rat 
traps.  He  pulled  some  wire  off  a  bale,  ex- 
perimented with  it  and; — got  a  patent. 
m  Hardy  &  Hart,  No.  100  Fifth  Avenue,  this 
city,  are  negotiating  for  permission  to  sell 
the  patent  right.  Mr.  Hardy  admits  the 
Negro  will  probably  make  a  lot  of  money. 
He  is  said  to  have  received  already  an  offer 
of  $25,000  in  cash,  or  $5,000  down  and  5 
cents  royalty  on  every  trap  sold. — New 
York  World, 


The  Negro  and 
the  White 

A  Study  in  Race  Relations 

Is  there  a  growing  hostility  between 
the  Negro  and  White  races  in  the  United 
States?  Some  careful  observers  think 
so.  Do  the  teachings  of  Jesus  furnish 
principles  on  which  friendship  between 
them  could  be  firmly  based? 

THE  WORLD  TOMORROW  for 

March  will  take  up  these  questions.  Ar- 
ticles on  the  contribution  of  the  Negro 
to  American  life;  the  economic  cause  of 
Negro  subjugation;  the  poison  of  race 
prejudice;  the  question  of  racial  inferi- 
ority, intermarriage,  social  equality,  etc. 
Reading  list  and  topics'  for  group  dis- 
cussion. 


Each  month  THE  WORLD  TOMORROW 
discusses  some  single  outstanding-  subject 
of  social,  economic  and  industrial  import- 
ance, 

108    Lexington   Avenue  New   York,   N.    Y. 
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HAVE    YOU    A    COPY    OF 

THE  CRISIS  Calendar 
for  1922? 

It   is   our 

"Negro  Homes  Calendar" 

and  contains  twelve  elegant  pictures  of  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  homes  in  possession  of 
Negroes     in    various    parts    of    the    United 

States. 


The  cover  carries  a  remarkable  picture  of 
"Villa  Lewaro",  the  home  of  the  late 
Madam  C.  J.  Walker,  at  Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson,  N.   Y. 


Price  Fifty  Cents. 

Supply   limited. 

Let  your  orders  come  at  once. 

Immediate   attention   assured    them. 


SPECIAL   OFFER:— 

A  copy  of  our  1922  CRISIS  Calendar  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  one  sending  us  at  one 
time  three  paid  up  yearly  subscriptions  to 
THE   CRISIS. 
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some  energetic  and  reliable  person  who 
will  serve  us  in  your  locality ?  Our  terms 
to  agents  are  liberal. 
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28th  Annual  Financial  Statement 

of  the 

Southern  Aid  Society  of  Virginia,  Inc. 

(Condensed) 

RECEIPTS         1921 

Jan.   1,  1921,  Cash  Balance  Brought  Forward $  98,688.17 

Dec.   31,    1921,   Annual   Income    781,392.32 

Gross  Receipts  for  1921  $880,080.49 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Dec.    31,    1921,    Total    Paid    Out    (Including    investments    made    during 

the  year)    $807,957.60 

Cash    Balance    Dec.    31,    1921 $72,122.89 

ASSETS  LIABILITIES 

Cash  Balance   Dec.    31,    1921 $72,122.89       Capital    Stock     $30,000.00 

Real  Estate    362,266.71       Bills    Payable     (Unmatured    notes     on 

Real    Estate    Mortgages 86,082.48  Purchase  Price  of  another  Company's 

Federal,    State   and    City   Bonds 42,258.00  debit)     60,412.24 

Bills    Receivable     12,774.29       Real    Estate    Mortgage    (Mortgage    as- 

Furniture   and   Fixtures 7,500.00  sumed   on   recent   purchase) 4,000.00 

Inventories    of    Sundry    Accts 5,210.81       Deposits     of    Employees 17,400.63 

Ledger    Accounts    7,510.00 

SURPLUS   FUND    468,892.31 


Total     $588,215.18  Total     $588,215,18 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS $    498,892.31 

Total  Amount  of  Claims   Paid  to   Dec.  31,    1921     2,511,894.92 

The  unusual  business  depression  of  1921  was  a  fiery  trial  to  practically  all 
businesses.  The  Industrial  Sick  Benefit  Business  was  especially  adversely  affected 
by  the  lack  of  employment  of  thousands  of  policyholders.  Some  were  forced  to 
retire.  Most  of  them  experienced  a  great  slump  in  the  year's  business.  Only  a  few 
were  able  to  show  an  increase  in  business  over  the  former  year.  The  Southern 
Aid  Society  of  Va.,  Inc.,  was  numbered  among  the  favored  few. 

The  Society  did  its  largest  business  during  1921.  It  served  acceptably  a 
larger  number  of  people  than  ever  before.  It  is  now  better  prepared  to  protect 
its  membership — through  its  New  Liberal  Policy — which  provides  for  One  Small 
Premium,  protection  against  Sickness,  Accident  and  Death. 

District  Offices  and  Agencies  located  throughout  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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National    Training    School 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  School  for  the  Training  of  Colored  Young 
Men  and  Women  for  Service 

Thougk  it  is  young  In  history,  the  Institution  feels  a  just  pride  in  the  work  thus 
far  accomplished,  for  its  graduates  are  already  filling  many  responsible  positions, 
thus  demonstrating  the  aim  of  the  school  to  train  men  and  women  for  useful 
citizenship. 

DEPARTMENTS  ALREADY  ESTABLISHED 

The  Grammar  School  The  Teacher  Training  Department 

The  Academy  The  Divinity  School 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Science*  The  Commercial  Department 

The  Department  of  Music  The  Department  of  Home  Economic! 

The  Department  of  Social  Service 

For  farther  information  and  Catalog,  address 

President    James    E.  Shepard,    Durham,    North    Carolina 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Manual  Training  &  Industrial  School 

FOR  COLORED  YOUTH 

BORDENTOWN,  N.  J. 

A    high    Inttltutlsa    ftr    tha    training    *f    aolorod 
yeuth.      Excellent    equipment,    thorough    Instruction. 
wholesome   surrounding*.     Academic   training    for   all 
students. 
Courses  In  carpentry,  agriculture  and  trade*  tor  hoys. 

Including    auto    repairing. 
Courses    In    domestic    science    and    domestic    art    for 

girls. 
A  new  trade*  building,  thoroughly  equipped. 
New     girls'     dormitory     thoroughly     and      modernly 

equipped. 
Terms  reasonable. 

For    Information    address 

W.  R.  VALENTINE,  Principal 


Wiley  University 

Marshall,  Texas 

Recognized  as  a  college  of  first  class  by 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa State  Boards  of  Education.  Har- 
vard, Boston  University,  University  of 
Illinois  and  University  of  Chicago  repre- 
sented on  its  faculty.  One  hundred 
twenty-seven  in  College  Department,  ses- 
sion 1919-1920.  Several  new  buildings, 
steam  heated  and  electric  lighted. 

M.  W.  DOGAN,  President 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY 

Pioneer  in  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education 

Lincoln  Men  are  Leaders  in  the-  various 
professions  in  Forty  States. 

The  College  is  ranked  in  Class  I.  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Address : 

Jokn   1,    Kendall,   D.D.,    Lincoln  University, 
Chester   County,   Fenna. 


The  Cheyney  Training 
School  for  Teachers 

Cheyney,  Pa. 

A  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  offering,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  professional 
three  year  courses  in  Home  Economics  and  Shop  Work.  A 
diploma  from  any  of  these  courses  makes  a  graduate 
eligihle  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  three-year  High  School  Course  is  offered  to  all  who 
have    completed    the    eighth    grammer   grade. 

Next    term     begins    September     18,     1922. 

For  further  particulars  and  catalog,  write 

Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  Principal 

Cheyney,  Pa. 

There    Will   Be   No   Summer   School  for   1922 
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Uipuxioiv 


THE  WORLD  AND  US 
APAN  won  at  Washington. 
The  Anglo-S  axon  Entente 
sought  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  two  great  repre- 
sentatives of  the  yellow  race,  but 
Japan  foiled  them.  China  and  Japan 
stand  nearer  than  ever  before  and 
the  day  is  in  sight  when  they  will 
present  an  unbroken  front  to  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  whites.  America 
posed  as  the  friend  of  China  but  she 
was  simply  the  friend  of  exploitation 
in  China  and  she  was  out-witted  both 
by  Japan  and  England. 


The  British  Empire  is  yielding  to 
the  darker  races,  not  because  it  wants 
to  but  because  it  must.  The  white 
races  are  split  with  hatred.  The  ap- 
proaching entente  between  England 
and  Germany  is  as  yet  abortive. 
France  is  openly  catering  to  the  dark- 
er races,  both  yellow  and  black.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  England  is 
willing  to  give  Egypt  with  its  Ne- 
groid inhabitants  the  beginnings  of 
political  autonomy.  She  has  grant- 
ed something  to  India  and  must  grant 
more.  The  colored  West  Indians  are 
pounding  on  her  doors.  Black  West 
Africa  cannot  long  keep  still. 


Everywhere  effort  is  being  made 
in  America  to  make  the  wage  laborer 
bear  most  of  the  burden  of  reduced 
prices.  The  coal  barons  seek  to  main- 
tain their  outrageous  profits  by  the 
starvation  of  miners.  Everywhere 
the  pressure  goes  on  and  labor  is  im- 
potent because  through  the  aristo- 


cratic trades  unions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  it  has  so  long 
been  exploited  itself  that  it  cannot 
now  easily  accomplish  union. 


Russia  is  the  most  amazing  and 
most  hopeful  phenomenon  of  the 
post-war  period.  She  has  been  mur- 
dered, bullied,  lied  about  and  starved 
and  yet  she  maintains  her  govern- 
ment, possesses  her  soul  and  is  sim- 
ply compelling  the  world  to  recognize 
her  right  to  freedom  even  if  that  free- 
dom involves  the  industrial  recon- 
struction of  her  society. 


France  is  incurring  the  condem- 
nation of  the  world  largely  because 
of  her  attitude  towards  Negroes.  She 
paid  in  blood,  destruction  and  cash 
more  than  any  other  people  on  earth 
in  order  to  smash  the  German  mili- 
tary machine.  She  is  now  asked  to 
put  her  trust  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica rather  than  in  Africa  for  regen- 
eration and  unless  she  does  she  is 
threatened.  But  threats  work  two 
ways. 


There  is  a  new  pope  in  Rome,  an 
11th  Pius,  succeeding  the  war  pope 
Benedict  XV  as  the  260th  successor 
of  St.  Peter.  He  is  undoubtedly  go- 
ing to  come  to  better  understanding 
with  Italy.  But  the  question  that 
concerns  us  is  whether  or  not  he  is 
going  to  continue  the  catering  of  the 
Holy  See  to  the  wealth  of  American 
Catholics ;  will  he  continue  to  allow 
the  American  hierarchy,  despite  some 
of  its  nobler  souls,  to  refuse  to  train 
and  ordain  Negro  priests? 
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THE    DYER    BILL    IN    THE    SENATE 

HE  Republican  Party  at  its 
last  convention  advocated 
legislation  against  lynching 
in  its  platform.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his 
message  asked  for  such  legislation. 
The  Republican  Party  has  a  large 
majority  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  Republican  Party  is 
therefore  responsible  absolutely  for 
the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  Dyer 
Anti-Lynching  Bill. 

Moreover  among  those  voting  for 
this  bill  in  the  House  there  are  8 
Democrats !  One  from  Illinois,  1  from 
Kentucky,  1  from  Massachusetts,  1 
from  New  Jersey,  3  from  New  York, 
and  1  from  Pennsylvania.  Bourke 
Cockran  and  Anthony  Griffin,  Demo- 
crats of  New  York,  and  Myer  Lon- 
don, a  Socialist,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  This  puts  a  double  responsi- 
bility upon  the  Republicans  because 
the  Democratic  help  of  which  they 
are  sure  makes  their  ability  to  pass 
the  bill  beyond  any  question. 

Nor  is  there  any  need  to  fear  a 
filibuster  in  the  Senate.  According 
to  rule  22,  any  16  Senators  can  de- 
mand a  vote  on  the  limitation  of  de- 
bate, and  debate  can  be  definitely  lim- 
ited by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Republicans  with  Demo- 
cratic support  can  command  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  Senate  for  this 
bill.  If  then  the  Senate  does  not  pass 
the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill,  any  Ne- 
gro who  votes  for  the  Republican 
Party  at  the  next  election  writes 
himself  down  as  a  gullible  fool. 

THE    STERLING-TOWNER   BILL 

E  spoke  in  February  of  the 
vicious  provisions  in  the 
bill  now  before  Congress 
and  designed  to  furnish  na- 
tional aid  for  common  school  train- 
ing. By  mistake  we  called  this  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill  because  we  have 
become    used    to    looking    to    Hoke 


Smith  of  Georgia  for  every  anti-Ne- 
gro atrocity  introduced  in  Congress. 
This  was  a  mistake  because,  thank 
God,  Hoke  Smith  is  out  of  Congress, 
as  we  trust,  forever.  The  bill  now 
under  consideration  is  known  as  the 
Sterling-Towner  Bill.  But  after  all, 
what's  in  a  name?  The  provisions  by 
which  the  South  is  to  be  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  make  ignorance  among 
Negroes  permanent,  while  white 
children  are  educated  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  taxes  paid  by  Negro  citizens, 
is  a  disgrace  so  unspeakable  that  it 
deserves  the  denunciation  of  every 
decent  American  citizen. 

MARIA   BALDWIN 


MET  Maria  Baldwin  first  in 
1885.  She  was  already  a,  school 
teacher — already  the  quiet,  al- 
most diffident  personality,  with 
beautiful  brown  face  and  speaking 
eyes  and  with  a  low  voice  full  of  earn- 
est inquiry.  She  had  a  few  of  us  at  her 
house  of  an  evening,  once  a  week.  It 
was  a  sort  of  salon,  unnamed,  unor- 
ganized, but  palpitating  with  spirit. 
I  was  then  in  my  hottest,  narrowest, 
self-centered,  confident  period,  with 
only  faint  beginnings  of  doubts 
and  revolt.  Most  things  I  knew  defi- 
nitely and  argued  with  scathing,  un- 
sympathetic finality  that  scared  some 
into  silence.  But  Maria  Baldwin  was 
always  serene,  just  slightly  mocking, 
refusing  to  be  thundered  or  domi- 
neered into  silence  and  answering  al- 
ways in  that  low,  rich  voice — with 
questionings,  with  frank  admission 
of  uncertainty  which  seemed  to  me 
then  as  exasperatingly  weak. 

Yet  she  grew  on  us  all.  Her  poise 
commanded  greater  and  greater  re- 
spect. Her  courage — her  splendid, 
quiet  courage  astonished  us,  and  so 
she  came  to  larger  life  and  accom- 
plishment. She  fought  domestic 
troubles  and  the  bitter  never-ending 
insults  of  race  difference.     But  s>ie 
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emerged  always  the  quiet,  well-bred 
lady,  the  fine  and  lovely  Woman. 

She  died  a  teacher,  teaching  men, 
women  and  children ;  and  how  strange 
a  mockery  of  our  democracy  it  is  that 
most  Americans  are  chiefly  interested 
to  know  that  her  pupils,  her  thou- 
sands of  public-school  pupils,  were 
white  Massachusetts  school  children. 

THE  CASE  OF  SAMUEL  MOORE 

AMUEL  MOORE,  a  Negro 
prisoner  in  the  Atlanta  Pen- 
itentiary, has  recently  been 
brought     into     prominence 


through  the  friendship  of  Eugene  V. 
Debs.  Moore  had  served  30  years 
for  the  unintentional  killing  of  Har- 
ry Jandorf  when  he  was  17  years 
old.  Out  of  48  years  he  has  spent 
less  than  11  years  in  freedom.  He 
was  in  a  reformatory  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  11  and  was  serving  a 
year's  sentence  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia jail  when  Jandorf  was  killed. 
He  was  tried  by  a  white  jury  for  kill- 
ing a  white  man.  The  trial  lasted 
two  days  and  the  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney congratulated  the  jury  on  "one 
cf  the  qjuickest  convictions  ever  se- 
cured in  the  district".  The  testi- 
mony was  conflicting.  Moore  main- 
tained, and  has  always  maintained, 
that  he  killed  Jandorf  in  self-defense, 
hitting  him  with  a  shovel  while  Jan- 
dorf was  attacking  him  with  a  knife. 
He  said  that  Jandorf  had  threatened 
to  kill  him  and  that  he  had  appealed 
without  success  to  the  officers  on 
guard  for  protection. 

Moore  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
in  1892  but  President  Harrison  com- 
muted his  sentence  to  life  imprison- 
ment "on  account  of  his  youth  and 
the  lack  of  premeditation  of  the 
crime".  Moore  has  been  at  Atlanta 
since  1902  and  has  been  treated  with 
such  cruelty  there  and  knows  so 
much  of  what  has  happened  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  consideration 
for  his  case.     Under  the  parole  law 


he  was  eligible  for  parole  in  1906 
but  his  case  was  not  even  considered 
until  1913  and  was  denied  then  and 
also  in  1916,  1919  and  1920. 

In  1921  the  case  was  taken  up  with 
Attorney  General  Daugherty  and 
the  Attorney  General  promised  to 
look  into  the  matter.  Utterly  base- 
less statements  have  been  made  that 
Moore  has  assaulted  his  guards  and 
other  prisoners.  There  is  absolutely 
no  record  of  any  such  facts.  There 
is,  however,  a  statement  of  his  jailer 
that  unless  he  is  soon  released  he  will 
go  insane.  Moore  is  today  the  oldest 
prisoner  in  'Atlanta.  Many  people 
of  intelligence  and  integrity  speak 
highly  of  his  character.  One  of  the 
deputy  wardens,  who  was  in  charge 
of  him  for  10  years,  has  only  good  to 
say  of  him  and  offers  to  do  anything 
to  bring  about  his  release  and  yet 
he  remains  in  the  Atlanta  Peniten- 
tiary. He  is  48  years  old  and  he  has 
been  a  slave  and  a  prisoner  for  37 
years. 

Martha  Gruening  of  New  York  has 
for  years  interested  herself  in  this 
pitiful  case  and  has  secured  thou- 
sands of  names  to  a  petition  for 
Moore's  release.  Frank  Miller  of  the 
Mission  Inn  at  Riverside,  New  York, 
stands  ready  to  take  charge  of  Moore. 

President  Harding  and  Attorney 
General  Daugherty  are  playing  golf 
in  Florida. 

THE   SPANISH   FANDANGO 

HE  audience  was  ideal — small, 
rapt  and  responsive.  After- 
ward in  the  Parish  House  we 
danced  amid  fresh  young  joy. 
Then  in  an  upper  room  at  midnight 
we  foregathered :  there  was  Dabney, 
of  course,  master  without  ceremony ; 
and  Gilpin  with  his  voice — that  won- 
derful rolling  depth  of  sounding  re- 
verberations, shot  with  laughter. 
One  of  us  had  run  for  the  Legislature 
last  year — another  handled  autos, 
etc.    We  drank  ginger-ale  that  had  a 
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reminiscent  —  slightly  suspicious  — 
taste.  (Gilpin  didn't  like  it — he  said 
he  didn't  want  the  flavor  spoiled  with 
ginger-ale!)  Then  one  at  the  piano 
played  an  obligato  to  our  talk  and 
laughter,  low  enticing  things,  yet  not 
interrupting.  We  ate — there  were 
biscuits  and  tender  golden  chicken 
and  more — and  talked  reminiscently. 
Next  Dabney  bringing  out  his  banjo 
rollicked  Gilpin  dancing  to  his  feet. 
Dabney  told  an  inimitable  story  of  an 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  Company  in  old 
Richmond  days,  all  colored:  Eliza 
came  in  from  the  wrong  side  and  met 
the  dogs  instead  of  fleeing  from 
them.  The  dogs  got  to  fighting — the 
audience  was  entranced,   convulsed. 

Then  at  last— it  was  2  A.M.— Dab- 
ney took  down  the  Golden  Guitar  and 
all  was  still.  He  played  softly  the 
Spanish  Fandango. 

Have  you  ever  heard  Dabney  play 
the  Spanish  Fandango?     Dear  God! 

There  will  be  threads  of  smoke, 
and  sprawling,  indistinct  men ;  a  tiny 
tuning  as  of  drops  of  musical  rain 
and  then  a  swell  of  silvery  sound 
softening  to  a  wail.  The  swish  and 
swirl  of  dark  and  lacy  skirts  and 
flicker  of  slim  young  limbs,  all  crim- 
son beauty.  There  are  skies  and 
trickling  waters,  lifting  and  falling 
to  music — whispering  and  crying; 
soft,  so  soft,  that  at  last  they  drift 
away  to  utter  music  almost  soundless, 
pulsing  in  ecstacy,  with  now  and  anon 
the  rough  whir  and  roll  of  the  recov- 
ering bass,  out  of  which  the  silvery 
music  emerges — re-born,  alive,  wail- 
ing, dancing  and  dying — 

I  slept  the  night  fitfully  with  quiv- 
ering nerves  and  rose  hurriedly — for 
I  had  a  deed.  You  see  I  was  tired 
from  talking  into  the  burning  eyes 
of  3,000  school  children  on  yesterday, 
and  from  the  holy  revel  of  the  night, 
and  I  had  to  get  to  Huntington.  There 
are  three  lines — two  round-about  and 
slow;  one,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 


direct,  but  through  "Jim  Crow"  Ken- 
tucky. I  hurried  to  the  city  ticket  of- 
fice. Useless — the  clerk  lied  suavely 
— "the  diagram  is  at  the  depot — you 
can  easily  get  a  seat  there."  I  did 
not  try.  I  knew.  I  walked  straight 
to  the  Pullman  with  a  porter.  The 
conductor  was  rough  and  curt.  "Go 
to  the  ticket  office — I  can't  sell  you  a 
seat."  I  hesitated.  There  we  stood: 
a  depot  porter  with  golden  face  and 
sombre  eyes ;  a  black  inscrutable  train 
porter.  A  big  fat  angry  white  con- 
ductor. Then  I  girded  myself  for 
War.  "You  can  assign  me  when  the 
diagram  comes,"  I  said.  "Put  the 
bags  on."  I  stumbled  on  through  the 
car  aflame  and  bitter.  I  sank  to  an 
empty  corner  seat.  Suppose  he  con- 
tinued to  refuse.  The  car  was  filling. 
I  would  buy  the  whole  drawing-room 
— it  was  taken,  just  then.  We  moved 
across  the  slimy  Ohio  to  Kentucky. 
Ah!  he  would  have  me  there — Law 
and  Gospel  against  me.  But  I  stuck, 
grim,  with  throbbing  temples.  After 
a  thousand  years,  he  slouched  in: 
"Pullman  ticket!"  he  growled. 

"I  have  none — a  seat  to  Hunting- 
ton." 

"$1.20,"  he  mumbled. 

It  was  over  and  I  had  won.  I 
leaned  back.  The  thoughtful  porter 
brought  me  a  pillow.  I  closed  my 
eyes  and  listened  again  to  the  dim  se- 
ductive strains  of  the  Spanish  Fan- 
dango. 

SHOW  US,  MISSOURI 

HE  colored  people  of  Missouri 
have  takem  a  tremendous  step 
in  advance.  Throughout  the 
Border  States  and  the  South 
it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  tax 
colored  people  for  State  universities 
to  which  only  white  students  were 
admitted.  If  an  institution  for  col- 
ored youth  was  maintained,  it  was  a 
cheap,  inferior  caricature.  Grad- 
ually the  colored  people  of  the  nation 
are  waking  up  to  this  unspeakable 
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injustice.  West  Virginia  has  secured 
a  State  Negro  college  with  a  fair  ap- 
propriation. Some  improvements  in 
higher  educational  facilities  have 
been  made  in  Tennessee,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana. 

But  only  in  Missouri  have  any  ade- 
quate steps  been  taken.  There  a  Ne- 
gro university  is  planned.  A  board 
of  curators  consisting  of  a  few  prom- 
inent white  and  colored  men  and 
women  have  been  appointed.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  educated  per- 
sons of  experience.  The  State  has 
appropriated  $500,000  for  new  and 
adequate  buildings  on  the  site  occu- 
pied by  the  institution  known  for- 
merly as  Lincoln  Institute.  Here  a 
new  Lincoln  University  is  to  be  built. 
This  is  a  splendid  beginning. 

Now,  Missouri,  show  us!  Estab- 
lish a  scale  of  decent  salaries  which 
will  enable  the  officers  and  teachers 
to  be  self-supporting.  Select  as  pres- 
ident and  members  of  the  faculty, 
men  of  thorough  training,  well- 
known  accomplishment,  and  dither 
wide  experience  or  unusual  promise. 
Do  not  take  old  men  who  have  lived 
their  lives  and  fulfilled  their  prom- 
ise— select  young  men.  You  have 
the  pick  of  the  black  nation  to  choose 
from.  Most  colored  teachers  are  to- 
day wretchedly  underpaid  and  out- 
rageously overworked.  There  is  so 
little  chance  for  advancement  or  re- 
search or  decent  support  of  a  family 
that  our  best  men  are  being  driven 
out  of  the  profession.  Yet  we  have 
today  15  young  men  and  women  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
from  the  highest  institutions  of  the 
land;  scores  of  students  who  have 
made  the  highest  record  and  are  men 
and  women  of  character  and  experi- 
ence. Let  Missouri  select  such  a  fac- 
ulty that,  beginning  with  that  State, 
we  can  sweep  through  the  South  and 
demand  and  man  our  schools. 


AGAIN,  AFRICA 

HAT  we  want  today  is  the 
use  of  every  weapon  of 
civilization  to  bring  about 
a  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  world  toward  Africa.  To 
this  end  we  have  commerce,  educa- 
tion, religion  and  continuous  and  in- 
telligent propaganda.  These  we  have 
and  these  are  all  we  have.  We  have 
neither  armies  nor  navies,  nor  air- 
ships nor  submarines,  to  apply  force 
to  the  embattled  powers  of  the  world, 
whose  grip  today  holds  Africa. 

Perhaps  it  is  our  greatest  opportun- 
ity that  we  are  thus  weak  in  our  phys- 
ical demand  for  justice.  With  this 
physical  weakness  and  armed  with 
the  rightfulness  of  our  cause,  we  have 
a  chance  to  work  for  a  mighty  victory 
by  industrial,  intelligent  and  moral 
means;  and  with  us  are  working  to- 
day all  the  forces  that  stand  for  peace 
and  disarmament,  that  stand  for  de- 
mocracy, that  stand  for  human  broth- 
erhood. 

These  are  powerful  allies.  We  may 
fail  and  they  may  fail.  It  may  be 
that  the  appeal  to  brute  force  will 
continue  to  be  the  last  resource  of 
the  oppressed  down  into  the  twenty- 
first  and  twenty-second  centuries ;  but 
today  and  for  Africa — no  matter  what 
may  be  true  for  India  and  Ireland — 
for  Africa  our  program  is  clear : 

1 .  To  promote  modern  education 
of  the  natives  aiming  at  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  technique,  and 
carried  out  by  indigenous 
schools  and  native  students 
trained  in  culture  lands. 

2.  To  bring  together  for  periodic 
conference  and  acquaintance- 
ship the  leading  Negroes  of  the 
world  and  their  friends. 

3.  To  promote  industry,  commerce 
and  credit  among  black  groups. 
This  does  not  mean  yelling  and 
lying  and  ranting  about  gigan- 
tic projects  that  never  existed, 
and    squandering    hard-earned 
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wealth  in  crazy  and  ill-conceived  us" ;  "They  are  copying  the  white 
schemes.  It  means  small,  effi-  /man's  color  line" — he  shrieks,  as  he 
cient,  honest  enterprises,  quietlyTxrtexterously  fills  his  own  pockets  and 

wastes  the  pennies  of  the 


N/ 


and  carefully  carried  on  fori 
years,  until  in  fifty  years  or  a 
century  we  shall  have  knit  the 
Negro  world  together  in  thrift. 

After  this  program  has  been  care- 
fully and  devotedly  and  successfully 
followed,  Africa  will  belong  to  the 
Africans  and  no  man  will  dare  gain- 
say them — and  perhaps  no  one  will 
want  to. 

THE  DEMAGOG 

ROM  now  on  in  our  new  awak- 
ening, our  self-criticism,  or 
impatience  and  passion,  we 
must  expect  the  Demagog 
'among  Negroes  more  and  more.  He 
will  come  to  lead,  inflame,  lie  and 
steal.  He  will  gather  large  follow- 
Njigs  and  then  burst  and  disappear. 
Loss  and  despair  will  follow  his  fall 
L^imtil  new  false  prophets  arise.  This 
is  almost  inevitable  in  every  grow- 
ing, surging  group  of  low  intelli- 
gence and  poverty.  But  it  is  perma- 
nently dangerous  only  as  the  Dema- 
gog finds  the  cleft  between  our  in- 
cipient social  classes  wide  and  grow- 
ing. This,  under  old  economic  and 
social  conditions,  is  the  day  when  we 
would  naturally  breed  aristocracies 
of  birth,  wealth,  training  and  talent, 
and  uncared-for  masses  of  brute  and 
criminal  poor.  Our  common  social 
oppression  and  serfdom  to  the  white 
world  has  saved  us  from  these  ex- 
tremes and  left  us  with  smaller  in- 
equalities of  wealth  and  education 
than  most  groups  of  12  millions. 
Nevertheless  the  ties  between  our 
privileged  and  exploited,  our  edu- 
cated and  ignorant,  our  rich  and 
poor,  our  light  and  dark,  are  not  what 
they  should  be  and  what  we  can  and 
must  make  them.  It  is  here  that  the 
New  Negro  Demagog  thrives  and 
yells  and  steals.  "They  are  ashamed 
of  their  race" ;  "They  are  exploiting 


pennies  oi  tne  poor. 
Now  the  difficulty  is  that  back  of 
his  exaggerations  and  dishonesty  lies 
that  kernel  of  truth  that  gains  him 
his  following;  there  are  plenty  of 
black  folk  who  are  bitterly  ashamed 
of  their  color,  who  shrink  with  blind 
repulsion  from  the  uglier  aspects  of 
rheir  race's  degradation,  and  who 
willingly  batten  on  the  black  poor. 
They  are  few  in  the  aggregate,  but 
they  exist ;  and  beside  them  stand  the 
vast  number  of  us  who  believe  in  our 
race  and  seek  its  weal,  and  yet  make 
no  effort  to  reach  down  and  draw  up. 
These  latter  see  no  personal  duty  of 
theirs  toward  black  thieves  and  pros- 
titutes, no  responsibility  for  black 
poverty. 

For  this  attitude  we  must  substi- 
tute a  feeling  of  group  responsibility, 
realizing  that  if  we  do  not  know  and 
befriend  our  unfortunate,  scoundrels 
will  use  them  to  their  own  ends  and 
to  our  undoing.  And  such  demagogs 
will  be  doubly  strong  because  they 
can  count  on  the  applause  and  back- 
ing of  the  sinister  whites;  of  those 
who  advertise  and  pat  on  the  back 
every  skunk  among  us  who  combines 
with  his  filth  sufficient  ridicule  and 
criticism  for  our  better  efforts. 

HELP 


N  October  17,  1921,  the  "Shuf- 
fle Along"  Company  of  New 
York  gave  a  benefit  perform- 
ance for  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 
which  netted  $1,026.  On  October  21, 
the  Ladies'  Service  Group  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  gave  a  costume  assem- 
bly which  netted  $309.  On  February 
24,  1922,  the  Committee  of  300  of 
New  "York  gave  a  Pre-Lenten  Card 
Tournament  and  Dance  which  netted 
$2,000.00.  Three  efforts  and  $3,335 
for  Freedom!    Next? 


THE  NEGRO  BANK 


L  E.   "Williams, 
Wage    Earners',     Savannah 


PRESIDENTS    OF    NEGRO    BANKS 
Jesse   Binga,  J.   W.    Sanford, 

Binga   State,    Chicago  Solvent,    Memphis 


T.    E.   Erwin, 
Commercial,    Richmond 


NEGRO  banking  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  philanthropic  effort 
known  as  the  Freedmen's  Savings  Bank  of 
shameful  memory.  It  was  incorporated  by 
Congress  in  March,  1865,  as  the  "Freed- 
men's Savings  and  Trust  Company"  and 
among  its  incorporators  were  Peter  Cooper, 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  John  Jay,  Edward 
Atkinson,  Levy  Coffin  and  many  others  of 
equal  prominence.  This  bank  lived  until 
1874  and  received  in  all  fifty-five  million 
dollars  of  the  poor  freedmen's  hard  earned 
cash.  It  appears  to  have  been  decently 
conducted  until  1870  when  the  charter  was 
amended  so  as  to  allow  investment  in  real 
estate  mortgages.  The  bank  failed  in  1874, 
having  at  the  time  32  branches  and  61,131 
depositors,  whom  it  owed  $3,013,699.  A 
part  of  this  was  repaid  slowly  during  the 
next  20  years,  but  somebody  still  owes  the 
defrauded  blacks  $1,291,121!  "Of  all  dis- 
graceful swindles  perpetrated  on  a  strug- 
gling people,  the  Freedmen's  Bank  was 
among  the  worst  and  the  Negro  did  well 
not  to  wait  for  justice  but  to  go  to  bank- 
ing himself  as  soon  as  his  ignorance  and 
poverty  allowed." 

The  first  Negro  bank  was  the  Capitol 
Savings  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C,  which 
opened  in  1888  and  lasted  16  years,  when  it 


failed.  This  was  followed  by  the  Alabama 
Penny  Savings  Bank  in  1890,  the  Memphis 
Solvent  Savings  &  Trust  Company  in  1906, 
and  three  banks  in  Richmond,  Va. — the 
True  Reformers,  the  Mechanics,  and  the 
St.  Luke.  Of  these  the  Alabama  and  the 
True  Reformers  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness.    The  other  three  still  survive. 

The  Crisis  has  secured  a  list  of  49  Negro 
banks.  A  few  of  these  banks  (1  in  Georgia, 
1  or  2  in  Virginia,  and  1  in  Florida)  have 
recently  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  a  number  of  small  banks  from  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  reports.  There 
are  then  probably  about  60  Negro  banks  in 
the  country  at  present  distributed  as  fol- 
Tows: 

In  the  South  34:  Virginia  14,  North  Car- 
olina 8,  Georgia  6,  Texas  2,  South  Carolina 
2,  Alabama  1,  Florida  1;  in  the  Border 
States  10:  Tennessee  4,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 2,  Missouri  2,  Kentucky  1,  West  Virginia 
1 ;  in  the'  North  5 :  Pennsylvania  2,  Illinois 
2,  Ohio  1;  and  about  ten  other  small  ones 
whose  exact  location  we  have  not  learned. 

The  laws  as  to  banking  and  state  re- 
quirements differ  vastly  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  South  they  are  .very  le- 
nient and  the  banks  are  practically  private 
institutions  with  little  state  supervision  ex- 
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cept  in  the  case  of  the  larger  ones.  In 
the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state 
supervision  is  very  rigid. 

The  largest  Negro  banks,  according  to 
their  date  of  establishment,  are  as  follows: 
The  Wage  Earners'  Savings  Bank  of  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  was  established  in  October, 
1900.  It  had  a  paid  up  capital  of  $50,000 
and  resources,  September  6,  1921,  amount- 
ing to  $1,059,046.43.  It  had  on  deposit 
$925,773.29.  It  is  regularly  examined  by 
the  state  and  its  president  is  L.  E.  Williams. 

The  St.  Luke  Penny  Savings  Bank  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  was  established  in  August, 
1903.  It  had  a  paid  up  capital  of  $50,000 
and  total  resources,  September  6,  1921,  of 
$538,020.81.  Its  deposits  amounted  to 
8458,804.69.  It  is  examined  regularly  by 
the  state  and  its  president  is  a  woman, 
Mrs.   Maggie   L.  Walker. 

The  Solvent  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  estab- 
lished in  July,  1906.  It  has  a  paid  up  cap- 
ital of  $81,072.28.  Its  total  resources 
amounted,  April  28,  1921,  to  $981,806.75. 
It  had  deposits  of  $879,316.77.  It  is  regu- 
larly examined  by  the  state  and  its  presi- 
dent is  J.  W.   Sanford. 

The  Binga  State  Bank  of  Chicago,  111., 
was  established  as  a  private  bank  in  1908, 
and  chartered  as  a  state  institution  in 
1920.  It  has  a  capital  stock  paid  in  of 
$100,000.  Its  total  resources,  September 
6,  1921,  were  $425,735.58.  Its  deposits 
amounted  to  $299,522.68.  It  is  examined  by 
the  state.     Its  president  is  J.  W.  Binga. 

The  Modern  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  was  just  opened  for  business  in  1921 
with  a  paid  in  capital  stock  of  $125,000. 
Its  assets  already  amount  to  $188,614.67. 
It    has    deposits    amounting    to    $46,617.67. 


It  is  regularly  examined  by  the  state  and 
its  president  is  Jacob  L.  Phillips. 

The  Metropolitan  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Norfolk,  Va.,  was  established  in 
1909.  It  has  a  paid  in  capital  of  $150,000. 
The  total  resources  are  $916,755.22  Its 
deposits,  September,  1921,  amounted  to 
$678,709.70. 

The  Tidewater  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  was  established  in  1919. 
It  has  a  capital  stock  of  $103,700.  The  total 
resources,  June  30,  1921,  were  $555,774.06. 
Its  deposits  amounted  to  $343,859.57. 

Brown  and  Stevens,  Bankers  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  have  a  private  bank  which  is 
not  examined  by  the  state.  The  capital  is 
$100,000.  The  total  resources,  September 
8,  1921,  were  $1,233,031.13.  Their  deposits 
amounted  to  $823,356. 

Some  of  the  small  banks  are  as  follows: 
The  Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  with  resources  of  $132,- 
212;  the  People's  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Nashville  Tenn.,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $25,604;  the  Mutual  Savings 
Bank  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $22,081,  and  deposits  of  $148,053; 
the  First  Standard  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $63,727 ;  the  Farmers  and 
Merchants'  Bank  of  Boley,  Okla.,  with  a 
$20,000  capital  and  total  resources  of  $198,- 
723;  the  Mutual  Savings  Bank  of  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  with  resources  amounting  to 
$456,664.  It  is  regularly  examined  by  the 
state. 

Many  interesting  and  growing  institu- 
tions have  been  omitted  in  this  list  because 
we  ;have  not  received  information  zfrom 
them.  We  hope  to  hear  from  such  banks 
in  the  near  future  and  to  publish  a  sup- 
plementary article. 


LEX  TALIONIS 

A   Story 


Robert  W.   Bagnall 


TT  was  good  to  be  home  again  after  twelve 
-"-  years'  absence  in  foreign  lands.  Even 
when  business  is  good  and  your  firm  has 
treated  you  as  liberally  as  mine,  you  long 
for  home  and  country. 

These  thoughts  were  in  my  mind  as  I 
sat  in  an  easy  chair  in  my  friend's  office, 
awaiting  his  return  from  the  telephone. 
The  wood-fire  on  the  hearth  and  its  glow 
warmed  the  cockles  of  one's  heart.     As  I 


puffed  my  pipe,  I  thought  of  the  past  days 
I  had  spent  with  this  man  who  was  my  best 
friend,  days  of  college  life  with  all  of  their 
intimate  associations.  He  was  a  big  fellow, 
big  in  body,  mind,  and  heart.  He  had  gone 
far  in  his  profession.  Doctor  Townes  was 
now  recognized  as  a  surgeon  of  rare  ability. 
Mine  host  came  in  and  we  sat  on  into  the 
night,  smoking  pipe  after  pipe,  talking  of 
old  times  and  of  old  associates. 


SOME  NEGRO    BANKS 

FIRST    STANDARD,    Louisville  BINGA    STATE,    Chicago 

BINGA  STATE,   Chicago  WAGE    EARNERS',    Savannah 

METROPOLITAN,    Norfolk  FIRST  STANDARD,  Louisville 
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"What  became  of  Langston?"  I  asked. 
"You  remember  him, — old  Czar  Langston, 
the  proud  Southerner.  I  think  he  was  from 
this  town  and  came  back  here  to  practice 
law." 

My  friend  sat  up  straight.  "Didn't  you 
hear  of  his  strange  case?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  I  answered.  "The  last  I  heard  of 
him  was  that  he  was  establishing  a  practice 
in  this  city." 

Townes  arose  and  walking  over  to  his 
book  shelves,  pulled  out  a  scrap-book  and 
opened  it  to  a  clipping.  "Read  this,"  he 
said. 

It  was  a  clipping  from  a  local  paper,  the 

M Inquirer,  dated  some  eight  years 

back.     I  read: 

"The  whole  city  is  stirred  over  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  John  Langston, 
one  of  our  prominent  attorneys  and  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  first  families  of  the  South, 
who  left  his  home  to  see  a  client  five  days 
ago  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Mr. 
Langston  was  called  up  by  Mr.  Ketz,  the 
wealthy  brewer,  whose  attorney  he  is,  and 
requested  to  come  over  to  his  residence  at 
once  as  he  needed  his  advice  on  a  matter 
which  would  not  permit  delay.  Mr.  Langs- 
ton left  his  house  as  the  clock  was  striking 
ten,  his  wife  testifies,  saying  that  he  would 
be  home  before  midnight.  He  was  seen  by 
several  citizens  on  the  street  and  when  last 
observed  was  entering  a  secluded  park 
which  provides  a  short  cut  to  Mr.  Ketz's 
residence.     No  one  has  seen  him  since. 

"Mr.  Ketz  states  that  he  did  not  telephone 
Mr.  Langston  on  the  evening  in  question 
and  that  some  one  must  have  impersonated 
him.  The  missing  attorney's  accounts  have 
been  examined  and  found  to  be  in  excellent 
condition,  his  health  was  good,  and  his 
habits  regular.  It  is  feared  that  he  has 
met  with  foul  play. 

"Attorney  Langston  had  no  enemies  and 
was  liked  by  all  except  the  Negroes,  whom 
he  profoundly  detested.  His  wife  and  two 
children  are  prostrated  with  worry. 

"A  careful  search  has  revealed  no  trace 
of  the  missing  man." 

"This  is  strange",  I  said.  "Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  they  never  found  any  trace 
of  Langston?" 

"From  that  day  to  this,  the  world  has 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  Langston,  so  far 
as  it  knows",  answered  my  friend. 

Something  in  the  voice  of  my  friend  as 
he  uttered  the  words — "so  far  as  it  knows" 
— startled  me. 

"Doc",  I  said  "you  know  far  more  about 
this  than  appears.  You  have  some  inside 
knowledge,  something  that  contains  a  deep- 
er tragedy  than  even  appears  on  the  sur- 


face. Come,  tell  me,  if  you  can  do  so,  what 
it  is." 

Townes  paced  the  floor  for  several  min- 
utes, puffing  furiously  at  his  pipe.  Finally 
he  stopped  in  front  of  the  fire-place  and 
said:  "We  have  shared  many  confidences, 
Bob,  old  man,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
I  shouldn't  tell  you  what  I  know.  I  know 
you  will  be  as  silent  about  it  as  if  you  didn't 
know  it.  I  think  I  shall  feel  better  when 
I  have  shared  my  knowledge  with  some 
one."     He  began: 

"Langston,  you  will  remember,  always 
hated  colored  people.  You  will  recall  the 
quarrel  we  had  in  college  over  Flournoy, 
the  big  colored  half-back  and  baseball  star. 

"You  remember  Flournoy,  a  giant  of  a 
fellow,  a  crack  athlete,  a  splendid  scholar, 
a  gentlemanly  chap,  jolly  but  considerate 
and  well  liked.  He  was  a  fine  looking  fel- 
low whose  Negro  blood  showed  only  in  his 
olive  complexion  and  a  slight  crinkle  in 
his  hair.  You  and  I  both  liked  him,  you 
will  remember,  and  when  he  beat  me  in  the 
honors  contest  I  didn't  begrudge  him  the 
place.  I  knew  that  the  better  man  had 
won. 

"Langston,  you  will  recall,  raved  about 
it,  saying  that  such  cattle  as  Flournoy  had 
no  business  in  the  university  and  that  the 
'nigger-loving'  professors  had  cheated  for 
Flournoy. 

"I  told  Langston  that  he  was  a  cad  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  university,  and  that 
there  wasn't  a  finer  gentleman  in  the  en- 
tire university  than  Flournoy. 

"Well  when  I  came  down  here  to  prac- 
tice, Langston  hunted  me  up.  I  think  it 
was  largely  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife, 
who  came  from  the  same  little  New  Eng- 
land town  as  myself  and  whom  I  had 
known  from  the  days  when  she  was  a  little 
tot.  I  used  to  drop  over  to  his  home  quite 
frequently  at  first.  He,  like  most  of  the 
Southerners,  was  afflicted  with  Negro- 
phobia. He  couldn't  talk  an  hour  without 
referring  to  the  so-called  Negro  problem. 
He  could  not  tolerate  the  Negro  in  any  but 
a  menial  position.  He  thought  it  a  crime 
for  >a  Negro  to  show  that  he  had  self-re- 
spect and  he  always  claimed  that  education 
ruined  the  Negro.  His  own  Negro  servants 
feared  and  hated  him. 

"He  tried  in  vain  to  bring  me  to  his 
viewpoint  and  was  continually  calling  me 
to  task  for  calling  colored  people  mister  and 
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madam.  He  told  me  that  I  was  ruining 
myself  by  accepting  invitations  to  their 
meetings  and  holding  conferences  with 
them.  It  was  this  color  matter  which  final- 
ly estranged  us.  I  found  Flournoy  settled 
here.  He  had  gone  in  for  chemistry  at  the 
university  and  had  secured  a  position  here. 
He  had  inherited  a  little  money  and  had 
his  own  little  laboratory  where  he  was  con- 
stantly making  experiments. 

"I  hunted  him  up  and  had  him  over  often 
for  a  pipe  and  a  chat  and  frequently  I 
would  drop  in  to  see  him.  Langston,  when 
he  learned  this,  remonstrated  vehemently 
and  when  I  told  him  that  I  reserved  to  my- 
self the  privilege  of  choosing  my  own 
friends,  gave  me  to  understand  that  no 
man  who  took  'a  damn  nigger'  as  an  inti- 
mate associate  could  come  to  his  home. 

"Langston  and  I  thus  became  estranged, 
although  we  were  friendly  enough  when  we 
(passed  each  other  on  the  street.  I  noted, 
however,  that  he  was  beginning  to  drink 
considerably  and  going  with  a  rather  gay 
set.  Once  too  when  we  met  on  the  street 
we  were  near  to  quarrelling. 

"It  happened  that  Flournoy  had  gone  to 
New  York  on  a  business  trip.  He  had  me 
over  to  his  home  to  tea  the  night  before. 
His  mother,  who  always  reminded  me  of  an 
old  ivory  cameo,  acted  as  hostess,  and  after- 


wards his  little  sister,  a  delicate  and  pretty 
child  of  sixteen,  who  possessed  a  voice 
which  gave  great  promise  of  rare  sweet- 
ness, sang  for  us. 

"The  next  day  just  as  I  met  Langston 
the  sister  passed  us  on  the  street  and 
smiled  sweetly.     I  raised  my  hat. 

"  'Who's  that?'  asked  Langston,  raising 
his  hat  and  at  the  same  time  whirling  about 
and  staring  with  his  usual,  frank,  South- 
ern interest  in  women. 

"  'Flournoy's  sister',  said  I  a  bit  ma- 
liciously. He  was  angry  at  having  mis- 
taken her  for  white  and  made  a  slurring 
remark.     I  resented  it  hotly. 

"'Pish!'  he  retorted,  'they're  all  alike. 
I'll  show  you  whom  she  was  grinning  at', 
and  he  walked  away. 

"How  it  happened  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps it  was  an  accident.  Perhaps  he  was 
drunk.  At  any  rate  the  night  before  Flour- 
noy returned,  his  sister  was  found  prone  in 
the  park  cruelly  assaulted.  She  died  on  the 
third  day  but  not  before  she  had  told  us 
all.  Langston  had  met  her  again  and  spok- 
en to  her.  She  recognized  him  as  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  and  responded.  He 
followed  her  and  attempted  to  take  her  arm 
as  they  reached  the  park.  Frightened,  she 
cried  out  and  ran.  He  overtook  her,  made 
an  open  proposition  and  when  she  recoiled 
in  horror,  he  brutally  attacked  her. 

"When  she  died  Flournoy  sat  in  silence, 
his  head  in  his  hands.  A  half  hour  later  I 
missed  him.  I  found  afterwards  that  he 
had  been  to  Langston's  house  but  found  him 
out  of  town.  Still  the  gentleman,  he  said 
nothing  to  Langston's  wife. 

"A  month  later  Flournoy's  mother  died, 
broken  hearted. 

"The  world  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of 
the  little  girl's  death.  He  commanded  me 
to  secrecy.  The  little  girl  had  died  of 
brain  fever,  I  reported.  When  a  white  man 
is  the  guilty  party  the  law  jests  at  such 
cases,  which  are  too  frequent  here  in  the 
South. 

"Bob,  a  passion  will  burn  out  a  man's  life 
like  a  stroke  of  lightning.  Never  have  I 
before  seen  a  man  change  as  did  Flournoy. 
He  had  been  an  upstanding  giant,  with  a 
straight  back  and  a  light  step.  He  had 
been  jolly,  enthusiastic,  ardent.  Now  he 
became  stoop-shouldered  and  old.  His  hair 
grew  white  and  his  face  became  furrowed 
with  deep  lines.     He  grew  morose  and  si- 
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lent  and  would  brood  for  hours.  He  be- 
came careless  of  bis  dress  and  deserted  his 
acquaintances.  He  gave  up  his  position  and 
devoted  himself  to  secret  experiments, 
shutting  himself  up  for  days  in  his  labora- 
tory, refusing  everyone  entrance.  The  old 
woman  who  kept  house  for  him  said  that 
at  such  times  he  would  not  even  come  to 
his  meals  but  ordered  her  to  pass  them  in 
to  him  through  a  crack  in  the  door. 

"He  wouldn't  come  to  see  me,  so  I  per- 
sistently looked  him  up.  I  looked  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  Langston  had  returned 
and  had  built  himself  up  more  and  more 
in  his  profession.  He  knew  that  the  girl 
had  died,  but  what  was  the  life  of  a  Negro 
girl  to  him?  He  seemed  more  concerned 
because  I  always  refused  to  speak  to  him 
than  about  her  death. 

"Why  didn't  Flournoy  kill  him,  you  are 
about  to  ask?  You  or  I  would  have  done 
so.  But,  Bob,  men  of  mixed  blood  are  some- 
times different.  His  first  passion  over, 
Flournoy  did  nothing  and  never  spoke  of 
the  tragedy  or  of  Langston.  He  was  no 
coward,  I  knew  that.  He  had  been  a  fel- 
low who  went  in  a  great  deal  for  religion, 
but  now  he  never  went  to  church  and  never 
prayed.  Sometimes  while  talking  to  me 
he  would  grow  silent  all  at  once  and  turn 
white  and  shiver  as  if  with  the  ague,  while 
his  eyes  would  glare  like  those  of  a  mad- 
man. I  feared  that  he  was  going  insane 
under  the  strain. 

"I  remember  one  night  just  a  week  be- 
fore Langston  disappeared,  I  went  to  see 
Flournoy.  His  eyes  were  bright  with  tri- 
umph and  he  seemed  more  like  himself  of 
old,  but  suddenly  he  began  to  glare  and 
shiver  and  then  he  burst  without  apparent 
cause  into  wild  laughter  like  that  of  a 
fiend  from  hell. 

"It  caused  my  blood  to  curdle.  I  broke 
out:  'My  God,  man,  if  you  don't  get  away 
from   here  you   will   go  mad!' 

"Instantly  he  calmed  himself  and  said: 
'I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  haven't  slept  for 
four  days  and  nights  because  of  an  experi- 
ment.    I  am  not  myself.' 

"I  left  him  with  my  mind  very  much  dis- 
turbed about  his  state. 

"A  week  later  Langston  disappeared.  I 
was  at  first  inclined  to  suspect  Flournoy 
but  found  that  he  had  left  the  city  for  At- 
lanta the  day  before  the  disappearance  and 
did  not  return  until  the  day  after  it  hap- 


pened.   When  I  learned  that  I  was  as  much 
at  sea  as  the  public. 

"Now  comes  a  queer  thing.  Read  these, 
Bob." 

Townes  took  out  of  his  scrap-book  two 
old  newspaper  clippings,  dated  three  weeks 
after  the  disappearance  of  Langston.  One 
was  a  short  clipping.     It  read: 

Demented    Negro     Imagines     Himself 
Langston 

"A  queer  incident  following  the  disap- 
pearance three  weeks  ago  of  Attorney 
Langston,  of  whom  no  trace  has  been  found, 
is  the  mysterious  dementia  of  a  strange  Ne- 
gro. This  man  imagines  himself  to  be  the 
missing  attorney  turned  black.  He  went  to 
Langston's  office  and  insisted  upon  entrance. 
When  he  was  ejected  he  went  up  to  the 
house  and  tried  to  force  his  way  to  Mrs. 
Langston  and  the  children,  crying  out  that 
he  was  their  husband  and  father.  The  serv- 
ants shut  the  doors  in  his  face  and  kept 
him  from  disturbing  Mrs.  Langston,  who 
has  been  prostrated  since  her  husband's 
death.  Attorney  Marsh,  the  missing  man's 
partner,  when  interviewed,  said  that  the 
strange  thing  about  the  Negro  who  is  a 
pure  black,  is  that  he  somehow  reminds  him 
of  Langston.  The  police  are  looking  for  the 
insane  man." 

The  second  clipping  was  longer.  It  had 
big   scare-heads   of  type: 
"Negro    Brute    Tries    to    Assault    Wife    of 
Missing  Attorney" 

It  told  how  the  insane  Negro,  who 
thought  himself  Langston,  had  gone  to  the 
Langston  home  and  forced  his  way  through 
a  window.  He  suddenly  appeared  in  Mrs. 
Langston's  bedroom  when  she  was  prepar- 
ing to  retire  for  the  night.  She  was  so 
frightened  that  at  first  she  was  speechless. 
He  advanced  toward  her  with  outstretched 
arms,  crying — "Wife,  don't  you  know  me?" 
When  he  seized  her  in  his  arms,  the  horror- 
stricken  woman  screamed  and  Langston's 
uncle,  who  was  in  the  house,  rushed  into 
the  room  and  shot  the  Negro,  wounding 
him.  A  mob  of  the  best  citizens  soon  gath- 
ered and  dragged  the  monster  into  the  pub- 
lic square.  There  they  kindled  a  fire  and 
burned  the  Negro  to  death.  Until  the  end, 
the  man,  moaning  and  crying  and  crazed 
with  pain,  declared  that  he  was  Langston. 

The  article  then  entered  upon  an  argu- 
ment that  the  incident  showed  the  danger 
of  educating  Negroes,  for  the  creature 
burned  was  clearly  an  educated  man. 

I  felt  an  uncanny  feeling  creep  over  me 
as  I  finished  the  article. 
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"What  do  you  make  of  it?"  asked 
Townes. 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  I 
answered. 

"I  will  continue,"  said  the  doctor.  "Three 
months  ago  Flournoy  died.  He  was  ter- 
ribly injured  by  an  explosion  of  chemicals. 
He  sent  for  me  and  I  sat  beside  him  when 
he  died.     He  told  me  all. 

"Bob,  that  man  they  burned  alive  was 
John   Langston!" 

"But  the  paper  says  that  he  was  a  black 
Negro  and  had  kinky  hair!"  I  objected. 

"Nevertheless  he  was  Langston.  It  was 
Flournoy's  revenge.  He  had  planned  it 
during  the  months  of  brooding  after  his 
sister's  awful  death. 

"It  was  Flournoy  who  impersonated  the 
brewer  whom  Langston  last  left  home  to 
see.  He  had  left  town  the  day  before, 
doubled  on  his  tracks,  got  off  the  train  five 
miles  away  and  secretly  made  his  way  to 
his  laboratory.  Flournoy  met  him  in  the 
deserted  park,  over-powered  him,  bound 
and  gagged  him,  and  took  him  to  his  lab- 
oratory. There  for  three  weeks  he  kept 
him,  treating  his  entire  body  with  a  chemi- 
cal solution  he  had  discovered.     With  acids 


he  so  damaged  his  vocal  cords  that  no  one 
would  recognize  his  voice. 

"This  was  the  object  of  those  long,  se- 
cret experiments  to  find  something  which 
would  turn  human  skin  permanently  black, 
with  the  blackness  of  a  Negro;  to  find  some- 
thing else  which  would  turn  the  hair  un- 
alterably kinky.  The  day  Flournoy  burst 
into  his  laugh  of  triumph,  he  had  at  last 
been  successful  in  his  experiments.  Dur- 
ing those  three  weeks  he  pointed  out  to 
the  helpless  Langston  in  full  and  graphic 
detail  what  awaited  him  as  a  Negro.  The 
white  man's  mind  gave  way  under  the  strain 
when  he  finally  looked  into  the  glass  and 
saw  himself  black  with  kinky  hair,  and 
he  became  utterly  insane.  But  one  lucid 
thought  remained — he  was  Langston!  He 
wandered  to  his  office  and  home  with  the 
results  we  have  learned. 

"Langston's  relatives  and  friends  had 
burned  him  alive  because  he  dared  to  take 
his  own  wife  in  his  arms." 

My  friend  fell  silent.  We  gazed  into  the 
fire  with  horror  in  our  eyes,  our  pipes  cold 
and  forgotten. 

Did  the  world  ever  parallel  such  a  re- 
venge ? 
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[A    paper   read   at   the   Second   Pan-African    Congress, 
Paris,  September,  1921.] 

"1X7 HEN  I  say  we,  I  mean  to  speak  of 
*  *  the  great  association  of  Portuguese 
Negroes  with  headquarters  at  Lisbon  which 
is  called  the  Liga  Africana — an  actual  fed- 
eration of  all  the  indigenous  associations 
scattered  throughout  the  five  provinces  of 
Portuguese  Africa  and  representing  several 
million  individuals.  This  federation  is  di- 
rected and  presided  over  by  an  illustrious 
colleague  of  African  descent,  a  scientific 
man  of  clear  talent  and  culture.  This  Liga 
Africana,  which  functions  at  Lisbon  in  the 
very  heart  of  Portugal  so  to  speak,  has  a 
commission  from  all  the  other  native  organi- 
zations and  knows  how  to  express  to  the 
government  in  no  ambiguous  terms  but  in  a 
highly  dignified  manner  all  that  should  be 
said  to  avoid  injustice  or  to  bring  about  the 
repeal  of  harsh  laws.  That  is  why  the  Liga 
Africana  of  Lisbon  is  the  director  of  the 
Portuguese  African  movement, — but  only  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  word  without  making 


any  appeal  to  violence  and  without  leaving 
constitutional  limits.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  stir  up  prejudice  against  a  great  un- 
dertaking and  to  lose  all  that  has  been 
gained. 

It  has  been  our  dream  and  ambition  to 
make  of  our  Portuguese  Africa  from  the 
moral,  intellectual  and  material  point  of 
view,  a  prosperous  country, — a  dream  and 
ambition  to  whose  realization  we  will  never 
refuse  any  sacrifice,  but  to  which  on  the 
contrary  we  will  give  the  very  best  of  our 
intelligence,  of  our  energy,  of  our  minidis 
and  of  our  purse. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  different  Afri- 
can races  which  are  under  the  domain  of 
the  Portuguese  state  have  not  yet  attained 
the  degree  of  development  common  among 
white  people.  I  am  speaking  always  of 
the  mass  of  people  for  we  have  with  us 
Portuguese  Negroes  and  half  castes  who  are 
splendid  physicians,  inspired  poets,  engi- 
neers, lawyers,  musicians,  publicists,  paint- 
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ers,  financiers,  in  a  word  a  real  and  numer- 
ous intelligentsia.  To  attain  to  a  general 
development  we  must  transform  these 
groups,  we  must  imbue  them  with  a  feeling 
for  order,  with  economic  foresight,  teach 
them  love  of  work  and  give  them  schools, 
many  schools,  both  trade  and   art  schools. 

The  thrifty  are  the  strongest.  A  people 
which  does  not  know  how  to  practice  co- 
operation is  a  people  ignorant  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  more  than  that  without 
a  right  to  live  for  it  becomes  a  trouble- 
some element  in  the  human  community. 

Economic  action  is  basic  action.  This 
sort  of  conformity  in  envisaging  the  prob- 
lem  with    fundamental    principles   of    con- 


temporary sociological  science  is  the  heart 
of  all  history.  To  my  way  of  thinking  eco- 
nomic action  ought  to  'precede  all  political 
action,  for  without  fairly  comfortable  con- 
ditions of  life  we  risk  suffering  surprises 
which  will  retard  the  future  of  our  race. 
My  decided  opinion  is  that  when  Portu- 
guese Africans  know  how  to  get  together 
in  strong  economic  organizations  as  our 
brothers  have  done  in  North  America,  they 
will  see  their  rise  as  citizens  met  with 
great  respect.  Furthermore  I  hold  that  we 
ought  to  start  this  work  immediately  in  the 
interest  of  the  future  of  our  race  which 
needs  to  overcome  its  native  tendency  to- 
ward lack  of  foresight. 


BRAWLEY'S  "SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  NEGRO" 


&u 


'T^HE  recent  awakening  on  the  part  of 
■*■  American  Negroes  to  a  sense  of  racial 
consciousness  is  phenomenal  when  we  real- 
ize that  there  is  nothing  in  our  secular  or 
religious  life  to  warrant  it.  For  unlike  the 
Jews  we  have  given  up  our  early  religious 
beliefs  and  forms  of  worship  and  have  taken 
on  the  religious  custom  of  the  country.  To 
such  a  degree  indeed  that  we  bade  fair  for 
a  time  to  out-Christian  the  Christians.  And 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  point  out 
how  the  secular  history  of  America  and  in- 
deed of  other  countries  is  presented  to  us 
in  school  and  college  with  literally  no  refer- 
ence at  all  to  the  deeds  and  exploits  of  dis- 
tinguished black  men. 

Our  race  consciousness  arose  then  spon- 
taneously as  a  result  of  a  vague  straining 
after  the  facts  which  we  dimly  felt  must 
belong  to  our  racial  development.  By  sheer 
analogy  we  evolved  the  idea  that  if  such 
and  such  conditions  were  a  part  of  the 
life  of  other  races,  they  must  be  a  part  of 
ours. 

And  now  comes  Benjamin  Brawley's*  "So- 
cial History  of  the  American  Negro",  a 
book  which  substantiates  all  those  vague 
feelings,  which  by  collecting  and  re-thread- 
ing the  scattered  beads  in  the  chain  of  our 
racial  existence  presents  to  us  our  racial 
life  as  a  whole. 
^Here  is  our  pre- American  life,  our  posi- 


tion in  colonial  days,  our  priceless  gift  of 
labor  which  as  Dr.  DuBois  has  so  often 
pointed  out  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
country's  prosperity.  We  learn  of  early 
slave  insurrections  before  the  Revolution 
as  magnificent  even  in  their  futility  as  the 
revolt  of  the  Colonies!  against  England. 
We  are  heartened  to  learn  in  detail  of  the 
very  real  part  which  we  played  in  1776, 
and  to  see  the  Revolution  in  the  light  of 
what  it  meant  to  us. 

This  indeed  is  the  chief  merit  of  the  book 
in  that  it  presents  American  history  as  it 
must  have  appeared  to  black  men.  Through 
the  long  years  Mr.  Brawley  leads  us  up  to 
the  Missouri  Compromise  when  the  Negro 
Problem  really  begins,  past  Vesey  and 
Turner  to  the  Abolitionists,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances presaging  the  Civil  War.  A 
special  chapter  is  devoted  to  Liberia.  The 
last  five  chapters  present  a  review  of  civic 
and   social   conditions   among   Negroes. 

Mr.  Brawley's  contribution  to*  the  Negro 
problem  calls  for  our  gratitude.  For  the 
first  time  we  are  able  to  grasp  as  a  whole 
our  life  and  its  many  ramifications  in  this 
country.  When  we  see  the  arduous  road 
we  have  followed  and  realize  that  always 
the  struggle  has  been  upward,  we  know  that 
our  hopes  for  the  future  are  not  in  vain. 

J.  F. 

*The  MacMillan   Company,  New  York. 
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^!T                                               JEAN  TOOMER  ^ 

IS*  iSr 

<sp                                                              an  tSf 

*3r  ^ 

-SB                 TJOUR,  O  pour,  that  parting  soul  in  song,  S. 

t&                          O  pour  it  in  the  saw-dust  glow  of  night,  *8* 

^                  Into  the  velvet  pine-smoke  air  tonight,  a 

^2t                  And  let  the  valley  carry  it  alone,  ^ST 

^f                  And  let  the  valley  carry  it  along.  ^{^ 

-SjJ                 O  land  and  soil,  red  soil  and  sweet-gum  tree  -$j£ 

*8*                  So  scant  of  grass,  so  profligate  of  pines,  *S* 

^                  Now  just  before  an  epoch's  sun  declines  »«, 

*~f                 Thy  son,  in  time,  I  have  returned  to  thee,  *^ 

-*Jf*                 Thy  son,  I  have  in  time  returned  to  thee.  -^jf- 

.Jj£                 In  time,  for  though  the  sun  is  setting  on  §£ 

t&                  A.  song-lit  race  of  slaves,  it  has  not  set;  tSr 

^                 Though  late,  O  soil  it  is  not  too  late  yet  ^ 

'  ^kT                 To  catch  thy  plaintive  soul,  leaving,  soon  gone,  ^*JT 

-«^                 Leaving,  to  catch  thy  plaintive  soul  soon  gone.  5r 

O  Negro  slaves,  dark-purple  ripened  plums,  *^£ 

Squeezed,  and  bursting  in  the  pine-wood  air,  \& 

Passing,  before  they  stripped  the  old  tree  bare  ^£ 

One  plum  was  saved  for  me,  one  seed  becomes  "5JT 

An  everlasting  song,  a  singing  tree,  -«jj5r- 

Carrolling  softly  souls  of  slavery,  *§£ 

All  that  they  were,  and  that  they  are  to  me, —  \Zf 

Carrolling  softly  souls  of  slavery.  ^jjT 

# 

"St? 
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THE  DYER  BILL 


T70LL0WING  our  victory  when  the  House 
■*■  of  Representatives  on  January  26 
passed  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill  by  a 
vote  of  230  to  11&,  the  National  Office  is 
bending  every  effort  towards  prompt  and 
favorable  action  by  the  Senate.  The  bill 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Knute   Nelson,    Minnesota,    Chairman 
William,  P.   Dillingham,    Vermont 
Frank  B.  Brandegee,   Connecticut 
William  E.  Borah,  Idaho 
Albert  B.  Cummins,  Iowa 
LeBaron  B.  Colt,  Rhode  Island 
Thomas  Sterling,  South  Dakota 
George  W.  N orris,  Nebraska 
Richard  P.  Ernst,  Kentucky 
Samuel  M.  Shortridge,  California. 
Charles  A.  Culberson,  Texas 
Lee   S.   Overman,  North   Carolina 
James  A.  Reed,  Missouri 
Henry  F.  Ashurst,  Arizona 
John  K.  Shields,  Tennessee 
Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Montana 

The  names  italicized  are  Republicans. 
The  bill  has  been  referred  to  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  com- 
posed of  Senator  Borah,  Chairman,  and 
Senators  Colt,  Dillingham,  Overman  and 
Shields.  Our  immediate  task  is  to  show 
the  sub-committee  and  the  committee  as  a 
whole  that  public  sentiment  throughout  the 
country  demands  early  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  bill.  Every  interested  person 
is  urged  to  send  telegrams  or  letters  to  one 
or  all  of  the  names  above.  A  few  dollars 
spent  in  this  fashion  will  do  almost  incon- 
ceivable good.  You  have  often  wanted  to 
do  something  tangible  against  lynching. 
Here  is  your  opportunity!  If  you  cannot 
afford  to  send  each  a  wire,  send  as  many 
as  you  can.  Or  get  several  friends  to  join 
you,  signing  all  of  your  names  to  the  wires. 
This  is  an  old  method  but  it  is  most  ef- 
fective. 

One  of  the  means  which  the  National  Of- 
fice has  evolved  of  demonstrating  to  the 
Senate  the  public  sentiment  behind  the  bill 
is  the  drafting  of  a  memorial  to  be  signed 


by  eminent  citizens.     This  reads: 

"Memorial  to  the  United  States  Senate 

"The  killing  and  burning  alive  of  hu- 
man beings  by  mobs  in  the  United  States 
is  a  reproach  upon  our  country  through- 
out the  civilized  world  and  threatens  or- 
ganized government  in  the  nation. 

"Since  1889  there  have  been  3,443 
known  mob  murders,  64  of  the  victims 
being  women.  In  only  a  few  instances 
has  prosecution  of  the  lynchers  been  at- 
tempted. American  mobs  murdered  64 
persons  in  1921,  of  whom  4  were  public- 
ly burned  at  the  stake. 
"The  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1922,  in  response  to  insistent 
country-wide  demand,  passed  the  Dyer 
Anti-Lynching  Bill,  which  invokes  the 
power  of  the  Federal  government  to  end 
the  infamy  of  American  mob  murder. 

"This  bill  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  undersigned 
United  States  citizens  earnestly  urge  its 
prompt  enactment." 

This  appeal  was  sent  to  a  selected  list  of 
representative  persons  in  America.  It  has 
already  been  signed  by  160  individuals,  the 
number  including  19  state  governors,  18 
mayors  of  large  cities,  among  them  the 
mayors  of  New  York  City,  Boston,  Milwau- 
kee, Louisville,  Baltimore  and  Charleston, 
S.  C;  87  arch-bishops,  bishops  and  promi- 
nent churchmen — Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish;  24  college  presidents  and  professors 
in  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  Columbia,  Chicago, 
California,  Howard,  Atlanta,  Morehouse, 
Hampton,  Pennsylvania,  Wellesley,  Michi- 
gan and  other  institutions;  33  newspaper 
and  magazine  editors,  including  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  Nation,  the  New  Republic,  the 
Omaha  Bee,  the  Emporia  Gazette  through 
the  famous  author  and  editor,  William  Al- 
len White,  and  many  other  white  and  col- 
ored journals;  24  eminent  jurists  and  law- 
yers, including  George  W.  Wickersham, 
former  Attorney- General  of  the  United 
States,  John  G.  Milburn,  president  of  the 
New   York   Bar   Association,   Judge  Julian 
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W.  Mack  of  Chicago,  Judge  Edward  Osgood 
Brown  of  Chicago,  and  Moorfield  Storey; 
and  18  other  prominent  citizens,  including 
Edward  W.  Bok,  owner  and  former  editor 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Samuel  S. 
Fels  of  Philadelphia,  L.  S.  Rowe,  president 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  Talcott  Williams,  former 
head  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of 


ing  the  afternoon  there  was  considerable 
discussion  in  the  town  and  Bullock's  "of- 
fense" grew  with  each  telling.  Towards 
nightfall  threats  were  made  to  lynch  him. 
That  night  Bullock's  father,  a  respected 
minister  of  the  town,  had  the  sheriff  lock 
up  his  son  over  night  for  safe-keeping. 
A  few  hours  later  a  mob  formed  and  start- 
ed to  the  jail.     On  meeting  a  crowd  of  col- 


Journalism,  and  Louis  F.  Post  of  New  York  J  ored  men  and  boys  a  fight  followed,  in 
Another  step  was  the  impressive  mass  which  several  white  and  colored  men  were 
meeting  held  at  Town  Hall,  in  New  York  injured.  Later  in  the  night  the  mob  re- 
City,  on  March  1.  At  that  meeting  Con-  formed,  went  to  the  jail,  seized  Plummer 
gressman   Dyer,   Mr.    Storey,   Dr.   Du   Bois  Bullock     and     another     colored     man     and 


and  Mr.  Johnson 
were  the  principal 
speakers. 

No  stone  is  being 
left  unturned.  Our 
biggest  problem  is 
securing  funds  to 
carry  on  the  fight. 
We  urge  every  per- 
son to  contribute  as 
liberally  as  he  can, 
whether  the  amount 
be  large  or  small.  If 
you  want  to  do  your 
share  in  this  fight, 
act  now.  The  one 
dollar,  or  five  dollars, 
or  hundred  dollars, 
that  you  give  now 
may  he  the  margin 
between  victory  and 
defeat!  During  our 
eleven  year  fight  we 
have  expended  $35,- 
000.    This,   however, 

is  less  than  $3,000  a  year  to  end  lynching. 
During  the  next  three  months  "we  could 
use  legitimately  and  without  extravagance, 
$100,000!  America  must  be  aroused!  Will 
you  help  awaken  her? 

THE  BULLOCK  CASE 

TN  January,  1921,  Plummer  Bullock,  a 
•*-  young  colored  man,  went  into  a  store 
in  Norlina,  N.  C,  to  purchase  some  apples. 
After  paying  for  some  of  the  better  grade, 
the  clerk,  a  young  white  youth,  attempted 
to  give  him  some  rotten  ones.  Bullock  pro- 
tested, and  wlhen  he  stoutly  maintained 
that  he  should  receive  what  he  had  paid  for 
a  dispute  arose.  Bullock  left  the  store 
when  threats  were  made  to  beat  him  for 
daring  to  talk  back  to  a  white  man.     Dur- 


lynched  them.  The 
mob  then  set  out  to 
find  and  lynch 
Matthew  Bullock,  a 
brother  of  Plummer; 
but  Matthew  Bullock 
escaped  and  reached 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
later  crossed  the  bor- 
der into  Canada. 

Bullock  resided  at 
Hamilton,  Ontario, 
for  some  ten  months, 
working  every  day 
and  leading  an  ex- 
emplary life.  One 
day  he  was  recog- 
nized by  a  former 
North  Carolinian 
who  informed  the 
authorities  at  North 
Carolina,  who  in 
turn  wired  the  Chief 
of  Police  in  Canada, 
and  asked  that  Bul- 
lock be  held  "for  inciting  to  riot  and  shoot- 
ing a  white  man."  The  citizens  of  Norlina 
expressed  themselves  as  being  "greatly  de- 
lighted" on  hearing  of  Bullock's  arrest  and 
it  is  declared  that  they  "eagerly  anticipated 
Bullock's  return."  In  this  fashion  began 
a  case  which  has  aroused  greater  interna- 
tional interest  than  any  case  since  pre-Civil 
War  days  when  fugitive  slaves  fled  to  Can- 
ada for  refuge. 

The  Buffalo  Branch  asked  Mr.  White  to 
go  to  Hamilton,  where  he  spent  several 
days  assisting  Rev.  J.  D.  Howell,  who  led 
the  fight  to  prevent  Bullock's  extradition, 
and  Treleaven  &  Treleaven,  attorneys  em- 
ployed to  defend  Bullock.  The  National 
Office  was  also  instrumental  in  securing 
copies  of  court  records  and  other  necessary 
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information  from  North  Carolina.  A  great 
deal  of  publicity  was  gained  in  the  Ameri 
can  and  Canadian  press,  presenting  the 
facts  regarding  lynching  in  the  United 
States  and  proving  that  Bullock  could  not 
be  given  a  fair  trial  if  returned  to  North 
Carolina. 

On  January  18,  the  Canadian  Immigra- 
tion Board,  sitting  at  Hamilton,  ordered 
Bullock  to  be  deported  to  the  United  States 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  properly  re- 
ported to  immigration  officials  when  he 
entered  Canada.  An  appeal  was  immedi- 
ately taken  to  the  Canadian  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  at  Ottawa.  On  hearing 
the  evidence,  the  Hamilton  decision  was  set 
aside  and  Bullock  was  freed. 

Early  in  February,  however,  Bullock 
was  re-arrested  on  the  demand  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  Washington,  acting 
at  the  request  of  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  and  was  held  for  extradition  on 
a  charge  of  attempted  murder.  On  Febru- 
ary 25,  a  hearing  on  the  extradition  de- 
mand was  held  before  Judge  Snider  at 
Hamilton.  Judge  Snider  demanded  that 
the  state  of  North  Carolina  produce  wit- 
nesses to  prove  that  Bullock  was  guilty  of 
the  charge  of  crime  against  him  and  to 
disprove  that  the  demand  for  extradition 
was  solely  subterfuge  to  get  Bullock  back 
where  he  could  be  railroaded  to  jail  and 
perhaps  lynched,  as  was  generally  felt 
throughout  Canada.  He  adjourned  the  hear- 
ings for  one  week  to  allow  the  producing 
of  such  witnesses.  Judge  Snider  acted  well 
within  his  legal  rights  in  taking  such  a 
step.  Bullock  admitted  freely  that  he 
fired  several  shots  in  defense  of  his  life 
when  attacked  by  the  mob  while  the  mob 
was  on  its  way  to  the  jail  to  lynch  Plum- 
mer  Bullock.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  shooting  in  defense  of  one's  life 
is  not  an  extraditable  offense,  while  at- 
tempted murder  is. 

Governor  Morrison  of  North  Carolina  at 
this  juncture  proved  himself  either  ill-ad- 
vised or  ignorant  of  the  law  when  he  re- 
fused to  send  witnesses  to  Hamilton.  On 
March  3,  Judge  Snider  ordered  that  Bul- 
lock be  released  from  custody. 

The  National  Race  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington, of  Which  Rev.  W.  H.  Jernagin  is 
president,  was  exceedingly  active  in  this 
case  and  deserves  full  share  of  the  credit 
for   the   victory.     The   Buffalo   Branch   of 


the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  was  also  active,  holding 
three  large  mass  meetings  to  arouse  public 
interest  in  the  Bullock  case,  raising  funds 
to  aid  the  National  Office  in  handling  the 
case,  and  in  employing  an  attorney  of  Buf- 
falo to  defend  Bullock  in  the  event  that 
he  had  been  deported  to  the  United  States. 
To  Rev.  J.  D.  Howell,  of  Hamilton,  the 
major  portion  of  the  credit  should  go  for 
his  splendid  efforts  in  leading  the  fight  for 
Bullock. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  YEAR  1921 

T  ACK  of  space  in  the  March  issue  of 
•*-'  The  Crisis,  made  it  necessary  for  us 
to  defer  publication  of  our  financial  state- 
ment for  the  year  1921.  The  report  in  full, 
is  given  below: 

TREASURER'S    REPORT 
of    the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 

Year  Ending  December  31,   1921 
BALANCE    SHEET 
Assets 
Cash    in    banks,    Dec.    31,    1921..    $1,992.72 

Value  of  emblems   on   hand 127.50 

Furniture     and     fixtures 3,746.81 

Petty  cash   fund    100.00 

Tulsa    fund     26.37 

Anti-lynching     fund     151.25 

$6,144.65 
Liabilities 
Due   special   funds: — - 

Arkansas    defense    fund     $1,087.23 

Pan-African    congress    fund     .  .  60.39 

Maclean   memorial    fund    69.10 

Special    gift    fund     27.00 

The    Crisis     875.79 

Accounts     payable     3,631.48 

$5,751.05 
Net    worth     393.60 

$6,144.65 
INCOME    AND    EXPENSE 
General  Fund 
INCOME 

Contributions : — 

Branches     $8,4,38.76 

Miscellaneous      10,081.67 

Memberships : — 

Branches      37,395.77 

Members    at    large     3,166.68 

$59,082.88 

Literature    sales     $897.50 

Branch   card   files   sold    176.50 

Profit    on     emblems     sold 70.40 

$1,144.40 

$60,227.28 
Net     loss     3,438.62 

$63,665.90 

EXPENSE 

Advertising     t $186.8(0 

Branch     Bulletin     700.82 

Clippings      257.52 

General    expense    and    supplies.  1,886.70 

Appropriations       for       legal       de- 
fense        3U9.55 

Light     184.65 

Meetings      182.00 

Multigraphing      186.85 

Postage     3,900.01 

Printing     3,889.55 
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Rent    of    offices. 
Salaries  :- 


1,839.96 


10,407.68 

21,250.00 

5,724.09 

15,154.52 

1,225.00 

3i90'.13 

555.37 

6,877.45 

8.  SO 

850.00 

197.20 

1,359.77 

3,631.48 

ID 

0 

Miscellaneous     disbursements .  . 

Appropriation  towards  expenses 

of    Pan-African    congress.  .  .  . 

SPECIAL    FTO 
ANTI-LYNCHING    FUND 

Balance   in   bank,    Dec.    31,    192 

$63,665.90 
.$1,556.10 

1,663.89 

Expenses    during    the    year. 


Deficit      

ARKANSAS    DEFENSE  FUND 

Balance    in   bank    Dec.    31,    1920 

Contributions     received    during     year. 


Expenses    during    the    year. 
Balance    Dec.    31,    1921.. 
TULSA   RELIEF  FUND 
Contributions     received 
Expenses     


Deficit 

PAN-AFRICAN  CONGRESS   FUND 

Contributions    received     

Expenses      


Balance    Dec.    31,    1921. 


$2,221.99 
2,373.24 

$151.35 

$1,214.51 
2,678.34 

$3,892.85 

2,805.62 

$1,087.23 

$3,506.24 
3,532.61 

$26.37 

$2,813.14 

2,752.75 

$60.39 


CRISIS  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Revenue  Dr.  Cr. 

Sales      $3S,596.75 

Subscriptions      $16,047.50 

Less    unexpired    subs...      6,308.74     9,738.76 

Advertising     revenue     14,918.79 

Interest     on     Liberty     Bonds....  63.75 


Total     revenue     

Expenses 

Crisis     book     accounts $154.75 

Paper     purchases     11,727.60 

Printing     13,89i8..31 


$63,318.0." 


Engraving     1,079.65 

General     expense     6,105.89 

Salaries     21,780.00 

Postage      4,591.46 

Stationery     and     supplies 1,172.50 

Bad    debts     3,965.58 

Depreciation      201.42 

Total    expenses     $64,677.16 

ASSETS    AND    LIABILITIES 
Assets  Liabilities 

Cash    in    bank..       $32.89        Accts.    payable: 

Petty    cash    fund        25.00  (schedule     1)     $3,728.67 

Accts.    receivable:  "History  of   Ne- 

Advertisers     ..    9,300.11  gro  in  the  War"        83.25 

Agents      17,309.20        Reserve    for    un- 

N.  A.  A.  C.  P.         875.79  expired     subs.     6,308.74 

Depos.   w.   P.    O.      325.00       Net    worth     23,784.31 

Liberty    Bonds..    1,500.00 

Paper     inventory      602.12 

Crisis   bank   ac- 
counts   inven.  99.17 

Furn.     &    fix 3,826.96 

Unexpired   insur.  8.73 

$33,904.97  $33,904.97 

A  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBER 

AN  appreciated  action  was  that  of  the 
Supreme  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres, 
at  a  session  recently  held  in  New  York 
City,  when  it  voted  to  take  out  a  contrib- 
uting membership  as  a  body  in  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People. 

We  should  be  happy  to  have  other  fra- 
ternal organizations  of  the  country  follow 
the   Pythiahs'   example. 

The  letter  making  application  for  mem- 
bership reads: 

The  Supreme  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemi- 
spheres, at  its  session  recently  held  in  New 
York  City,  voted  to  ally  itself  with  your  or- 
ganization as  a  contributing  member  there- 
of, if  such  is  permissible,  and  to  pay  each 
year  for  said  membership  the  sum  of  $100. 
(Signed)     W.  Ashbie  Hawkins. 


PRIDE 


Mortimer  G.  Mitchell 


f\  H!  Negro  youth, 
V-'       Let  me  say  to  you 
That  pride  should  swell 
Your  heart  bands  too, 
When  e'er  you  hear 

A  national  air, 
Or  see  the  flag 

Float  free  and  fair; 
For  in  the  days 
That  have  gone  by, 


Your  father's  blood 

Has  helped  to  dye 
The  glorious  hue 

Of  every  stripe. 
He  fought 

To  give  this  country  might; 
On   many   a   battlefield 

He's  bled, 
And  in  foreign  sod 

He's  left  his  dead. 


COMPILED 


MADEL  IME 


ALLISON 


MESSIAH  Baptist  Church  in  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  and  Mt.  Olivet  Baptist  Church,  in 
New  York  City,  have  appointed  women  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  ap- 
pointees are  Mrs.  Emily  Brown  at  Messiah 
and  Mrs.  Richetta  R.  Wallace  at  Mt.  Olivet. 
C  Bishop  Brooks,  formerly  of  Baltimore, 
Md.»  is  now  Chaplain  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Liberia. 

C  A  10  percent  dividend  has  been  declared 
by  the  Sumter  Investment  Corporation,  a 
Negro  real  estate  enterprise  in  Sumter, 
S.  C.  Messrs.  W.  T.  Andrews  is  president; 
R.  M.  Andrews,  vice-president;  and  H.  D. 
McNight,  secretary-treasurer. 
(I  Anita  Patti  Brown,  the  noted  Negro 
singer  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  studying  in  Eu- 
rope under  Herr  Victor  Beigel.  Miss  Brown 
is  attended  by  her  accompanist,  Miss  Doxie. 
They  will  resume  recitals  in  America  in  the 


fall  of  1922. 

C_  Messrs.  James  B.  and  Benjamin  N.  Duke 
have  donated  $75,000  toward  a  hospital  for 
Negroes  in  Durham,  N.  C.  A  similar  sum 
is  now  to  be  raised  by  colored  and  white 
citizens.  The  following  persons  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  hospital:  Dr.  S.  L.  Warren,  presi- 
dent; W.  G.  Pearson,  vice-president;  I.  M. 
Avery,  treasurer;  W.  Gomez,  secretary. 
C  During  1921,  over  1,200  homes  were  con- 
structed in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  Negro  race 
built  25  per  cent,  of  thest  homes. 
C  During  the  20th  National  Conference  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  overseas  secretaries 
held  a  reunion.  In  the  picture  are  Messrs. 
B.  F.  Lee,  Jr.;  J.  E.  Blanton,  B.  F.  Hubert, 
Robert  E.  Parks,  William  Stevenson,  George 
Thompson,  John  Hope,  A.  L.  James  and 
B.  F.  Seldon. 


OVERSEAS  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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REAR   VIEW   OF   VILLA   LEWARO,    IRVINGTON-ON-THE-HUDSON,    NEW   YORK 


C  Mrs.  Lelia  Walker-Wilson,  daughter  of 
the  late  Madam  C.  J.  Walker,  has  arrived 
in  Cairo,  Egypt.  This  is  her  first  stop  en- 
route  from  Paris  to  Palestine.  Mrs.  Wil- 
son recently  contributed  $1,000  to  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association  to  aid  in 
its  work  among  the  colored  children  of  the 
country.  The  photograph  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  Villa  Lewaro,  Mrs.  Wilson's  man- 
sion at  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  New 
York. 

La  Tribuna  of  Rome  reported  Mrs.  Wil- 
son's presence  during  the  papal  election  as 
follows:  "We  could  not  fail  to  mention  in 
our  inventory  of  those  present,  as  most 
prominent  among  the  vast  throng,  Mrs. 
Lelia  Walker  Wilson  of  New  York." 

C.  Gross  receipts  of  the  Southern  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Virginia,  Inc.,  for  1921,  amounted 
to  $880,080;  disbursements,  $807,957.  Its 
cash  balance  December  31,  1921,  was  $72,- 
122,  with   a  capital   and  surplus   of  $498,- 


892;  its  assets  are  $588,215.  During  28 
years  of  business  the  company  has  paid 
claims  amounting  to  $2,511,894.  Messrs. 
J.  T.  Carter  is  president;  B.  L.  Jordan,  sec- 
retary, and  W.  A.  Jordan,  assistant  secre- 
tary. 

(I  R.  Augustus  Lawson,  pianist  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  has  been  heard  in  pianoforte 
recitals  at  Fisk  University,  Talladega  Col- 
lege, Spelman  Seminary,  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, and  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
C.  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  Robert  L.  Ward,  a 
Negro,  has  been  elected  a  constable.  Mr. 
Ward  was  a  former  overseas  officer. 
<I  Millie  Nash,  of  313  Sprott  Alley,  Se- 
wickley,  Pa.,  solicits  information  leading1 
to  the  whereabouts  of  her  daughter,  Lizzie 
Easton,  whose  maiden  name)  was  Lizzie 
Law. 

C  In  November,  1919,  John  T.  Oatneal  was 
elected  one  of  two  Justices  of  the  Peace 
in  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  for  a 
term  of  4  years.     He  is  the  first  colored  man 
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Join     T.     Oatneal 


Julius  C.   Westmoreland 


Robert   S.   Cobb 


J.     Arthur    Jackson 


ever  elected  to  office  in  the  County.  Mr. 
Oatneal  has  made  a  splendid  record  and 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  Mr. 
Harding,  he  filled  a  number  of  assign- 
ments under  the  State  Speakers'  Bureau. 
During  the  Taft  administration  he  was  ex- 
aminer in  the  United  States  Pension 
Bureau.  He  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
January  8,  1868.  He  received  the  degrees 
of  A.  B.  from  Virginia  Normal  and  Colleg- 
iate Institute  in  1890  and  LL.B.  from  Shaw 
University  in  1893. 

(I  Collector  Malcolm  H.  Nichols  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  appointed  Julius  C.  Westmore- 
land, a  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue. Mr.  Westmoreland  was  born  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  January,  1879,  being  one  of  10 
children.  He  attended  Atlanta  University 
for  4  years,  and  went  to  Boston  in  1902, 
where  he  was  employed  by  Harvey  Fisk  & 
Sons,  a  leading  investment  and  banking 
house.  After  this  firm  discontinued  its  Bos- 
ton office,  in  1915,  Mr.  Westmoreland 
opened  an  office  of  his  own  and  ac- 
quired several  large  real  estate  holdings. 
In  1910  he  received  a  certificate  from  the 
Lowell  Institute  Collegiate  Courses  in  co- 
operation with  Harvard  University;  later 
he  completed  courses  at  the  Suffolk  Law 
School  in  Boston.  Mr.  Westmoreland  is 
married  and  has  one  child. 
([  Robert  S.  Cobb,  secretary  of  the  Missouri 
Negro  Industrial  Commission,  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  Negro  of  Mis- 
souri to  have  an  office  and  clerical  force  in 
the  State  Capitol,  at  Jefferson  City.  Mr. 
Jobb  was  born  February  2,  1888,  at  Cape 


Girardeau,  Mo.  After  graduating  from 
Knoxville  College  he  took  post-graduate 
work  in  History  and  Constitutional  Law 
and  became  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  Missouri.  His  father,  the  late  Profes- 
sor J.  S.  Cobb,  served  as  a  public  school 
teacher  for  38  years.  Mr.  Cobb  was  busi- 
ness and  religious  secretary  in  the  army 
"Y"  at  Camps  Dodge  and  Dix.  In  1911,  he 
married  Miss  Bessie  Mae  Myers  of  Clinton, 
Tenn.,  and  is  the  father  of  3  children.  The 
Industrial  Commission  is  asking  the  Legis- 
lature for  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to 
carry  out  more  effectively  the  educational 
and  industrial  phases  of  the  Commission's 
work. 

C  The  position  of  State  Librarian  is  a  new 
achievement  among  Negroes.  Not  only  does 
the  librarian  have  charge  of  the  copywrit- 
ing  and  filing  of  all  State  documents  and 
reports,  but  he  also  handles  matters  such 
as  looking  up  questions  of  law  for  judges 
and  members  of  the  Bar.  J.  Arthur  Jack- 
son of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  appointed 
Assistant  State  Librarian  by  the  late  S.  W. 
Starks,  the  first  colored  State  Librarian,  in 
1901.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  1917 
when  the  Supreme  Court  appointed  him 
messenger  and  librarian.  A  few  months 
ago  he  was  appointed  Librarian  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia. 

C  John  W.  Lewis,  a  Republican,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Borough  Council 
in  Morrisville,  Pa.  The  town  has  2,000 
white  and  15  colored  voters.  Among  Mr. 
Lewis'  opponents  was  an  ex-postmaster. 
In  Morrisville,  Mr.  Lewis  is  the  second  larg- 
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John    W.    Lewis 


Amos    M.    Scott 


The   Late   Gov.    Pinchback    The   Late   Mr.   Williams 


est  tax  payer,  a  director  and  vice-ipresident 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  large  stock- 
holder in  the  New  Morrisville  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  chairman  of  the  Street  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Lewis  has  done  business  in  coal, 
hay  and  feed,  and  real  estate  insurance  and 
general  brokerage.  He  was  born  in  1866 
in  the  suburbs  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  local  public  school. 
d  Amos  M.  Scott  was  born  in  Peach  Bot- 
tom, Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  No- 
vember 21,  1859.  He  left  home  when  9 
years  old,  tramping  95  miles  to  Philadel- 
phia. His  capital  was  35  cents.  He  sold 
newspapers,  blacked  boots,  and  worked  as 
a  teamster.  Later  he  worked  for  3  years 
in  the  United  States  Mint,  after  which  he 
served  a  term  as  Assistant  Postmaster  of 
the  Senate,  in  Harrisburg,  and  as  Record 
Clerk  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  in 
Philadelphia;  then  he  embarked  in  hotel 
business,  operating  Hotel  Scott  at  12th  and 
Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia.  At  the  fall 
primary  in  1919  Mr.  Scott  was  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  magistrate.  He  was  de- 
feated; however,  in  November,  1921,  he 
won  the  election  by  a  majority  of  60,000 
votes.  The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  have 
tendered  Mr.  Scott  a  banquet  at  which  more 
than  600  people  were  present,  including 
Judges,  Senators  and  Representatives.  In 
1888  Mr.  Scott  was  married  to  Malvina 
Gurley.  They  are  the  parents  of  3  daugh- 
ters, the  oldest  of  whom  is  her  father's 
confidential  clerk. 
(Tin  the  death  of  P.  B.   S.  Pinchback,  at 


Washington,  D.  C,  we  realize  the  passing 
of  a  Negro  who  from  small  beginnings  rose 
to  be  Senator  and  Governor.  Mr.  Pinch- 
back was  the  son  of  Major  William  Pinch- 
back, a  white  planter  of  Mississippi.  His 
mother,  Eliza  Stewart,  was  a  mulatto.  Mr. 
Pinchback  received  his  education  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  began  life  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility as  a  cabin  boy  on  canal  boats.  In 
the  sixties  he  enlisted  and  became  a  cap- 
tain of  volunteers.  He  entered  politics  in 
1867.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  a  school 
director;  in  1872  he  was  Congressman, 
and  in  1873  Acting  Governor  of  Lou- 
isiana; and  in  1882  Surveyor  of  the  Port 
of  New  Orleans.  He  was  refused  his  seat 
as  United  States  Senator,  though  the  in- 
justice of  his  unseating  was  so  great  that 
the  salary  was  appropriated  to  him.  Mr. 
Pinchback  was  born  May  10,  1837.  In  1860 
he  was  married  and  became  the  father  of 
6  children.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,' 
3  sons  and  1  daughter. 
d  The  late  Samuel  Laing  Williams  was  an 
attorney,  a  civic  worker,  an  author,  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  and  Assistant  United  States 
District  Attorney  in  Chicago  during  the 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  administrations.  Mr. 
Williams  was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.  At 
the  age  of  9  he  went  to  Lapeer,  Mich., 
where  he  attended  public  school  and  was 
graduated  from  high  school  with  honors. 
He  entered  Michigan  University  and  won 
the  first  degree  awarded  a  colored  man  in 
that  institution;  later  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Columbia  College  of  Law  in  Wash- 
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ington,  D.  C.  For  a  few  years  he  served  as 
a  clerk  in  the  Pension  Office,  and  in  1889 
he  went  to  Chicago  where  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  firm  of  Barnett  &  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Williams  is  survived  by  a 
widow,  Fannie  Barrier  Williams. 
C  Biddle  University  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  will 
be  known  in  the  future  as  the  Johnson  C. 
Smith  University,  in  honor  of  its  largest 
individual  donor.  In  order  to  perpetuate 
the  former  name  of  the  school,  the  Admin- 
istration Building  has  been  named  Biddle 
Memorial  Hall.  Since  September,  1921, 
Mrs.  Smith  has  given  $115,000  for  build- 
ings and  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  erection 
of  an  arch  over  the  main  entrance  of  the 
campus.  Her  further  benefaction  will  pro- 
vide a  permanent  endowment  fund  for  cur- 
rent expenses,  enlargement,  and  upkeep  of 
the  university.  Dr.  H.  L.  McCrory  is  presi- 
dent. 

C  The  "Negro  Veterans  of  the  World  War" 
has  been  organized  with  the  following  of- 
ficers: Dr.  T.  E.  Jones,  national  chair- 
man; Captain  Campbell  C.  Johnson,  vice- 
chairman;  Louis  R.  Mehlinger,  secretary; 
Victor  R.  Daly,  national  organizer;  Elijah 
Reynolds,  treasurer;  William  A.  Ryles,  di- 
rector of  publicity;  Captain  N.  B.  Marshall, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  District.  Dr. 
Jones  says:  "The  organization  is  the  inevit- 
able outgrowth  of  the  discrimination  that 
has  been  (practiced  everywhere  against  the 
Negro  veteran.  Especially  has  this  dis- 
crimination been  most  rampant  in  the 
South,   in   the   treatment   of   suffering   and 


disabled  men.  Our  organization  means  to 
root  out  these  cases  and  to  stir  up  the 
country  to  the  suffering  and  dire  need  of 
these  men." 

d  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  has  ap- 
proved the  expenditure  of  $2,500,000  for  a 
Negro  veterans'  hospital  in  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
Mr.  Mellon's  approval  of  the  site  was  made 
over  the  protest  of  colored  ex-servicemen 
throughout  the  North  who  urged  that  the 
hospital  be  located  at  a  place  where  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  ride  in  "Jim-Crow;'  cars  in  order  to 
reach  it. 

C.  The  colored  General  Hospital  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  the  largest  municipal  hospital 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  rated  as  "A" 
class  according  to  the  standardization  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Association,  and  its  gradu- 
ates are  recognized  by  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  has  a  bed  capacity  of  300.  Its 
staff  consists  of  47  nurses,  a  superintendent 
of  nurses,  an  assistant  superintendent  of 
nurses,  a  supervisor  of  contagious  diseases, 
an  assistant  supervisor  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, 6  supervisors  of  departments,  a  path- 
ologist, an  assistant  pathologist,  a  techni- 
cian, a  clinic  physician,  a  visiting  physician, 
a  roentgenologist,  and  9  internes,  one  of 
which  is  a  dental  interne.  The  visiting  staff 
consists  of  65  physicians.  The  institution 
has  its  own  laundry,  steam  heating  and 
electric  light  plants.  It  is  supported  by 
the  tax  payers  of  Kansas  City,  and  every 
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position  connected  with  this  hospital  is  filled 
by  a' colored  person.  The  Superintendent  is 
Dr.  William  J.  Thompkins. 
C  Three  white  and  two  Negro  members  of 
a  lynching  party  have  been  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
for  the  lynching  on  January  14  of  Jake 
Brooks,  a  Negro  packing-house  worker. 
They  are  Lee  Whitley,  29;  Charles  Polk, 
18;  Elmert  Yearta,  19;  Robert  Allen,  27; 
Nathan  Butler,  40.  The  last  two  are  Ne- 
groes. Judge  James  I.  Phelps  in  pronounc- 
ing sentence  told  the  defendants  that  their 
conduct  warranted  the  electric  chair. 
C  The  Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity  has 
granted  two  scholarships  of  $50  each  out 
of  its  Douglass  Scholarship  Fund.  At  the 
last  convention  this  fund  was  reorganized 
and  in  the  future  the  scholarships  will  be 
larger.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Turner,  of  How- 
ard University,  is  chairman  of  the  fund. 
G  Mt.  Moriah  Baptist  Church  of  Camden, 
S.  C,  has  celebrated  its  56th  anniversary. 
Judge  Mindle  L.  Smith  was  the  principal 
speaker.  The  church  was  established  by 
the  Rev.  Monroe  L.  Boykin  who  served  un- 
til 1898  and  has  been  made  pastor  emeri- 
tus. He  has  been  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Boykin. 
G  The  sum  of  $30,000  has  been  given  to 
the  National  Association  of  Audubon  So- 
cieties to  aid  in  the  study  of  wild  birds. 
Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  who  is  president 
of  the  organization,  at  1924  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  states  that  teachers  who 
form    Junior    Audubon    Clubs    will    receive 


free  material  to  aid  in  their  work  of  teach- 
ing bird  study. 

C  Among  those  elected  to  fill  vacancies  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity, is  Dr.  M.  O.  Dumas,  a  Negro  phy- 
sician of  Washington.  Others  are  Milton 
E.  Ailes,  vice-president  of  the  Riggs  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  and  General 
John  H.  Sherburne,  who  led  a  colored  ar- 
tillery regiment  in  France  during  the 
World    War. 

C  A  scholarship  of  $2,000  is  to  be  estab- 
lished for  Harvard  University  in  memory 
of  the  late  Maria  L.  Baldwin,  the  Negro 
principal  of  the  Agassiz  School  in  Cam- 
bridge,   Mass. 

C  Edward  Jones  has  been  awarded  $5  in 
gold  for  the  best  design  for  a  letterhead 
to  be  used  by  the  Musical  Art  Society  of 
Hampton  Institute.  This  society  is  respon- 
sible for  the  series  of  concerts  during  the 
winter  at  Hampton.  Among  attractions 
this  year  is  the  Russian  Symphony  Orches- 
tra.       .        . 

G  The  Elbridge  L.  Adams  Prize  Debate 
has  been  held  at  Hampton  Institute.  The 
subject  was  "Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  Government  Should  Own  and  Con- 
trol Its  Mining  Industry".  The  Douglass 
Literary  Society  presented  the  negative 
argument  and  won  with  the  following  team 
— John  T.  Jones,  S.  Miller  Johnson,  Harry 
E.  Cook.  Each  one  was  presented  with  a 
gold  medal.  The  Dunbar  Literary  Society 
presented  the  affirmative  side.  The  Adams 
Prize  Essay  Medals  were  awarded   as  fol- 
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lows:  W.  A.  Shields,  silver;  J.  W.  Wil- 
liams, bronze.  The  subject  related  to  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  control  of  the  min- 
ing industry,  with  special  reference  to  coal, 
iron  and  petroleum  industries. 
C  Abyssinia  Baptist  Church,  in  the  down- 
town section  of  New  York  City,  has  been 
sold  for  $190,000  and  property  has  been 
purchased  in  the  Harlem  Negro  section, 
138th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  where 
a  $335,000  edifice  will  be  erected.  This 
church  was  organized  114  years  ago.  The 
Rev.  A.  Clayton  Powell  has  been  pastor 
for  the  past  14  years.  The  membership  is 
4,000. 

G  The  Florida  Sentinel  Publishing  Com- 
pany at  Jacksonville,  has  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  5  percent  on  its  stock.  The  com- 
pany owns  and  operates  a  printing  plant 
valued  at  $30,000.  The  business  of  the  cor- 
poration during  last  year  amounted  to  $41,- 
000. 

(I  The  Choral  Society  of  Virginia  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute  recently  sang  be- 
fore legislators  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  in  Richmond.     Miss  Anna  L. 


Lindsay  was  the  musical  director  and  Miss 
Johnnella  Frazier,  the  accompanist.  Two 
quartettes  were  composed  of  Misses  Ac- 
quilla  Matthews,  Gladys  Sears,  Beatrice 
Robinson,  Ruth  Robinson  and  Messrs. 
Archie  Richardson,  Clifton  Averette,  James 
Fuller,  Leroy  Turner.  Professor  John  M. 
Gandy  is  principal  of  the  school. 
(I  The  Radiator,  a  Negro  bi-monthly  insur- 
ance magazine,  is  being  published  at  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  Its  purpose  is  to  fill  a  need 
among  colored  insurance  sellers  and  buy- 
ers for  a  closer  association  with  each  other 
and  a  greater  knowledge  of  insurance  prac- 
tises. It  requests  every  Negro  insurance 
company  to  appoint  a  contributor  to  supply 
it  with  news  about  his  company.  The  edi- 
tor is  Sadie  Tanner  Mossell. 
C.  Among  numbers  presented  at  a  Cappella 
concert  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New 
York,  held  at  Carnegie  Hall,  was  "Music 
in  the  Mine",  by  R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  the 
Negro  pianist-composer.  This  number 
was  the  only  one  repeated. 
C  Three  plays  for  benevolent  purposes 
have    been    presented    since    1919    by    the 
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AT    THE    CONVENTION    OF    THE    DELTA    SIGMA    THETA    SORORITY    IN    PHILADELPHIA 


I  X  L  Dramatic  Club  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  success  of  the  players  is  due  to  the  in- 
terest and  direction  of  Miss  Eva  B.  Walker. 
Among  plays  which  the  club  will  present  in 
the  future  are  works  of  Albert  Hurt,  a 
promising  young  Negro  writer  of  Minneapo- 
lis. Each  member  of  the  I  X  L  Dramatic 
Club  is  also  a  member  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 

d  The  Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority  held  its 
annual  convention  at  Gamma  Chapter,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  convention 
headquarters  were  located  at  Bennett  Club 
House,  this  being  the  first  time  that  a  col- 
ored organization  has  convened  within  the 
walls  of  this  institution.  A  plan  was  for- 
mulated for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Federation  Board  which  shall  control  cer- 
tain activities  and  relations  between  the 
existing  colored  sororities  in  the  United 
States.  The  next  convention  will  be  held 
December  27  to  29,  1922,  at  the  University 
of  Iowa. 

(I  Henry  O.  Tanner,  the  Negro  artist  in 
Europe,  has  been  selected  among  25  of 
the  world's  most  eminent  artists  whose 
work  will  be  shown  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at 
the  21st  International  Art  Exhibit.  Eleven 
of  Mr.  Tanner's  paintings  were  recently 
on  exhibit  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 
Since  1895  Mr.  Tanner's  work  has  been 
exhibited  annually  in  the  Paris  salon.  In 
1897  his  picture  "The  Raising  of  Lazarus" 
won  a  medal  and  was  purchased  by  the 
French    government   for   the    Luxembourg. 


C  After  three  weeks'  operation,  the  col- 
ored Carnegie  Branch  Library  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  had  issued  cards  to  206  per- 
sons, with  a  record  of  an  average  daily 
loan  of  60  books. 

(I  Among  the  15,000  waiters,  cooks,  and 
pantry  attendants  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  not  a  single  case  of  contagious 
or  communicable  disease  was  found  dur- 
ing two  months'  examination. 
C.  In  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  Dr. 
W.  G.  Alexander,  a  Negro,  has  begun  his 
second  term  of  office. 

d  The  City  Council  of  Philadelphia  has 
passed  an  ordinance  appropriating  $100,- 
000  for  the  erection  of  a  recreation  center 
to  be  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Fannie 
Jackson  Coppin.  Mrs.  Coppin  was  the  wife 
of  Bishop  L.  J.  Coppin  and  a  well-known 
social  worker. 

(I  Twelve  million  dollars  worth  of  insur- 
ance was  written  during  last  year  by  the 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Company  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.  It  paid  $149,000  in  death  claims 
among  132  policyholders.  It  has  a  total  of 
$20,700,000  worth  of  insurance  in  force. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  Messrs. 
Heman  E.  Perry,  president;  N.  B.  Young, 
T.  H.  Hayes  and  A.  L.  Lewis,  vice-presi- 
dents; J.  A.  Robinson,  secretary;  C.  A. 
Shaw  and  C.  E.  Arnold,  assistant  secretar- 
ies; T.  J.  Ferguson,  cashier;  R.  L.  Isaacs, 
treasurer;  Dr.  C.  C.  Cater,  medical  direc- 
tor; W.  H.  King,  director  of  agencies; 
George  D.  Eldridge,  actuary. 
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CE  In  the  high  school  at  Rockford,  111.,  Ro- 
land Williams  finished  the  4  year  course 
in  3^  years.  He  had  36  credits,  while 
only  32  are  required.  William  Garrett  per- 
formed so  well  as  a  football  player  that  he 
was  picked  as  an  all  star  man  on  the  cir- 
cuit  team. 

C  At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  stockhold- 
ers of  the  People's  Ice  &  Fuel  Company, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  nine-tenths  of  the  stock 
was  represented  in  person  or  by  proxy. 
After  5  months'  operation,  the  management 
reported  a  net  profit  of  $12,000. 
(I  The  Progressive  Choral  Society  of  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky.,  has  presented  Mme.  Flor- 
ence Cole-Talbert,  coloratura  soprano,  in  a 
recital  at  State  Street  Baptist  Church. 
There  was  a  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence. Mrs.  Talbert  was  assisted  by 
Charles  R.  Taylor,  a  student  of  Howard 
University.  Miss  R.  Lillian  Carpenter  was 
at  the  piano. 

(I  Daisy  Payne,  colored,  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
students  at  Indiana  University  which  will 
have  general  executive  supervision  of  the 
million  dollar  memorial  campaign.  Mem- 
bers were  chosen  on  a  basis  of  scholarship 
and  prominence  in  student  affairs. 

([  On  February  14,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Gov- 
ernor Cox  and  Mayor  Curley  were  speakers 
at  the  celebration  marking  the  105th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Frederick  Doug- 
lass and  the  5th  anniversary  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  Frederick  Douglass  Square.  Flags 
at  the  City  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  and  the 
State  House  were  flown  at  half  mast  until 
noon. 

G  The  Coleridge-Taylor  Chorus  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  has  given  a  recital.  The  aim  of 
the  group  is  to  become  a  permanent  Ca- 
nadian chorus.  Since  last  April  the  or- 
ganization has  grown  from  19  to  50  mem- 


bers, with  Messrs.  Robert  P.  Edwards  and 
Earnest  A.  Richardson  as  conductor  and 
associate  conductor,  respectively. 
(I  A  new  site,  which  cost  $155,000,  has  been 
purchased  for  Walden  University  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  The  old  property  has  been  ad- 
joined to  Meharry  Medical  College,  for 
which  the  General  Education  Board  and 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  appropriated 
a  cash  endowment  of  $500,000. 
(I  The  Board  of  Education  in  Washington 
has  adopted  a  resolution  which  will  give 
all  persons,  regardless  of  race  or  creed,  ac- 
cess to  and  use  of  the  branch  libraries  to 
be  established  in  the  District  public  schools. 
(I  The  following  lynchjngs  have  taken  place 
since  our  last  record: 

Texarkana,  Ark.,   February   11,   P.   Nor- 
man; threatening  a  white  man. 

Ellaville,  Ga.,  February  13,  Will  Jones; 
shooting  two   white   farmers.     "  / 

Indianola,  Ga.,  February  17,  John  Glover; 
shooting  up  Negro  school-house.  : 
(I  Virginia  D.  Suttort,  a  colored  woman  of 
Chicago,  has  won  a  judgment  for  $50 
against  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.  Mrs. 
Sutton  purchased  a  ticket  for  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  A  conductor  required  her  to  ride  in 
the  Negro  smoking-car,  as  the  Negro  pass- 
enger coach  was  filled;  when  she  refused 
to  do  so,  the  train  was  stopped  and  she  was 
put  off. 

C  Lawrence  Warner,  for  25  years  an  em- 
ployee of  the  City  National  Bank,  New 
York,  and  for  30  years  a  resident  of  Brook- 
lyn, is  dead  at  the  age  of  68.  He  was  born 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  is  survived  by  a 
widow,  3  sons,  1  daughter,  and  1  brother. 
(I  In  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  a  new  colored  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  building  has  been  erected  by  the 
National  Headquarters  at  a  cost  of  $40,- 
000.  The  colored  people,  themselves,  fur- 
nished the  building  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 
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LITERATURE 

WHERE  the  mind  is  without  fear  and 
the  head  is  held  high; 
Where  knowledge  is  free; 
Where  the  world  has  not  been  broken  into 

fragments  by  narrow  domestic  walls ; 
Where  words  come  out  from  the  depths  of 

truth ; 
Where  tireless   striving  stretches  its   arms 

toward   perfection; 
Where  the  clear  stream  of  reason  has  not 

lost  its  way  into  the  dreary  desert 

sand  of  dead  habit; 
Where  the   mind   is   led   forward   by   Thee 

into   ever-widening  thought   and   ac- 
tion— 
Into  that  heaven   of  freedom,   my   Father, 

let  my  country  wake. 

— Rabindranath   Tagore. 

*  *     * 

The  success  of  New  York  Negroes  on 
the  stage  has  been  duplicated  recently  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  production  of  "Afri- 
canus",  a  two-act  play  by  Eloise  Bibb 
Thompson.  The  Los  Angeles  Record  says 
approvingly : 

Working  with  pliable  material  sensitive 
to  color  and  rhythm,  Olga  Grey  Zacsek,  di- 
rector, produced  some  interesting  results 
with  "Africanus".  There  was  nothing  stiff 
nor  ungraceful  about  the  work  of  these  Ne- 
gro actors  and  actresses  and  the  lilt  of  their 
musical  voices  was  pleasing  to  the  ear.  .  .  . 

The  play  is  rich  in  Negro  humor,  some 
of  it  of  a  delicious  order,  and  the  audience 
was  kept  laughing  most  of  the  time. 

The  epilogue  was  unusual  in  its  sensuous 
beauty,  no  little  part  of  the  effect  being  due 
to  the  artistic  dancing  of  Anita  Thompson. 

In  stage  settings  Miss  Zacsek  has  struck 
a  note  entirely  new  to  Los  Angeles,  follow 
ing  the  lead  of  Arthur  Hopkins  and  Ed- 
mund Johnson,  disciples  of  Gordon  Craig. 
Tracy  and  Oliver  were  the  artists. 

*  *     * 

H.  W.  Hanemann  writes  in  Life  of  Ach- 
med  Abdullah's  "Night  Drums"  (Mc- 
Cann's) : 

The  native  drums  (which  go  rub-rub- rub- 
rumbeddy-rub  and  then  banng)  whisper 
the  sinister  news  of  "rinderpest  striking 
the  long  horned  cattle  of  the  Massais  .  .  . 
of  a  M'pongwe  medicine-man  brewing  dead 
mysteries"  and  of  a  fast  black  Master  Mind 
plotting  to  become  the  'Imperial  Wizard 
of  an  All-African  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  over- 
throw the  white  control,  Unfortunately, 
they  also  whisper  a  lot  of  indigenous  names 
which  might  have  been  made  up  out  of  the 


top  row  of  letters  on  a  typewriter  keyboard. 
These  choice  cuts  of  native  dialect  stick  up 
throughout  the  book  like  seven  foot  fences. 
Just  as  soon  as  you  are  able  to  take  M'yanu 
M'bi-likini  without  holding  on  the  pommel, 
along  comes  Rakaiz  al-'Utabs  and  knocks 
you  for  a  row  of  zaouias.  Ai!  Likewise, 
gewald! 

Unless  you  are  terribly  wrought  up  over 
African  intramural  affairs,  you'll  probably 
fall  right  off  at  the  first  etymological  jump. 
*     *     * 

An  exhibit  of  Negro  art  was  held  recent- 
ly in  the  135th  St.  Branch  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  Here,  through  the  activity 
of  Mr.  A.  G.  Dill,  the  work  of  some  38  col- 
ored artists  was  shown.  Worth  Tuttle 
commenting  on  the  exhibit  in  The  Freeman, 
asks: 

What  does  one  expect  to  find  in  such  an 
exhibition  of  Negro  art:  the  imagination 
and  humor  of  such  yarns  as  Uncle  Remus 
used  to  spin;  the  unique  pathos  of  the  spir- 
ituals; or  the  depth  of  tragic  feeling  which 
Mr.  Du  Bois  and  others  have  revealed  in 
Negro  literature?  One  feels,  however,  that 
it  is  not  quite  fair  to  make  such  demands 
of  a  first  exhibit  of  Negro  painting.  The 
painter,  especially  the  young  painter,  is 
likely  to  be  unconscious  of  anything  so  lim- 
iting as  race;  and  if,  in  the  peculiar  case 
of  the  Negro,  he  is  conscious  of  it,  he  is 
likely  to  be  sensitive  about  revealing  it. 
Both  his  temperament  and  his  training  un- 
der white  masters,  with  white  models,  in 
classes  with  students  of  other  races  incline 
him  towards  catholic  views  or  a  lack  of 
interest  in  racial  work. 

Yet  in  the  field  of  painting  and  sculpture 
the  American  Neero  has  a  freedom  for  self- 
expression  that  has  been  denied  him  in  lit- 
erature. For  such  expression,  three  sources 
of  inspiration  and  material  are  open  to 
him.  There  is  the  history  of  the  race,  there 
are  the  contemporary  types  of  Afro-Amer- 
icans; there  is  also,  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Braw- 
ley  remarks  in  "The  Neoro  in  Literature 
and   Art",  the  racial   temperament 

The  historical  material  for  the  Negro 
artist  lies  in  the  story  of  the  pre-dynastic 
empires  of  Africa  and  the  incidents  of 
slave-days  in  America.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  see  anything  more  than  an  artificial 
connection  between  the  Ethiopians  of  an- 
cient Africa  and  the  Negroes  of  modern 
America.  The  American  Negro  today, 
however,  reading  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
remains  of  early  African  culture,  can  ex- 
perience the  same  thrill  of  racial  and  na- 
tional pride  which  the  American  Jew  ex- 
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periences  when  he  thinks  of  the  restoration 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  Sinn  Feiner  feels 
about  the  Celtic  revival.  Who  knows  but 
that  the  Negro,  with  all  his  innate  appre- 
ciation of  beauty,  and  fired  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  glories  of  his  race,  may 
develop  in  the  country  an  art  as  natively 
expressive  as  that  of  Nubia  at  the  height 
of  its  civilization?  It  is  interesting  to  note 
as  the  first  utilization  of  this  African  ma- 
terial, the  symbolic  Egyptianesque  figure 
of  a  Negro  girl  recently  presented  to  the 
New  York  Public  Library  by  Meta  War- 
rick Fuller,  the  Negro  sculptor  whom  Ro- 
din  commended. 

ALL  ABOUT  THE  DYER  BILL 

A   SUMMARY   of  press   reports   on   the 
Anti-Lynching  Bill  follows.     First  as 
to  party  feeling: 

The  Petersburg  Index-Appeal  feels  that 
"it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the 
democrats  in  Congress  should  have  lent 
themselves  to  the  republicans  for  a  cheap 
political  trick",  since,  so  far  as  it  "can  re- 
call the  House  democrats  have  not  made 
such  an  issue  of  any  other  measure  which 
has  come  up  recently".  "So  bitter  has  been 
the  democratic  opposition  that  the  bill  may 
be  regarded  virtually  as  a  party  measure", 
states  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  which  prompts 
its  neighbor  the  Leader,  to  inquire  "What 
can  be  expected  of  a  non-progressive  and 
largely  illiterate  population,  which  has  been 
virtually  standing  still  since  the  surrender 
at  Appomattox,  when  25  per  cent  of  its 
national  political  representatives  in  official 
places  defend  the  right  to  commit  capital 
crimes?"  The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
thinks  that  "political  cowardice  carried  the 
measure  through  the  House,  and  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  kill  it  is  a  compliment 
to  the  judgment  and  courage  of  the  Sen- 
ate," though  the  Baltimore  Sun  feels  that 
republican  leaders  in  the  House  have  thus 
"incurred  a  grave  political  liability  without 
surely  paying  off  a  debt"  since  by  this 
"single  stroke  Mr.  Harding's  conciliatory 
policy  toward  the  Southern  States  has  been 
killed  aborning". 

*     *     * 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  law,  editors  differ. 
The  Grand  Rapids  Press  says: 

"A  jury  is  a  jury,  filled  with  as  many 
prejudices  in  a  federal  as  in  a  state  court", 
and  the  Minnesota  Star  feels  that  even  if 
such  a  law  were  sustained  "one  may  doubt 
whether  it  will  end  lynching",  since  "be- 
hind the  lynching  of  Negroes  is  nearly 
three  centuries  of  social  injustice  which  has 
fostered  lynch  law".  The  Memphis  News- 
Scimitar  states  that  "the  passage  of  the 
law  will  be  equivalent  to  serving  notice 
upon  state  officials  that  they  have  been  re 
lieved  of  responsibility",  and  the  Richmond 
Times  Dispatch  thinks  "the  criminal  ele- 
ment among  the   Negroes   will  be  embold- 


ened to  commit  crimes  which  inspire  lynch 
law,  in  the  belief  that  they  will  receive  a 
measure  of  federal  protection  under  the 
act  not  now  enjoyed".  "The  existing  statutes 
of  every  state  afford  ample  grounds  for 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  persons 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  lynching  .  .  . 
Wherein  would  the  offense  be  heightened 
cr  the  execution  of  justice  upon  the  of- 
fender be  made  more  certain  by  restating 
those  statutes  in  federal  terms?"  inquires 
the  Atlanta  Journal. 

But  the  Springfield  Republican  cham- 
pions the  bill  on  the  ground  that  "Ameri- 
ca's right  to  be  called  a  civilized  country  is 
at  stake",  and,  while  admitting  the  inva- 
sion of  local  government,  concludes  that 
"if  the  states  will  not  or  cannot  put  a  stop 
to  lynchings,  the  federal  government  must 
intervene  to  the  extent  of  its  power". 

*  *     * 

It  means  progress: 

The  Providence  Journal  feels  the  meas- 
ure is  a  "long  step  toward  wiping  out  one 
of  our  worst  national  disgraces",  in  agree- 
ment with  the  New  York  Globe,  which 
thinks  that  "the  prompt  passage  of  the 
bill  by  the  Senate  will  be  a  step  forward  in 
American  civilization". 

*  *     * 

In  the  present  circumstances  it  is  inevit- 
able thinks  the  Columbia,  S.  C,  State: 

"If  states  persist  in  placing  lawlessness 
above  law,  it  is  certain  that  the  United 
States,  soon  or  late,  will  intervene  and,  in 
so  doing,  have  the  moral  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  except  in  the 
states  at  which  intervention  is  aimed." 

*  *     * 

The  Houston  Post  chimes  in: 

We  don't  want  federal  laws  infringing 
upon  every  activity  of  our  state  govern- 
ment; but  we  are  going  to  get  federal  laws 
unless  we  enforce  our  state  laws. 

The  strongest  plea  for  reform  in  lynch- 
ing comes  out  of  the  heart  of  the  South, 
from  the  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Daily  News. 
As  everybody  knows,  Canada  has  refused 
to  turn  Matthew  Bullock  over  to  the  au- 
thorities of  his  native  state.  The  editor  of 
the  News  replies  to  Governor  Morrison's 
comment : 

The  governor  might  as  well  face  the 
truth  now  as  later.  The  Canadian  authori- 
ties are  refusing  to  extradite  Matthew  Bul- 
lock simply  because  they  have  heard  that 
down  here  in  North  Carolina  where  the 
odds  in  population  are  two  and  three  to 
one,  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  whites 
100  to  1,  the  laws  and  the  courts  are  the 
whites'  in  the  ratio  of  2,500,000  to  0,  whites, 
unwilling  to  live  under  the  laws  of  their 
own  making,  practice  murder  on  corporate 
scale  and  rarely  ever  come  to  account 
for  it. 
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What  makes  Governor  Morrison  so  sure 
that  Warren  County  officials  who  informed 
him  a  year  ago  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  a  "so-called  lynching"  which  took  place 
while  the  assurance  was  being  transmitted 
by  telephone,  would  know  any  better  now 
if  another  "so-called  lynching"  were  being 
conspired?  It  lays  no  great  burden  on 
one's  credulity  to  believe  another  lynching 
unlikely;  but  the  faith  is  prompted  by  no 
history  of  the  state  in  dealing  with  this 
crime. 

Indeed,  North  Carolina's  official  attitude 
toward  lynching  has  been  except  in  rare 
instances  a  record  of  cowardice  and  dis- 
grace. Governor  Morrison  declares  that 
"lynchings  are  never  winked  at  by  the  au- 
thorities and  are  always  prevented  where 
the  authorities  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
approach  of  danger  and  an  opportunity  to 
prevent  .it".  Often  the  authorities  do  not 
take  the  trouble  even  to  "wink".  The  his- 
tory of  our  state  is  replete  with  lynchings 
which  did  not  cause  our  officers  even  to 
bat  an  eye. 

*  *     * 

This  honest  editor  does  not  stop  with  the 
bare  accusation;  he  gives  page  and  line: 

But  how  long  has  it  been  since  a  mob 
in  Governor  Morrison's  town  went  to  a 
hospital,  ran  over  the  women  nurses,  took 
from  a  ward  a  wounded  Negro  and  lynched 
him  as  easily  as  an  undertaker  could  have 
taken  him  out  and  buried  bim?  What  did 
Charlotte  do  to  punish  the  men  who  dese- 
crated the  soil  of  the  signers?  And  how 
long  before  that  was  it  when  a  Rowan 
County  mob  broke  into  jail  during  a  special 
term  of  court  which  had  been  called  to  try 
a  group  of  prisoners  kept  many  weeks  in 
Charlotte  jail,  lynched  three  of  them  while 
13  special  deputies  and  a  military  company 
looked  helplessly  on  because  the  sheriff 
openly  said  he  would  "shoot  no  white  men 
to  save  a  damned  nigger"?  And  how  long 
prior  to  the  visit  of  that  Rowan  mob  was 
it  that  the  same  "people  as  a  whole"  could 
not  prevent  the  lynching  of  two  black  brats, 
aged  13  and  11? 

How  long  has  it  been  since  Solicitor  H. 
E.  Norris,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  prose- 
cutor in  North  Carolina,  conducted  three 
futile  investigations,  filled  with  perjury, 
into  lynchings,  one  of  which  occurred  in  a 
churchyard  in  Governor  Bickett's  home 
county,  another  in  Wake  after  the  officers 
had  captured  the  criminal,  and  a  third 
growing  out  of  a  Franklin  lynching  with 
the  prisoner  safely  behind  the  bars? 
Who  has  forgotten  Lee  Robinson's  effort  to 
convict  25  lynchers  in  a  county  100  per 
cent  mum  in  its  attitude?  Who  doesn't 
recall  the  Greene  County  sortie  into  Lenoir 
to  get  Old  Joe  Black  who  was  taken  from 
jail  and  murdered  on  a  'simple  misde- 
meanor? 

*  *     * 

Why  shouldn't  mob  rule  flourish  in  North 


Carolina?     Who   prevents   it?     The  editor 
cor  eludes : 

Who  doesn't  recollect  Governor  Craig's 
call  on  the  resident  judge  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation, the  jurist's  declination  and  the 
subsequent  inquiry  of  Solicitor  Henry  E. 
Shaw  ^nd  Judge  W.  M.  Bond  into  that 
community  murder?  And  who  can  name 
one  man  in  Greene  or  Lenoir  counties  who 
lifted  up  h's  voice  in  support  of  a  solemn 
investigation  which  Chief  Justice  Walter 
Clark  called  'the  Kinston  performance"? 
Who  will  ever  forget  the  Goldsboro  mob's 
easy  victory  over  the  jailer  and  the  twitting 
of  the  late  Justice  Allen  by  Judge  Clark 
because  Judge  Allen  did  not  prevent  mob 
murder  in  his  home  town?  Omit  Golds- 
boro's  1920  resistance  and  Winston-Salem's 
1918  fight  against  the  mob  and  North  Caro- 
lina's record  is  shameful,  indeed. 

QUESTION  AND  ANSWER 

HTTHE  constant  anxiety  in  the  mind  of  the 
-*■  white  man  during  the  World  War,  es- 
pecially after  the  introduction  of  black 
troops  into  the  struggle,  was  speculation 
as  to  the  ultimate  effects  on  colored  popu- 
lations. Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis  writes  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

Africa  and  Asia  had  seen  the  skeleton 
in  the  closet  of  European  civilization. 
What  would  the  backward  races  now  think 
of  their  white  lords  and  masters?  Would 
they  be  lost  in  wonder  and  in  fear  at  the 
tragic  mysteries  of  modern  warefare? 
Would  they  bow  as  heretofore  in  the  pres- 
ence of  inventors  and  captains  of  aircraft 
and  high  explosives,  of  poison  gas  and 
tanks?  Or  would  they  remember  that  on 
occasion  White  men  had  fled  before  African 
soldiers  who  had  been  welcomed  by  white 
women?  Would  Asiatic  troops  recall  that 
they  had  been  summoned  from  their  homes 
to  aid  Europeans  in  a  desperate  struggle 
for  existence  and  that  at  times  they  had 
been  set  as  guards  over  white  prisoners? 
*     *     * 

The  same  speculation,  differently  direct- 
ed, Mr.  Dennis  points  out,  was  in  the  air 
at  the  time  of  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence: 

At  the  recent  conference  in  Washington, 
the  exact  problem  of  the  use  of  native  Asi- 
atic or  African  troops  in  western  wars  did 
not  arise.  The  entire  subject  of  land  arm- 
aments was  pigeonholed  because  there  was 
no  adequate  substitute  guarantee  for  inter- 
national security  provided  or  proposed  by 
this  conference.  Nevertheless,  in  a  larger 
sense  the  general  subject  of  the  relation 
of  Asia  to  America  and  Europe,  whether 
for  peace  or  war,  was  indeed  the  main  oc- 
casion and  material  of  the'  Washington 
Conference.  That  gathering  took  its  bear- 
ing first  of  all  from  the  fact  that  the  west- 
ern world  had  not  only  engaged  in  contro- 
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versies   with   Asiatics    but   also_  had   direct 
concern  in  disputes  between  Asiatic  States. 

*  *     * 

Just  what  the  material  and  physical  ef- 
fect on  the  attitude  of  the  black  world  to 
the  white  will  be,  remains  to  be  sem.  But 
certainly  from  the  psychological  side  the 
soundness  of  the  statement,  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free,  has  been  pro1  en.  A  veil 
has  been  torn  from  the  eyes  oi  the  East  and 
Europe  suffers  from  the  new  vision  thus 
turned  upon  her.  In  his  book  the  "Scourge 
of  Christianity",  Paul  Richards  tells  how 
Europe  practices  Christianity — in  Asia. 
And  his  words  have  been  eagerly  heard  and 
quoted  by  Asiatics,  in  particular  the  Hin- 
dus, who  find  in  the  theme  the  very  essence 
of  their  own  feeling  for  the  mockery  of 
white  religions.  Some  passages  most 
quoted  in  Indian  papers  follow: 

Christians  worship  one  Son  of  Asia 
.     .     .     at  a  great  cost  to  the  others. 

Europe  finds  it  natural  to  take  one  Man 
of  Asia  as  Master,  and  all  his  brothers  as 
slaves. 

Christians  think  that  since  one  Asiatic 
alone  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  rest  can  fairly 
be  treated  as  sons  of  the  Devil. 

The  Christianity  of  Christ  died  when 
Asia   ceased   to  teach   it. 

*  *     * 

When  Christ  comes  again  He  will  have 
to  give  up  being  an  Asiatic  and  a  Carpen- 
ter if  He  wishes  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Christian  countries  of  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

If  it  pleased  the  "native"  of  Judea  to 
reappear  as  a  "native  of  India",  how  many 
Englishmen   would   remain    Christians? 

If  Christ  came  again,  would  He  not 
choose  again  to  be  a  son  of  the  enslaved 
people  rather  than  a  citizen  of  the  Em- 
pire? 

The  Christ,  if  He  comes,  will  not  be  of 
the  white  race;  the  colored  peoples  could 
not   put   their   faith   in   Him. 

If  Christ  has  not  changed  His  ideas, 
Christians  will  have,  when  He  returns,  to 
change  their  habits. 

*  *     * 

The  Gospel  is  not  only  for  individuals; 
it  is  also  for  the  nations. 

The  nation  too  must  learn:  Thou  shalt 
not  steal  the  land  of  others;  thou  shalt  not 
kill  defenseless  nationalities;  thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery  with  colonies  and  do- 
minions; thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  enemy  governments.  .  .  .  And 
the  supreme  command:  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor — all  peoples  whatsoever,  black, 
yellow,  white,  African  or  Asiatic,  strong 
or  weak,  small  or  great — thou  shalt  love 
as  thyself. 

It  is  for  the  nations  that  this  was  writ- 
ten:     This    is    my   commandment,    that   ye 


love  one  another  ...  ye  are  members 
one  of  another  ...  do  not  unto  others 
what  ye  would  not,  they  should  do  unto  you. 
Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.  .  .  . 
Let  him  who  is  without  sin  throw  the  first 
stone.  .  .  .  Remit  your  debts  to  one 
another.     .     .     .     Forgive   your   enemies. 

For  the  nations  it  is  written:  Thou 
wicked  servant,  because  thou  hast  not  .for- 
given the  debt  of  another,  thou  shalt  be  de- 
livered to  the  executioner.  .  .  .  Agree 
quickly  with  thine  adversary,  lest  haply 
thine  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge, 
and  the  judge  to  the  officer  and  thou  be 
cast  into  prison.  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out  until  thou 
hast  paid  the  last  farthing.  So  shall  it 
be  done  to  you,  0  nation!  if  you  forgive 
not  everyone  your  brother  nation  from  your 
heart. 

If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect,  first  go,  liber- 
ate all  thy  colonies,  and  then  come,  follow 
me,    said    Jesus   to   the    rich   nation. 

MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS 
TJENRY  NEVINSON,  the  explorer,  pays 
*■  ■*■  a  tribute  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sun, 
to  the  people  who  could  produce  the  spirit- 
uals which  recently  he  heard  in  Lexington, 
Va.: 

Dwellers  in  the  Southern  States  often  bid 
us  beware  of  sentiment  in  thinking  of  the 
Negro.  Well,  without  being  anything  but 
a  hardened  old  cynic  who  has  seen  all  the 
evils  of  the  world,  and  feels  no  surprise  at 
them,  I  certainly  find  something  irresist- 
ably  attractive  in  the  humor,  the  pathos, 
and  the  music  of  the  Negro  people,  whether 
dark  black  or  almost  pale  enough  to  be 
white.  Partly,  I  suppose,  it  comes  from  the 
sight  of  a  people  suffering  for  the  sins,  not 
of  their  own  race  or  of  their  own  fathers, 
but  of  my  race  and  my  fathers,  whose 
atrocious  sins  are  visited  upon  the  descend- 
ants  of  victims   long  ago. 

Southerners  (and  not  Southerners  only!) 
tell  me  that  if  I  lived  among  "colored'' 
people,  I  should  soon  hate  or  fear  or  despise 
them  just  like  everyone  else.  It  might  be 
so,  but  I  cannot  yet  believe  it.  For  I  have 
known  the  African  in  his  native  forests  of 
Central  Africa,  among  the  hills  of  Zulu- 
land,  along  the  shores  of  Mozambique,  and 
among  the  poisonous  swamps  of  the  West 
Coast;  and  though  I  have  often  been  in 
danger  in  Africa,  it  was  never  from  an 
African  that  the  danger  came.  I  have 
watched  their  savage  rites  of  fetish  and 
magic;  have  shared  their  savage  games, 
and  listened  to  their  wild  music  of  drum 
and  ochisangi  as  they  danced  all  night  un- 
der the  full  moon  outside  their  forest 
kraals.  To  some  extent  I  have  come  to 
know  their  nature,  and  it  is  a  fine  peculiar- 
ity of  man  that  sympathetic  knowledge  gen- 
erally brings   liking. 

In  the  American  "colored"  people  I  seem 
to  find  much  the  same  old  traits  that  still 
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distinguish  the  main  family  of  their  race — 
the  generous  good-humor,  the  irresistible 
laughter,  the  faithful  response  to  the  man 
who  keeps  his  word  to  them,  and  above  all, 
the  delight  in  music  and  emotional  art. 
Americans  tells  me  I  am  wrong.  They  tell 
me  it  is  actually  dangerous  even  to  suggest 
decent  qualities  in  a  Negro.  It  may  be  so; 
my  experience  in  this  country  is  very  brief. 
But  I  have  known  the  Negro  at  far  lower 
levels  of  what  is  called  civilization  than 
here,  and  even  at  his  lowest  levels  I  have 
found  some  decent  qualities. 

THE  GLORY  THAT  WAS  AFRICA 

\  FRICA  emerges  at  the  very  beginning 
***•  of  history,  says  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post: 

The  view  that  the  Negro's  place  in  his- 
tory and  civilization  dates  from  about  the 
time  a  Dutch  ship  brought  the  first  slaves 
to  Virginia  is  not  confined  to  our  South, 
but  it  is  an  utterly  fantastic  view.  Not 
merely  did  the  Negro  build  up  powerful 
kingdoms  in  the  Nile  Valley.  He  traded 
with  Solomon  when  Jerusalem  was  at  its 
greatest  importance,  and  sent  gold,  ivory, 
jewels  and  cloth  to  the  first  Greek  and  Sem- 
itic colonies  in  North  Africa.  When  the 
advance  of  Mohammedanism  began  Negro 
converts  to  Islam  helped  to  conquer  North- 
ern Africa  and  Spain.  Kingdoms  almost 
worthy  of  comparison  with  Ethiopia  arose 
and  sank  in  various  other  parts  of  Africa. 
Archaeology  is  expected  to  supply  much- 
more  information  upon  the  history  and  cul- 
ture of  the  Negro  in  earliest  times,  and 
will  do  its  part  to  give  the  Negro  a  larger 
background  and  greater  dignity. 
*     *     * 

One  of  those  wonderful  kingdoms  was 
and  is  Abyssinia.  The  Boston,  Mass. 
Transcript  tells  us: 

Yet  here  is  a  land  where  the  reputed 
descendant  of  King  Solomon  still  sits  on  a 
golden  throne  and  rules  over  a  Biblical  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  The  Emperor,  or  Negus, 
seeks  to  stand  pat  on  his  descent  from  King 
Solomon,  and  receives  the  homage  of  his 
feudal  princes,  or  rases,  until,  some  day, 
they  cease  to  pay  homage,  and  overthrow 
him  for  another.  From  time  to  time,  as 
we  have  said,  Abyssinia  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  outside  world  by  some  rude 
collision  with  civilization.  British  citizens 
are  abused  by  some  King  Theodore;  some 
Sir  Robert  Napier  goes  with  an  army,  chas- 
tises him,  and  returns  Lord  Napier  or  Mag- 
dala.  Or  Italy  seeks  to  add  Abyssinia  to 
her  colonial  possessions,  and  undergoes  the 
awful  and  overwhelming  defeat  at  Adowa 
— a  victory  of  barbarism  over  civilization 
which  has  left  Abyssinia  comparatively  un- 
disturbed by  European  adventurers  ever 
since. 

With  it  all,  Abyssinia  is  a  most  interest- 
ing country.     No  country  could  fail  to  be 


interesting  where  the  ruling  classes, 
though  claiming  descent  from  the  Jews  of 
David's  and  Solomon's  time  have  been 
Christians  since  the  fourth  century;  where 
princes  still  live  in  castles  and  pay  and  ex- 
act feudal  tribute;  where  a  strong  army 
lives  by  plunder,  and  the  state  bases  a  most 
singular  financial  system  on  a  currency 
consisting  of  bars  of  rock  salt  and  cart- 
ridges! Abyssinia  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  lands,  mountainous  but  not  un- 
fruitful. Its  farmers,  as  well  as  its  towns, 
are  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  peo- 
ple, though  mixed  with  Negro  blood 
through  the  importation  of  black  women 
as  wives,  are  by  the  paternal  line  of  an- 
cient Hamitic  descent,  and  if  well  bred  are 
of  straight  and  handsome  features,  of  an 
olive  tint  or  quite  fair.  Hopelessly  me- 
diaeval, "back  numbers"  to  the  extent  of 
many  centuries,  they  are  nevertheless 
brightly  intelligent.  They  are  an  anomaly 
among  the  nations. 

*     *     * 

What  does  Africa  mean  today  to  the 
American  Negro?  Certainly  a  dear  Fath- 
erland but  not,  as  the  Mississippi  Legisla- 
ture would  seem  to  indicate,  a  place  of  re- 
turn. As  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Globe  Demo- 
crat points  out: 

Any  suggestion  that  the  Negro  popula- 
tion in  this  country  can  be  materially  re- 
duced by  migration  to  Africa  is  fatuous. 
In  the  days  of  slavery  the  wishes  of  the 
individual  counted  for  little  after  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  had  been  made  with  his 
owner.  But  how  could  free-born  American 
citizens  of  color  be  "sent"  as  the  Mississip- 
pi resolutions  request,  to  Africa  if  they  did 
not  want  to  be  sent?  Obviously  the  greater 
number  would  not  want  to  be  sent.  The 
Negro  is  here  to  stay.  His  presence  here 
may  long  give  rise  to  a  race  problem,  but 
proposed  solutions  must  assume  that  his 
presence  is  going  to  continue.  Solutions 
predicted  on  the  possibility  that  he  won't 
be  present  involve  so  violent  an  assumption 
as  to  be  worthless. 

IN  PASSING 

To  William  Edward  Burghardt  Du  Bois: 
Du  Bois  in  f)EA*  WILLIAM:     As  an 

Cleveland  ^  au£h.or'  elltor'  scholar 
and  public  speaker,  your  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  your  race 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest.  You  are  a 
big  asset  to  these  United  States,  and  to  the 
world  at  large. — Moses  Cleaveland,  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio,   Press. 

In  /COLORED- kiddies  of  New- 

\^J    ark,  N.  J.,  keep  the  statue 

Memoriam     of     Lincoln     spotlessly    clean. 

Each  morning  from  three  to  five  girls  and 
boys  in  this  tender  and  practical  way  show 
their  appreciation  of  what  the  emancipator 
did  for  their  race. — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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Youth's  ITTLE      Sammy     Lincoln 

Troubles  "^  ^ee  *s  Jes^  as  ^lack  as  he 
kin  be,  an'  he  is  pitchin  fer 
our  nine  'cause  we  don't  draw  no  color  line. 
Sam's  got  de  coives;  he's  got  de  speed  dat 
always  keeps  us  in  de  lead,  so  we  don't 
mind  if  he  is  black  an'  lives  down  by  det 
railroad  track. 

Las'  week  he  strikes  out  fifteen  guys, 
an'  makes  the  rest  hit  pop-up  flies.  He's 
got  a  shine-ball  dat's  immense,  an'  when  he 
t'rows  dere  ain't  no  dents  put  in  it  we'en 
dey  swings  dere  clubs;  Sam  makes  dem 
look  like  busher-dubs. 

But  dere's  de  pity  of  it  all — w'en  Sammy 
grows  up  big  an'  tall,  he  won't  be  on  no 
big  league  club,  not  even  on  de  bench  as  sub, 
'cause  big  league  players  must  be  white, 
an'  Sammy  Lee  is  black  as  night. 

Las'  Sunday,  me  an'  Sammy  seen  a  big 
league  battle  played  between  de  Panthers 
an'  de  Kangaroos,  an'  little  Sammy  got  de 
blues,  fer  as  we  watched  it  from  a  tree, 
he's  puzzled  an'  he  says  ter  me,  "Where  is 
de  colored  players  at?  I  ain't  see  one  go 
up  ter  bat!"  So  Billy  Briggs  an'  me  jest 
dream  an'  wonder  if  dere  ain't  some  scheme 
to  change  Sam's  color,  black  as  tar,  an' 
make  him  white  like  us  kids  are. — George 
Moriarty,  in  Ballads  of  Baseball. 


The  Worm 
Turns 


LOUIS  WESLEY,  George 
Smith  and  George  Nelson, 
Negroes  who  compose  the  board 
of  School  District  No.  61,  Nevada  County, 
yesterday  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  their 
appeal  from  a  peremptory  mandamus  issued 
by  Judge  Haynie  of  the  Nevada  Circuit 
Court  requiring  them  to  build  and  maintain 
a  school  for  white  children  of  the  district. 
The  mandamus  was  issued  in  August,  on 
petition  of  white  residents  of  the  districts, 
who  declared  that  the  Negro  directors  had 
made  no  provision  for  the  white  children, 
although  they  maintained  a  school  for  Ne- 
gro children.  They  testified  that  there  were 
12  white  children  in  the  district. 

In    their    reply    the    directors    said    that 


there  was  no  schoolhouse  for  children,  but 
that  a  Negro  school  had  been  operated  in 
the  district  for  38  years.  They  alleged  that 
there  were  100  Negro  children  of  school  age 
in  the  district,  and  that  they  had  no  funds 
with  which  to  make  provision  for  the  white 
children. — Little   Rock,   Ark.,   Gazette. 


Guess  The 
Answer 


pROFESSOR 


FLINDERS 
PETRIE  says  that  nearly 
all  the  people  that  have  been 
poured  into  America  are  Europeans,  and 
they  are  all  "at  the  same  political  and  so- 
cial stage,  of  the  same  senility  of  civiliza- 
tion." We  need  to  be  mixed,  he  says,  with 
"a  race  less  sensitive  in  nerves,  though  not 
less  perceptive  in  thought;  and  above  all, 
it  must  be  a  race  'Which  commands  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  those  who  have  lived 
among  it  and  know  it  best.  I  leave  the  read- 
er to  think  what  cultivated  race  of  the  pres- 
ent world  would  fulfill  these  conditions." 
What  race  is  it?  Is  it  the  Jewish  race? 
If  so,  America  must  be  all  right.  It  cannot 
be  the  Eskimos;  they  are  not  a  cultivated 
race. — Boston  Transcript. 

Honor        ^T^HE  Avalanche  believes  firm- 

In  Texas  ■=- ly  in  giving  the  white  folks 
preference  every  time,  but  until 

just  recently  it  has  been  impossible  to  se- 
cure the  help  of  white  people  in  the  homes, 
except  at  wages  that  none  other  than  a  rich 
man  could  afford,  and  to  ask  a  white  person 
two  months  ago  to  wash,  would  have  been 
considered  an  insult.  To  ask  a  white  man 
to  sweep  the  floor  of  an  office  or  a  shop 
would  have  been  considered  equally  such. 
Things  have  changed,  however,  and  the 
writer  is  now  employing  two  colored  folks 
and  ten  to  fifteen  white  people,  but  if  the 
party  who  wrote  this  article  [applying  for 
a  job],  will  apply  at  our  office,  we  will  give 
him  or  her  either  positions  that  these  col- 
ored folks  occupy,  at  the  same  wages,  or 
even  fifty  percent  above  the  wages  they  are 
drawing,  and  will  do  so  cheerfully. — Lub- 
bock, Tex.,  Avalanche. 


THE  RICH  BEGGAR 

Mary  Effie  Lee  Newsome 
T  N  jasper  and  onyx  and  gold 
-1-    His  city  I   soon  shall  behold. 

0  Paradise! 
Though   on   earth  naught  to   me  has  been 

told 
Of  jasper,  in  onyx  and  gold, 
Yet  in  spite  of  what  earth  may  have  doled, 
I've  Paradise! 


May,  1922 
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Another  Lighthouse  to  Help 

Chart  Negro  Business  into 

The  Right  Channel. 

The  Southern  Aid  Society's 
New  Modern  3  story  and 
basement  building  located 
at  106  and  106A  South  Ave., 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Petersburg's  first  colored 
bank  and  its  leading  pro- 
fessional and  business  in- 
terests now  have  modern 
quarters  within  which  to 
display  their  talents  and 
wares.  The  Society's  Dis- 
trict Office  is  located  on  3rd 
floor. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  superior  policy  of  protection  to 
its  policyholders — the  Society  renders  a  threefold  service  to 
the  race: 

It  gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  young  women  and 
men — It  provides  ready  cash  to  its  policyholders  in  times  of 
sickness,  accident  and  death — It  provides,  in  the  largest  cities 
in  its  field  of  operation,  modern  office  facilities  to  the  colored 
professional  and  business  interests.  It  is  indeed  a  Servant  of 
the  People. 

SOUTHERN  AID  SOCIETY  OF  VIRGINIA,  INC. 

Home  Office:  527  N.  Second  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

District  Offices  and  Agencies  in  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia 


J.    T.    CARTER,   Pres.    and   Gen'l   Counsel 

W.    A.    JORDAN,    Asst.    Secty. 


B.   L,    JORDAN,    Secty. 
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National   Training   School 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  School  for  the  Training  of  Colored  Young 
Men  and  Women  for  Service 

Thougk  it  is  young  in  history,  the  Institution  feels  a  just  pride  in  the  work  thus 
far  accomplished,  for  its  graduates  are  already  filling  many  responsible  positions, 
thus  demonstrating  the  aim  of  the  school  to  train  men  and  women  for  useful 
citizenship. 

DEPARTMENTS  ALREADY  ESTABLISHED 

The  Grammar  Sckeol  The  Teacher  Training  Department 

The  Academy  The  Divinity  School 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  The  Commercial  Department 

The  Department  of  Music  The  Department  of  Home  Economics 

The  Department  of  Social  Semes 

For  farther  information  and  Catalog,  address 

President    James    E«  Shepard,    Durham,    North    Carolina 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Manual  Training  &  Industrial  School 

FOR  COLORED  YOUTH 

BORDENTOWN,  N.  J. 

A     high     InttltuttoB    for    th«    training    ef    eolored 
youth.       Exeellant     equipment,     thorough     Instruction, 
wholesome   surrounding*.     Academic   training    (or   all 
students. 
Courses  In   carpentry,   agriculture  and  trade*  for  boys, 

Including    auto    repairing. 
Course*    In    domestls    sclenee    and    domestle    art    for 

girls. 
A  new  trades  building,  thoroughly  equipped. 
New*    girls'      dormitory     thoroughly     and      ntedernly 

equipped. 
Terms  'easonable. 

For    Information    address 
W.  R.  VALENTINE,  Principal 


Wiley  University 

Marshall,  Texas 

Recognized  as  a  college  of  first  class  by 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa State  Boards  of  Education.  Har- 
vard, Boston  University,  University  of 
Illinois  and  University  of  Chicago  repre- 
sented on  its  faculty.  One  hundred 
twenty-seven  in  College  Department,  ses- 
sion 1910-1920.  Several  new  buildings, 
steam  heated  and  electric  lighted. 

M.  W.  DOGAN,  President 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY 

Pioneer  in  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education 

Lincoln  Men  are  Leaders  in  the  various 
professions  in  Forty  States. 

The  College  is  ranked  in  Class  I.  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Address : 

John    S.    Senda.ll,    D.D.,    Lincoln    University, 
Chester   County,   Penna. 


The  Cheyney  Training 
School  for  Teachers 

Cheyney,  Pa. 

A  Pennsylvania  Stat©  Normal  School  offering,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  professional 
three  year  courses  in  Home  Economics  and  Shop  Work.  A 
diploma  from  any  of  these  courses  makes  a  graduate 
eligible  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  three-year  High  School  Course  is  offered  to  all  who 
have    completed    the    eighth    grammer    grade. 

Next    term     begins    September     18,     1922. 

For  further  particulars  and  catalog,  write 

Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  Principal 
Cheyney,  Pa. 

There    Will   Be   No   Summer   S.chool  for   1922 
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THE  WORLD  AND  US 

HERE  has  been  war  in  South 
Africa.  The  editor  of  the 
Times  tells  us,  "It  was  the 
blacks  of  the  Rand  who  stood 
by  the  government  best,  for  among 
the  strikers  they  could  not  look  for 
friends".  And  there  you  are  again. 
In  Chicago,  in  St.  Louis,  in  New  Or- 
leans and  Oklahoma,  in  Liverpool  and 
South  Africa,  it  has  been  the  white 
laborer  who  has  driven  the  black  man 
out  into  the  desert  and  then  stands 
stupidly  wondering  why  black  folks 
are  "scabs"  and  do  not  "understand" 
the  labor  movement. 


White  Christianity  stood  before 
Gandhi  the  other  day  and,  let  us  all 
confess,  it  cut  a  sorry  figure.  This 
brown  man  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the 
nervous  white  judge  and  said  calmly, 
"It  is  your  business  to  enforce  the 
law  and  send  me  to  jail;  or  if  you  do 
not  believe  that  the  law  is  right,  it 
is  your  business  to  resign."  Can  you 
imagine  such  a  judge  resigning? 
Gandhi  is  in  jail.  So  is  English  Chris- 
tianity. 


Again  there  is  a  King  in  Egypt.  It 
is  6699  years  ago  since  Menes,  the  so- 
called  first  king,  reigned.  Since  his 
day  many  a  Pharoah  has  ruled,  black 
and  red  and  white.  The  land  has  seen 
conquest  and  destruction,  glory  and 
misery;  slavery  under  the  Hyksos, 
the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  the  Arabs, 
the  Turks,  and  the  English.  It  is 
filled  today  with  Arabs,  Negroes  and 
Negroids,   Turks,   Jews,   Armenians, 


and  the  mixture  called  "Egyptians". 
Its  partial  rebirth  brings  a  new  dark 
nation  to  the  world;  but  England  still 
remains  its  profit-taking  master. 


In  the  Near  East  trouble  still 
broods.  The  Turks  are  fighting  for 
Constantinople  backed  by  the  French, 
against  the  ambitions  of  the  Greeks 
backed  more  or  less  openly  by  Eng- 
land. Beneath  lie  the  miserable  mil- 
lions of  the  Balkans,  crushed  and 
raped  for  a  thousand  years. 


A  bonus  for  soldiers  or  for  sailors, 
for  carpenters  or  for  housewives  is 
wrong  in  principle  and  illogical  in 
practice.  It  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  It  is  taking  from  one  pocket 
to  fill  another.  It  is  setting  false 
standards  of  justice  and  right.  But 
the  men  who  are  to  blame  in  the 
present  demand  for  a  soldiers'  bonus 
are  not  the  soldiers.  They  are  the 
suave  and  lying  politicians  who  prom- 
ised the  bonus  and  anything  else, 
easily,  during  the  last  campaign. 


There  is  a  singular  fight  in  the 
Methodist  Church  in  which  the  black 
man  is  arbiter.  The  majority  of 
white  Methodists  have  realized  long 
since  that.it  is  false  to  say  that  all 
dancing,  all  card-playing,  all  theatre- 
going,  and  all  "worldly  amusements" 
are  wrong.  They  wish  to  change  the 
dictum  of  the  church  so  as  to  accord 
with  universal  Christian  practice. 
The  black  wing  of  the  Methodist 
Church  has  long  prevented  this 
change.  This  is  not  only  wrong;  it 
is  dangerous. 


THE    CRISIS 


FIGHTERS  OR  COWARDS 

EVER  has  there  been  a  time 
when  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  more  sorely 
needed  undivided  support  than  to- 
day. The  American  Negro  must 
learn,  and  indeed  is  learning,  that  the 
achievement  of  his  aims  in  this  coun- 
try necessitates  the  possession  and 
the  use  of  power.  Some  few  crumbs 
may  be  thrown  to  him  through  phi- 
lanthropy, some  few  privileges  may 
be  granted  him  because  of  his  pray- 
ers and  petitions,  but  the  funda- 
mental and  enduring  rights  which  he 
seeks  can  come  only  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  power,  power  possessed  by 
the  Negro  and  exercised  by  him. 

For  nearly  eleven  years,  against 
what  appeared  at  times  to  be  insur- 
mountable opposition  and  unmovable 
apathy,  in  the  face  of  numerous  de- 
feats and  discouragements,  with 
meagre  funds  at  our  command,  we 
have  fought  on  in  our  efforts  to  arouse 
the  public  conscience  of  America  to 
the  dangers  of  the  lynching  evil.  Our 
most  signal  victory  in  this  struggle 
thus  far  was  the  passage  of  the  Dyer 
Anti-Lynching  Bill  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  January. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
fight  is  over  with  the  gaining  of  that 
result.  Far  from  it!  Our  most  dif- 
ficult and  bitter  fight  is  now  upon  us ! 
Nearly  everything  that  we  have  won 
can  and  will  be  lost  if  the  Senate  does 
not  pass  the  bill !  We  have  some 
friends  in  that  body  but  we  also  have 
many  enemies.  They  are  working 
night  and  day  to  prevent  the  bill  from 
ever  being  brought  to  a  vote. 

The  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  is  determined 
that  there  shall  be  no  defeat — no 
equivocation — no  compromise !  To 
that  end  it  is  launching  its  member- 
ship drive  that  more  members,  more 
money,  more  power  may  see  the  Dyer 
Bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  this 
great  step  forward  taken  toward  the 


wiping  out  of  mob  murder.  We  urge 
— we  plead — we  pray  that  every  lib- 
erty loving  man  and  woman  in 
America  may  hear  our  cry  and  work 
with  us  toward  the  reaching  of  our 
goal:  the  end  of  lynch  law  in  Amer- 
ica! 

R.  W.  Bagnall. 


SOCIAL  EQUAtlTY 

0  I  want  Social  Equality? 
Certainly  I  do.  Every  nor- 
mal decent  human  being 
wants  to  associate  with  his 
fellowmen  on  terms  of  equality.  We 
like  to  be  invited  out.  We  want  peo- 
ple to  want  us.  We  are  unhappy  if 
we  are  ostracised  and  ignored  and 
despised  and  forgotten.  Booker  T. 
Washington  wanted  social  equality 
and  got  it.  R.  R.  Moton  accepts  it 
whenever  and  wherever  it  is  offered. 
I,  he,  they,  everybody  wants  men  to 
want  us. 

If  they  do  not  want  us — if  they 
hate  and  despise  us,  very  well.  There 
may  be  little  or  nothing  which  we 
can  do  to  change  their  attitude.  But 
one  thing  we  can  do:  we  can  refuse 
to  hate  and  despise  them  or  to  say 
that  we  think  hatred  and  contempi 
are  fine  human  habits. 


We  will  surely  never  stultify  our 
souls  by  seeking  those  who  despise 
us,  but  equally  we  will  refuse  to  lie 
and  say  that  we  ivish  to  be  despised. 

The  despising  of  men,  regardle^i 
of  gift  and  character,  is  a  cruel  crime. 
It  must  be  abolished  with  other 
crimes  and  barbarities.  Of  course, 
we  want  it  abolished.  Of  course,  we 
want  social  equality  and  we  know 
that  we  will  never  be  real  men  until 
we  get  it. 

ART  FOR  NOTHING 

HERE  is  a  deep  feeling  among 

many  people  and  particularly 

among  colored  people  that  Art 

should  not  be  paid  for.     Tfc? 

feeling  is  based  on  an  ancient  and 


OPINION 


fine  idea  of  human  Freedom  in  the 
quest  of  Beauty  and  on  a  dream  that 
the  artist  rises  and  should  rise  above 
paltry  consideration  of  dollars  and 
food. 

At  the  same  time  everybody  knows 
that  artists  must  live  if  their  art  is 
to  live.  Everybody  knows  that  if  the 
people  who  enjoy  the  artist's  work  do 
not  pay  for  it,  somebody  else  must 
or  his  work  cannot  go  on.  Despite 
this  practical,  obvious  fact,  we  are 
united  with  singular  unity  to  starve 
colored  artists. 

Mrs.  Meta  Warrick  Fuller,  the 
sculptor,  recently  did  a  beautiful  piece 
of  work  for  a  great  social  movement. 
She  was  wretchedly  and  inadequate- 
ly paid  for  it;  in  fact,  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  she  was  not 
paid  at  all.  And  the  movement  con- 
gratulated itself  upon  its  economy. 
Mrs.  May  Howard  Jackson,  whose 
portrait  busts  are  a  marvelous  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  Negro, 
in  years  of  work  has  not  received  a 
month's  decent  income.  Mr.  William 
A.  Scott,  whose  painting  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  the  Negro  race  has 
produced  in  America,  has  had  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  make  a  living. 
Richard  Brown  died  of  privation 
while  yet  a  boy. 

Only  in  the  case  of  our  musicians 
have  we  been  willing  to  pay  anything 
like  a  return  for  their  services,  and 
even  in  their  case  we  continually 
complain  if  they  do  not  give  their 
services  for  "charity".  We  have  a 
few  men  who  are  trying  to  entertain 
and  instruct  the  public  through  the 
writing  of  books  and  papers  and  by 
carefully  prepared  lectures.  Few 
buy  their  books — they  borrow  them. 
The  men  are  severely  criticized  by 
many  because  they  ask  pay  for  lec- 
tures. 

All  this  is  wrong;  it  is  miserably 
wrong;  it  is  warning  away  exactly 
the  type  of  men  who  would  do  more 


than  any  others  to  establish  the  righc 
of  the  black  race  to  universal  recog- 
nition. If  work  is  honorable,  then 
pay  is  honorable,  and  what  we  should 
be  afraid  of  is  not  overpaying  the 
artist;  it  is  underpaying  and  starv- 
ing and  killing  him. 

PUBLICITY 

E  learned  during  the  Great 
War  what  Publicity  could 
do.  We  saw  its  good  ef- 
fects in  bringing  the  truth 
before  the  people;  we  saw  its  bad 
effects  in  making  millions  believe  lies. 
We  are  thinking  of  these  bad  effects 
so  persistently  since  the  war  that 
Propaganda  is  in  bad  odor.  But  let 
us  remember  that  in  pitiless  Publicity 
we  have  perhaps  the  greatest  militant 
organ  of  social  reform  at  our  hands. 

In  our  own  problem,  the  N.  A.  A. 
C.  P.  at  the  very  beginning  looked 
upon  The  Crisis  as  a  first  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  step.  Until  the  best 
black  and  white  people  realized  the 
facts  concerning  the  Negro  problem, 
there  was  no  use  discussing  remedies. 
It  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  then. 

But  further  than  that,  if  we  want 
the  economic  conditions  upon  which 
modern  life  is  based  to  be  changed 
and  changed  for  the  better,  we  need 
first  of  all  Publicity.  The  mass  of  men 
do  not  know  the  facts  and  there  is 
not  today  any  adequate  effort  to  make 
all  these  facts  known  to  the  public. 
Not  only  that,  but  law  and  custom 
conspire  to  conceal  the  truth. 

What  is  the  first  knowledge  which 
any  reformer  should  have  who  wishes 
to  improve  or  rebuild  modern  indus- 
try? It  is  the  facts  concerning  In- 
come. The  income  of  every  human 
being,  far  from  being  a  closely 
guarded  secret,  should  be  the  most 
easily  ascertainable  economic  fact. 
Secondly,  the  basis  of  that  income 
should  be  known.  It  should  be 
a  matter  of  public  knowledge  by 
what  work  each  individual  gains  his 
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income  and  the  character  and  extent 
of  this  work  everybody  should  know 
or  be  able  to  find  out. 

If  the  institution  of  private  prop- 
erty is  to  persist  and  if  it  ought  to 
persist,  the  fundamental  fact  con- 
cerning it  should  be  easily  ascertain- 
able; and  that  is,  its  exact  and  pre- 
cise ownership  and  whence  that  own- 
ership came ;  and  if  the  property  is 
alienated,  to  whom  the  ownership  is 
transferred. 

If  individuals  must  be  called  upon 
to  support  the  government,  as  they 
certainly  must,  it  should  be  a  matter 
of  public  information  as  to  how  much 
each  individual  contributes  toward 
the  public  support. 

These  are  all  simple  fundamental 
facts.  Progress,  to  be  sure,  has  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years  in  mak- 
ing these  facts  known.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  economic  reform 
has  succeeded  in  so  far  and  only  in 
so  far  as  it  was  based  upon  the  reve- 
lation of  such  facts.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  man's  income  was  con- 
sidered an  absolutely  private  matter. 
Today  it  is  at  least  partially  public 
through  the  working  of  the  income 
tax.  Tomorrow  it  will  be  absolutely 
public.  Today  it  is  only  with  great 
difficulty  that  we  can  surmise  the 
ownership  of  anonymous  corpora- 
tions. Tomorrow  we  will  allow  no 
corporation  to  exist  whose  ownership 
and  control  is  not  always  a  matter  of 
accessible  public  record.  Today  a 
man's  occupation  is  considered  his 
own  business.  Tomorrow  it  will  be 
the  business  and  the  prime  business 
of  each  one  of  his  neighbors. 

THE  NEGRO   FARMER 

N  1920  there  were  218,612 
farms  owned  by  Negroes.  The 
Negroes  owned  in  1920,  13,- 
948,512  acres  of  land.  The 
land  and  buildings  were  valued  at 
$554,158,003.  In  numbers  of  owner- 
ships and  acreage  the  Negro  farmer 


has  apparently  just  held  his  own  in 
the  war  decade,  but  in  value  his  land 
and  buildings  have  increased  as  fol- 
lows: 

1900    $123,754,396 

1910     275,323,227 

1920    554,158,003 

The  figures  for  1920  are,  of  course, 
largely  due  to  the  prevailing  price  in- 
flation. The  colored  sub-committee 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Confer- 
ence have  made  a  report  in  which 
they  say  among  other  things : 

"Due  to  the  fact  that  slightly  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  Negro  farmers  are  in 
the  tenant  class,  we  feel  that  an  intensive 
and  sympathetic  study  should  be  made  of 
all  conditions  peculiar  to  this  form  of  land 
tenure,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  able  to 
offer  recommendations  for  the  social  and 
economic  betterment  of  this  class  of  our 
farming  population. 

"As  there  is  great  suffering  throughout 
the  country  among  Negro  farmers  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  ready  money,  and  as 
there  are  large  quantities  of  farm  products 
on  hand  for  which  they  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  market,  we  urge  that  special  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  formation  of  co- 
operative marketing  associations  among 
this  groups  and  wherever  possible  these 
farmers  be  accorded  the  same  advantages 
in  existing  organizations  in  their  respec- 
tive communities  as  other  subscribing 
members. 

"There  is  much  disisatisf action  among 
the  rural  districts  on  account  of  poor  school 
facilities  which,  in  many  cases,  have  been 
the  cause  for  a  general  migration  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities.  Because  of  this  we 
urge  a  more  liberal  support  from  the  state 
and  local  governments. 

"We  need  a  more  generous  Federal  and 
State  support  of  our  Negro  agricultural 
colleges  and  a  closer  supervision  of  their 
activities,  as  they  constitute  the  principal 
sources  for  intelligent  agricultural  lead- 
ership. 

"There  should  be  a  more  adequate  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  funds  that  are  allo- 
cated to  the  different  states  under  the 
Smith-Lever  and  the  Smith-Hughes  Acts  so 
that  Negro  farmers  may  receive  a  greater 
benefit,  to  the  end  that  we  may  have  a 
larger  number  of  well-trained  men  and 
women  to  advise  and  to  work  in  the  rural 
districts.  This  is  especially  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  this  class  of  our 
farming  population  has  had  less  advantage 
than  most  of  the  other  farming  groups. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  mild  and  tem- 
perate statement  of  the  fact  that 
there    is    widespread    effort    in    the 
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South  to  keep  Negro  farmers  ignor- 
ant, to  hold  them  in  peonage,  and  to 
refuse  them  their  share  of  Federal 
funds. 

KICKING  US  OUT 

ROM   Emancipation   in   1863 
up  until  1912  Negroes  voted 
the   Republican   ticket  as   a 
matter  of  religion.     The  ef- 
fort of  Taft  to  get  rid  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  Negro  vote  so  disgusted 
black  men  that  a  concerted  effort,  led 
by  the  late  Alexander  Walters,  was 
made  to  get  Negro  support  for  the 
Democrats  in  1912.     A  special  sec- 
tion   of    the    National    Democratic 
Campaign  organization  was  devoted 
to  this  work  and  Candidate  Wilson 
promised  the  Negro  "Justice,  and  not 
mere   grudging  Justice."       He  was 
elected  and  did  as  near  nothing  to 
help  the  Negro  as  he  possibly  could. 
Some  concessions  came  by  sheer  com- 
pulsion and  war  necessity  but  the  net 
result  was  that  the  Democratic  party 
said:    We  do  not  want  Negro  votes. 
In  1916  the  Negro  was  between  the 
Devil  of  Wilson  and  the  Deep  Sea  of 
Taft,  while  Roosevelt  rejected  them 
from    Bull    Moose    and    catered    to 
Louisiana.   In  1920  Cox  refused  even 
to   receive   a   Negro   delegation   and 
Harding  got  the  Negro  vote.       Im- 
mediately he  went  to  Texas  and  Flo- 
rida  and   consorted   with   the   white 
southern  politicians.     Since  then   it 
has  been   reported  again  and  again 
that  he  is  very  desirous  of  building 
up  a  white  Republican  party  in  the 
South;  that  he  advises  the  Negro  to 
follow  white  leaders  and  not  aspire 
to  lead  himself.    Finally  Mr.  Harding 
has  openly  and  authoritatively  invited 
at  least  half  the  Negroes  to  leave  the 
Republican  party. 

To  some  of  our  bewildered  race 
this  may  appear  not  simply  as  a  ca- 
lamity but  as  the  absolute  nullification 


of  our  political  power.  The  Demo- 
crats won't  have  us  and  the  Republi- 
cans don't  want  us.  Is  there  any- 
thing to  do  but  impotently  wring  our 
empty  hands? 

There  is.    This  is  our  opportunity ; 
this  spells  our  political  emancipation. 
Mr.     Harding's     sincere     invitation 
should  be  accepted  forthwith,  and  Mr. 
Cox's  rejection  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten.    We  are  invited  not  to  support 
either   of  the   old,    discredited    and 
bankrupt  political  parties.     In  other 
words,  we  are  being  compelled  to  do 
what  every  honest  thinking  American 
wants  to  do — namely,  support  some 
third  party  which  represents  char- 
acter, decency  and  ideals.     Just  as 
the  two  old  parties  have  combined 
against  us  to  nullify  our  power  by  a 
"gentleman's  agreement"  of  non-re- 
cognition, no  matter  how  we  vote — 
in  the  same  way  they  have  agreed  to 
nullify  the  vote   of   every   forward- 
looking,  thinking,  honest  American, 
The   revolt   against  this   smug  and 
idiotic  defiance   of  the   demand  for 
advanced  legislation  and  intelligence 
is  slowly  sweeping  the  country. 

The  longer  it  is  held  back  by  Czar- 
istic  methods  the  more  radical  and 
bitter  will  be  the  eventual  recoil.  We 
are  invited  to  join  this  radical  re- 
action. We  are  compelled  to  join. 
We  accept  the  invitation  and  rejoice 
in  the  compulsion.  May  God  write 
us  down  as  asses  if  ever  again  we  are 
found  putting  our  trust  in  either 
the  Republican  or  the  Democratic 
Parties. 

WANTED 

A  YOUNG  colored  man  of  educa- 
T-  tion  and  character  to  become  tra- 
velling representative  of  The  Crisis 
throughout  the  United  States  and  to 
supervise  our  800  agents  and  the  re- 
newal of  subscriptions.  Apply  by  let- 
ter, giving  the  facts  as  to  training 
and  experience  and  copies  of  testi- 
monials. 

W.  E.  B.  Dubois. 


THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  BERT  WILLIAMS 


Jessie  Fauset 


HPO  say  that  the  average  Negro  is  the  Ne- 
-*■  gro  artist's  harshest  critic  would  be  un- 
doubtedly to  state  a  truism  whose  deepest 
meaning  would  not  be  immediately  appar- 
ent. Thus  among  many  colored  theatre- 
goers Charles  Gilpin's  rendition  of  The  Em- 
peror Jones  caused  a  deep  sense  of  irri- 
tation. They  could  not  distinguish  between 
the  artistic  interpretation  of  a  type  and 
the  deliberate  travestying  of  a  race,  and 
so  their  appreciation  was  clouded.  Our 
great  fault  is  our  inability  to  distinguish 
between  a  horizontal  or  class  and  a  vertical 
or  racial  section  of  life.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  the  character  of  Emperor  Jones  is  a 
class  type. 


The   Man 
EGBERT    AUSTIN    WILLIAMS 


The    Child 

No  such  irritation  bemused  our  under- 
standing of  Bert  Williams,  for  he  was  to 
us  the  racial  type  itself.  That  is  why  he  is 
symbolic. 

By  a,  strange  and  amazing  contradiction 
this  Comedian  symbolized  that  deep,  in- 
eluctable strain  of  melancholy,  which  no 
Negro  in  a  mixed  civilization  ever  lacks. 
He  was  supposed  to  make  the  world  laugh 
and  so  he  did  but  not  by  the  welling  over 
of  his  own  spontaneous  subjective  joy,  but 
by  the  humorously  objective  presentation  of 
his  personal  woes  and  sorrows.  His  role 
was  always  that  of  the  poor,  shunted,  cheat- 
ed, out-of-luck  Negro  and  he  fostered  and 
deliberately  trained  his  genius  toward  the 
delineation  of  this  type  because  his  mental 
as  well  as  his  artistic  sense  told  him  that 
here  was  a  true  racial  vein. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  leaped  by  in- 
spiration into  the  portrayal  of  the  black 
roustabout.  Mr.  Williams  first  took  stock 
of  his   own   limitation®.  •  He  was   used  to 
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considering  these  as  a  boy  in  the  High 
School  in  California  whence  he  had  been 
brought  some  years  after  leaving  his  home 
in  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas.  His  first  glance 
at  those  limitations  revealed  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  attend  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity as  he  had  dreamed;  his  second  re- 
vealed that  though  he  had  a  decided  liking 
for  the  stage  and  even  a  slight  possibility 
of  gratifying  his  liking,  color  would  proba- 
bly keep  him  from  ever  making  "the  legiti- 
mate." 

The  field  that)  lay  open  to  him  then  and 
in  which  he  started  was  that  of  minstrelsy. 
During  those  first  few  months  with  his 
troupe  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  brush  shoes  and 
press  dress-suits,  to  polish  the  nickel  on  the 
banjos,  to  arrange  the  chairs  in  a  semi- 
circle and  finally  to  take  his  place  in  that 
same  semi-circle.  How  his  youthful  eyes 
would  have  stared  if  he  could  have  looked 
forward  to  the  setting  of  a  Ziegfeld  pro- 
duction! Could  he  but  have  foreseen  the 
weariness  of  the  way! 

One  day  he  took  in  as  partner  George 
Walker  and  the  two  appeared  in  vaudeville 
at  the  Midway  Plaisance  in  San  Francisco 
where  they  tasted  the  beginning  of  a  fame 
destined  to  spread  the  world  over.  At  first 
Williams  was  the  clever  man  and  Walker 
the  fool,  but  very  shortly  they  reversed  their 
positions:  "I'm  funnier  along  this  line  than 
ycu,"  Williams  said  to  his  partner  and  so 
he  proved  himself.  From  that  day  on  he 
never  forsook  the  character  of  the  sham- 
bling, stupid,  wholly  pathetic  dupe. 

As  his  success  grew,  his  ambitions  soared, 
but  always  they  brought  him  up  against  his 
boundaries,  the  wall  of  prejudice.  Subjec- 
tively his  power  was  limitless ;  objectively  it 
had  to  soar  up  but  not  outwards.  With  that 
most  fundamental  characteristic  of  true 
genius  he  took  up  the  task  of  making  the 
most  of  his  restricted  opportunities.  With- 
out the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  dialect 
of  the  American  Negro,  he  set  to  work  to 
acquire  it.  He  watched,  he  listened,  he 
visited  various  Negro  districts  North  and 
South,  he  studied  phonetics.  He  could  make 
his  listener  distinguish  between  variations 
of  different  localities.  He  affected,  his  ad- 
mirers will  remember,  a  shambling,  shuf- 
fling gait  Which  at  intervals  in  his  act 
would  change  into  a  grotesque  sliding  and 
gliding— the  essence  of  awkward  natural- 
ness.   But  awkward  or  graceful,  it  was  not 


natural  to  him,  but  simply  the  evolution  of 
a  walk  and  dance  which  he  had  worked  out 
by  long  and  patient  observation  of  Negro 
prototypes. 

It  took  him  years  of  practice  and  constant 
watchfulness  to  be  able  to  portray  to  its 
fullest  the  shiftlessness,  the  dolefulness,  the 
"easiness"  of  the  type  of  Negro  whose  per- 
sistent ill-luck  somehow  endeared  him  to  our 
hearts.  He  was  so  real,  so  simple,  so  credu- 
lous. His  colored  auditors  laughed  but  often 
with  a  touch  of  rue, — this  characterization 
was  too  near  to  us;  his  hardluck  was  our 
own  universal  fate. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  dramatic  triumphs 
of  the  Williams  and  Walker  troupe,  from 
California  to  Chicago,  then  to  New  York 
where  they  played  a  thirty  weeks'  engage- 
ment with  Koster  and  Bials  (a  record- 
breaker  for  those  days)  and  finally  an  ap- 
pearance before  King  Edward  VII  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  This  triumph  would  have 
meant  to  another  the  zenith  of  a  career, 
not  only  would  he  have  failed  to  go  beyond, 
he  would  have  thought  there  was  no  beyond. 
To  Mr.  Williams  it  was  only  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  attainment  of  greater  perfec- 
tion. While  in  London  he  studied  with 
Pietro  the  art  of  pantomime  and  from  him 
he  evolved  those  curiously  short-ranged, 
awkward  but  sure  gestures  which  supple- 
mented so  well  the  workings  of  his  face. 
That  wonderful  face  mobile  and  expressive 
even  under  its  black  paint! 

Painstakingly,  bit  by  bit,  he  made  himself 
a  great  artist;  what  power  of  mimicry  he 
possessed  natively  he  used;  what  he  lacked 
he  picked  up  by  careful  study  until  that, 
too,  'Was  his  own;  at  last  constructively  and 
spontaneously  he  became  a  great  luminary 
in  the  world  of  comic  art.  Ziegfeld  realized 
this  and  after  the  death  of  Walker  took 
him  on  in  the  "Follies"  where  for  a  long 
time  he  struck  the  truest  artistic  note  in 
that  medley  of  banality,  rich  costumes  and 
shining  flesh.  His  marriage  was  unusually 
happy,  his  coffers  were  sufficiently  full,  his 
friends  were  many,  his  love  of  books  for 
which  he  possessed  an  unusually  nice  appre- 
ciation was  gratified.  He  found  pleasure  in 
his  music.     But  something  irked. 

He  could  not  forget  his  color  and  the 
limitations  it  imposed  on  him  in  his  chosen 
field.  In  spite  of  his  greatness  he  was  un- 
usually modest.  He  did  not  push  himself, 
he  was  tolerant  in  the  presence  of  intoler- 
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ance,  but  he  simply  could  not  understand 
"what  it  was  all  about.  I  breathe  like 
ether  people,"  he  said,  "I  eat  like  them — put 
me  at  a  dinner  and  I'll  use  the  right  fork. 
I  think  like  other  people.  In  London  I  am 
presented  to  the  King,  in  France  I  have  sat 
at  dinner  with  the  president  of  the  republic, 
while  here  in  the  United  States  I  am  often 
treated  with  an  air  of  personal  and  social 
condescension  by  the  gentleman  who  sweeps 
out  my  dressing  room  or  by  the  gentleman 
whose  duty  it  is  to  turn  the  spotlight  on  me. 

"And  yet  it  was  here  in  the  United 
States  that  a  war  was  fought  in  the  sixties 
about  a  certain  principle.  It  seems  strange, 
doesn't  it?" 

Others  of  us  find  it  strange,  too. 

At  last,  this  very  year,  he  was  billed  to 
feature  in  a  play  written  specially  for  him, 
in  which  he  was  the  star,  in  which  all  the 
action  centered  about  him.  "Under  the 
Bamboo  Tree"  was  a  charming  farce  and 
admirably  suited  to  the  quiet  drollery  of  the 
man  whom  Al  Weeks  styled  our  "gentlest 
comedian".  And  in  the  midst  of  it  after 
he  had  isung  for  a  few  nights  his  song 
called  "Puppy  Dog"  in  which  he  likened  his 
own  loneliness  in  the  play  to  that  of  a 
homeless,  friendless  mutt  to  whom  he  said 
"when  you  die  no  one  will  care  because 
they'll  say  'only  a  puppy  dog  has  gone' " — 
after  all  this  he  collapsed  one  night  quite 
suddenly  in  the  theatre  and  came  back  to 
New  York  to  die. 

But  everybody  cared! 

The  press  was  instant  with  expressions  of 
sympathy,  regret  and  appreciation.  He  was 
called  our  greatest  comedian  and  compared, 
as  indeed  he  deserved  to  be,  with  those 
other  great  wits  of  the  world,  Shakespeare 
and  Moliere  and  Mark  Twain.  In  the  bitter 
bleakness  of  a  March  day  fifteen  thousand 
people  thronged  the  streets  to  his  funeral; 
there  were  two  services,  one  at  St.  Philip's 
in  Harlem,  another  at  the  Temple  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  Masons.  We 
were  all  proud  to  know  of  his  plaudits,  we 
knew  he  merited  them,  but  with  our  pride 
was  mingled  a  passionate  strain  of  resent- 
ment. If  the  world  knew  of  his  great  possi- 
bilities why  had  it  doomed  this  stalwart, 
handsome  creature,  to  hide  his  golden  skin, 
his  silken  hair,  his  beautiful,  sensitive  hands 
under  the  hideousness  of  the  eternal  black 
make-up.  Why  should  he  and  we  obscure  our 


talents  forever  under  the  bushel  of  preju- 
dice, jealousy,  stupidity — whatever  it  is  that 
makes  the  white  world  say:  "No  genuine 
colored  artist;  coons,  clowns,  end^men,  clap- 
trap, but  no  undisguisedly  beautiful  presen- 
tation of  Negro  ability." 

The  irony  of  it  has  made  us  all  a  little 
sadder  so  much  so  that  when  this  morning 
I.  who  unfortunately  did  not  know  him,  read 
in  the  Tribune:  "Eddie  Cantor  gets  a  clean 
face",  my  eyelids  stung  with  the  prick  of 
sudden   tears. 

That  is  a  fine  concept  which  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  gave  to  mankind  from  his  con- 
templation of  "The  Chambered  Nautilus". 
He  bids  us  rear  for  life  one  stately  mansion 
after  another,  each  embracing  and  overtow- 
ering  the  preceding  one: 

"Let  each  new  temple  nobler  than  the  last 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 
vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free." 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Mr.  Williams 
thus  building  the  structures  of  his  life :  first 
his  little  profession  of  minstrelsy,  then  his 
partnership  and  success  with  Mr.  Walker; 
his  appearance  before  nobility  and  royalty; 
bis  entre,  as  a  feature-artist  into  the  Fol- 
lies— an  unprecedented  stride  that  for  the 
colored  man; — and  finally  his  triumphant 
emergence  as  a  star — still  in  black-face. 
And  beyond  and  around  all  these  structures 
he  reared  the  unfailing  quality  and  preci- 
sion of  style  which  was  the  impress  of  his 
art.  But  greater  than  any  of  these  tow- 
ered the  temple  of  his  character,  of  that 
disposition  which  left  him  for  all  his  great- 
ness gentle,  modest,  unenvious;  which  for 
all  his  heartbreak  left  him  without  bitter- 
ness, able  to  oppose  to  intolerance  a  mild 
and  thoughtful  kindliness,  and  to  offer  an 
intense  appreciation  to  those  who  without 
prejudice  recognized  and  loved  him.  The 
dome  of  this  temple  grew  so  vast  that  it 
touched  the  sky — and  he  "at  length  is  free." 

His  resignation  to  suffering  took  the 
sting  out  of  the  malevolence  of  fate. 

I  have  tried  jealously  to  keep  Bert  Wil- 
liams with  his  struggles,  his  triumphs,  his 
heartbreaks  and  his  consolations  as  the  sym- 
bol of  our  own  struggling  race.  But  is  not 
the  part  he  played  as  the  helpless  creature, 
— always  beaten,  always  conquered,: — sym- 
bolic of  all  poor  human  flesh  which  is  ever 
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Worsted  by  life  or  the  things  of  life,  by  love 
or  the  lack  of  love,  by  poverty  or  riches,  by 
loneliness  or  a  satiety  of  companionship? 
Yet  does  not  this  same  poor  human  flesh 
meet  all  this  with  a  tear,  a  sigh,  a  shrug, 
a  brave  smile  and  the  realization  that  this 
is  life?  All  that  the  most  unfortunate  can 
do — provided  he  wills  to  live — is  to  buckle 
down  to  life  and  try  it  again. 

In  one  of  the  plays  which  Mr.  Williams 
shared  with  Mr.  Walker,  the  latter  in  the 
role  of  the  haughty,  ungrateful  sharper  or- 
ders his  victim  from  his  doors.  Bert  can 
not  believe  that  he  means  this  but  Walker 
assures  him  that  he  does. 

"All  right,"  says  Bert  sadly,  shambling, 
stumbling  inimitably  across  the  stage,  "I'll 


go."  But  as  he  reaches  the  exit  he  straightens 
up  and  thunders  in  that  wonderful  voice  of 
his:  "But  I  shall  return." 

It  was  pitiful,  it  was  funny,  it  was  life. 

Without  hope  we  could  not  live.  And 
so  we  hope  that  Bert  has  found  the  answer 
to  his  song  "somewhere  the  sun  is  shining — 
but  where?" — and  that  he  is  basking  in  the 
warmth  and  glow  of  unstinted  artistic  com- 
radeship and  appreciation.  But  more  than 
that  we  hope  that  his  death  and  the  stream 
of  appreciation  which  it  evoked — alas  too 
tardily — will  teach  this  silly,  suffering  old 
world  to  lay  aside  its  prejudices,  its  tradi- 
tions, its  petty  reserves  and  to  bestow  honor 
where  it  is  due — when  it  is  due. 

Thus  at  length  shall  we  all  be  free. 


'FIFTEEN    THOUSAND    PEOPLE    THRONGED    THE    STREETS    TO    HIS    FUNERAL' 
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Dr.  L.  G.  Jordan 


A  S  to  our  ship  proposition,  it  temporar- 
■*■*•   ily  failed.     The  facts  are: 

First:  We  negotiated  with  the  American 
Travel  Club  of  Baltimore  to  whom  we  paid 
$4,000,  and  on  a  technicality  were  thrown 
down  by  them;  and  with  boldness  they  are 
attempting  to  keep  our  money.  We  are  sue- 
ing  them  for  the  $4,000  and  damages,  and 
a  good  law  firm  says  we  have  a  fine  case. 

Second:     We  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  An- 


thony Crawford  of  the  Inter-Colonial 
Steamship  &  Trading  Company,  198  Broad- 
way, New  York.  We  paid  him  $2,500  on 
the  chartering  of  a  ship,  at  which  time  he 
authorized  us  to  advertise  our  cruise  to 
sail  on  December  10.  With  faith  in  him 
and  a  belief  that  all  was  well,  we  proceeded 
to  advertise  the  dedication  of  our  boat  and 
the  sailing;  then  finally  he  told  us  that 
the  company  refused  at  the  last  minute  to 
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charter  the  boat,  but  would  sell  for  $65,- 
000,  allowing  us  eight  months  to  pay  for 
the  boat.  We  were  to  pay  $8,125  down,  and 
to  give  a  bonding  company's  security  for 
$57,000.  We  got  this  Sum  together  as  re- 
quired; then  we  were  informed  that  the 
bond  must  be  made  by  one  man,  not  by  the 
company  as  a  whole.  We  met  this  demand, 
and  were  next  confronted  with  the  notifica- 
tion that  the  boat  could  not  be  turned  over 
to  us  unless  we  paid  $45,000  cash  down; 
there  we  struck. 

However,  the  promoters,  who  are  Bishop 
Heard,  Dr.  Jernigan,  Dr.  Wright,  Jr.,  Major 
R.  R.  Wright,  Sr.,  Dr  Callis,  Major  York 
and  the  undersigned,  are  in  duty  bound  to 
see  that  those  who  secured  tickets  are  re- 
funded their  money.  Some  of  these  have 
already  received  theirs,  and  if  the  Lord 
spares  my  life,  with  the  co-operation  of 
my  colleagues,  not  one  shall  lose  the  money 
he  paid  for  his  ticket. 

Because  of  the  slowness  of  the  courts,  we 
may  be  tardy;  but  I  believe  all  will  come 
right.  Nine  of  our  party  have  gone  for- 
ward to   Africa,  one  by  England,  one  by 


France,  and  seven  by  Spain.  Of  the  amount 
refunded,  I  have  paid  $425  personally  and 
only  one  other  of  my  companions  has  paid 
$30. 

I  hope  we  shall  have  the  brotherly  sym- 
pathy of  all,  since  I  am  reasonably  sure 
none  of  us  wishes  to  do  wrong  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  has  been  an  honest  effort  to  get  our 
people  in  touch  with  Africa,  the  oppressed 
and  needy  Africa.  Her  redemption  will  yet 
come  to  pass.  I  believe  from  the  depths  of 
my  heart  that  our  coming  here  in  1619  was 
directly  providential,  in  order  that  a  pre- 
pared number  should  in  time  return  and 
rave  the  continent  from  which  we  were 
stolen.  God  is  just.  It  will  yet  come  to 
pass. 

Meantime  we  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  American  and  African  Tourist 
Company,  a  Spanish  firm,  to  act  as  their 
agents  in  securing  passage  for  persons  wish- 
ing to  go  to  Africa  via  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Cadiz.  First-class  passage  is  $460; 
second,  $319;  and  third,  $211.  Steerage  is 
$155.  There  is  a  10  percent  reduction  for 
round-trip  tickets. 


MAY  AGAIN 


Leslie  Pinckney  Hill 


A  GAIN  the  southern  winds  at  ease 
**■  *    Caress  the  blossom-laden  trees, 

While  o'er  the  heavens  gay 
Is  writ  in  gold  and  hues  of  wine, 
A  brightly-blazoned  script  divine — 
"May  comes  again,  sweet  May." 

Again  what  glories  wake  the  dawn, 
And  how  old  warrior  Trouble,  wan 

And  weak,  is  driven  out; 
With  what  clear  throats  the  grackles  sing, 
How  musical  the  drone  bee's  wing, 

And  how  the  children  shout! 

Four  walls  are  all  too  narrow  now — 
I  follow  where  the  sturdy  plow 

Has  turned  the  fragrant  mead; 
Where  growing  green  things  rise  in  line 
Like  soldiers,  or  where  soft-eyed  kine 

On  new-sprung  grasses  feed. 

And  sweeter  than  all  nature  rife 
With  song  and  bloom,  that  zest  of  life 

Which  fills  the  spirit  up 
With  joy  new-born   of  homely   food, 


And  peace  that  whispers  "God  is  good," 
And  overruns  my  cup. 

0  what  of  the  dream  that  faded  fast, 

Or    the    fickle   "gleam"    that   glanced    and 
passed, 
Or  the  wine  that  turned  to  rue! 

1  hold  a  wand,  as  May  can  vow, 
With  magic  healing,  and  somehow 

The  heavens  and  earth  are  new. 

Reborn  of  hope,  in  courage  clad, 
I  am  a  bold  Sir  Galahad 

On  quests  that  cannot  fail; 
For  with  new  vision  now  I  see 
That  One  Who  daily  walks  with  me 

Holds  up  the  Holy  Grail. 

l'envoi 

O  wonder  love,  whose  tender  might 
Through  checkered  years  of  cloud  and  light 

Has  been  both  balm  and  goad, 
Be  thou  my  May  when  winters  chill, 
My  Sarras  set  upon  a  hill, 

The  ending  of  my  road! 


THE  FOOLISH  AND  THE  WISE 

Sanctum  777  N.  S.  D.  C.  0.  U.  Meets  Cleopatra 


A  STORY 

Leila  Amos  Pendleton 


THE  hour  for  opening  had  passed  but, 
strange  to  say,  Sister  Sallie  Runner, 
the  All  Highest  Mogul  of  Sanctum  777, 
"Notable  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Come  On 
Up,"  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  members 
stood  around  in  groups  and  wondered  what 
had  happened,  for  Sis  Runner  was  never 
late.  True  the  Vice-All  Highest,  Sister 
Susan  Haslum,  was  present  and  technically 
it  was  her  duty  to  open  the  meeting;  but 
the  members  of  the  Sanctum  had  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  her  ability.  Sally  had 
once  voiced  the  general  feeling  when  she 
said  to  her: 

"Sis  Haslum,  seems  lak  to  me  dat  yo 
knowlidge  box  is  alius  onjinted  an'  de 
mentals  of  yo  mind  clean  upsot.  How  yo 
spect  to  rule  dis  Sanctum  wen  yo  time 
come  I  cain't  tell.  Pears  lak  to  me  de  bes' 
thing  we  kin  do  will  be  to  'lect  yo  Grand 
Past  All  Highest  an'  give  yo  de  grand  claps 
now  an'  be  done  wid  it.  Den  we  won't 
have  to  worry  wid  yo  settin'  in  dis  cheer 
an'  trying  to  zide." 

The  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon,  but 
as  the  members  waited  tonight  they  wished 
very  earnestly  it  had  been;  for  then  Sister 
Tulip  Bawler  would  have  been  in  line  to 
preside  (as  she  was  Most  Mightiest),  and 
no  one  doubted  her  ability.  When  the 
thoughts  of  the  members  had  reached  this 
uncertain  state,  Notable  Brother  Brown 
spoke  up: 

"High  Notables,  Sons  and  Daughters, 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  Officers  and  Mem- 
bers," he  said,  "I  moves  dat  we  close  dis 
here  Sanctum  tonight  befo'  we  opens  it  an' 
journey  'round  to  Sis  Runner's  house  to 
see  what  all's  de  matter  wid  her." 

"Sho!  Sho!  To  be  certingly,"  responded 
the  Sanctum  unanimously,  but  just  as  they 
were  putting  on  their  wraps,  in  bustled 
Sallie,   breathless   but   smiling. 

"I  knowd  it,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  she 
could  catch  her  breath,  "I  jes  knowd  you 
all  would  git  tired  a  waitin'.  I  tole  Rev- 
eral  Runner  so.  But  dat  man  is  some  sick 
an'  whut  part  ain't  sick  is  scared  to  death ; 
an'  no  wonder,  as  much  debilmunt  as  he's 


alius  up  to.  Jes  as  I  were  puttin'  on  my 
hat  to  come  here  he  dragged  in  de  doe, 
lookin'  lak  a  ghost.  'Brudder  Runner', 
says  I,  'Is  dat  yo  or  yo  apparutus?'  He 
diden  make  no  answer  but  jes  pinted  to  his 
chist.  Wal,  yo  orter  seen  me  hop  'round. 
Yo  know  he  already  done  had  newmonny 
twict.  I  had  some  creso  an'  dats  good  for 
de  longs;  den  I  chopped  up  some  Turmooda 
onyuns  an'  bound  him  up  in  dat  an'  salt. 
When  he  mence  to  feel  better  I  turned  him 
over  to  Obellina.  She's  jes  as  gooda  nuss 
as  me  an'  she  are  wrapped  up  in  her  pa 
cause  she  ain't  on  to  his  curbs.  Come  on, 
chilluns,  less  open  de  lodge.  We'll  leave 
off  de  gowns  an'  crowns  an'  mit  de  regular 
openin'  cause  it's  so  late,  but  I  gotta  fine 
ole  anncienty  story  to  tel  yo  an'  dis  time 
it's  'bout  a  cullud  lady." 

At  this  the  Sanctum  was  all  excitement 
and  officers  and  members  hurriedly  took 
their  stations.  Sallie  gave  the  altar  in 
front  of  her  five  raps,  then  said  she,  "High 
Notibuls,  yo  kin  pass  to  de  .secertary's 
desk  one  by  one  an'  pay  yo  dues.  Sis 
Dolum  an'  Sis  Spots  tend  to  passin'  de 
cookies.  Does  yo  all  think  you  kin  do  all 
dem  things  an'  lissen  to  me  too?" 

"Oh  yas,  All  Highest,"  came  a  number 
of  voices.     "We's  jes  crazy  to  hear  yo." 

"Wal,"  proceeded  Sallie,  in  her  stateli- 
est manner,  "dis  here  lady  Pse  goin'  to 
tell  'bout  tonight  were  bornd  right  spang 
in  Egupt  an'  dats  in  Afriky.  She  were  a 
sho  nuff  queen  too,  wid  lords  an'  ladies  an' 
scjers  an'  servunts.  Her  name  were  Clea 
Patrick." 

"All  Highest,"  cautiously  inquired  Sis- 
ter Ann  Tunkett,  Vice-Most  Mightiest,  "is 
yo  rale  sho  she  were  cullud?" 

"I  is,"  responded  Sallie.  "Cose,  Mis 
Oddry  beat  me  down  she  warat,  but  I 
knows  better  'cause  I  were  lookin'  right  at 
her.  She  were  one  a  dese  here  high  browns 
wid.  wavy  hair  an'  rosy  cheeks,  lookin'  jes 
lak  dat  Donarine  Elett  whut  were  runnin' 
arter  Reveral  Runner  dat  time.  Least  he 
'cuse  her  of  runnin'  arter  him  wen  dey  got 
cot  up  wid,  but  I  knows  who  were  doin'  de 
most  runnin'." 
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"Is  Mis  Oddry  got  Clea  Patrick's  picter, 
All  Highest?"  inquired  Sis  Tunkett. 

"Yas;  an'  de  nex'  time  yo  come  'round 
I'll  show  it  to  yo.  Clea  Patrick  were  one 
cf  dese  here  long-haided,  long-nosed,  long- 
eyed,  slim  gals  dat  jes  nachel  come  into  de 
world  to  make  trubble.  An'  she  sho  made 
it.  Fust  off  her  King  pa  died  wen  she 
were  only  eighteen  years  ole  an'  lef  his 
kentry  fur  her  an'  her  lil  brudder  Tallmy 
to  rule  over  togedder.  But  whut  should 
Tallmy's  gardeens  do  but  grab  de  whole 
bisn  ss  an'  leave   Clea  wid  nuffin." 

"Now  ain't  dat  jes  lak  some  men!"  ex- 
claimed Sis  Bawler.  "Seem  lak  de  vurry 
idear  of  Wimmin  rulin'  anything  but  de 
cook  kitching  sets  um  wild." 

"It's  de  fack— trufe,"  replied  Sallie.  "Yo 
all  knows  dat  as  long  as  I  were  settin'  on 
dis  floor  Brudder  Runner  were  a  jim-dandy 
member  of  de  'Come  On  Ups'.  Soon  as  I 
mence  to  move  'round  de  cheers,  he  mence 
to  git  restless.  Den  wen  yo  all  'lect  me 
All  Highest  he  jes  nachel  coulden  stan'  it. 
So  he  goes  off  an'  jines  dat  'Everlastin' 
Order  of  Hezzakites'  an'  he  aint  been  back 
here  sence." 

"Dats  right,  All  Highest.  Dats  jes  whut 
he  done,  but  I  nuvver  seen  through  it  be- 
fo',"  said  Vice-Most  Mightiest  Tunkett. 

"Wal  I  seen  through  him.  He's  jes  da 
same  as  a  winda-pane  to  me.  But  ef  I'da 
knowd  whut  I  knows  now  or  ef  I'da  liss- 
ened  to  my  ma  he'd  nuwer  got  me  in  his 
clinches.  Longs  as  I  diden  do  nuthin  but 
work  fur  him  an'  be  a  skillyun  he  were  as 
pleased  as  punch,  but  jes  as  soon  as  peepul 
act  lak  dey  thot  I  could  do  sumpin  else 
sides  dat  he  got  sore.  An'  dat  was  de 
vurry  way  dem  men  acted  wid  Clea  Pat- 
rick. But  dey  diden  know  her  yit!  Ha! 
Ha!  Dey  haden  foamed  her  quaintence. 
She  skipped  'round  an'  got  herself  a  big 
army  an'  de  way  she  fout  um  were  sumpin 
pretty,  'cause  evry  one  of  dem  sojers  was 
in  love  wid  her.  Den  right  in  de  middle 
of  all  dat  here  come  dat  Julyus  Siezer." 

"Who  were  he,  All  Highest?"  inquired 
Sis  Haslum. 

"Why  he  were  dat  great  Roaming  gin- 
eral  sumpin  lak  Elleckzandry,  only  he  were 
borned  a  long  time  arterward.  Wal  as 
soon  as  he  got  in  gunshot  of  her,  Clea 
Patrick  mence  rollin'  dem  long  eyes  at  him. 
She  done  a  right  cute  thing  doe — she  wind 
hersef  all  up  in  a  big  bufull  rug  an'  make 


her  servunts  carry  it  to  Siezer  an'  say, 
'Here's  a  present  Queen  Clea  Patrick 
sont  you.'  Den  wen  dey  onroll  it,  out  she 
jump  an'  dat  ole  jack  went  crazy  over  her. 
Now  he  were  ole  nuff  to  be  her  grandpa 
an'  he  had  a  wife  at  home,  sides  bein' 
bald-haided,  an'  dey  warn't  no  scuse  fur 
de  way  he  carried  on." 

"Wal,  All  Highest,"  drawled  Most  Might- 
iest Bawler,  "Yo  know  whut  dey  say  bout 
a  ole  fool." 

"Yas,"  returned  Sallie,  "an'  I  aint  nuv- 
ver seen  dat  sayin'  fail  yit.  Dis  here 
Siezer  were  a  good  zample  of  it,  too.  Why 
he  took  Clea  Patrick  back  to  Roam  wid 
him  an'  put  her  in  a  fine  palace  an'  was 
gittin'  ready  to  go.  fum  extreemity  to  ex- 
tremity. But  dem  Roamings  say,  'Looka 
here,  we's  tired  a  dis  foolishness.  Nuff's 
good  as  a  feast.  We  all  caint  die  togedder 
— somebuddy  is  got  to  die  fust  an'  it 
might's  well  be  yo.'  So  dey  jump  on  Siezer 
in  de  State  House  one  day  an'  fill  him  fulla 
daggers." 

"Oh!  Oh!  My!  My!"  cried  the  Sanctum. 

"Yas  indeedyj"  replied  Sally  nonchalant- 
ly. "Cose  when  I  fust  got  quainted  wid 
dem  ole  anncienties,  dat  murdari/n'  an' 
momockin'  way  dey  had  worried  me  a  lot. 
But  Ise  usedta  it  now.  Yo  know  you  kin 
git  usedta  anybuddy  dyin'  but  yosef.  Wal 
wen  dis  here  Siezer  died,  Clea  Patrick  lit 
out  fur  home  an'  took  dey  lil  son  Siezeron 
wid  her.  An'  its  a  good  thing  dey  got 
away  so  slick  'cause  dem  Roamings  woulda 
finished  um  bofe.  But  it  do  seem  lak  pee- 
pul nuwer  knows  whut  dey  ralely  wants. 
When  Siezer  were  daid  evrybuddy  got  sor- 
ry an'  when  his  will  were  read  an'  dey 
found  out  dat  he  had  left  a  whole  lotta 
money  to  de  vurry  ones  dat  had  kilt  him, 
why  dem  Roamings  rose  up  an'  made  dose 
killers  fly  an'  burnt  up  all  dey  homes  an' 
done  um  up  so  bad  dey  wisht  dey  nuwer 
hada   seen   dat   Siezer,   less  mo'  kilt   him." 

"Wal,"  Most  Mightiest  Bawler  inter- 
posed, "doesn't  yo  think  dat  were  fair  an' 
square,  All  Highest?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  so,"  the  All  Highest  re- 
plied, "but  dem  ole  anncienties  done  so  many 
quare  things  yo  nuwer  coud  tell  whedder 
dey  was  comin'  or  goin'.  Wal,  arter  Siezer 
were  daid  his  main  frend  name  Mark  an 
Tony  took  up  de  battle.  Arter  fightin'  in 
evry  derection  he  wint  sailin'  down  to 
Egupt.     When  Clea  Patrick  heerd  he  were 
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comin'  she  diden  git  into  no  carpet  dis 
time.  No  indeedy!  She  puts  on  her  glad- 
des'  rags  an'  jewls  an'  fumes  an'  gits  in 
her  fines'  boat  all  kiwered  wid  gold  an' 
silver,  an'  has  her  servunts  all  decked  in 
dey  grandes'  clothes  holdin'  parasols  over 
her  an'  wavin'  fans  at  her  an'  way  she 
sail  to  meet  Mark  an  Tony.  She  already 
knowd  him  wen  she  were  in  Roam  wid  dat 
Siezer  an'  mebbe  dey  lak  one  another  den, 
yo  can't  tell.  Anyhow  dey  sho  lak  each 
udder  arter  at  meetin'.     Sho  did!" 

"Ef  she  look  anything  lak  Donarina  an' 
was  all  fixed  up  lak  3rou  says,  I  knows  she 
were  one  uwermo  hartbreaker,"  put  in 
Sis  Haslum. 

Sallie  transfixed  her  with  a  look  and 
went  on.  "Mark  an  Tony  furgot  all  erbout 
Roam  an'  home  an'  wife  an'  everything 
but  Clea  Patrick.  He  warnt  no  ole  man 
lak  Siezer  so  dey  was  mo'  on  a  quality. 
Dey  played  games  togedder  an'  went  a 
huntin'  an'  a  fishin'  togedder  lak  lil  boy 
an'  gurl.  Sides,  Clea  would  sing  to  Mark 
an'  play  fur  him  an'  talk  to  him  in  seben 
langwitches." 

"It's  a  wunder  Mark's  wife  haden  got 
onto  urn,"  commented  Sis  Tunkett. 

"She  did.  She  were  one  of  dem  strong-arm 
wimmin  an'  she  starts  up  a  great  war, 
hopin'  dat  Mark  will  come  on  home  an' 
git  into  it;  but  he  were  too  busy.  He  an' 
Clea  useter  dress  up  in  masks  an'  servunt's 
clothes  at  nights  an'  run  up  an'  down  de 
streets  an'  play  Holler  Ween  pranks  on 
peepul  when  it  warnt  no  Holler  Ween. 
Den  agin  dey  would  put  on  dey  grandes' 
robes  an'  crowns  an'  give  de  bigges'  kinda 
ceptions  to  dey  frends  an'  eat  an'  drink  tel 
dey  coulden  see.  An'  den  in  the  middle  of 
dem  doins  Mark's  wife  urped  an'  died." 

"Ah,  de  pore  soul!"  sighed  Sis  Haslum, 
"Dat  Clea  Patrick  orta  be  shamed  a  her- 
sef." 

"Wal,"  resumed  the  All  Highest,  "Mark 
went  on  to  meet  the  yuther  great  Roaming 
gineral  name  Tavius  an'  what  should  he  do 
but  make  up  a  match  'tween  his  sister  an' 
Mark." 

"Good  gosh!"  excaimed  Sis  Bawler,  "an' 
Clea  Patrick  yit  livin'?  Now  don't  you 
know  dere's  trubble  comin'  in  lobs  an'  gobs  ? 
Diden  dat  Tavius  had  gumption  nuff  to 
know  dat  a  man  whut  wont  be  true  to  one 
wife,  won't  be  true  to  two?" 

"Wal,"   Sallie    replied,   "pears   lak   of   he 


uvver  knowd  it  he  furgot  it  or  else  he 
were  hopin'  fur  de  bes'.  Anyhow,  fur  a 
while  Mark  kep'  rale  straight.  But  arter 
while  he  hadta  leave  home  to  go  to  de  wars 
agin  an'  when  he  got  not  so  fur  fum  Clea 
Patrick — uh!  uh! — he  sont  fur  her  an'  give 
her  not  rings  an'  bracelits  an'  things  lak 
dat,  but  rivers  an'  mountings  an'  cities  an' 
countries." 

"Jes  whut  I  knowd!"  triumphed  Sis 
Bawler.  "Dese  here  madeup  matches  al- 
us  scares  me.  Land  knows  deres  times 
wen  its  harda  nuff  to  stand  a  match  yo 
done  made  yosef,  less  mo  'one  dats  made 
fur   yo." 

"Mark  an  Tony  found  dat  out  aright. 
He  done  a  lil  mo'  fightin'  'round  erbout  den 
he  hikes  hissef  spang  down  to  Egupt  an' 
dar  he  stays  wid  Clea  Patrick." 

"Ah  ha!"  Sis  Bawler  cried.  "Tole  yo  so! 
Tole  yo  so!" 

"But,"  Sallie  went  on,  "clem  Roamings 
feel  dersef  much  more  degraced  by  Mark 
an  Tony's  doins,  an'  dey  is  tired  a  Clea 
Patrick  hoodoodlin'  dey  bes'  ginerals  so 
dey  clar  war  agin  her." 

"Serve  her  jes  right!"  Sis  Tunkett  cried 
indignantly.  "Don't  care  ef  she  were  a 
cullud  queen.  I  don't  hole  wid  no  sich 
capers.  She  orta  lef  dem  wimmins'  hus- 
bunds  lone." 

"Dats  right!  Dats  right!"  chorused  the 
Sanctum. 

"Yas,"  Sallie  agreed.  "My  ole  mudder 
alius  said  dat  'Right  wrongs  no  one.'  Wal, 
Mark  an  Tony  an'  Clea  Patrick  gethered 
all  dey  sojers  an'  sailurs  an'  off  dey  go  to 
f.ght  de  Roamings.  Wen  de  battle  got  hot, 
Clea  got  scared  an'  back  home  she  went 
ascootin.  Stidda  Mark  an  Tony  stayin' 
dere  an'  fightin'  lak  a  rale  sojer,  whut  muss 
he  do  but  take  a  fast  boat  an'  lite  out  arter 
Clea  Patrick.  Cose  wen  de  leaders  lef,  the 
sojers  stop  fightin'  an'  de  inimy  captured 
dem  all  an'  den  hiked  out  arter  Clea  an' 
Mark." 

"Wal  warn't  dat  sumpin!"  exclaimed  Sis 
Haslum. 

"Dem  two,"  continued  Sallie,  "knowd 
evrything  were  over  den,  so  dey  et  an' 
drunk  an'  carried  on  wusser  dan  uwer, 
tel  dem  Roaming^  come  clean  into  de  city. 
Den  Clea  Patrick  hide  sersef  wid  her 
maids  in  a  big  monimint  an'  made  her  ser- 
vunts tell  Mark  she  were  daid.  I  caint 
imagine  why  she  done  dat  'cause  dat  news 
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on  top  a  all  de  res'  of  his  trubbles  jes 
nachel  broke  his  heart  an'  he  run  his  own 
swoad  clean  fru  his  body.  Den  when  dey 
come  back  an'  say  Clea  Patrick  warnt  daid 
he  made  dem  carry  him  to  her.  I  reckon 
dey  love  one  another  much  as  dem  kinda 
peepul  kin,  'cause  when  she  saw  him  dyin' 
at  her  feet,  she  'cides  she  diden  wanta  live 
widout  him.     So  she  put  a  pizenous  wiper 


in  her  breast  to  sting  her  an'  in  a  lil  while 
she  were  dead." 

"Poe  thing,"  Sis  Haslum  sighed.  "Poe 
thing.  Mebbe  ef  her  ma  hada  lived  she 
woulda  been   a  better   gurl." 

"Mebbe  so,"  answered  Sallie,  "mebbe  so. 
High  Notabuls,  de  hour  is  late.  We  will 
close  by  singin'  'Dy  soul  be  on  dy  gard\  " 


SOME  FRATERNAL  ORDERS 


FROM  an  unorganized  inchoate  group 
which  had  the  church  as  its  sole  so- 
cial center,  the  Negroes  of  the  United 
States  have  in  the  last  thirty  years  be- 
come intricately  and  effectively  organized. 
Much  of  the  information  concerning  these 
organizations  is  difficult  to  obtain  because 
the  written  reports  have  to  do  with  prac- 
tical matters  rather  than  with  history  and 
development.  However,  the  Crisis  is  at- 
tempting to  gather  up  some  of  these  most 
interesting  facts. 

Next  to  the  church  among  us  come  the 
secret  and  fraternal  orders.  They  date 
back  to  the  18th  century  and  include  not 
only  the  well  known  orders  current  among 
the  whites  but  many  new  and  interesting 
experiments. 

At  the  session  of  the  white  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  in  1869,  an  application 
for  a  charter  for  colored  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia was  refused.  Thereupon  certain 
colored  men  in  Mississippi  who  had  been 
initiated  into  the  order  established  on 
March  26,  1880,  the  "Knights  of  Pythias 
of  North  America,  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa."  In  1887  the  order  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  one  keeping  the  old 
name  and  the  other  known  as  the  "Knights 
cf  Pythias  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres."  This  latter  organization 
we  shall  consider  in  a  future  article. 

The  original  order  had  27,212  members 
in  1901;  69,331  in  1905;  126,227  in  1919; 
158,442  in  1921.  In  1921  there  were  3,723 
lodges.  The  national,  state  and  local  or- 
ganizations have  invested  $2,321,641  in 
real  property  and  their  total  resources  in- 
cluding  this   property   and  funds   on  hand 


amounted  in  1921  to  $3,920,818.  The  order 
cwns  a  beautiful  national  temple  in  New 
Orleans,  numbers  of  other  buildings,  and  has 
established  a  bathhouse  and  sanitarium  in 
Hot  Springs.  It  has  an  endowment  in- 
surance department  with  sick  and  death 
benefits  and  a  department  for  women 
known  as  the  Order  of  Calanthe.  The  Su- 
preme Commander  is  Mr.  S.  W.  Green,  of 
New  Orleans. 

The  "Independent,  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  of  the  World"  was 
also  founded  because  the  white  order  re- 
fused Negroes.  It  was  organized  in  1899. 
For  a  while  it  met  difficulties  and  became 
divided  into  two  parts.  Finally  in  1911 
it  was  united  into  one  body  and  the  report 
for  1920  shows  a  total  membership  of  29,- 
143.  It  has  209  lodges  and  owns  proper- 
ty worth  $216,100,  together  with  cash  on 
deposit  amounting  to  $165,239.  It  pays 
sick  and  death  benefits  and  does  a  good  deal 
of  charitable  work.  In  1920,  $28,813  was 
paid  in,  in  sick  benefits  and  $27,525  for 
deaths;  $11,565  was  expended  in  charity. 
Mr.  George  W.  F.  McMechen  of  Baltimore 
is  the  Grand  Exalted  Ruler. 

The  "Mosaic  Templars  of  America"  is 
one  of  the  orders  founded  by  Negroes  and 
originating  with  them.  It  was  organized 
in  1882,  being  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  C. 
E.  Bush,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Since  1917 
it  has  grown  steadily  and  now  claims  over 
100,000  members.  The  main  office  in  Lit- 
tle Rock,  has  a  force  of  22  clerks  and  han- 
dles assets  of  the  order  amounting  in  1921 
to  $1,032,981,  a  large  increase  over  the 
$298,988  income  of  1917.  It  does  an  in- 
surance business  and  is  regularly  examined 
by  the  insurance  commissioners  of  several 
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states.  The  order  reports  2,115  local  or- 
ganizations added  since  1917  but  makes  no 
report  of  the  number  before  that  time, 
which  was  probably  small.  Most  of  these 
organizations  are  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
and  Alabama,  and  the  order  is  chiefly  a 
Southern  organization.  It  has  paid  $850,- 
043  in  death  claims  since  July  1,  1917.  It 
owns  in  real  estate,  $515,000,  of  wnich 
$360,000  is  in  Arkansas,  $50,000  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  $85,000  in  Alabama.  The  Nation- 
al Grand  Master  is  Mr.  S.  J.  Elliott. 

One  of  the  newest  organizations  is  that 
of  the  "American  Woodmen".  It  was  or- 
ganized in  the  State  of  Colorado,  April  4, 
1921,  by  white  men  and  patterned  after 
similar  societies  among  the  whites.  It  had 
white  officers  and  went  on  with  only  fair 
success,  until  1910  when  the  white  officers 


resigned  and  colored  ones  were  appointed 
at  the  widespread  demand  of  the  colored 
members.  Mr.  C.  M.  White,  of  Austin, 
Texas,  became  the  Supreme  Commander 
and  still  holds  that  position. 

In  1910  the  organization  had  a  member- 
ship of  1,846  and  in  1920  the  membership 
had  grown  to  nearly  60,000.  The  net 
available  funds  grew  in  the  same  period 
from  $7,223  to  $621,236.  Its  total  assets 
were  estimated  at  $1,000,000  in  1921,  and 
its  membership  that  year  was  near  70,000. 
It  employs  over  600  field  officers,  deputies 
and  clerks.  Its  headquarters,  in  Denver, 
has  25  employees  and  a  finely  equipped  and 
modern  office. 

In  future  articles  we  hope  to  present  facts 
concerning  the  Masons,  the  Odd  Fellows, 
and  other  organizations. 


TO  A  DEAD  FRIEND 


Langston  Hughes 


'THHE    moon   still   sends    its   mellow   light 
■■"       Through  the  purple  blackness  of  the 

night; 
The  .morning  star  is   palely   bright 
Before  the  dawn. 

The  sun  still  shines  just  as  before; 
The  rose   still   grows   beside  my  door, 
But  you  have  gone. 

The  sky  is  blue  and   the  robin   sings; 
The  butterflies  dance  on  rainbow  wings 
Though  I  am  sad. 

In  all  the  earth   no  joy   can   be; 
Happiness  comes  no  more  to  me, 
For  you  are  dead. 
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TO  THE  BRANCHES :  GREETING! 

A  YEAR  ago  I  was  returning  from  my 
trip  across  the  continent,  filled  with 
a  sense  of  the  extent  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P., 
its  work,  its  immense  possibilities.  There 
were  so  many  new  things  I  had  to  propose 
to  the  oi'ganization,  so  many  plans  for  the 
branches!  This  year  I  have  not  gone 
afield,  but  I  want  now,  when  the  member- 
ship drive  is  beginning,  to  greet  my  old 
friends  among  the  branches,  and  the 
other  friends  whom  I  hope  sometime  to  be 
able  to  see. 

My  word  of  greeting  is  this :  There 
was  never  a  time  when  we  had  so  excellent 
a  chance  to  do  constructive  work  as  now. 
We  had  to  spend  many  years  chiefly  in 
propaganda  to  get  our  idea  before  the  pub- 
lic. Just  as  men  advertise  a  new  product 
for  the  market  for  months  before  they 
expect  sales,  so  we  for  a  long  time  had 
to  be  content  with  getting  our  ideas  be- 
fore the  country.  But  now  we  are  begin- 
ning to  be  able  to  reckon  our  returns. 
The  passage  of  the  anti-lynching  bill  by 
the  House  and  the  favorable  position  it 
occupies  in  the  Senate  mark  what  I  mean. 
The  position  of  the  Arkansas  cases  is  an- 
other sign  of  our  advancement.  The  time 
for   constructive   work   is   here. 

If  the  colonels,  the  captains,  the  lieu- 
tenants, the  hundreds  of  workers  who  will 
go  from  meeting  to  meeting  and  from 
house  to  house  canvassing  for  membership 
can  only  sell  this  idea  of  constructive  work 
the  drive  must  be  an  enormous  success. 
And  that  means  our  work  must  be  a  suc- 
cess, for  the  work  depends  absolutely  upon 
the  support  that  the  Negroes  and  their 
sympathizers  give  to  the  drive.  We  can't 
do  our  work  unless  you  are  back  of  us. 
Every  day  in  our  office,  with  its  manifold 
activities,  is  your  day,  made  possible  by 
your  support.  If  you  stop,  we  must  stop, 
if  you  double  your  energy,  if  you  roll  up  a 
membership  that  is  really  worthy  of  the 
anti-lynching  fight  in  Congress  that  your 
secretary  has  conducted,  then  we  can  quad- 
ruple  its   power.     For   we  are   at   a  point 


where  our  efficiency  would  multiply  fast 
if  we  were  able  to  increase  our  steno- 
graphic force,  add  a  new  worker  here  or 
there.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  this. 
Our  staff  in  New  York  is  little  if  any 
larger  than  it  was  three  years  ago,  and  see 
our  need! 

The  stars  are  on  our  side  in  our  battle 
today.  Oppressed  people  are  rising  as 
they  have  never  risen  before.  Comrades 
in  Ireland,  in  India,  in  Egypt,  hold  out 
their  hands  to  us.  Every  effort  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  makes  to  better  his  position 
in  the  republic  is  an  effort  that  helps  the 
oppressed   of   the   world. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  stands  for  the 
manhood  of  the  Negro  race.  Every  self- 
respecting  colored  working  man  and  wo- 
man should  be  in  it.  It  says  to  the  nation 
that  Negroes  must  be  treated  as  men.  So 
many  white  people  like  to  treat  them  as 
children.  Many  Negroes,  the  Southern 
white  tells  us,  want  to  be  treated  as  chil- 
dren. Do  they?  Our  southern  branches 
must  give  the  lie  to  that.  We  hold  to  the 
belief  that  the  black  child,  quite  as  truly 
as  the  white  child,  is  capable  of  the  highest 
development,  and  is  entitled  to  every  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  republic.  We  have 
fought  for  this  for  twelve  years,  and  we 
have  accomplished  much.  With  a  great 
backing  behind  us  we  can  accomplish  im- 
measurably more. 

Workers  in  the  drive,  see  that  this  great 
constructive  work  goes  on  better  than  ever 
before.  Carry  our  message  to  the  people 
and  in  such  a  way  that  they  must,  if  they 
are  to  avoid  self-contempt,  join  in  our 
cause. 

Mary  White  Ovington. 

THE  ANTI-LYNCHING  MEMBERSHIP 
DRIVE  OF  1922 

AFTER  eleven  years  of  fight,  victory 
against  the  great  lynching  evil  of 
America  seems  to  be  in  sight.  The  anti- 
lynching  bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
House;  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Sen- 
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ate.  If  it  becomes  law  it  will  end  lynch- 
ing by  mobs.  But  it  will  become  law  only 
through  the  united  efforts  of  our  people. 
These  efforts  must  be  focussed  through  a 
central  body.  They  must  be  wisely  and  ef- 
ficiently directed  by  that  body.  Scattered 
rnd  contrary  plans  will  work  havoc  to  our 
cause.  The  splendid  work  already  done 
by  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  through  whose  ef- 
forts sentiment  against  lynching  has  been 
awakened  and  the  forces  organized  that 
pushed  the  bill  through  the  House,  proves 
that  this  is  the  logical  central  body  through 
which  the  race  should  work  in  its  fight  to 
end    lynching. 

But  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  must  have  larger 
numbers  and  greater  funds  to  help  in  its 
efforts  to  get  the  Senate  to  pass  the  anti- 
lynching  bill.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
present   Anti-Lynching   Membership   Drive. 

Never  before  has  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 
been  so  highly  regarded  by  the  public. 
Every  man  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  ig- 
norant of  its  accomplishments,  or  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  advancement  of  his  race, 
realizes  that  its  work  must  go  on  and 
should   be   willing    to   sacrifice    for   it. 

Our  branches  all  over  the  country  are 
making  preparations  for  the  drive — North 
and  South,  East  and  West.  Over  two  hun- 
dred branches  have  already  indicated  that 
their  drive  machinery  is  ready  or  nearly 
so.  Other  branches  are  sending  in  mes- 
sages each  day  stating  their  preparation. 
The  National  Office  is  as  busy  as  a  bee 
hive,  sending  out  supplies  and  answering 
drive  queries  and  appeals. 

The  southern  branches  are  regaining 
their  aggressiveness  in  their  campaigns 
for  membership.  Houston,  Texas,  has  of- 
fered to  organize  the  dormant  branches 
in  that  state  which  became  inactive  after 
the  Shillady  assault.  Houston,  itself, 
shows  that  it  is  unafraid  by  using  win- 
dow cards  for  families  that  join  the  asso- 
ciation with  this  legend:  "This  Family  is 
100  Per  Cent  Members  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C. 
P.  for  1922." 

New  Orleans  is  already  in  the  midst  of 
a  vigorous  campaign  for  5,000  members, 
with  a  splendidly  organized  canvassing 
team.  Shreveport,  La.,  of  notorious  Ku 
Klux  reputation,  is  actively  engaged  in  a 
membership  drive.  In  the  extreme  North, 
Portland,  Me.,  and  Duluth,  Minn.,  stand 
ready,    while    in    the    extreme    West,    Los 


Angeles  and  Northern  California  along 
with  many  others,  are  girding  up  their 
loins  for  the  gaining  of  great  numbers  of 
members.  Washington,  D.  C,  is  out  for 
25,000  members  and  is  lining  up  2,000 
lieutenants.  New  York  City  is  determinetl 
to  gain  at  least  10,000  members,  and  Phila- 
delphia is  in  the  last  stages  of  a  campaign 
for  5,000  members.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in- 
tends to  win  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its 
colored  population  for  the  Association. 
All  this  is  most  encouraging,  and  we  urge 
every  branch  of  the  Association  to  fall  in 
line,  and  to  begin  the  preparation  for  the 
drive. 

Preparation  is  the  key  word.  We  cannot 
emphasize  too  much  that  a  successful  drive 
is  impossible  without  adequate  prepara- 
tion. Many  people  imagine  that  they  can 
decide  tonight  to  have  a  drive  and  start  to 
conduct  it  the  day  after  tomorrow.  It  just 
can't  be  done.  Preparation  is  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  success  in  a  drive.  If  the 
actual  drive  is  to  take  two  weeks,  it  will 
normally  need  from  three  to  five  weeks' 
preparation.  If  proper  preparation  is 
made — and  that  includes  the  obtaining  of 
canvassers  who  will  work  and  the  training 
of  these,  the  proper  division  of  responsibil- 
ity and  the  awakening  of  the  community  to 
interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  the  drive — 
there  is  no  question  of  success.  That  they 
make  thorough  preparation,  we  strongly 
urge  our  branches.  That  they  may  re- 
ceive the  aid  and  help  of  the  National 
Office  in  the  methods  of  preparation, 
we  urge  that  they  keep  in  close  contact 
with  the  National  Office.  We  have  most 
carefully  prepared  and  are  furnishing  full 
directions  for  planning  and  conducting  the 
drive,  for  the  publicity  work,  the  training 
of  workers,  the  management  of  details, 
and  the  canvassing  campaign.  We  have 
ajso  prepared  interesting  propaganda  lit- 
erature for  use  in  the  drive  in  our  pamph- 
let— "Reasons  for  Joining  the  N.  A.  A. 
C.  P." 

Again  remember — LYNCH  LAW  MUST 
GO!  The  anti-lynching  bill  if  it  passes 
the  Senate  and  becomes  a  law  will  stop 
lynching  by  mobs.  This  bill  will  not  pass 
without  the  work  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 
Our  Association  must  have  more  members 
and  greater  funds  to  carry  on  its  fight  in 
a  larger  way.  The  drive  will  provide  this 
for    the    Association.      Will    you    not    then 
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enter  the  Anti- Lynching  Membership  Drive 
with  the  determination  that  nothing  shall 
stop  your  branch  from  going  over  the 
top? 

SHIP  STEWARDS 

THROUGH  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Office  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Branch  a  decision  has  just  been  secured 
which  affects  the  employment  of  thousands 
of  colored  stewards  and  chief  stewards  em- 
ployed on  ocean-going  vessels  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Dur- 
ing the  war  there  were  employed  out  of 
the  port  of  New  York  alone  approximately 
5,000  colored  stewards  and  chief  stewards. 
Since  the  Armistice,  however,  active  ef- 
forts have  been  made  by  certain  officials 
at  the  New  York  port  to  eliminate  all  col- 
ored men.  In  a  number  of  instances  col- 
ored men  who  have  worked  as  stewards 
for  more  than  twenty  years  were  dis- 
charged and  have  been  out  of  employment 
for  more  than  a  year.  When  applying  for 
assignments  they  were  told  bluntly  that  no 
Negroes  would  be  employed  as  long  as 
white  men  were  available,  irrespective  of 
length  of  service  or  efficiency  of  the  col- 
ored stewards. 

The  stewards  as  a  last  resort  formed  an 
organization,  The  Committee  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Unemployed  Colored  Chief  Stew- 
ards, with  headquarters  at  28  Whitehall 
Street,  New  York  City.  In  January  a  com- 
mittee from  this  organization  called  at  the 
office  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  for  a  confer- 
ence with  Messrs.  Johnson  and  White  to 
request  that  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  aid  them 
in  their  efforts  for  reinstatement.  A  plan 
of  action  was  mapped  out  and  the  stew- 
ards' committee  was  requested  to  secure 
certain  information  in  the  form  of  affi- 
davits proving  the  charges  of  discrimina- 
tion. These  affidavits,  together  with  copies 
of  the  records  of  the  various  men  being 
denied  employment  were  forwarded  by 
the  National  Office  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Branch,  with  the  request  that  an 
appointment  be  made  with  the  proper  of- 
ficial of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
at  which  time  a  demand  could  be  made  for 
correction  of  the  conditions  complained  of. 
On  February  17,  a  conference  was  held 
with  Mr.  A.  J.  Frey,  Vice-President  in 
Charge  of  Operation  of  the  United  States 


Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpor- 
ation, at  which  time  a  representative  of 
the  Stewards'  Committee,  together  with 
Mr.  Davidson  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Branch,  presented  the  complaints  of  the 
stewards.  After  examining  the  official 
correspondence  and  the  affidavits  presented 
by  our  committee,  Mr.  Frey  took  action 
as  follows: 

First,  he  stated  that  R.  H.  Gregory, 
agent  at  the  New  York  port,  according  to 
letters  and  reports  he  had  received  seemed 
to  be  the  chief  offender  against  the  col- 
ored stewards  and  he  would  be  removed 
to  a  more  subordinate  position.  Second, 
Mr.  Frey  issued  the  following  order,  ef- 
fective upon  issuance. 

"United  States   Shipping  Board   Emerg- 
ency   Fleet    Corporation,    Washington, 
Operations  Order  No.  11 
To  Managing  Agents 

District  Directors 

District  Managers 

Employees   of   the    Emergency    Fleet 
Corporation 

Subject:   Employment   of   Colored   Men   in 
Commissary  Department 

Evidence  has  been  laid  before  me  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  which  indicates  that  in 
one  district  at  least,  there  has  been  dis- 
crimination against  American  citizens  in 
the  employment  of  personnel  for  the  Com- 
missary Department  of  our  vessels;  such 
discrimination  being  purely  on  account  of 
color  and  without  regard  to  the  competency 
of  the  applicant  for  a  position.  Such  a 
policy  cannot  be  permitted. 

There  are  many  colored  men  who  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  work- 
ing in  the  Commissary  Department  of  ves- 
sels, and  who  from  long  experience  have 
become  most  proficient  in  the  work  of  that 
department.  When  positions  in  the  Com- 
missary Department  are  to  be  filled,  there 
must  be  no  discrimination  on  account  of 
color,  and  employees  must  be  selected  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  their  competency,  hon- 
esty and  previous  good  record,  but  subject 
of  course  to  the  provisions  of  Chairman's 
General  Order  No.  11  and  Operations  Or- 
der No.  7,  directing  that  preference  be 
given  to  competent  American  citizens. 
A.  J.  Frey,  Vice-President 
In   Charge  of  Operation." 

Especial  commendation   should  be  given 
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to  the  Stewards'  Committee  which  worked 
unceasingly,  and  to  Mr.  Shelby  J.  David- 
son, of  the  District  of  Columbia  Branch. 

THE   STATUS    OF   THE   DYER   BILL 

THE  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill  after  be- 
ing passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  read  in  the  Senate  and  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committe  on  the  Judiciary. 
It  is. now  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee 
consisting  of  Senator  Borah,  chairman, 
Senators  Dillingham,  Sterling,  Shields  and 
Overman.  The  first  three  are  Republicans 
and  the  last  two  are  Democrats.  This  com- 
mittee has  its  advantages  and  its  draw- 
backs. On  one  hand,  no  stronger  man 
could  be  found  in  the  Senate  to  champion 
the  Bill  than  Senator  Borah  and  if  he  can 
be  induced  to  make  the  sort  of  fight  for  the 
Bill  that  he  is  capable  of  making,  its  pass- 
age may  be  looked  upon  as  assured.  On 
the  other  hand,  not  one  of  the  Republican 
members  is  from  a  state  with  a  constituency 
that  would  give  him  any  particular  interest 
in  colored  people.  Senator  Borah  is  from 
Idaho,  Senator  Dillingham  is  from  Ver- 
mont and  Senator  Sterling  is  from  South 
Dakota.  The  two  Democrats  are.  the  only 
members  from  states  having  an  appreciable 
colored  constituency.  However,  Senators 
Borah,  Dillingham  and  Sterling  have  all  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  being  in  favor  of 
Anti-Lynching  Legislation  and  as  willing  to 
support  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill  if  the 
committee  is  satisfied  ais  to  its  constitu- 
tionality. 

The  steps  yet  necessary  for  the  enactment 
of  the  anti-lynching  measure  into  law  are 
the  following: 

(a)  The  sub-committee  must  report  the 
Bill  favorably  to  the  whole  Commit- 
tee. 

(b)  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  must 
report  the  Bill  to  the  Senate. 

(c)  The  Senate  must  pass  the  Bill. 

A  great  deal  of  work  yet  remains  to  be 
done  in  order  to  accomplish  these  three 
steps.  In  order  that  the  question  of  the 
bill's  constitutionality  may  be  adequacy 
established,  the  National  Office  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  gathering  the  most  eminent  group 
of  constitutional  lawyers  in  the  country  to 
appear  before  the   Senate   Sub- Committee. 

It  will  be  good  news  that  Mr.  Moorfield 
Storey,  our  national  president  and  former 


president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, who  fought  and  won  the  famous  Louis- 
ville Segregation  Case  in  1917,  will  per- 
sonally appear  before  the  committee.  For- 
mer United  States  Attorney-General  Wade 
H.  Ellis  will  also  argue  the  constitutionality 
of  the  measure,  as  will  former  Assistant 
Attorney  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  James 
A.  Cobb.  Other  prominent  lawyers  are  be- 
ing secured.  The  marshalling  of  so  impres- 
sive an  array  of  legal  talent  augurs  well  for 
favorable  action  on  the  bill  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  have  the 
first  two  of  the  above  steps  taken  before 
the  summer  recess  of  the  Senate  which  is 
scheduled  for  June.  If  all  of  the  steps  are 
left  for  the  short  session,  the  chances  for 
success  will  be  greatly  lessened.  We  must 
use  every  effort  to  bring  home  to  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  bill  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  the  wide-spread  public  senti- 
ment which  is  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the 
Anti-Lynching  Bill.  Every  person  who 
reads  these  lines  should,  if  he  has  not  al- 
ready done  so,  send  a  telegram  or  letter  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  to  the  Senators  from  his 
state  urging  the  pasteage  of  the  Dyer  Anti- 
Lynching  Bill.  In  addition  to  that  each 
one  who  reads  these  lines  should  make  an 
effort  to  induce  other  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations of  all  kinds,  religious,  secular, 
fraternal  and  labor  to  send  letters  and  tele- 
grams. 

If  the  Senate  fails  to  pass  the  present 
bill,  we  may  never  again  have  such  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  secure  federal  legisla- 
tion against  lynching.  But  they  must  not 
fail  and  if  we  use  the  power  which  is  at  our 
command  they  will  not  fail. 

HELPFUL   CO-OPERATION 

'  I  ^HERE  has  been  no  more  splendid  ex- 
-*•  ample  of  co-operation  during  recent 
years  than  the  work  of  a  number  of  colored 
women  throughout  the  country  in  their  ef- 
forts to  raise  funds  for  the  anti-lynching 
fight  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  Some  time  ago 
Mrs.  Hunton  wrote  to  a  number  of  women  of 
her  acquaintance  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
asking  them  if  they  would  undertake  the 
raising  of  one  hundred  dollars  each.  Twenty- 
five  of  these  letters  were  sent  out.  Prac- 
tically every  person  responded  by  raising 
more  than  the  amount  requested. 
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THE     NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION     OF     COLORED     BASEBALL     CLUBS 


C.  Few  people  realize  that  in  Oklahoma 
there  are  23  colored  towns  where  no  white 
person  lives.  These  towns  are  Boley,  Ver- 
non, Bookertee,  Foreman,  Grayson,  Lima, 
Langston,  Rentisville,  Clearview,  Tolen,  Ran, 
Inconium,  Dover,  Red  Bird,  Taft,  Tatum, 
Tullahassee,  Wybard,  Brooksville,  New 
Yorkie,  Summit,  Richardson  and  Tabor. 
The  largest  of  the  towns  is  Boley,  which  is 
a  well-known  and  enterprising  center.     Our 


picture  shows  the  Ft.  Smith  and  Western 
depot  in  Boley,  where  E.  R.  Cavil  is  ticket 
agent,  Eugene  Hyder,  operator;  Herbert 
McCormick,  express  agent. 
(I  The  National  Association  of  Colored 
Professional  Base-Ball  Clubs  was  organized 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  14,  1920.  Its 
second  annual  convention  was  held  recently 
in  Chicago.  The  president,  Andrew  Rube 
Foster,  in  submitting  the  secretary's  report 
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said :  Dealing  with  the  10  leagues  and  as- 
sociated club  presidents,  and  the  30  club 
officers  and  managers,  together  with  com- 
munications received  from  the  many  play- 
ers, and  in  getting  evidence  in  many  dis- 
puted ca.-;es  for  submission  to  the  National 
Board,  more  than  2000  letters  have  been 
handled,  350  telegrams  received  and  300 
transmitted;  210  players'  contracts  were 
recorded  and  promulgated;  12  releases  were 
promulgated;  10  official  bulletins  were  is- 
sued; 20  players  were  released  by  purchase 
from  one  club  member  of  the  association 
to  another.  The  record  established  the  first 
year  under  organized  effort  was  565,000 
paid  admissions.  Last  year  the  league 
played  within  20  per  cent,  of  this  number, 
under  the  readjustment  period,  and  paid 
in  salaries  to  its  players,  $166,000.  Dave 
Wyatt  is  publicity  agent. 
d  The  Committee  of  Three  Hundred  of  New 
York  City  whose  recent  entertainment 
netted  $2000  for  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  is  much 
too  modest  to  be  photographed.  We  have, 
however,  surreptitiously  obtained  the  pic- 
tures of  a  few.  Mrs.  Helen  Curtis  was 
General-Chairman,  Mrs.  Owen  M.  Waller 
was  at  the  head  of  the  committee  on  prizes 
and  Mrs.  Nina  G.  DuBois  was  assistant- 
treasurer.  Mrs.  Grace  N.  Johnson  was 
Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee,  Mrs. 
Laura  Rollock  of  the  Committee  on  Tables, 
while  Mrs.  Bernie  Austin  and  Mrs.  Lottie 
Cooper  were  among  the  most  active  of  the 
workers.  And  there  were  293  others  whose 
pictures  we  anxiously  await. 
C  Benjamin  Franklin  Davis,  Post  Quarter- 
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master  Sergeant  of  the  United  States  Army, 
retired,  died  November  9,  1921.  He  was 
born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  1849,  and 
was  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  for  more  than  31  years,  being  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1885  he  was 
made  Post  Quartermaster  Sergeant  and 
was  retired  in  April,  1895.  He  served  in 
Cuba  during  and  after  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  and  the  Quartermaster  said,  "I 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  assistance 
he  has  rendered  me  in  establishing  the 
treasury  system  of  Cuba."     He  was  buried 
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Mr.    Davis 


Mr.    Samples 


Dr.    McClennan 


Mr.    Gunner 


with  full  military  honors  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home  Cemetery  in  Washington.  A  wife,  3 
daughters  and  3  grandchildren  survive  him. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 
(I  Walter  Wentworth  Samples,  who  has 
just  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  a 
worthy  citizen,  and  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican Town  Committee.  His  father  was  a 
Civil  War  veteran  and  served  as  sailor  on 
the  famous  "Monitor".  One  grandfather 
served  in  the  war  of  1812  and  another  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

(I  Dr.  Ridley  U.  McClennan  was  the  son 
of  the  noted  physician  A.  C.  McClennan  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton in  1887.  He  was  trained  at  Avery  In- 
stitute, Howard  University  and  Clafiin  Col- 
lege. He  succeeded  his  father  eventually  as 
surgeon-in-chief  of  the  local  colored  hos- 
pital, and  had  a  large  practice  at  the  time 


of  his  sudden  death  November  29,  1921. 
d  The  Rev.  Byron  Gunner  was  born  in 
Alabama  in  1858  and  recently  died  at  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  col- 
ored Presbyterian  Church.  He  had  a 
varied  and  interesting  career,  beginning 
his  work  in  Louisiana  where  he  was  driven 
out  by  a  mob  and  his  church  burned.  He 
afterward  served  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and 
Hillburn,  N.  Y.  His  last  church  service 
was  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  N.  A.  A. 
C.  P. 

(I  St.  John's  A.  M.  E.  Sunday  School  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  an  enrollment  of  1650 
with  an  average  attendance  of  900.  There 
are  87  classes  and  140  officers  and  teachers. 
For  the  past  15  years  Mr.  Peyton  W.  Lemon 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Clark. 
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THE    BESMANBOMARA    LITERARY    SOCIETY 


(I  The  Besmanbomara  Literary  Society  has 
been  organized  by  colored  students  at  Col- 
gate University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  Its  ob- 
ject is  the  production  of  a  deeper  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Negro  in  all  the  higher  pursuits  of  life.  All 
men  who  fulfill  the  following  requirements 
are  eligible  for  membership:  "Sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  society  and  affiliation  by 
blood  with  the  darker  races."  The  society 
meets  weekly,  each  meeting  being  featured 
by  a  paper  on  some  phase  of  racial  progress. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the   members   that   each 


paper  presented  shall  show  original,  con- 
structive research  work  in  some  particular 
field.  The  organization  has  met  with  much 
success  and  is  filling  an  important  place 
in  the  life  of  Negro  students  at  Colgate  by 
giving  them  a  real  understanding  of  the 
geat  past  and  even  greater  future  of  the 
Negro  race.  The  officers  are:  N.  M.  Smith, 
president;  W.  S.  Ravenell,  secretary- treas- 
urer; M.  B.  Anderson,  corresponding  secre- 
tary. 

C.  The  Ladies'  Group  for  Service  is  one  of 
the  latest  organizations  in  Washington,  D. 
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THE    WASHINGTON    LADIES'     GROUP    FOR    SERVICE 


C.  It  is  composed  of  the  wives  of  prominent 
professional  and  business  men  of  the  city 
and  gives  itself  to  social  service.  Once  a 
month  a  meeting  of  one  hour  and  a  half  is 
devoted  to  sewing  and  the  articles  are  dis- 
tributed to  needy  persons.  Last  fall  the 
Group  arranged  an  entertainment  for  the 


benefit  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  from  which 
there  was  a  substantial  donation  made  to 
both  the  National  and  the  Home  Offices. 
The  Washington  Group  for  Service  is  com- 
posed of  Mesdames  James  C.  Dowling,  Mil- 
ton A.  Francis,  B.  Price  Hurst,  John  R. 
Francis,    Jr.,    Clifford    C.    Fry,    Robert   W. 
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Rutherford,  N.  W.  Cuney,  W.  J.  Howard, 
Jr.,  Roy  W.  Tibbs,  Montgomery  Gregory, 
and  E.  C.  Williams. 

0  When  Mildred  Bryant  Jones,  formerly 
of  Louisville  and  now  of  Chicago,  sought  to 
take  the  examination  for  musical  director 
in  the  high  schools  of  Chicago,  every  effort 
was  made  to  persuade  her  not  to  do  so. 
When  she  finally  appeared  before  the  ex- 
aminers they  sat  fully  five  minutes  quite 
dumb  looking  at  this  apparition  of  a  petite 
brown  woman.  Finally  she  said,  "Is  it  really 
as  bad  as  all  that?"  Then  someone  smiled 
and  the  examination  took  place  in  December, 
1918.  At  first  they  Wanted  to  segregate 
her  and  have  her  examined  in  a  room  by 
herself  without  supervision.  This  she  re- 
fused. There  was  a  two  days'  written  ex- 
amination in  music,  history,  harmony,  Eng- 
lish and  civics;  and  afterward  practical 
tests  before  five  judges  in  singing,  piano 
and  sight-reading.  Mrs.  Bryant-Jones  had 
had  experience  as  a  teacher  for  many 
years  in  Louisville  and  was  certain  she 
had  passed,  but  she  received  no  report 
from  her  examination.  Finally  she  went 
to  ask  about  it  and  was  told  that  she  had 
not  passed.  She  asked  to  see  her  papers  so 
as  to  apply  for  a  revision  of  the  examina- 
tion according  to  the  rules,  but  the  papers 
were  refused.  She  then  applied  to  the  col- 
ored Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  E.  H. 
Wright,  and  got  an  audience  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  sent 
for  the  southern  man  who  was  the  ex- 
aminer and  ordered  him  to  produce  the 
papers.  The  examiner  absented  but  after 
leaving  the  president's  office  calmly  told 
Mrs.  Jones  that  the  papers  had  been  de- 
stroyed! Mrs.  Jones  immediately  offered  to 
take  the  examination   again  which   she   did 


in  June,  1919.  Thereupon  she  received  a 
notice  that  she  had  passed  but  was  not 
told  what  percentage  she  had  made.  She 
was  appointed  to  night  work  in  the  Wendell 
Phillips  High  School  in  September,  1919, 
and  was  refused  even  substitute  day  work. 
In  April,  1920,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  white  principal,  Mrs.  Jones  was 
finally  appointed  musical  director  in  that 
school,  January  31,  1921.  Thereupon  she 
learned  that  all  the  time  she  had  stood 
highest  in  the  examination  but  that  she 
was  not  appointed  because  "such  matters 
were  difficult  of  adjustment"! 

C  Miss  Ida  L.  Taylor  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Chicago  Normal  School  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Last  year  she  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Department  of  English  and 
Mathematics  in  the  Wendell  Phillips  High 
School  in  Chicago. 

(I  Two  young  women  of  Boston  have  re- 
cently gained  attention.  Leanna  S.  Johnson 
of  Norfolk,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Simmons 
College,  won  some  time  ago  a  $200  prize 
offered  by  Charles  Sumner  Bird  at  the  Wal- 
pole  High  School.  The  authorities  were  so 
astonished  that  they  refused  to  offer  the 
prize  for  another  year.  Miss  Johnson  stu- 
died law  at  the  Portia  Law  School  in  Bos- 
ton and  recently  passed  the  Bar  examina- 
tion, becoming  a  full  fledged  lawyer  and 
notary  public  at  the  age  of  24.  She  is  now 
law  clerk  in  Clark  Rudnick's  office. 
(I  Miss  Maryrose  Reeves  is  a  student  of 
the  Sargeant  School  in  Cambridge.  At  the 
athletic  meet  in  the  summer  camp  she 
gained  first  place  in  the  running  broad 
jump,  the  high  and  low  hurdles  and  the  75- 
yard  dash,  and  second  place  in  the  high 
jump,  the  high  step  and  jump  and  the  shot 
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put.  In  some  of  these  events  she  broke 
the  camp  record.  She  was  winner  of  the 
highest  number  of  points  and  was  given  a 
loving-cup  and  her  letter  "S".  She  also 
has  the  highest  "pep"  test  in  the  school, 
Which  is  one  of  Dr.  Sargeant's  inventions 
for  testing  energy. 

G  At  the  National  Council  of  Women,  held 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in  Phila- 
delphia, there  were  4  colored  women  dele- 
gates, Mrs.  Dickerson  and  Mrs.  Bennett  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Hunt  of  Georgia,  and 
Mrs.  Hunton  of  New  York  who  was  chair- 
man. Others  who  attended  were  Mrs.  John- 
son, New  York;  Mrs.  Carry,  Oklahoma; 
Mrs.  Griffin,  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Wright, 
Pennsylvania. 

(([  Charles  Keck  has  made  a  statue  of 
the  late  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington.  The 
monument  was  unveiled  at  Tuskegee  last 
month. 

<[  New  York  City  has  a  Women's  Po- 
lice Reserve  of  62  members,  some  of 
whom  were  stationed  recently  to  regulate 
traffic  in  the  Negro  section.  Notable  among 
these  women  are  Lt.  Rosa  Hall,  who  con- 
ducts a  modiste  establishment;  Sergt.  Mary 
Simmons,  a  notary  public  and  Commissioner 
<of  Deeds;  Sergt.  Mattie  B.  Taylor,  a  dress 
designer  and  Pvt.  Ruth  Whitehurst,  a  re- 
porter. The  Captain  of  the  unit  is  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Mayfair.  She  is  also  chairman 
of  the  colored  Red  Cross  center,  organizer 
of  ushers  for  the  colored  churches  and  the 
highest  official  in  several  fraternal  and 
political  organizations.  The  women  organ- 
ized in  1918  to  help  the  Red  Cross  during 
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the  influenza  epidemic.    They  are  volunteer 

workers. 

(I  The    Alpha    Beta    Fraternity    of    New 

Bedford,  Mass.,  has  held  a  promenade  and 

dansante. 


MY  LOVES 

Langston  Hughes 

T   LOVE  to  see  the  big  white  moon, 
-*-     A-shining  in  the  sky; 
I  love  to  see  the  little  stars, 
When  the  shadow  clouds  go  by. 

I  love  the  rain  drops  falling 
On  my  roof-top  in  the  night; 

I  love  the  soft  wind's  sighing, 
Before  the  dawn's  gray  light. 


I  love  the  deepness  of  the  blue, 

In  my  Lord's  heaven  above; 
But  better  than   all  these  things  I   think, 

I  love  my  lady  love. 


AN  AFRICAN  PROGRAM* 


Ibidunni   Morondipe   Obadende 


TN  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  secure  our 
■*■  political  emancipation  is  to  try  to  es- 
tablish in  Africa,  our  native  Continent,  a 
sort  of  African  National  home,  where  alone 
we  can  hope  to  enjoy  in  full  not  only  all 
the  primordial  rights  of  man  but  also  all 
civic  rights.  Besides,  it  is  a  natural  and 
legitimate  aspiration  of  every  group  of 
races  to  maintain  an  independent  national 
entity,  and  in  our  case  there  is  nothing  to 
make  this  impossible.  History  furnishes 
numerous  examples  and  the  recent  Zionist 
Movement  to  re-establish  the  Jewish  Nation 
in  Palestine  is  an  object  lesson. 

The  opportunity  and  materials  to  make  a 
start  are  not  wanting.  The  Republic  of 
Liberia  and  the  West  African  Colonies  and 
Protectorates  as  well  as  the  educational 
and  financial  assets  we  possess  in  our 
midst  are  quite  enough  to  make  a  start,  if 
they  are  judiciously  employed;  and  in  my 
opinion  the  following  methods  of  procedure 
may  be  tried  with  advantage,  namely: 

(1)  A  League,  of  as  many  Negroes  of 
the  world  as  are  willing,  can  be  formed 
with  its  headquarters  in  Liberia  and 
branches  in  the  various  important  parts  of 
the  world  where  Negroes  are.  In  Liberia 
as  well  as  in  the  other  centres  executive 
committees  can  be"  created  and  funds  col- 
lected. 

(2)  From  the  funds  collected,  loans  can 
be  given  to  Liberia  to  pay  her  debts  and 
develop  her  natural  resources.  In  the 
work  of  development  the  League  can  help 
through  the  Committee  there. 

(3)  In  Liberia  a  University  can  be  estab- 
lished in  which  all  the  different  branches 
of  education  and  training  will  be  provided : 
in  this  institution  as  well  as  in  the  col- 
leges and  schools  in  the  other  places,  the 
study  of  a  language,  which  will,  in  due 
course,  become  a  sort  of  Franca  Lingua, 
may  be  made  compulsory  and  the  African 
youths  from  every  part  of  the  world  should 
be  sent  to  the  University,  even  though  thej 
may  have  to  go  abroad  for  further  qualifica- 
tions. 

(4)  Through  the  local  branches  in  the 
other  places   education   in   every  sense  can 


*Read  at  the  London  session  of  the  Second  Pan- 
African  Congress  by  a  native  student  of  Lagos, 
Southern    Nigeria,    British    West    Africa. 


be  encouraged  among  the  people.  These 
branches  can  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
respective  local  governments,  and,  if  need 
be,   establish  private   schools. 

(5)  Scholarship  systems  may  be  provided 
to  afford  youths  of  poor  parents  the  op- 
portunities of  attending  the  University. 

(6)  Through  the  League,  immigration 
into  Liberia  and  the  other  places  in  West 
Africa  of  the  Africans  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies  can  be  encouraged  and  facili- 
tated. This  will  no  doubt  lead  to  increase 
of  population  and  conduce  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  places  educationally,  commer- 
cially and  industrially. 

(7)  When  Liberia  has  sufficiently  devel- 
oped, each  of  the  Colonies  or  Protectorates 
in  due  course  may  enter  into  federation 
with  her,  and  gradually  there  can  be  formed 
a  union  of  all  these  West  African  coun- 
tries, extending  from  Senegal  to  Portu- 
guese West  Africa,  including  Belgian  Congo, 
or  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  name  of 
The  United  States  of  West  Africa  on  the 
basis  of  alliance  with  the  European  Powers 
who  have  helped  in  developing  those  Col- 
onies and  Protectorates. 

In  my  opinion  nothing  short  of  an  inde- 
pendent national  entity  can  satisfy  our 
needs;  the  possibility  of  being  assimilated 
into  any  other  group  of  races  or  nations  is 
illusory  and  even  undignified;  as  long  as 
human  outlook  is  limited  by  geographical, 
historical,  and  racial  consideration,  it  is 
self-deception  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
can  secure  real  rights  of  citizenship  in  case 
of  such  eventuality  for  experience  has 
clearly  shown  that  (a)  good  government  is 
no  substitute  for  self-government;  (b)  op- 
portunity of  equality  is  not  the  same  as 
equality  of  opportunity;  and,  above  all, 
(c)  kind  and  considerate  treatment  is  no 
substitute   for   "respectful"   treatment. 

May  the  ashes  of  our  fathers  and  the 
spirit  of  combination  descending  from  on 
high  help  us  in  this  noble  course.  In  this 
connection,  it  will  be  well  if  we  ponder  over 
a  Yoruba  proverb  which,  when  put  into 
English  may  run  as  follows: — "He  who 
sells  his  kith  and  kin  for  a  paltry  sum 
will  live  to  regret  his  inability  to  redeem 
him,  even  if  he  had  the  whole  world  to 
offer." 
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BUILD   thee   more   stately  mansions,   oh 
my  soul, 
While   the   swift  seasons   roll! 
Leave  thy  low- vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 

vast; 
Till   thou  at  length   art  free! 
Leaving  thine  out-grown  shell  by  life's  un- 
resting sea! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
*     *     * 
The   Macmillan   Company  issues   Dr.  Al- 
bert Churchward's   The  Origin  and  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Human  Race.    Austin  Hay  says 
in   a  review  in  the  New  York   Times: 

From  studies  made  by  Dr.  Churchward 
during  many  years,  he  is  fully  convinced 
that  the  hitherto  preconceived  ideas  of 
many  scientists  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
human  race,  both  as  to  place  and  date,  are 
erroneous.  His  purpose  is  to  prove  that 
the  first  men  were  pigmies,  evolved  from 
the  pithecanthropus,  or  anthropoid  ape; 
that  the  human  race  did  not  originate  in 
Asia,  but  in  Africa,  and  that  its  beginnings 
date  back  about  two  million  years.  The 
region  in  which  the  pigmy  first  made  his 
appearance  was  in  the  Nile  Valley  and 
around  the  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  Nile, 
whence  he  spread  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  From  the  pigmy,  evolution  contin- 
ued through  the  Masaba  Negro  and  then 
the  Nilotic  Negro.     .     .     . 

The  term  "Masaba  Negroes"  is  used  to 
denote  "those  prognathous  types  of  the  hu- 
man race  which  were  evolved  from  the  true 
pigmy,  and  from  which  we  trace  the  next 
development  of  the  human  race,  namely, 
the  low  type  of  Negro  to  the  northeast  and 
the  true  Negro  to  the  west  and  southwest 
and  which  now  exist  under  various  names 
in  Africa.  To  the  south  the  Bushman  de- 
veloped and  from  the  Bushman  the  Hotten- 
tot." Then  came  the  Nilotic  Negroes,  who 
were  the  founders  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
among  whom  we  find  for  the  first  time  a 
system  of  totemism,  distinguishing  human 
groups  by  natural  objects,  such  as  animals 
and  plants,  with  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  some  intimate  connection.  "These 
totemic  Nilotic  Negroes  both  here  in  Africa 
and  outside  Africa — all  over  the  world — 
proved  by  their  traditions  that  'their  be- 
ginning' is  immeasurably  earlier  than  the 
Egyptian  tradition  preserved  in  the  astro- 
nomical mythology.  Their  beginning,  in 
fact,    is   with   totemism."      The   Heidelberg 


and  Neanderthal  types,  in  Dr.  Church- 
ward's  opinion,  were  early  Nilotic  Negroes, 
probably  among  the  first  who  migrated 
north  from  ancient  Egypt.  They  probably 
inhabited  most  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
existed  for  many  thousands  of  years  after 
the  next  exodus  from  Egypt,  before  they 
were  exterminated  by  the  more  highly 
evolved  Nilotic  Negroes,  who  later  set  out 
for  the  north. 


Rene  Maran's  prize-winning  novel  has 
stirred  excitement  in  Unexpected  quarters. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle   writes: 

"Batouala",  the  prize  story  of  the  life  of 
a  Congo  chief,  written  by  a  coal-black  Ne- 
gro from  Martinique,  has  roused  a  furore 
in  France  by  its  criticism  of  white  rule  in 
Africa.     .     .     . 

Pierre  Mille,  on  the  other  hand,  writes 
to  L'Oeuvre,  a  Liberal  daily,  indicating 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  Maran's 
charges : 

"While  the  regime  of  the  great  robber 
concession  companies  existed  in  the  Congo, 
forced  labor  was  the  rule.  These  companies 
fixed  the  prices  at  which  they  bought  their 
rubber,  levied  their  own  taxes  from  the  na- 
tives in  goods  and  sold  the  goods  to  turn 
them   into   gold. 

"There  were  no  railroads,  no  roads,  no 
pack  animals.  Everything  was  carried  on 
the  backs  of  men.     ... 

"In  French  Equatorial  Africa  the  pack- 
man system  still  exists  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences. The  tsetse  fly,  brought  by  car- 
riers into  regions  hitherto  free  from  it, 
continues  to  destroy  the  natives." 

Mille  declares  that  the  system  of  white 
rule,  depending  on  pack  carriers,  has  caused 
the  death  of  more  than  1,000,000  Negroes, 
and  cites  the  case  of  one  village  in  which 
the  blacks  rebelled  against  the  portage 
service,  declaring  that  it  was  "better  to 
die  than  to  be  a  carrier".  According  to 
Mille   70   were   shot. 

This  writer  declares  that  the  remedy  for 
these  abuses  is  to  refuse  to  renew  the  con- 
cessions granted  to  private  companies,  but 
to  introduce  free  trade  as  in  other  colo- 
nies and  "to  let  nature  repair  the  damage 
done  by  white  men." 

James  Weldon  Johnson's  "Book  of  Amer- 
ican Negro  Poetry"  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.)  has  been  issued  and  will  be  reviewed 
at  length  in  the  June  Crisis.     In  an  un- 
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usually   well-written   and    informative   pre- 
face the  author  declares: 

As  for  ragtime,  I  go  straight  to  the 
statement  that  it  is  the  one  artistic  pro- 
duction by  which  America  is  known  the 
world  over.  It  has  been  all-conquering. 
Everywhere  it  is  hailed  as  "American  mu- 
sic." 

For  a  dozen  years  or  so  there  has  been  a 
steady  tendency  to  divorce  ragtime  from 
the  Negro;  in  fact,  to  take  from  him  the 
credit  of  having  originated  it.  Probably  the 
younger  people  of  the  present  generation 
do  not  know  that  ragtime  is  of  Negro  ori- 
gin. .  .  .  Once  the  text  of  all  ragtime 
songs  was  written  in  Negro  dialect,  and 
was  about  Negroes  in  the  cabin  or  in  the 
cotton  field  or  on  the  levee  or  at  a  jubilee 
or  on  Sixth  Avenue  or  at  a  ball,  and  about 
their  love  affairs.  Today,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  ragtime  songs  relate  at  all  to 
the  Negro.  The  truth  is,  ragtime  is  now 
national  rather  than  racial.  But  that  does 
not  abolish  in  any  way  the  claim  of  the 
American  Negro  as  its  originator. 

Ragtime  music  was  originated  by  colored 
piano  players  in  the  questionable  resorts 
of  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  other  Mississip- 
pi River  towns.  These  men  did  not  know 
any  more  about  the  theory  of  music  than 
they  did  about  the  theory  of  the  universe. 
They  were  guided  by  their  natural  musical 
instinct  and  talent,  but  above  all  by  the 
Negro's  extraordinary  sense  of  rhythm, 
Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  ragtime  may 
note  that  its  chief  charm  is  not  in  melody, 
but  in  rhythms. 

*     *     * 

Survey  of  periodical  literature  on  the 
Negro  for  1921: 

"I'd  Like  to  Show  You  Harlem",  R.  L. 
Hartt,  Independent,  April  2,  1921. 

"Serving  New  York's  Black  City",  E. 
Rose,  Library,  March  15,  1921. 

"Fruits  of  Peonage",  Neiv  Republic, 
April   20,  1921. 

"Georgia  Declares  War  on  Peonage", 
Literary  Digest  May  14,  1921. 

"Georgia's  Indictment",  The  Survey, 
May  7,  1921. 

"Georgia's  Death  Farm",  Literary  Di- 
gest,  April   6,    1921. 

"Governor  Dorsey  Stirs  Up  Georgia", 
Independent,  May  28,   1921. 

"Like  a  Thief",  M.  Evans,  New  Repub- 
lic,  August,    1921. 

"Open  Letter  to  Governor  of  Arkansas", 
R.   T.   Kerlin,  Nation,  June,   1921. 

"Peonage  and  the  Republic",  H.  H.  Hart, 
Survey,   April,   1921. 

"Slavery  in  Georgia  A.  D.  1921",  H.  J. 
Seligmann,   Nation,   April,    1921. 

"Southerners    Solving    the    Negro    Prob- 


lem", Literary  Digest,   January,   1921. 

"Traits  of  My  Plantation  Negroes",  H. 
Snyder,   Century,  July,   1921. 

"Americanization  of  the  Negro",  T.  B. 
I\Iaroney,   Catholic   World,  August,   1921. 


E 


A  NAVAL  APPOINTEE 

MILE  TREVILLE  HOLLEY,  a  17- 
year  old  colored  boy  of  New  York 
City,  has  been  nominated  for  admission  to 
Annapolis  by  Representative  Martin  C. 
Ansorge,  a  Republican  of  the  21st  Con- 
gressional District.  Mr.  Ansorge  dis- 
cusses the  nomination  in  the  Boston  Eve- 
ning Transcript : 

I  have  distributed  my  appointments 
throughout  the  district.  There  were  four 
principals  and  twelve  alternates  to  be 
named.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  every  boy 
in  my  district  who  applied  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  principal  or  alternate.  In  the 
World  War  just  won  colored  boys  enlisted 
or  were  drafted  irrespective  of  race.  There 
were  500,000  colored  boys  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.  As  a  matter  of  simple  justice  and 
in  recognition  of  the  valor  and  American- 
ism of  the  colored  boys  in  the  war  I  have 
nominated  one  to  the  Naval  Academy.  Three 
colored  boys  already  have  graduated  from 
West  Point.  Holley  is  a  fine  clean-cut 
young  man,  is  physically  and  mentally  quali- 
fied and  was  highly  recommended  by  promi- 
nent people  of  both  races. 
*     *     * 

Henry   Suydam,    a   correspondent   of  the 
Brooklyn   Eagle  thinks   that  hidden   forces 
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will  .prevent  Holley's  entrance  into  Annap- 
olis: 

The  examining  officers  are  carefully  sup- 
plied with  technicalities  with  which  they 
may  trip  up  undesirable  candidates  for  a 
naval  commission,  and,  while  not  divulging 
their  methods,  they  display  a  certain  calm- 
ness which  leads  one  to  the  conviction  that 
they  are  not  worrying  about  a  Negro  can- 
didate at  Annapolis. 

Even  if  Holley  should  reach  the  academy, 
as  officers  today  pointed  out  he  would  have 
to  face  there  the  overwhelming  force  of 
precedent.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the 
Naval  cadets  will  not  hesitate  to  use  "Cov- 
entry" upon  the  newcomer  in  an  effort  to 
sustain  the  color  line  within  the  Navy. 

*  *     * 

The  Boston  Post  shows  more  optimism: 
Why  should  this  young  man,  described  as 
a  fine  fellow,  mentally,  physically  and 
morally — why  should  he  be  treated  with  in- 
solence at  Annapolis,  simply  because  of  his 
complexion?  Thousands  of  men  of  his  color 
served  the  United  States  in  the  great  war, 
and  served  her  well.  Is  this  country,  which 
supports  the  naval  academy  and  all  students 
in  it,  going  to  permit  it  to  be  said  that  a 
man  like  Holley  cannot  go  to  Annapolis  ex- 
cept to  endure  a  life  of  insult  and  perse- 
cution? 

We  do  not  conceive  that  such  a  thing  is 
likely.  If  Holley  passes  his  examination., 
the  over-select  young  midshipmen  from  the 
South  will  be  compelled  to  treat  him  de- 
cently, or  something  will  happen. 

*  *     * 

How  shameful  that  such  a  discussion 
need  take  place! 

FIRST  AID  TO  DENMARK 

THE  Nordic  races  of  whom  Mr.  Madi- 
son Grant  has  been  writing,  are  learn- 
ing about  us,  at  least  in  Denmark.  The 
Copenhagen    Berlingske    Tidende    reports: 

A  young  Negro,  Mr.  (E)  Franklin  Fra- 
zier,  Who  is  at  present  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  delivered  a  lecture 
last  evening  in  the  English  Debating  Club 
on  the  Race  Problem  in  America  and  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Frazier,  who  spoke  excellent,  clear 
English,  impressed  one  as  an  intellectual 
young  man  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
He  began  by  giving  an  abundance  of  sta- 
tistical information  on  the  number  of  Ne- 
groes in  America  and  their  occupations,  and 
mentioned  among  other  things  that  in  the 
World  War  a  large  number  of  Negroes,  both 
as  officers  and  privates,  served  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  in  France. 

He  mentioned  distinguished  artists  and 
scientists  which  the  black  race  had  pro- 
duced, and  said  that  in  American  universi- 
ties there  were  many  Negro  instructors  and 
some  professors. 

Mr.  Frazier  spoke  next  of  the  relation  of 


Negroes  to  whites  and  in  this  connection, 
forcibly  attacked  the  southern  states  for 
their  inhuman  treatment  of  the  black  race. 
In  the  southern  states  Negroes  have  no 
rights  and  are  constantly  treated  as  beasts, 
being  pursued  and  murdered  by  the  whites 
without  cause,  the  latter  going  unpunished. 
Negroes  are  lynched  and  burned  out  of  pure 
love  of  killing:  indeed,  in  present  times  the 
number  of  Negroes  burned  nearly  averages 
one  a  month. 

Mr.  Frazier  justly  satirized  this  type  of 
American  civilization,  though  such  things 
occur  in  the  southern  states,  the  people  in 
the  North  showing  more  humanity  towards 
colored  people. 

Mr.  Frazier's  well  delivered  lecture  was 
received  with  warm  applause  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Debating  Club,  who 
filled  every  seat  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
Kvindelig  Laeseforening. 

OPEN  CONFESSION 

SOMETIMES  the  South  listens  to  the 
voice  of  conscience.  Not  long  ago  a 
Negro  minister  charged  with  teaching 
Catholicism  among  Negroes  was  whipped 
and  run  out  of  Barrow  County,  Ga.  The 
Columbus,  Ga.,  Enquirer-Sun  opines: 

It  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  before 
the  mob  rules  completely  in  Georgia,  in- 
stead of  constituted  authority.  Indeed,  it 
has  almost  come  to  that  now.  And  why 
not?  Haven't  we  permitted  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord and  prejudice  and  mob  violence  to  be 
sown  uninterruptedly  in  this  state  for 
\ears  past?  Hasn't  the  mob  spirit  been 
glorified  in  Georgia,  year  in  and  year  out, 
until  the  chief  exponent  of  it  was  finally 
sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  devilish  work?  Haven't  we 
seen  also,  this  same  mob  spirit  chartered 
and  capitalized  right  here  in  Georgia,  un- 
der the  name  of  Ku  Klux,  and  the  right  to 
raid  and  maraud  sold  by  its  hired  organ- 
izers at  ten  dollars  per  head? — with  gown 
and  mask,  in  which  to  conceal  one's  iden- 
tity, thrown-in  for  six  dollars  extra. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  a  dozen  or 
so  ignorant  men  in  Barrow  County  feel 
free  to  take  a  Negro  Methodist  preacher  out 
and  beat  him  and  drive  him  out  of  the  coun- 
ty? Or  that  a  similar  number  of  "hill 
billies"  in  Schley  County,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  felt  free  to  murder  an  excellent  and 
thrifty  Negro  farmer  for  no  reason  at  all? 

And  we  could  mention  hundreds  of  other 
cases,  all  occurring  right  here  in  Georgia, 
if  we  but  had  the  time  and  space.  All  of 
them  the  direct  outcome  of  utter  disrespect 
for  law.  Which  is  to  say,  also,  the  direct  out- 
come of  ignorance. 

But,  over  and  above  all  this,  the  direct 
outcome  to  the  teachings  of  such  men  as 
Watson  and  Simmons,  who  have  played 
upon  and  capitalized  this  lawless  spirit  and 
this  ignorance  for  their  own  devilish  ends. 

For  months   and   years   past,   these  men 
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have  flooded  the  mails  with  their  incendiary 
publications — the  only  kind  of  literature 
that  some  of  these  ignorant  people  ever 
see — until  they  have  made  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  converts,  who  have  no  better 
sense  than  to  try  to  put  into  effect,  every 
now  and  then,  the  teachings  of  these  hell- 
inspired  leaders  of  mobocracy. 

For  proof  positive  of  this,  we  need  only 
look  back  a  few  years  to  the  lynchings  that 
Watson  openly  encouraged  and  the  dip-vat 
outrages  that  he  publicly  advocated;  as 
well  as  to  the  Ku  Klux  crimes  that  have 
been  perpetrated  throughout  the  South, 
either  by  Simmons'  chartered  bands  direct, 
or  as  the  result  of  his  infamous  teachings 

and  example. 

*  *     * 

The  deluge  is  at  hand  is  this*  editor's 
conclusion : 

Things  can't  go  on  much  farther  in  Geor- 
gia as  they  are.  The  state  has  failed,  and 
continues  to  fail,  to  enforce  its  authority 
and  uphold  its  sovereignty.  The  mob  takes 
possession  whenever  and  wherever  it 
pleases.  The  law  is  nothing;  the  whim 
of  the  mob  is  everything.  Whether  its!  vic- 
tim be  white  or  black,  the  mob  commits 
its  crime,  and  it  is  soon  forgotten.  No- 
body is  punished  and,  soon,  nobody  cares. 
Knowing  this,  there  is  nothing  to  deter  the 

next  mob. 

*  *     * 

The  Negro  deserves  a  new  abolition 
thinks  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Register: 

Not  abolition  of  the  old  intolerant  and 
militant  sort,  but  abolition  revised  as  well 
as  revived.  But  it  is  something  somewhat 
more  than  a  gradual  growth.  The  war  has 
done  it.  The  war  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
some  Americans  to  the  fact  that  he  who 
was  a  slave,  whom  because  of  the  misfortune 
into  which  our  selfishness  and  sin  cast  him 
we  regarded  as  a  lower  order  of  creature, 
truly  is  a  man.  We  found  in  the  war,  some 
of  us,  that  he  was  responsive  to  the  same 
thrills  and  impulses  of  patriotism  and 
service — and  decidedly  more  effective  as  a 
fighter,  by  the  way — than  most  of  the 
whites  of  us.  And  it  dawned  on  some  peo- 
ple, as  it  dawned  on  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland 
on  an  occasion  which  she  recalls  at  Brest 
in  1918,  that  if  the  American  Negro  was 
good  enough  to  die  for  her,  he  was  good 
enough   to   eat  with  her. 

Now  what  is  this  bondage  from  which 
deliverance  now  is  needed?  It  is  the  bond- 
age of  ignorance.  The  Negro  in  the  South 
ever  needs  more  schools,  and  better  sup- 
port of  the  schools  he  has.  It  is  the  bond- 
age of  class  lines.  The  thinking  white 
people  of  this  country  need  to  face  as  never 
yet  they  did  their  fault  and  its  results,  and 
get  over  their  notion  that  this  civilization 
can  go  on  with  a  great  wall  between  the 
races  /'any  more  than  this  nation  could 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  Finally,  it 
is   the   bondage   of   injustice.     The    Negro 


must  have  a  fair  trial  by  the  law,  he  must 
have  the  protection  for  himself  and  his 
loved  ones  that  the-  white  man  has,  he 
must  have  the  same  chance  in  business  and 
industry.  When  these  things  are  accom- 
plished, the  new  abolition  will  begin  to  see 
its  fruits. 

THREE  MUSICIANS 

TURNER  LAYTON  has  recently  made 
an  excursion  from  the  field  of  ragtime 
in  which  he  was  so  conspicuously  success- 
ful into  the  realm  of  more  serious  com- 
position. Two  of  his  songs,  "The  Little 
Gray  Road  of  Love"  and  "Thank  God  the 
Drums  Are  Silent"  have  scored  a  triumph. 
Musical  Courier  writes: 

Turner  Layton  has  here  turned  out  two 
of  the  best  songs  that  have  come  to  this 
office  in  a  long  time.  It  is  an  unusual  oc- 
currence that  simultaneous  publications  by 
a  single  composer  are  of  such  equal  excel- 
lence. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
are  both  masterpieces,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  choose  between 
them.  Both  are  short,  only  three  pages,  and 
both  are  melodic  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  The  accompaniments  are  excellent 
and  the  harmonies  modern  and  effective. 
The  chromatic  opening  of  'The  Little  Gray 
Road  of  Love"  (expressive  of  the  Oriental 
suggestions  carried  in  the  words  "The  red 
roads  of  Rangoon  wind  through  the  grand 
bazaar  and  there  are  eyes  like  velvet  skies 
to  lure  a  man  afar")  is  of  great  originality 
and  force,  and  the  change  into  major  with 
the  change  of  mood  is  most  skilfully  and 
naturally  accomplished.  The  voice  part  is 
intelligently  conceived,  admits  of  clear  dic- 
tion and  phrasing,  and  winds  up  to  a  fortis- 
simo climax  on  a  high  G  at  the  end.  This 
is  aj  love  song  of  the  best  sort. 

The  other  is  a  song  of  peace,  the  great 
peace  that  follows  great  wars.  It  is  a  love 
song  too,  a  song  of  the  love  of  friends  and 
of  peoples,  the  universal  love.  It  is  a  song 
that  is  sure  to  be  a  favorite  with  concert 
singers,  and,  although  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  sacred  song,  it  would  seem  to  be  suitable 
to  the  church.  It  certainly  has  a  strong- 
spiritual  flavor.  The  accompaniment  is  in 
march  tempo,  big,  sonorous  chords  admira- 
bly supporting  the  voice.  The  accompani- 
ments to  both  songs  are  easy  to  play  and 
will  not  tax  the  capabilities  of  the  most 
modest  player.  They  are  built  to  be  popular 
favorites  and  they  will  be. 
*       *       * 

Meanwhile  Roland  Hayes  reaps  distinc- 
tion abroad.  A  Paris  correspondent  tells 
us: 

Hayes  is  at  this  moment  in  Paris  having 
a  most  brilliant  time.  M.  and  Mme.  Joseph 
Salmon, — the  husband  a  cellist,  and  in  the 
front  rank  of  musicians  in  Paris, — pre- 
sented him  last  night  to  the  musical  and 
aristocratic  people  of  Paris  and  Hayes  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  ovation.     He  was  pre- 
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sented  at  their  house  in  their  drawing 
room.  This  has  given  him  a  real  entre 
into  the  musical  and  social  life  of  France 
and  already  he  has  been  engaged  by  several 
people  to  sing  here  next  month.  He  is  sing- 
ing tomorrow  for  Monsieur  Pierne,  conduc- 
tor of  the  "Colonne  Orchestra"  and  he  has 
three  other  professional  engagements  which 
he  is  filling  on  this  trip.  His  work  in  Eng- 
land is  going  ahead  in  leaps  and  bounds. 
He  is  quite  full  of  engagements  for  the 
spring  and  many  for  the  autumn  of  next 
year.  Some  of  the  people  before  whom  he 
sang  in  Paris  were:  Princesse  de  Caraman 
Chimay,  Mme.  Michel  Ephrussi  (Aunt  of 
Rothschild),  Mme.  Alexandre  Dumas,  Le 
Baron  Theodore  de  Bereheim  (Diplomat), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley-Park  (of  New  York), 
Mr.  Bateau,  Ministre  de  l'Institut  Inven- 
teur,  Mme.  Jacques  Thibaud,  and  Prince 
Jovalou  Quenum,  of  Dahomey. 

*  *       * 

The  Diapason  writes  of  a  recent  com- 
position for  organ  by  Carl  Diton: 

His  arrangement  of  the  old  Negro  mel- 
ody, "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot"  (made 
popular  years  ago  by  the  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers),  is  one  of  the  outstanding  organ 
compositions  of  recent  years.  He  has 
taken  another  Negro  melody  and  treated  it 
in  much  the  same  way — has  written  it  into 
a  most  interesting  and  delightful  compo- 
sition for  the  organ.  The  piece  is  misnamed 
"transcription".  It  is  much  more  than 
that.  There  is  much  original  matter  in  it 
and  the  subject  is  developed  and  worked 
out  with  great  variety  and  skill.  We  do 
rot  believe  that  "Keep  Me  From  Sinking 
Down"  is  as  good  a  melody  as  "Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot",  which  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Afro- Amer- 
ican folk-tunes — is,  indeed,  one  of  the  love- 
liest folk-melodies  of  the  world.  While  not 
so  distinctive  as  "Sweet  Chariot",  "Keep 
Me  From  Sinking  Down"  is  good  material 
for  just  such  a  purpose  as  this.  It  is  not 
obviously  Negroid  in  its  style,  except  for 
the  irregular  final  phrase.  It  bears  a  fleet- 
ing resemblance  in  its  opening  phrases  to 
the  hymn  tune  "Vesper",  usually  sung  to 
the  words,  "Saviour,  Breathe  an  Evening 
Blessing". 

*  *        # 

The  American  Organist  adds: 
The  piece  is  interesting  and  bears  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  the  typical  folk 
tune  than  to  any  Negro  melodies  that  could 
be  recognized  as  such  by  any  substantial 
proportion  of  the  hearers.  On  this  account 
it  will  be  the  more  welcome  to  audiences. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  play.  .  .  . 
The  church  organist  could  use  it  most  ef- 
fectively as  a  prelude  to  either  morning  or 
evening  'service,  preferably  evening.  It 
rises  to  a  stirring  climax  quite  naturally; 
the  player's  feet  will  have  to  be  ready  and 
willing  servants.  On  the  recital  program 
it  should  be  used  as  folk-tune  music  in  the 
latter   half  of  the   program  in   contrast  to 


other  pieces   of   entirely   different  type. 

Photoplayers  will  find  it  valuable  for  pic- 
tures of  southern  life,  or  for  any  drama 
dealing  with  early  America  after  the  Pil- 
grim Father  stage.  It  could  well  be  used 
for  home  scenes  of  high  character  (which 
manifestly  does  not  mean  society  dramas) 
where  the  true  qualities   of  home  life   are 

apparent. 

*       *       * 

Mr.   Diton's  composition   is  published  by 

Schirmer;    Mr.   Layton's  by   T.   B.   Harms, 

New  York. 

HAITIAN   AFFAIRS   IN  A   NUT- 
SHELL 

THE  'Current  History  Magazine  fur- 
nishes this  precis  of  affairs  in  Haiti: 
Professor  Pierre  Hudicourt,  a  member  of 
The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  and  a  na- 
tive of  Haiti,  told  the  National  Popular 
Government  League  in  Washington  on  Feb. 
2  how  his  country  is  being  bled  by  financial 
sharks  and  lesser  grafters,  with  very  little 
incidental  benefit  in  the  way  of  public  im- 
provements. He  charged  John  A.  Mc- 
Ilhenny,  financial  adviser  to  the  Republic 
of  Haiti,  appointed  by  President  Wilson, 
with  being  interested  in  a  scheme  to  force 
upon  Haiti  a  loan  of  $14,000,000,  which  the 
people  there  do  not  want.  He  said  Mc- 
Ilhenny  gets  $10,000  a  year  and  $6,000  for 
traveling  expenses  from  the  Haitian  Gov- 
ernment for  doing  work  which  the  Haitians 
do  not  want  done.  The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  the  Haitian-American  Sugar 
Corporation  and  R.  E.  Forrest,  President  of 
the  West  Indies  Trading  Company,  he  said, 
were  interested  in  the  loan.  He  continued : 
"The  proposition  is  made  to  the  Haitian 
Government  that  the  National  City  Bank 
shall  loan  it  $14,000,000,  of  which  the  Hai- 
tians would  get  $12,880,000,  for  it  is  to  be 
sold  at  92.  Out  of  this  the  railway  inter- 
ests represented  by  Vice  President  Farn- 
ham  of  the!  National  City  Bank  are  to  get 
$1,621,500  immediately  in  payment  for  a 
railway  which  the  Haitians  never  bargained 
for.  The  Americans  who  have  invaded 
Haiti  propose  to  pay  off  the  French  debt,  of 
$6,668,980  and  the  $965,000  of  internal  debt. 
Of  the  proposed  loan  there  will  be  left  $1,- 
545,800.  This,  if  the  plans  of  the  schemers 
go  through,  is  to  be  devoted  to  irrigation 
projects  and  roads,  not  for  the  Haitians, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  land- 
grabbers.  I  am  here  to  protest  against  a 
treaty  imposed  by  military  pressure  against 
the  wishes  of  the  people."  He  added:  "The 
Haitian,  gourde,  which  was  worth  $1  in 
American  money,  Admiral  Caperton  has 
arbitrarily  fixed  at  20  cents.  The  sugar 
and  cotton  and  other  interests  may  pay  their 
labor  little  more  than  20  cents  a  day.  By 
the  most  brutal  and  arbitrary  methods  these 
interests,  working  through  the  United 
States  Government,  have  forced  a  new 
treaty,  providing  complete  control  of  my 
country's  finances  and  a  Receiver  General, 
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who  is  a  carpet-bagger  from  Louisiana.  The 
country  is  now  in  complete  vassalage." 
*  *  *  Dr.  Hudicourt  was  summoned  before 
the  Senate  Investigating  Committee  on  Feb. 
8  and  repeated  his  charges  substantially  as 
given  above  in  his  address  of  Feb.  2.  Sen- 
ator King  on  Feb.  6  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  inform 
tjhle  Senate  by  what  authority  a  loan  of 
$14,000,000  was  being  negotiated  in  behalf 
of  Haiti.  *  *  *  Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Rus- 
sell, it  was  stated  on  Feb.  8,  would  go  as 
High  Commissioner  of  Haiti  to  clear  up  the 
situation  involving  American  occupation. 

*  *     * 

The  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner 
is  in  itself  a  most  amazing  departure.  The 
New  York  Nation  comments: 

As  the  appointment  is  without  precedent 
in  American  history,  both  in  the  creation  of 
the  office  of  High  Commissioner  over  a  tech- 
nically still  free  and  independent  nation 
and  in  the  failure  to  send  the  appointment 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  a  resolution 
of  inquiry  was  introduced  by  Senator  Walsh 
of  Montana.  In  reply  President  Harding- 
sent  a  copy  of  Ambassador  Russell's  com- 
mission, adding  "that  it  would  not  be  com- 
patible with  the  public  interest"  to  make 
public  his  instructions.  Among  them,  The 
Nation  has  good  reason  to  believe,  are  or- 
ders to  put  through  the  loan  which  the 
State  Department  and  the  bankers  are  try- 
ing to  fasten  on  Haiti — which  will  serve 
to  copper-rivet  the  Occupation  on  the  Hai- 
tian people  for  at  least  forty  years — in 
other  words  in  perpetuity.  A  resolution 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  General 
Russell's  appointment  was  introduced  by 
Senator  King  following  the  receipt  of  Presi- 
dent Harding's  response,  and  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

*  *     * 

Evidently  the  President  has  forgotten  his 
campaign  pledges.  The  Nation  reminds 
him: 

On  August  28„  1920,  speaking  from  the 
front  porch  at  Marion,  he  said: 

So  many  things  have  been  done  by  the 
present  expiring  Administration  that  no 
power  on  earth  could  induce  me  to  do  that 
I  cannot  even  recount  them.  I  may  remark 
casually,  however,  that  if  I  should  be,  as 
I  fully  expect  to  be,  elected  President  of  this 
just  and  honorable  Republic,  I  will  not  em- 
power an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Navy  to 
draft  a  constitution  for  helpless  neighbors 
in  the  West  Indies  and  jam  it  down  their 
throats  at  the  point  of  bayonets  borne  by 
the  United  States  marines.  We  have  a 
higher  service  for  our  gallant  marines  than 
that.  Nor  will  I  misuse  the  power  of  the 
Executive  to  cover  with  a  veil  of  secrecy 
repeated  acts  of  unwarranted  interference 
in  domestic  affairs  of  the  little  republics 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  such  as  in  the 
last  few  years  have  not  only  made  enemies 
of  those  who  should  be  our  friends,  but  have 


rightfully  discredited  our  country  as  their 
trusted  neighbor. 

General  Russell,  dictator  of  Haiti  without 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  the  officer 
who  jammed  down  the  illegal  constitution 
at  the  point  of  bayonets  borne  by  United 
States  marines.  And  when  the  Senate  asks 
for  light  on  another  act  of  unwarranted 
.  interference  in  that  little  republic,  the  Ex- 
ecutive covers  this  act  "with  a  veil  of 
secrecy." 

BY  THE  WAY 

a   Map    HpAKE    a    school    child's    outline 
1     map  of  the  United  States  and 
op  place  a  dot  in  each  state  for  every 

SORROW  lynching  that  has  occurred  within 
its  bounds  in  the  32  years  that  began  with 
1889  and  ended  with  the  last  day  of  last 
year. 

Six  states  will  stay  all  white,  and  of  these 
five  are  in  the  New  England  group.  Utah 
alone,  with  the  District  of  Columbia,  shares 
the  proud  distinction  that  has  been  earned 
by  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  Maine 
has  had  a  single  lynching,  also  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware.  North  Dakota  has  had  two 
lynchings.  You  must  give  three  dots  to 
New  York,  four  each  to  Michigan,  Nevada, 
Oregon  and  Alaska;  seven  to  Minnesota, 
and  eight  each  to  Iowa  and  Arizona.  Little 
groups  of  dots  must  be  placed  in  several  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  states.  Washington 
will  have  17  and  California  29. 

But  when  you  finish  the  long  task  of 
dotting  the  map  with  the  lynching  records 
of  the  states  south  of  the  Ohio  river  and 
study  the  general  effect,  all  the  map  will 
look  almost  white  except  that  southern 
group,  and  they  will  look  almost  black.  Here 
is  the  record:  North  Carolina  will  have  63 
dots,  Virginia  80,  Missouri  85,  Oklahoma  99, 
South  Carolina  128,  Kentucky  171,  Tennes- 
see 199,  Florida  201,  Arkansas  231,  Ala- 
bama 292,  Louisiana  326,  Texas  354,  Missis- 
sippi 405  and  Georgia  429. — R.  L.  O'Brien 
in  the  Boston  Herald. 

*       *       * 
The  White     \  GAIN  we  have  the  white 
„  l\.  problem  which  has  grown 

problem  Qut  of  the  Negro  problem — the 
problem  of  the  great  American  desert,  the 
vast  region  of  spiritual  aridity  from  which 
comes  nothing  but  the  southern  gentleman. 
As  long  as  the  Negro  problem  persists  we 
shall  also  be  confronted  with  the  task  of 
conducting  a  democracy  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  from  one  vast  bloc  of  States  we 
can  seldom  expect  representation  except 
through   Bourbons  or  demagogues. 

The  Negro  problem  concerns  the  South 
more  vitally  than  any  other  section  of  the 
country  and  unfortunately  it  has  forced 
out  of  consideration  practically  every  other 
public  question.  Under  this  intensive  spe- 
cialization the  mind  of  the  South  has  atro- 
phied to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer 
competent  even  to  deal  with  this  single 
question  which  it  has  called  its  own. — Hey- 
wood  Broun  in  the  N.  Y.  World. 
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VIRGINIA  UNION 
UNIVERSITY 

Richmond        Virginia 

is  offering  young  men  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  secure  a  liberal  edu- 
cation.   We  are  offering  work  in  the 

High  School  Department 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Pre-Medical    Scientific     Depart- 
ment 
Pedagogical  Department 
Theological  Department,  and  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Health 
Nursing 

Strong  faculty — healthy  and  attrac- 
tive surroundings.  Reasonable  rates. 


JOSEPH  K.  BRICK  AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIAL  and  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

BRICKS,  N.  C. 

This  School  offers  a  first-class  High  School 
Course,  including  Domestic  Science,  Domestic 
Art,  Agriculture,  Work  in  Wood,  Iron  and 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Piano  and  Vocal  Music, 
Night    School. 

Teachers  and  officers,  25;  enrollment,  850; 
boarders,  220.  Cottage  and  buildings,  14. 
School  farm,  .1,12924  acres.  Strong  athletic, 
literary  and  Christian  associations.  School  term 
34  weeks.  Environment  fine.  School  receives 
four  mails  a  day.  Our  postoffice  handles  money 
orders,  registered  matter  and  parcel  post  mail. 
For  further  information  write 
T.  S.  INBQRDEN,  Principal,  BRICKS,  N.  C. 


Wilberforce  University 
Summer  School 

9th  ANNUAL  SESSION 

June   19th  to   July  29th,   1922 

Wonderful  natural  beauty.  Ideal  place  for  health,   recrea- 
tion and  study.     Large  faculty.  Inspiring  lectures,  splendid 
educational    equipment    and    excellent    cuisine. 
Courses:   College,    Normal,    High   School. 
Special  Features:  Bible  School  and  School  of  Philanthropy. 

Catalogues    sent    on    application. 
Address   all  mail  to   the  Director  of  the  Summer  School. 

Gilbert  H.  Jones,  Director. 


HAMPTON    INSTITUTE 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

HAMPTON,    VIRGINIA 

Opportunity   Knocks  at  the   Door  of 
the  Man  Who  Knows  and  Can  Do 

If  you  wish  to  prepare  yourself  to  fill  a  re- 
sponsible position  of  wide  usefulness  as  a 

County   or   farm-demonstration   agent 
Teacher  of  vocational  agriculture 
Rural-school  principal 

Hampton  Now  Offers   in   Agriculture 

A  COLLEGE  COURSE 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Agricul- 
tural Education  With  Work  in  Well- 
Equipped  Classrooms,  Shops,  and  Labora- 
tories; With  Summer  Field  Practice;  With 
All-Round  Training  Under  High-Grade  In- 
structors. 

James  E.  Gregg,  Principal 
Warren   K.    Blodgett,    Director 


St.  Philip's 

Normal     &     Industrial     School 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

(FOR  GIRLS) 

Normal,  Academic,  Junior  and  Music  Courses, 
Teachers'  Training,  Domestic  Sciences  and 
Arts,  Dressmaking,  Ladies*  Tailoring,  Short- 
hand,   Typewriting,    Bookeeping    and    Spanish. 

Boarding   facilities.      Ideal  location. 
Faculty    from    leading    Universities. 

Write    for    Bulletin. 
Artemisia  Bowden,  Principal 


TALLADEGA   THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 

TALLADEGA,  ALABAMA 

Frederick  A.    Sumner,   President 

Is  training  men  for  the  Gospel  Ministry  at 
home  and  abroad.  Students  are  also  being 
trained    for    work    in    the    fields    of 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.,   AND 

THE  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
The    Seminary    has    an    enviable    record    of    49 
years    of    service.      For    full    information    ad- 
dress 

JAMES  P.    O'BRIEN,   Dean 
399    W.    BATTLE    ST.,    TALLADEGA,    AT. A. 
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Another  Lighthouse  to  Help 

Chart  Negro  Business  into 

The  Right  Channel. 


The  Southern  Aid  Society's 
New  Modern  3  story  and 
basement  building  located 
at  106  and  106A  South  Ave., 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Petersburg's  first  colored 
bank  and  its  leading  pro- 
fessional and  business  in- 
terests now  have  modern 
quarters  within  which  to 
display  their  talents  and 
wares.  The  Society's  Dis- 
trict Office  is  located  on  3rd 
floor. 


In  addition  to  providing  a  superior  policy  of  protection  to 
its  policyholders — the  Society  renders  a  threefold  service  to 
the  race: 

It  gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  young  women  and 
men — It  provides  ready  cash  to  its  policyholders  in  times  of 
sickness,  accident  and  death — It  provides,  in  the  largest  cities 
in  its  field  of  operation,  modern  office  facilities  to  the  colored 
professional  and  business  interests.  It  is  indeed  a  Servant  of 
the  People. 

SOUTHERN  AID  SOCIETY  OF  VIRGINIA,  INC. 

Home  Office:  527  N.  Second  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

District  Offices  and  Agencies  in  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia 


J.    T,    CARTER,   Pres.    and   Gen'l   Counsel 

W.    A.    JORDAN,    Asst.    Secty. 


B.   L.    JORDAN,    Secty. 
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National    Training    School 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  School  for  the  Training  of  Colored  Young 
Men  and  Women  for  Service 

Though  it  is  young  in  history,  the  Institution  fecli  a  juit  pride  in  the  work  thui 
far  accomplished,  for  its  graduates  are  already  filling  many  responsible  positions, 
thus  demonstrating  the  aim  of  the  school  to  train  men  and  women  for  useful 
citizenship. 

DEPARTMENTS  ALREADY  ESTABLISHED 

The  Grammar  Scheol  The  Teacher  Training  Department 

The  Academy  The  Divinity  School 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Science!  The  Commercial  Department 

The  Department  of  Mnsic  The  Department  of  Home  Economics] 

The  Department  of  Social  Service 

For  farther  information  and  Catalog,  address 

President    James    E.  Shepard,    Durham,    North    Carolina 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Manual  Training  &  Industrial  School 

FOR  COLORED  YOUTH 

BORDENTOWN,  N.  J. 

A     high     Inttltutloi    far    the    training    »f    tolored 
yeuth.       Excellent    equipment,     thorough     Initruetion, 
wholesome   lurroundlng*.     Academic   training    for   all 
etudents. 
Courses  In  carpentry,  agriculture  and  trade*  for  boy*, 

Including    auto    repairing. 
Course*    In    domeetle    science    and    domestic    art    for 

girls. 
A  new  trades  building,  thoroughly  equipped. 
New      girls'      dormitory      thoroughly      and      medernly 

equipped. 
Terms  reasonable. 

For    Information    address 
W.  R.  VALENTINE,  Principal 


Wiley  University 

Marshall,  Texas 

Recognized  as  a  college  of  first  class  by 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa State  Boards  of  Education.  Har- 
vard, Boston  University.  University  of 
Illinois  and  University  of  Chicago  repre- 
sented on  its  faculty.  One  hundred 
twenty-seven  in  College  Department,  ses- 
sion 1910-1920.  Several  new  buildings, 
steam  heated  and  electric  lighted. 

M.  W.  DOGAN,  President 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY 

Pioneer  in  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education 

Lincoln  Men  are  Leaders  in  the  various 
professions  in  Forty  States. 

The  College  is  ranked  in  Class  I.  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Address: 

Joan    B.    Kendall,    D.D.,    Lincoln   University, 
Chester   County,   Penna. 


The  Cheyney  Training 
School  for  Teachers 

Cheyney,  Pa. 

A  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  offering,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  professional 
three  year  courses  in  Home  Economies  and  Shop  Work.  A 
diploma  from  any  of  these  courses  makes  a  graduate 
eligible  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  three-year  High  School  Course  is  offered  to  all  who 
have    completed    the    eighth    grammer    grade. 

Next    term     begins    September    18,     1922. 

For  further  particulars  and  catalog,  write 

Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  Principal 

Cheyney,  Pa. 

There    Will   Be   No   Summer   School  for   1922 
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THE  WORLD   AND   US 

OW  Warren  Harding,  after  his 
categorical  promise  to  free 
Haiti,  can  sit  in  the  White 
House  silent  and  limp  while 
Russell  and  Mcllhenny  rape  this  little 
helpless  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  passes  our  com- 
prehension. Can  he  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  call  uttered  so  clearly  yester- 
day? 


fall  and  hope  and  cry  with  the  weath- 
er.   Why  should  we  fear  to  talk  of  it? 


Our  little  brown  brothers  of  the 
Philippines  still  ask  in  vain  for  free- 
dom. One  would  think  that  a  country 
so  bent  on  racial  antipathies  and  se- 
gregations as  we,  would  hasten  to  as- 
sure the  Darker  World  that  we  mean 
what  we  say,  by  letting  the  Philip- 
pines and  Haiti  and  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  go  if  they  want  to  go,  and  be 
by  themselves  and  live  untouched  by 
white  prejudice.  But  no!  We  wan- 
der the  world  seeking  colored  com- 
panions and  hugging  them  to  us  de- 
spite their  struggles.  And  for  that 
reason  we  who  are  inside  stay  here. 
Not  because  we  like  it  particularly, 
but  because  it's  safer  inside  a  beast 
and  next  his  vitals  than  outside  and 
under  his  hands  and  feet. 


Again  the  never  ending  miracle  of 
the  year  bursts  in  pale  yellows  and 
crimsons  and  the  faint  feel  of  heat. 
But  no — I  talk  of  New  York.  Already 
in  New  Orleans  summer  is  blushing 
crimson  and  gold.  Already  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  cold  fall  winds 
are  blowing,  and  snow  is  flying  in 
Australia.  But  everywhere  it  is 
miraculous,  everywhere,  men  rise  and 


Still  Ireland  bleeds.  We  afar  can 
scarcely  discern  her  green  and  poig- 
nant beauty  beneath  the  mists  and 
fogs  of  politicians  and  press  report- 
ers. But  one  thing,  which  we  do  not 
need  to  see,  is  exemplified  in  this  un- 
happy broil:  the  deep  distrust  of 
England  by  the  masses  of  the  hurt 
and  disinherited,  the  world  round ; 
the  hatred  of  the  Irish  for  a  land  that 
has  fooled  them  so  long  that  they  fear 
her  most  bringing  gifts ;  the  mounting 
hatred  of  the  Indians  at  her  persist- 
ent blundering;  the  smouldering  dis- 
trust of  Egypt  at  her  double  dealing — 

"Milton !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at 
this  hour : 

"England  hath  need  of  thee!" 


Coal — it  is  not  manufactured,  it  is 
a  gift  of  God.  It  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple and  it  is  monopolized  by  private 
corporations.  It  is  not  yet  scarce 
but  it  is  made  artificially  scarce  so 
as  to  raise  prices.  The  price  paid 
by  the  public  and  the  quantity  used 
could  afford  a  living  wage  to  miners 
and  steady  employment  to  permanent 
and  large  groups  of  workers.  As  it 
is,  more  mines  are  opened  than  are 
needed  and  in  these  mines  men  are 
kept  at  work  on  part  time,  so  that 
when  the  demand  for  coal  is  highest 
all  may  work,  and  when  it  is  lowest, 
some  may  starve.  And  this  is  done 
to  support  with  high  profits  the  larg- 
est number  of  coal  operators. 


Of  all  states  in  the  United  States. 
West   Virginia   is   the   most   glaring 
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example  of  the  ruthless  exploitation 
of  a  group  of  people  by  great  and 
soulless  corporations.  The  great  coal 
and  iron  and  steel  companies  center- 
ing in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
With  their  stock  owned  by  good  and 
simple  Quaker  folk  who  preach  sweet- 
ness and  light,  and  their  policies  dic- 
tated by  metal-hearted  bandits,  own 
West  Virginia.  They  direct  its  poli- 
tics, divide  its  income  and  drive  its 
workers,  and  the  only  audible  protest 
against  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  civilization  is  voiced  by 
a  few  miners  banded  together  to  es- 
cape compulsory  starvation.  And  we 
still  send  missionaries  to  China ! 


The  vaster  the  body  the  mightier 
the  travail  of  a  soul  in  torment.  China 
is  still  in  chains,  still  in  the  throes  of 
civil  murder,  still  seeking  to  give  birth 
to  a  great  modern  free  state.  Europe 
is  lending  no  effective  help  but  lies 
ready  to  pounce  at  any  dawning  of 
death.  The  soul  of  Japan  is  appar- 
ently incapable  or  perhaps  unable  to 
reach  across  the  prejudice  of  cen- 
turies and  heal  the  wound  that  divides 
the  mightiest  of  human  races.  And 
yet  where  there  is  Pain  there  is  Life, 
and  it  is  unsatisfied  striving  that 
keeps  evil  forever  uneasy  and  inse- 
cure. 


Grant  was  a  failure — the  victim  of 
thieves,  the  delight  of  politicians,  the 
despair  of  statesmen.  And  yet,  with 
all  this,  we  might  without  Grant  have 
had  Negro  slavery  still  with  us  in 
worse  form  than  it  still  exists. 


Ulysses  Simpson  Grant,  born  100 
years  since,  was  no  genius.  He  was 
a  dogged  plodder  of  medium  intelli- 
gence and  with  no  particular  ideals. 
He  won  a  war  methodically,  doggedly 
with  horrible  spilling  of  blood  and 
mangling  of  flesh,  without  conception 
of  sorrow  and  pain,  and  with  eye  sin- 
gle to  victory.  He  neither  liked  nor 
despised  Negroes  and  would  probably 
have  defended  slavery  as  brutally  as 
he  destroyed  it,  if  he  had  been  in  Lee's 
shoes;  just  as  Lee,  in  his,  would  have 
fought  for  freedom.    As  a  President, 


There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  Russians  have  made  a  good  ap- 
pearance at  Genoa.  Their  demand 
for  recognition  as  a  de  jure  govern- 
ment was  logically  inevitable  and  un- 
answerable. Their  initial  offer  to  re- 
duce the  military  forces  so  as  to  les- 
sen France's  excuse  for  a  great  army 
was  not  only  delicious  but  fair ;  their 
treaty  with  Germany  was  reasonable 
within  itself  and  no  one's  else  busi- 
ness; their  offer  to  assume  pre-war 
debt  incurred  by  a  Czar  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enslaving  the  mass  of  Rus- 
sians was  generous;  and  their  desire 
for  a  loan  parallels  the  desire  of  near- 
ly every  other  nation  .  The  world  still 
has  a  right  to  doubt  the  ability  of  the 
Bolsheviki  to  conduct,  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  industry  and  government 
by  democratic  political  methods,  or 
even  by  oligarchy  for  the  benefit  of 
the  masses ;  but  it  has  no  earthly  right 
to  question  the  legality  of  a  govern- 
ment to  sequester  private  property 
and  manage  commercial  enterprises. 
We  ourselves  are  doing  business  as 
expressmen,  farmers,  manufacturers, 
bankers,  miners  and  weather  proph- 
ets. The  Bolsheviki  may  be  dreamers, 
but  they  are  not  fools. 


Last  night  I  sat  in  Utopia  and  saw 
Egypt  and  India,  Africa  and  the  South 
Seas  parade  in  the  sleek  sweet  splen- 
dor of  Parisian  finery  made  and 
planned  in  High  Harlem.  It  was  a 
lovely  sight — such  a  poem  as  only 
colored  New  York  can  do,  and  do  it 
carelessly,  laughingly,  perfectly,  bath- 
ing in  light  and  music. 
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WHITE  CHARITY 
HROUGHOUT  t  h  e  United 
States  are  numberless  charities 
—schools,  homes,  hospitals  and 
orphanages, — supported  wholly 
or  in  part  by  white  donors  .for  the 
benefit  of  Negroes.  As  the  Negroes 
have  accumulated  more  means  and 
become  more  self-assertive,  the  ten- 
dency has  been  for  white  givers  to 
reduce  their  gifts  or  discontinue  their 
interest  entirely,  putting  many  wor- 
thy and  useful,  indeed  indispensable, 
institutions  in  grave  distress. 

The  motives  for  this  withdrawal  of 
help  are  various :  many  charitable 
folk  have  been  left  straitened  by 
the  war  and  the  new  rich  have  not 
learned  charity.  Other  folks  think 
that  Negroes  are  now  rich  enough  to 
help  themselves;  while  not  a  few 
others  resent  the  Negroes'  new  tone 
and  demands  so  deeply  that  they  say : 
Very  well,  help  yourselves  and  make 
no  more  appeals  to  us ! 

These  last  two  classes  are  ill-ad- 
vised. The  Negro  is  still  a  poor,  a 
very  poor  group  and  cannot  support 
the  social  reform  and  eleemosynary 
work  which  he  needs  for  social  uplift. 
Moreover  his  great  bond  to  the  rich 
and  powerful  has  been  their  charity — • 
if  they  break  this  bond  they  break  the 
last  tie  that  holds  him  in  leash.  This 
may  be  best  in  time,  but  for  them  is 
it  wise  now?  Is  it  wise  for  white 
folk  to  forget  that  no  amount  of  alms- 
giving on  their  part  will  half  repay 
the  300  years  of  unpaid  toil  and  the 
fifty  years  of  serfdom  by  which  the 
black  man  has  piled  up  wealth  and 
comfort  for  white  America? 

It  would  be  a  wiser  and  more  far- 
sighted  attitude  today  for  white 
America  to  insist  on  paying  back  this 
debt  which  they  owe  to  black  America 
as  a  privilege — as  a  great  peace-of- 
fering for  wrong — rather  than  petu- 
lantly to  vent  their  spleen  on  the  sick. 
the  degraded  and  the  young  for  the 
growing  self-assertion  of  the  well,  the 
risen  and  the  old. 


On  our  part  the  way  is  clear:  the 
sooner  we  rise  above  charity,  the 
sooner  we  shall  be  free. 

THE  TABOO   OF  METHUSELAH 


WO  plays  have  been  running  in 
New  York,  widely  different 
and  yet  connected.  Shaw's  Me- 
thuselah cycle  is  a  bold  cri- 
tique of  evolution  and  man :  keen,  fan- 
tastic, tremendous  ;  wherein  are  treat- 
ed the  problems  of  short  life,  politi- 
cians without  principles,  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  war  and  immortality. 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  five  parts,  in 
part  three,  there  is  a  picture  of  the 
year  2170  A.D.,  with  a  republic  in 
England  ruled  by  Chinese  and  Ne- 
groes, with  a  colored  woman  as  Min- 
ister of  Health  to  whom  the  white 
President,  Burge-Lubin,  is  making 
desperate  love. 

And  now  the  Taboo:  we  have 
searched  the  reviews  of  New  York 
critics  in  vain  to  find  the  slightest 
allusion  to  this  incident.  Mind  you, 
the  greatest  dramatic  effort  of  the 
year  with  no  or  almost  no  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  G.  B.  S.  predicts  the 
salvation  of  the  world  through  the 
mulatto ! 

Why  this  Taboo?  Because  the 
white  world  fears  discussion ;  it  fears 
even  imagination  or  fantastic  artistry 
on  this  race  problem.  For  this  rea- 
son Mary  Hoyt  Wiborg's  great  play 
''Taboo"  also  spoke  to  deaf  hearts  in 
New  York.  To  be  sure  it  was,  as 
critics  complained,  somewhat  obscure 
in  plot.  But  to  us  that  sit  within  the 
veil  it  was  clear.  It  was  a  tale  of 
some  far-off  curse  of  mixed  blood, 
descending  on  a  little  golden-haired 
Louisiana  white  child  and  making 
him  abnormal  and  dumb.  But  around 
this  unpleasant  and  untrue  theme  was 
woven  a  splendid  fantasy  of  witchery 
and  dark  religious  rites,  of  a  great 
dream-Africa  clothed  in  brilliant 
splendor  and  of  the  romance  and 
tragedy  of  the  old  slave  South. 
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But  it  all  fell  on  deaf  ears.  First 
because  white  and  black  actors  played 
together  in  it  and  played  exceedingly 
well,  and  this  is  "Social  Equality". 
But  also  because  the  audience  had 
been  taught  to  regard  Negro  witch- 
craft as  funny  minstrel  stuff  and  not 
as  crimson  tragedy.  They  could  not 
understand  "What  it  was  all  about". 
To  them  the  new  art  was  Taboo. 

CAN   YOU  HELP? 

Aux  Cayes, 
'     Republique  d'Haiti. 

The  Editor  of  The  Crisis  : 

I?ilLEASE    for£ive    tne    liberty 

j$  jjj  which  a  comparative  stranger 

takes  in  approaching  you.     I 

am  a  West  Indian  from  Gra- 


nada, B.  W.  I.  In  the  summer  of  1921 
I,  having  left  my  island  home  with 
the  aim  of  seking  employment  in 
Cuba  to  help  my  poor  mother  and 
three  sisters,  my  father  who  was  a 
well-to-do  man  died  in  1921,  and  with 
him  his  whole  belongings.  I  was 
forced  to  leave  school,  aged  18,  to 
work  and  support  my  mother  and  sis- 
ters aged  from  4  to  12  respectively, 
but  being  unfortunate  never  got  to 
Cuba.  A  whole  two  days'  storm  off 
the  coast  of  Haiti  forced  us  to  ask 
for  rescue  and  on  the  third  day,  when 
we  expected  all  was  over,  we  was  glad- 
dened by  being  rescued  by  a  Haitian 
boat  and  was  landed  here  in  the  month 
of  April  last.  We  was  given  no  help 
by  the  English  Consul  and  was  com- 
pelled to  take  up  the  only  job  that 
the  island  can  give,  laboring  at  one 
gourde  per  day,  value  20  cents  Ameri- 
can currency ;  with  this  one  must  ob- 
tain everything.  I  was  always  ex- 
pecting something  would  turn  up,  but 
things  have  gone  to  worse  and  noth- 
ing to  be  got  to  do.  My  boots  are  all 
gone  and  the  hopes  of  leaving  here  has 
fled,  a  storm  having  passed  over 
Granada  in  September  last  with  the 
result  of  my  mother's  house  blown 
down  and  now  she  is  laid  down  with 


paralysis  of  one  arm  and  there  is  none 
to  help,  I  being  the  oldest,  and  she  is 
every'  month  expecting  something, 
something  that  wouldn't  reach  her. 
I  was  taking  a  course  of  lessons  with 
the  I.  C.  S.  in  civil  engineering.  I 
had  to  drop  it  on  account  of  not  being 
able  to  work  for  enough  to  help  her 
and  to  pursue  my  course  of  lessons. 
While  I  beg  the  liberty  to  await  your 
solicited  help,  I  am,  sir,  obediently, 
John  Francique. 
P.  s.— There  is  a  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  here  and  even  a  5-cent  stamp 
can  be  exchanged. 

CATHOLIC  PRIESTS 

Dear  Sir : 

HE  April  Crisis  has  an  edito- 
rial which  ends  by  asking 
whether  the  present  Pope  will 
see  to  it  that  Negro  priests  are 
cidained.  To  me  this  is  a  tremendous 
question  for  which  I  have  agitated. 
By  what  right  can  Negro  priests  be 
excluded?  Could  you  not  write  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  Pius  XI?  He  speaks 
English  and  French  fluently.  He  does 
not  know  of  this  abuse.  God  bless 
you. 

Raymond  Vernicourt, 

Catholic  Priest. 
P.  S. — Do  not  drop  this  great  ques- 
tion, be  fearless,  many  priests  will  be 
with  you. 

AN  INSTITUTE  OF  NEGRO  LITERATURE 
AND  ART 

E  need  a  periodical  gather- 
ing of  Negro  artists  and 
writers  in  some  central 
meeting-place.  A  summer- 
time assembling  in  or  near  New  York 
might  be  best. 

Such  an  annual  gathering  might: 

1 .  Establish   personal   acquaintance- 

ships 

2 .  Study  literature  and  art 

3 .  Collect  materials 

4 .  Study  methods 

5.  Establish  canons  of  taste 

6.  Criticize  results 

7.  Visit  libraries  and  museums 
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All  this  might  be  done  with  a  mini- 
mum of  organization  and  with  little 
money.  Indeed  an  example  of  sim- 
plicity, poverty  and  joy  in  creation 
and  fellowship  might  be  made. 

Those  to  whom  this  idea  appeals 
are  asked  to  write  the  editor. 


SIDNEY 

IDNEY  De  La  RUE,  a  white 
man,  filed  application  for  an 
accountant's  position  in  Wash- 
ington  saying  that  he  would 


"consider  $3,500  or  more"  as  a  salary. 
The  Commissioner  was  anxious  to 
favor  Mr.  De  La  Rue  for  various  rea- 
sons; but  insufficiency  of  experience 
and  lack  of  qualifications  compelled 
the  Chief  Economist,  Dr.  W.  H.  S. 
Stevens,  to  offer  Mr.  De  La  Rue  only 
a  position  as  junior  accountant  at 
$1,200-$1,800.  This  he  refused.  But— 
The  Commissioner  recommended 
Mr.  De  La  Rue  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Hughes'  colleagues  sent 
him  to  Liberia  as  Agent  of  the  Audi- 
tor of  the  State  Department.  We  al- 
ways select  our  best  to  uplift  Africa ! 

ATTENTION!      AIM! 


■p^wHIS  coming  November,  thirty- 
wTM  I  three  Senators  are  to  be  elect- 
I  W  ed.  So  far  as  we  know  at 
I^mI  present,  only  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors whose  terms  expire  will  not  stand 
for  re-election.  What  we  must  do  is 
to  bring  more  pressure,  friendly,  yet 
firm,  on  Republican  Senators,  letting 
them  know  that  they  cannot  expect 
Negro  votes  unless  they  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  pass  the  Anti- 
Lynching  Bill.  Nail  them  to  that  one 
issue. 

Send  a  telegram  or  letter  to  your 
Republican  Senators  calling  attention 
to  the  following  facts: 
1.   The  Republican  Party  platform, 
adopted  June  19,  1920,  pledged  it- 
self     to      Congressional      action 
against  lynching  in  these  words: 
"We  urge  Congress  to  consider  the 
most  effective  means  to  end  lynch- 


ing in  this  country  which  contin- 
ues to  be  a  terrible  blot  on  Ameri- 
can civilization." 

2 .  President  Harding  in  his  first  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  on  April  12, 
1921,  further  solemnly  pledged  the 
Administration  to  end  lynching 
by  saying : 

"Congress  ought  to  ivipe  the  stain 
of  barbaric  lynching  from  the  ban- 
ners of  a  free  and  orderly  repre- 
sentative democracy." 

3.  The  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  26,  1922,  passed  the  Dyer 

Anti-Lynching  Bill  by  a  vote  of 
230  to  *119. 

4 .  The  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  Harry  M.  Daugher- 
ty.  has  declared  the  Dyer  Bill  con- 
stitutional. 

Emphasize  these  facts  upon  both 
Senators,  telling  them  that  every  col- 
ored voter  in  the  State  is  looking  to 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  to  pass 
the  Bill,  thus  carrying  out  the  plat- 
form pledge  of  the  party  and  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  specific  re- 
quest of  the  President,  Let  them 
know  that  colored  voters  can  do 
nothing  less  than  hold  the  Republican 
Party  to  blame  if  the  bill  is  not  acted 
upon  or  is  defeated.  Make  your  let- 
ters specific.  Let  the  tone  be  courte- 
ous, but  firm  and  unequivocal. 

Take  Michigan,  for  example :  Sena- 
tor Charles  E.  Townsend  is  up  for 
re-election.  He  has  openly  put  him- 
self on  record  as  favoring  the  Dyer 
Anti-Lynching  bill.  He  is  opposed  by 
Congressman  Patrick  J.  Kelley,  the 
only  Michigan  representative  who 
voted  against  the  Dyer  Bill.  Kelley  is 
"progressive,"  "new  thought"  and  all 
that,  but,  Michigan  Negroes,  VOTE 
FOR  TOWNSEND! 

Moreover  do  not  forget  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  North  and  South; 
remind  them  gently  but  clearly  that 
it  would  be  very  poor  politics  to  let 
the  world  assume  that  the  Democratic 
Party  is  the  party  of  lynchers.    Sug- 
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gest  that  the  way  to  split  the  North- 
ern Negro  vote  is  to  pass  the  Dyer 
Bill  with  or  without  their  Republican 
colleagues'  help. 

When  you  have  done  what  is  out- 
lined above,  get  other  organizations 
and  individuals,  particularly  political 
organizations,  to  send  similar  mes- 
sages. The  situation  is  serious !  Act 
now!  We  have  got  to  put  this  over 
and  we  can  do  it  only  through  united 
effort  and  acton. 

HAITI 


VER  two  years  ago,  James 
Weldon  Johnson  and  Herbert 
J.  Seligmann  from  the  execu- 
tive offices  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  went  to  Haiti  to  investi- 
gate American  control.  They  re- 
turned and  denounced  the  situat:on 
there,  showing  that  over  three  thou- 
sand natives  had  been  killed  and  that 
the  United  States  had  forced  its  con- 
trol on  an  independent  people  against 
their  will  without  adequate  cause. 

At  first  there  was  vigorous  denial, 
then  finally  most  of  the  facts  were 
admitted.  Mr.  Johnson  then  went  to 
Warren  Harding,  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  secured  his  interest 
in  Haiti.  He  stated  categorically  be- 
fore election  that  he  would  not  be  a 
party  to  "forcing  a  constitution  upon 
a  helpless  people  against  their  will." 

When  the  Administration  took  of- 
fice, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  rushed 
to  Haiti  and  after  perfunctory  inves- 
tigation, practically  announced  that 
the  Republicans  proposed  to  take  over 
the  work  of  the  Democrats  and  rule 
the  colored  republic  for  the  benefit  of 
the  National  City  Bank  and  other 
large  corporations. 

Indignation  rose  high  and  Haiti 
sent  a  delegation  here  which  made 
categorical  and  explicit  protests.  A 
Senate  committee  was  appointed  with 
Medill  McCormick  at  its  head.    This 


committee  has  done  everything  in  its 
power  to  distort  ^he  truth,  whitewash 
the  situation  and  ease  it  out  of  public 
notice.  //  ever  a  Senator  deserved 
defeat  for  betrayal  of  the  Negro  race, 
Medill  McCormick  is  that  man. 

Despite  his  efforts,  however,  the 
question  has  pushed  itself  forward 
again  and  now  twenty-four  lawyers 
including  some  of  the  greatest  names 
of  the  bar  have  appealed  to  Washing- 
ton against  the  infamy  of  our  pres- 
ence in  Haiti  and  demanded  the  im- 
mediate abrogation  of  the  so-called 
treaty  of  1919,  legal  elections  and  a 
new  treaty  on  mutually  satisfactory 
lines. 

SELF-HELP 

[E  Jews  of  America  were 
asked  last  September  to  raise 
$14,000,000  to  save  their  peo- 
ple from  starvation  in  Russia 
and  the  East.  Seven  months  later 
they  had  raised  $18,000,000  and  eight- 
ninths  of  this  was  in  cash. 

And  this  was  not  all  the  gift  of 
the  rich  either.  The  pennies  of  the 
poor  swelled  these  millions  and  the 
single  dollars  of  the  workers. 

This  is  self-help.  This  is  a  lesson 
and  a  vivid  lesson  to  black  folk. 

PATENTS 

[HOSE  who  would  reform  eco- 
nomic society  should  not  for- 
get patents.  Under  our  pres- 
ent laws  the  discoverer  may 
die  of  starvation  while  the  rich  mo- 
nopolist who  has  bought  his  patent  for 
a  song  bleeds  the  nation  with  guar- 
anteed special  privilege  for  14  years. 
One  little  law  making  patent  rights 
personal  and  inalienable  might  easily 
do  more  than  a  whole  revolution. 
Who  would  develop  patents  under 
such  restrictions?  Those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  patentee  decently. 
Surely  there  are  a  few  such  Captains 
of  Industry. 


THE  NEGRO  IN  DRAMA 


Rollin  Lynde  Hartt 


ID  ECAUSE  she  has  been  an  actress  and 
is  now  writing  pageants  and  little  plays, 
I  asked  Mrs.  Hartt  to  share  my  study  of  the 
Negro  in  Drama.  So  these  impressions 
are  not  a  reporter's  merely,  nor  at  all  a  pro- 
fessional critic's;  I  saw  through  the  eyes  of 
an  artist,  and  if  an  artist  may  perhaps  be 
a  trifle  too  generous  when  appraising  the 
genius  of  fellow-craftsmen — at  the  moment, 
that  is — pray  note  that  some  little  time  has 
gone  by  since  we  saw  Gilpin  in  "The  Em- 
peror Jones",  and  went  to  an  astonishing 
matinee  at  the  Negro  theatre  in  Harlem, 
and  chatted  with  Negro  players,  Negro 
scenario  writers,  and  Negro  moving  picture 
producers  in  their  Dressing-Room  Club  at 
the  Harlem  Community  House  established 
by  Community  Service.  Yesterday — calmly 
I  think — we  reviewed  our  exploits. 

Every  theatre-loving  New  Yorker — and 
every  theatre-loving  sojourner  in  New  York 
■ — -knows  the  "Emperor  Jones",  black  scape- 
grace lording  it  over  a  West  Indian  island 
"not  yet  self-determined  by  American  ma- 
rines". During  the  opening  scene,  revo- 
lution breaks  out.  From  then  on,  we  see 
the  Emperor  fleeing.  Solitary.  At  night. 
Through  the  forest.  Far  away,  a  tom-tom 
reveals  where  his  enemies  are  preparing 
the  silver  bullet  which,  as  he  has  boasted, 
alone  can  kill  him.  He  is  visited  by  awful 
"hants".  A  bravo  at  first,  he  becomes 
more  and  more  horror-stricken.  Finally, 
he  shoots  himself.  The  play  is  practically 
all  Gilpin.  Gilpin  soliloquizing.  On  a  stage 
nearly  dark. 

Mr.  Robert  Bridges  remarked  to  me  th^ 
other  day,  "I'd  hate  to  see  a  white  raari 
try  it.  Salvini  might  have  succeeded.  No 
living  white  man  could."  To  the  actress, 
Gilpin  is  amazing:  "Never  before  in  my 
whole  experience  have  I  seen  an  actor  carry 
so  difficult  a  role.  He  was  forced  to  people 
the  stage  with  imaginary  characters.  If 
he  had  not  had  an  extraordinary  imagina- 
tion, you  would  never  have  felt  the  reality 
of  the  foes  who  filled  him  with  terror.  He 
lived  his  part,  in  absolute  sincerity;  there 
was  no  trick  of  technique  you  ever  caught 


him  at.  And  that  prayer  in  the  forest — 
that  agonized  prayer!  He  put  into  it  the 
complete  realization  of  what  he  was  saying 
as  an  artist,  and  as  a  human  being." 

It  takes  an  actress  fully  to  measure  the 
triumph.  "Soliloquy  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  a  player  can  handle;  every  Hamlet 
finds  this  the  great  test.  Yet  Gilpin  never 
made  you  nervous — you  never  felt  that  he 
was  having  a  hard  time  to  wade  ashore 
with  it.  And  he  'got  it  over'  in  the  dark — 
a  most  difficult  feat.  I  doubt  if  Salvini 
could  have  played  the  'Emperor'!  I  don't 
know  any  one  but  Gilpin  who  could.  Let 
alone  other  exactions,  what  a  strain  on  the 
voice!  The  average  actor  in  the  average 
cast  feels  that  strain,  though  it  is  shared 
by  anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty-five  people, 
so  that  each  gets  time  to  rest  his  voice. 
Gilpin  has  almost  none.  Yet  throughout 
the  play  it  responds  to  every  nuance  of  his 
thought." 

A  modest  genius  is  Gilpin.  Invited  to  the 
actors'  banquet,  he  came  with  the  inten- 
tion of  not  staying.  Interviewed  by  news- 
paper men,  he  declared  in  effect,  "Many  a 
Negro  could  play  the  'Emperor' ",  and  later 
on,  in  the  Dressing-Room  Club  down  under 
the  establishment,  a  Negro  said  to  us:  "We 
have  a  lot  of  Gilpins."  But  it  was  in  none 
too  expectant  a  mood  that  we  visited  the 
Lafayette  Theatre  in  Seventh  Avenue  near 
131st  Street,  .Harlem.  The  more  fools  we. 
Prepared  for  crude  melodrama,  we  found — - 
but  first  to  describe  the  theatre. 

It  is  a  spacious  affair,  handsome  and 
scrupulously  cared  for.  Posters  outside  an- 
nounced the  Lafayette  Players  (stock  com- 
pany, all  black)  in  "The  Love  of  Choo 
Chin".  With  charming  courtesy,  a  colored 
girl  sells  tickets.  A  mannerly  girl  usher, 
wearing  Chinese  dress  in  honor  of  Choo 
Chin,  showed  us  to  our  box.  The  orchestra 
(colored)  consisted  entirely  of  young  wo- 
men. On  the  drop  curtain,  cheerful  nymphs 
(colored)  disported  themselves  in  a  famil- 
iar enough  drop-curtain  Eclogue.  The 
audience  (all  black)  was  remarkable  chief- 
ly for  its  air  of  very  pleasing  refinement. 
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What  wonder?  Among  the  150,000  Negroes 
in  Harlem,  university  graduates  abound. 

"The  Love  of  Choo  Chin"  is  a  play  within 
a  play.  The  Prologue  introduces  a  rich 
American  just  back  from  China.  To  an 
old  crony  of  his,  he  relates  his  adventures. 
Yes,  there  was  a  girl.  The  drama  itself 
tells  the  story  our  hero  tells  his  friend — 
how  he  fell  in  love  with  Choo  Chin;  how 
Choo  Chin  rejected  him  in  order  to  marry 
an  odious  Celestial,  who,  otherwise,  would 
take  her  father's  life;  and  how  the  detesta- 
ble alliance  was  happily  forestalled — hap- 
pily indeed,  as  it  turned  out  that  Choo  Chin 
was  really  the  daughter  of  Americans  slain 
during  the  Boxer  Uprising.  The  Epilogue 
resumes  the  confidences  between  our  hero 
and  his  friend.  Finally  enters  the  girl  in 
American  dress.  So  the  hero  presents  his 
bride,  and  all  ends  sweetly. 

It  is  a  pretty  play.  We  were  told  after- 
ward that  only  the  huge  popularity  of  "East 
is  West"  prevented  its  becoming  a  tip-top 
Broadway  success.  The  Lafayette  Players 
staged  it  splendidly,  with  elaborate  scenery, 
correct  costuming,  careful  stage  direction, 
and  an  exercise  of  fine  artistic  conscience 
throughout.  "I  never  saw  a  better  perform- 
ance by  a  stock  company  anywhere,"  re- 
marked the  lady  at  my  side.  "What  dig- 
nity and  sincerity  in  the  entire  cast!" 

However,  it  was  at  one  point  quite  up- 
roariously amusing — to  us.  White  folks  can 
black  up,  but  black  folks  can't  white  up, 
and  the  rich  American  traveller  was  un- 
equivocally a  Negro.  We  could  forget  that. 
We  could  not  forget,  however,  that  his  Eng- 
lish butler,  who  dropped  his  h's,  was  also  a 
Negro.  Oh,  a  lovely  Negro!  Black!  This, 
as  Hashimura  Togo  would  say,  was  "very 
tough  projectile  for  white  folks  to  chew", 
though  the  audience  took  it  beautifully,  and 
there  is  now  and  then  a  much  more  hila- 
rious absurdity  on  our  own  stage — to  wit,  an 
Englishman  attempting  Negro  dialect. 

Except  as  regards  color,  that  black  man 
played  the  English  butler  to  perfection. 
With  your  eyes  shut,  you  would  have  been 
completely  deceived,  so  imitative  is  the  Ne- 
gro voice.  To  be  sure,  we  noticed  once  or 
twice  on  the  part  of  other  performers  a 
tendency  to  lapse  into  Afro-American.  Once 
or  twice  only.  Faultless  diction  was  the 
rule.  And  such  deep,  rich  voices!  How 
flexible!     How  carrying  and  enduring!  Said 


Mrs.  Hartt,  "If  a  white  player  had  any  one 
of  those  voices,  he'd  be  made!" 

She  was  especially  delighted  with  Evelyn 
Ellis,  the  leading  lady,  and  praised  "her 
wide  and  unusual  range  of  talent,  her  ability 
to  play  an  emotional  role  coupled  with  a 
charming  sense  of  comedy;  her  absolute 
control  of  her  body;  her  gesture;  her  voice, 
in  its  delicate  modulations;  her  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  poetic  lines  of  the 
play.  Throughout  the  entire  performance 
I  failed  to  detect  one  instance  of  false  read- 
ing." And  before  the  second  act  was  over, 
she  said,  "I'm  going  to  write  to  her". 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  meet  her?"  I  asked. 
"I  think  it  might  be  managed." 

During  an  entre-acte,  I  stepped  to  the 
rear  of  the  house,  and  said  to  one  of  the 
ushers,  "The  lady  in  the  box  with  me  was 
formerly  Miss  Helen  Harrington,  of  the  Co- 
burn  Players.  Could  you  arrange  for  her 
to  meet  Miss  Ellis?" 

The  little  usher  went  behind  the  scenes, 
and  returned,  presently,  with  word  that 
Miss  Ellis  would  come  to  our  box  after  the 
performance. 

See  how  bur  mood  had  changed.  In  a 
Negro  theatre,  we  had  no  longer  a  sensa- 
tion of  being  among  people  of  an  alien 
race — perhaps  because  art  knows  no  color 
line,  perhaps  also  because  the  audience, 
black  outwardly,  seemed  white  inwardly, 
and,  without  overdoing  the  matter,  respond- 
ed appreciatively  to  nobility  of  phrase  and 
sentiment,  as  well  as  to  humor,  in  a  most 
exquisite  drama. 

When  Miss  Ellis  came  to  us,  she  stood 
at  the  curtained  doorway  of  our  box,  and 
consequently  the  white  actress  turned  her 
back  to  me  while  talking  with  the  colored 
actress.  I  overheard  only  this — Miss  Ellis 
saying,  "Oh,  you  don't  know  how  much 
that  means  to  me!" 

Out  in  Seventh  Avenue,  afterward,  I 
asked,  "What  did  you  say  to  that  colored 
girl?" 

"I  said,  'Miss  Ellis,  you  are  a  very  great 
artist.'  " 

And  so  she  is.  Some  day  a  dramatist 
with  enough  genius  will  write  a  play  about 
an  octoroon,  and  a  manager  with  enough 
genius  will  give  Evelyn  Ellis  the  leading 
rote.     There'll  be  a  fortune  in  it. 

On  our  way  home,  the  white  actresis  said, 
"I  want  to  cry."     It  was  a  mood  I  could 
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perfectly  understand.  All  that  talent,  all 
that  refinement,  all  that  charm,  and — 
colored!  I  had  been  in  the  same  mood,  once, 
after  an  hour  with  Miss  Helen  Keller;  came 
away  saying  to  myself,  not,  "How  mag- 
nificent that  a  creature  born  blind  and  deaf 
has  achieved  such  a  triumph!"  but  instead, 
"How  tragical  that  a  splendid,  beautiful, 
gifted  woman — so  radiant  and  sweet— must 
endure  such  limitations!"  Which  was  of 
course  quite  the  wrong  point  of  view,  as 
regards  Miss  Keller.  By  and  by,  it  will  be 
the  wrong  point  of  view  as  regards  Miss 
Ellis.  Shut  out  from  our  world,  the  Ne- 
groes are  fast  making  a  world  of  their  own. 
It  holds  great  promise.  Who  knows  but 
that  it  may  one  day  equal  ours?  When  that 
day  arrives,  what  honor  will  crown  the  Ne- 
groes who,  despite  hardships  that  would 
break  the  spirit  of  a  less  forgiving  race, 
have  promoted  the  growth  of  artistic  sen- 
sibility among  their  people! 

In  the  upper  Seventh  Avenue  district, 
Community  Service  started  the  Harlem 
Community  House  to  foster  Negro  jollity 
and  Negro  genius.  Gilpin  used  to  come 
there  to  hobnob  with  Negro  actors.  In  the 
Dressing-Room  Club,  a  page  about  Gilpin 
from  a  Sunday  paper  adorned  the  bulletin 
board,  when  I  was  there.  A  framed  photo- 
graph of  members  of  the  Drama  League  at 
their  banquet  showed  Gilpin  among  them. 
In  a  kind  of  an  office,  Marian  S.  Nicholas 
was  devoting  her  spare  moments  to  col- 
laborating with  Leigh  Whipple  upon  scen- 
arios. Upstairs,  P.  A.  McDougall  conducted 
a  dramatic  school.  After  an  evening  in  that 
center  of  creative,  as  well  as  interpretative, 
activity,  Mrs.  Hartt  remarked,  "Nothing 
in  all  my  life  has  beei?  so  interesting  as  this 
experience  of  discussing  the  drama  with  in- 
tellectual Negroes."  And  with  charmingly 
courteous  Negroes,  I  may  add.  When  we 
entered  the  Dressing-Room  Club,  a  group  of 
Negro  actors  were  seated  about  a  table 
playing  cards.    Instantly,  every  man  rose. 

There  is  a  lot  to  talk  about  in  such  a 
group.  Gilpin  is  now  on  the  road.  Here  in 
New  York  it  is  reported  that  his  manager 
has  in  hand  a  musical  comedy,  "Nobody 
Knows",  with  a  cast  of  thirty  Negroes, 
among  them  Creamer  and  Layton,  the  song 
writers.  Not  long  ago  the  Colored  Players' 
Guild  of  New  York  presented  "The  Niche", 
by  Dora  Norman,  and  "The  Pitfalls  of  Ap- 


pearance", by  G.  A.  Woods.  Both  writers 
are  members  of  the  Guild.  "Put  and  Take", 
a  Negro  revue,  ran  for  several  months  in 
New  York.  "Shuffle  Along"  still  occupies 
the  Music  Hall  on  63rd  Street.  Negro  stu- 
dents at  Moorehouse  College,  Atlanta,  re- 
cently presented  "Hamlet".  And  at  the 
time  we  visited  the  Community  House,  pupils 
of  its  dramatic  school  were  rehearsing  a 
pageant.    We  begged  to  look  in  on  them. 

Having  carried  the  leading  role  in  Percy 
MacKaye's  Gloucester  pageant,  "The  Can- 
terbury Pilgrims",  and  having  written  pa- 
geants of  her  own,  Mrs.  Hartt  is  a  trained 
critic  in  such  matters.  As  the  teacher  ex- 
plained his  pageant  (he  had  created  it,  him- 
self) ,  I  wondered  what  she  would  say.  What 
she  did  say  was,  "Excellent!  The  real 
thing — pure  pageantry,  conceived  with  a  fine 
handling  of  symbolism,  and  a  sincere  and 
lovely  reaching  out  for  beauty."  The  au- 
thor, by  the  way,  is  a  devoted  student  of 
Keats.  As  for  his  pupils — young  girls  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  old — they  showed 
"an  unusual  reverence  for  art.  More,  in- 
deed, than  is  common  among  white  students. 
Nobody  giggled.  On  the  whole,  it  was  as 
creditable  a  performance  as  you  will  find 
in  any  dramatic  school,  and  in  one  respect 
it  was  exceptional.  All  had  fine  voices." 
But  I  think  that  the  white  author  of  pa- 
geants was  especially  impressed  by  our  Ne- 
gro writer's  method — his  adoption  of  a 
poetic  theme  and  his  endeavor  to  elaborate 
it  with  scrupulous  consistency.  The  Negro 
mind  loves  simplicity,  directness,  the  domi- 
nance of  one  idea.  Its  aim  is  purposive — 
even  didactic. 

In  drama,  whether  for  stage  or  screen,  it 
is  not  content  with  mere  dramatic  genre- 
painting.  It  burns  to  say  something.  Down- 
stairs, Miss  Nicholas  read  us  the  scenario 
she  and  Leigh  Whipple  had  written.  The 
theme  was  reincarnation.  From  beginning 
to  end,  the  story  developed  that  theme.  An- 
other photonplay,  "The  Slacker",  written  by 
a  Negro,  and  produced  by  Negroes,  with 
Negro  actors,  for  Negro  audiences,  made 
loyalty  its  theme.  Shown  throughout  black 
America  during  the  War,  it  sought  to  offset 
German  propaganda  among  Negroes.  "Why 
fight  for  a  country  that  oppresses  you?" 
cried  German  agents.  Here  was  black 
America's  answer. 

In    the    Dressing-Room    Club    we    saw    a 
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gaudy  poster  advertising  that  film,  and  Ne- 
gro actors  are  prouder  of  it,  even,  than  of 
the  photographic  group  showing  Gilpin  at 
the  Drama  League's  banquet.  "The  Slacker" 
got  results — tangible,  measurable,  and  nobly 
patriotic.    They  glory  in  it. 

The  walls  of  the  Dressing-Room  Club 
were  covered  with  photographs.  Chrono- 
logically arranged,  they  would  have  illus- 
trated the  Afro-American's  progress  from 
mere  vaudeville  clowning  and  stage  min- 
strelsy upward  through  silent  drama  into 
the  realm  of  complete  and  finished  art.  The 
Negro  was  never  by  nature  a  buffoon.  He 
was  never  supremely  a  comedian.  White 
folks  blacked  up  are  always  funnier.  It  is 
in  serious  drama  that  he  has  come  into  his 
own.  And  it  is  in  serious  drama,  whether 
spoken  or  silent,  that  he  finds  himself  a 
power. 

Professor  Kerlin,  author  of  that  admira- 
ble book,  "The  Voice  of  the  Negro",  de- 
clares  that   the   real   leader   of   the   Negro 


race  today  is  the  Negro  press.  It  has  grown 
enormously.  The  literate  Negro  family  to- 
day takes  from  one  to  five  Negro  newspa- 
pers. But  what  of  the  illiterates?  Through- 
out black  America,  Negro  theatres  and  Ne- 
gro movie  houses  are  rapidly  multiplying, 
and  Negroes,  unable  to  read,  see  Negro  plays 
performed  by  Negroes  in  establishments 
owned  and  managed  by  negroes.  They  see 
Negro  films.  And  a  Negro  film  producer 
said  to  us  in  the  Dressing-Room  Club,  "I'm 
working  just  now  on  a  photoplay  called 
'Toussaint  L'Ouverture'.  It's  a  sermon.  If 
a  film  isn't  a  sermon,  I  don't  want  anything 
to  do  with  it."  Within  a  very  few  years, 
the  Negro  theatre  will  become  as  influen- 
tial as  the  Negro  press — more  influential, 
possibly.  If,  as  Professor  Kerlin  declares, 
the  Negro  has  "discovered  his  Fourth  Es- 
tate", he  has  also  discovered  his  Fifth.  It 
is  a  momentous  discovery,  coming  as  it  does 
when  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  Negro 
seems  determined  to  shape  his  own  career. 


AN  ORGANIZER  OF  OLD 


'^TO  account  of  the  Grand  United  Order  of 
^  Oddfellows  in  the  United  States  could 
be  complete  without  a  mention  of  Peter  Og- 
den.  As  it  happens  no  account  of  Peter 
Ogden  would  be  possible  without  mention  of 
the  Grand  United  Order  of  Oddfellows  for 
unfortunately  very  little  is  known  of  him 
save  his  connection  with  that  order.  But 
that  connection  was  of  a  nature  so  far- 
reaching  and  so  important  that  the  telling 
of  it  makes  an  interesting  story. 

As  far  back  as  1842  a  group  of  colored 
men  constituting  the  Philomathean  Literary 
and  Musical  Society  of  New  York  City  or- 
ganized a  new  association  whose  purpose 
was  to  gain  from  the  Independent  Order  of 
Oddfellows  a  dispensation  to  form  a  lodge. 
Ulysses  B.  Vidal,  James  Fields  and  other 
illustrious  members  of  this  organization 
waited  as  a  committee  on  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Independent  Order  an'd  preferred 
their  request. 

They  were  flatly  refused  and  refused 
without  a  doubt  on  account  of  color. 


Into  the  midst  of  these  negotiations  Peter 
Ogden-;— for  all  that  one  is  able  to  learn  of 
his  early  life — dropped  like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue.  He  was  already  at  this  date  a  man 
of  considerable  training,  apparently  self- 
taught,  and  he  had  added  to  this  the  experi- 
ence which  comes  from  having  frequently 
crossed  the  seas.  But  more  than  that  he 
was  a  man  of  decided  convictions  and  "noted 
for  his  earnestness  in  any  cause  he  under- 
took". In  some  way  ho  became  acquainted 
with  the  purpose  of  the  members  of  the 
Philomathean  Institute  and  from  the  out- 
set strove  to  influence  them  against  peti- 
tioning the  Independent  (American)  Order 
of  Oddfellows.  It  was  much  better,  he  as- 
sured them,  to  be  connected  with  England 
and  the  Grand  United  Order  and  to  enjoy 
thereby  the  benefits  accruing  from  associa- 
tion with  the  fountain-head.  He  himself  al- 
ready belonged  to  the  English  Order  through 
affiliation  with  Lodge  No.  448  in  Liverpool. 
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Upon   the  re- 
fusal of  the  In- 
dependent Order 
the  committee  of 
the    P  h  i  1  o  ma- 
thean     Institute 
deputized    Peter 
Ogden  to  negoti- 
ate with  his  Liv- 
erpool Lodge  for 
a     dispensation. 
The    Lodge    un- 
dertook    to     se- 
cure    this     and 
got      in      touch 
with    the    Com- 
mittee  of    Man- 
agement  at    the 
headquarters    in 
Leeds      who 
promptly  grant- 
ed  the   required 
d  i  s  p  e  nsation. 
Thus     was     es- 
tablished Philomathean  Lodge,  No.  646,  New 
York,  March  1,  1843.    Furthermore  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  authorized  Peter  Og- 
den,  destined   to  be    Grand   Master  of   tho 
Philomathean  Lodge,  to  act  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  America  and  in  this  capacity  to 
take  charge  of  all  matters  there  pertaining 
to  the  Grand  United  Order. 

Peter  Ogden  undoubtedly  had  a  flair  for 
the   exercise   of   administrative   power.     In 


the  ten  years 
Which  lay  be- 
fore him  he  es- 
tablished a  sub- 
c  o  m  m  i  ttee  of 
management,  or- 
ganized a  Past 
Grand  Masters' 
Chapter,  re- 
solved difficul- 
ties, soothed  con- 
tentions that 
rose  among  the 
new  lodges 
which  began  to 
spring  up  every- 
where,  and 
crushed  the 
doubts  and  prej- 
udices which  the 
Independent  Or- 
der of  Oddfel- 
lows undertook 
to  sow  among 
the  Grand  United  Order  of  England. 

He  died  in  1852  convinced  that  he  had 
initiated  a  great  progressive  movement. 
Not  even  his  splendid  vision,  I  dare  say, 
had  dreamed  of  the  remarkable  growth  of 
the  Grand  United  Order  of  Oddfellows  in 
America  which  boasts  10,000  branches  and 
nearly   500,000   members. 

The  record  of  his  services  is  a  lesson  in 
organization. 


BANKING   COAL 


Jean  Toomer 


T\7"HOEVER    it    was    who    brought    the 

*  ™       first  wood  and   coal 
To  start  the  fire,  did  his  part  well; 
Not  all  wood  takes  to  fire  from  a  match, 
Nor  coal  from  wood  before  it's  burned  to 

charcoal. 
The   wood   and   coal   in   question   caught   a 

flame 
And  flared  up  beautifully,  touching  the  air 
That  takes  a  flame  from  anything. 

Somehow  the  fire  was  furnaced, 

And  then   the   time  was   ripe  for   some   to 

say, 
''Right  banking   of   the   furnace   saves   the 

coal." 
I've  seen  them  set  to  work,  each  in  his  way, 
Though  all  with  shovels  and  with  ashes, 


Never    resting    till    the    fire    seemed    most 

dead; 
Whereupon   they'd   crawl   in   hooded   night- 
caps 
Contentedly  to  bed.     Sometimes  the  fire  left 

alone 
Would  die,  but  like  as  not  spiced  tongues 
Remaining  by  the  hardest  on  till  day  would 

flicker  up, 
Never  strong,  to  anyone  who  cared  to  rake 

for  them. 
But    roaring    fires    never    have   been    made 

that  way. 
I'd  like  to  tell  those  folks  that  one  .grand 

flare 
Transferred  to  memory  tissues  of  the  air 
Is   worth    a   life,   or,    for   dull    minds    that 

turn   in   gold, 
All  money  ever  saved  by  banking  coal. 


AS  TO  BOOKS 


Jessie   Fauset 


The  Book  of  American  Negro  Poetry. 
Chosen  and  edited  by  James  Weldon  John- 
son.    Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  New  York. 

Harlem  Shadows.  Claude  McKay.  Har- 
court, Brace  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Birthright.  T.  S.  Stribling.  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York. 

White  and  Black.  H.  A.  Shands.  Har- 
court, Brace  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Carter  and  Other  People.  Don  Marquis. 
Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York. 

Negro  Folk  Rhymes.  Thomas  W.  Talley. 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Negro  Problem.  Compiled  by  Julia 
E.  Johnsen.    H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York. 

/~\NE  of  the  poets  whom  James  Weldon 
^^  Johnson  quotes  in  his  "Book  of  Ameri- 
can Negro  Poetry",  himself  defines  uncon- 
sciously the  significance  of  this  collection. 
This  poet,  Charles  Bertram  Johnson,  after 
noting  in  the  development  of  Negro  Poets 
"the  greater  growing  reach  of  larger  la- 
tent power",  declares: 

We  wait  our  Lyric  Seer, 

By    whom    our    wills    are    caught. 

Who  makes  our  cause  and  wrong 

The  motif  of  his  song; 

Who  sings  our  racial  good, 

Bestows  us  honor's  place, 

The  cosmic  brotherhood 

Of  genius — not  of  race. 
Not  all  of  the  32  poets  quoted  here  give 
evidence  of  this  cosmic  quality,  but  there 
is  a  fair  showing,  notably  Mrs.  Georgia 
Douglas  Johnson  whose  power  however  is 
checked  by  the  narrowness  of  her  medium 
of  expression,  Claude  McKay  and  Anne 
Spencer.  Of  Claude  McKay  I  shall  speak 
later,  but  I  wonder  why  we  have  not  heard 
more  of  Anne  Spencer.  Her  art  and  its 
expression  are  true  and  fine;  she  blends 
a  delicate  mysticism  with  a  diamond  clear- 
ness of  exposition,  and  her  subject  matter 
is  original. 

This  anthology  itself  has  the  value  of  an 
arrow    pointing    the    direction    of    Negro 


genius,  but  the  author's  preface  has  a  more 
immediate  worth.  It  is  not  only  a  graceful 
bit  of  expository  writing  befitting  a  col- 
lection of  poetry,  but  it  affords  a  splendid 
compendium  of  the  Negro's  artistic  con- 
tributions to  America.  Mr.  Johnson  feels 
that  the  Negro  is  the  author  of  the  only 
distinctively  American  artistic  products. 
He  lists  his  gifts  as  follows:  Folk-tales 
such  as  we  find  in  the  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris collection;  the  Spirituals;  the  Cakewalk 
and  Ragtime.  What  is  still  more  important 
is  the  possession  on  the  part  of  the  Negro 
of  what  Mr.  Johnson  calls  a  "transfusive 
quality",  that  is  the  ability  to  adopt  the 
original  spirit  of  his  milieu  into  something 
"artistic  and  original,  which  yet  possesses 
the  note  of  universal  appeal". 


The  first  thought  that  will  flash  into  the 
mind  of  the  reader  of  "Harlem  Shadows" 
will  be:  "This  is  poetry!"  No  other  later 
discovery,  a  slight  unevenness  of  power,  a 
strange  rhythm,  the  fact  of  the  author's 
ancestry,  will  be  able  to  affect  that  first 
evaluation.  Mr.  McKay  possesses  a  deep 
emotionalism,  a  perception  of  what  is 
fundamentally  important  to  mankind  every- 
where— love  of  kind,  love  of  home,  and  love 
of  race.  He  is  extraordinarily  vivid  in  de- 
picting these  last  two.  "Flameheart"  and 
"My  Mother"  fill  even  the  casual  reader 
with  a  sense  of  longing  for  home  and  the 
first,  fine  love  for  parents.  The  warmth 
and  sweetness  of  those  days  described  in 
the  former  poem  are  espcially  alluring; 
the  mind  is  caught  by  the  concept  of  the 
poinsettia's  redness  as  the  eye  is  fixed  by 
a  flash  of  color.  But  Mr.  McKay's  nobler 
effort  has  been  spent  in  the  poems  of  which 
"America"  (quoted  in  this  issue's  Looking 
Glass)  is  the  finest  example.  He  has  dwelt 
in  fiery,  impassioned  language  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  race.  Yet  there  is  no  touch 
of  propaganda.  This  is  the  truest  mark  of 
genius. 

Max  Eastman  prefaces  these  poems  with 
a  thoughtful  and  appreciative  foreword. 
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The  'publishers  of  "Birthright"  could 
hardly  have  realized  how  correctly  they 
were  writing  when  they  spoke  of  it  as  an 
"amazing  book".  Amazing  it  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  and  in  no  way  more  than 
in  its  contradictions.  The  story  is  that  of 
a  colored  boy,  Peter  Siner,  who  after  leav- 
ing "Hooker's  Bend"  for  four  years  of  Har- 
vard comes  back  to  his  own  special  "Nigger- 
town"  and  surrenders  to  its  environment. 
That  is  his  birthright. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  really  unusual, 
the  author  clearly  knows  how  to  delineate 
his  characters  and  how  to  write  an  absorb- 
ing story.  But  he  dots  not  care  how  many 
fallacies  he  introduces.  Here  is  a  boy 
brave  and  far-visioned  enough  to  pick  him- 
self up  out  of  the  ruck  and  mire  and  to  get 
away  to  the  very  best  of  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  life  only  to  yield  on  his  return 
to  the  worst  features  of  it.  This  hardly 
seems  likely.  But  while  Mr.  Stribling  fails 
in  depicting  his  hero,  it  is  probable  that  he 
has  been  successful  in  limning  his  subordi- 
nate characters.  One  is  struck  forcibly  by 
the  meanness  and  shallowness  of  life  in 
Hooker's  Bend  and  its  menacing  "Nigger- 
town",  its  sordid  whites  and  shiftless  Ne- 
groes. One  is  hard  put  to  it  to  decide 
which  race  appeals  to  him  least.  "Some- 
thing rotten"  indeed  has  crept  into  the 
national  ideal  which  permits  the  existence 
of  conditions  like  these. 

Mr.  Shands'  "White  and  Black"  leaves 
one  not  quite  so  angry  as  does  "Birth- 
right", but  infinitely  more  depressed.  Writ- 
ten in  an  unusually  poor  style,  this  story 
lacks  the  speciousness  and  sophistication  of 
Mr.  Stribling's  art  and  for  that  very  reason 
seems  somehow  more  sincere.  These  white 
and  black  Texans  live  a  life  unspeakably 
revolting,  mean,  sordid  and  petty.  The  one 
redeeming  character,  "Mr.  Will",  even  at  his 
best  is  patronizing  in  his  dealings  with  Ne- 
groes; at  his  worst  he  is  as  autocratic 
as  a  man  of  fewer  altruistic  pretentions. 
Over  and  through  every  manifestation  of 
life  in  this  town  seeps  the  miasma  of  im- 
morality, of  illicit  sexual  relations.  The 
whites  do  not  respect  the  blacks  because 
they  are  black  and  nobodies.  The  blacks 
do  not  respect  the  whites  because  they  are 
white  and  are  still  nobodies.  The  colored 
girl  Sally,  the  cleverest  person  in  the  book, 
estimates  correctly  enough  the  resistance  of 
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the  white  boy  who  has  just  joined  church 
and  that  of  the  Negro  who  is  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  she  acts  accordingly.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  author  intro- 
duces into  these  surroundings  a  lynching 
and  a  procession  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Such 
surroundings   breed   such  phenomena. 

From  a  sociological  standpoint  these  two 
books  may  be  viewed  as  a  step  forward  in 
the  relationship  of  the  races.  They  may 
be  cited  too  as  good  examples  of  the  real- 
istic school;  especially  is  this  true  in  "White 
and  Black"  and  in  the  portions  of  "Birth- 
right" devoted  to  a  description  of  "Nigger- 
town".  Finally  as  a  commentary  on  the 
uses  of  American  life  they  are  drastic, 
most  unpleasant,  but  valuable. 


Among  a  number  of  interesting,  well- 
written  but  pessimistic  stories  Don  Marquis 
introduces  one  called  "Carter",  presenting 
an  aspect  of  the  Negro  problem  which  I 
confess  I  never  have  seen  manifested.  "Car- 
ter" is  a  mulatto  who  can  easily  be  taken 
for  white.  He  comes  North  to  work  and 
usually  poses  as  a  white  man.  His  blood 
rather  than  his  actual  color  is  his  bane 
however.  Not  content  with  being  seven- 
eighths   Caucasian,   of  having  the   appear- 
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ance  of  a  Caucasian  and  therefore  of  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  a  Caucasian,  his  life 
becomes  a  dreary  burden  because  he  is  not  a 
Caucasian.  So  deep  is  his  dislike  for  his  black 
blood,  that  not  only  is  he  forced  to  admit 
his  admixture  to  his  white  fiancee,  but 
when  she  shows  her  indifference  to  this  fact, 
"the  seven-eighths  of  blood  which  was  white 
spoke:  'By  God!  I  can't  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  woman  who  would  marry  a  nig- 
ger!"' 

I  told  this  story  to  a  colored  school  git!. 
Her  reaction  to  it  was  hardly  what  the 
author,  I  imagine,  would  have  expected. 
She  said  inimitably:  "Gee  but  don't  white 
people  just  hate  themselves!" 


In  his  carefully  compiled  volume  of  "Ne- 
gro Folk  Rhymes",  Professor  Talley  gives 
us  a  new  aspect  of  Negro  life  which  is  by 
a  strange  contradiction  both  disappointing 
and  interesting.  It  is  easy  to  mark  in  the 
collection,  the  finger  of  the  scientific  in- 
vestigator rather  than  that  of  the  poet;  for 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty  these 
songs  fail  to  satisfy,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  sociology  they  are  both  valuable 
and  enlightening.  They  show  the  pathetic 
narrowness  and  drabness  of  the  slave's  out- 
look, his  pitiful  desire  to  get  the  better 
even  if  only  in  fancy  of  his  environment 
and  of  his  oppressors,  and  so  he  chuckles: 

Dem  white  folks  set  up  in   a  Dinin'  Room 
An'  dey  charve  dat  mutton  an'  lam'. 
De  Nigger,  he  set  'hind  de  kitchen  door, 
An'  he  eat  up  de  good  sweet  ham. 

Dem  white  folks,  dey  set  up  an'  look  so  fine. 
An'  dey  eats  dat  old  cow  meat; 
But  de  Nigger  grin  an'  he  don't  say  much, 
Still  he  know  how  to  git  what's  sweet. 

In  seeking  compensation  for  his  lot,  he 
dwells  on  other  unsuccessful  creatures 
whose  very  failure  to  measure  up  to  norms 
of  beauty  marks  a  kinship  of  suffering. 
"There   are  others"   he   declares: 

Nev'  min'  if  my  nose  are  flat, 
An'  my  face  are  black  an'  sooty; 
De  Jaybird  hain't  so  big  in  song, 
An'  de  Bullfrog  hain't  no  beauty. 

Certain  salient  characteristics  of  the  Ne- 
gro are  traceable  in  these  songs,  his  sense 
of  humor,  his  dryness,  his  tendency  to  make 
fun  of  himself  and  above  all  his  love  for 
the  sudden  climax  which  Mr.  James  Weldon 


Johnson  mentions  in  the  preface  to  his 
anthology.  This  seems  to  me  a  perfect  ex- 
ample: 

She  writ  me  a  letter 

As  long  as  my  eye. 

An'    she    say    in    dat    letter: 

"My  Honey !^Good-b ye!" 

Professor  Talley  seems  to  have  done  for 
the  Negro  Folk  Song  what  Mr.  Johnson 
has  done  for  poems  by  Negro  authors,  and 
like  Mr.  Johnson's  preface  not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  Professor  Talley's  service 
lies  in  the  "Study  of  Negro  Folk  Rhymes" 
which  is  appended  to  his  book.  Here  he 
distinguishes  between  Rhyme  Dance  Songs 
and  Dance  Rhymes;  he  points  out  that  the 
composition  of  these  songs  really  served  to 
keep  the  slave  mentally  fit,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  he  shows  that  these  effusions 
often  formed  a  sort  of  cipher  language 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  slaves  but  mean- 
ingless to  their  masters.  Without  doubt  we 
are  indebted  to  Professor  Talley  for  an  ex- 
traordinarily valuable  sociological  contribu- 
tion. 


In  her  explanatory  note  Miss  Johnsen 
writes:  "Selections  have  been  chosen  from 
both  white  and  Negro  writers,  from  op- 
posers  and  sympathizers  of  the  Negro  alike, 
yet  with  the  aim  not  so  much  to  maintain 
exact  balance  as  to  give  expression  to 
views  that  reflect  representative  opinions 
and  conditions  of  race  friction,  and  that 
serve  best  to  indicate  the  way  for  construc- 
tive effort." 

This  program  has  been  successfully  car- 
ried out,  with  the  result  that  the  book  shows 
no  bias  and  so  should  form  a  valuable  com- 
pendium for  the  student  or  debater.  Al- 
though very  nearly  every  espect  of  Negro 
life  with  relation  to  America  has  been 
touched  upon,  latter-day  conditions  which 
make  the  present  Negro  problem  are  con- 
siderably more  emphasized  than  such  re- 
mote subjects  as  slavery  or  abolition.  This 
seems  a  wise  and  sensible  procedure.  What 
the  true  student  of  the  problem  will  most 
treasure  is  the  long  and  thorough  biblio- 
graphy with  which  Miss  Johnsen  prefaces 
her  selections.  This  is  a  gold  mine  in  it- 
self. 
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THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 

'  I  "*HE  Thirteenth  Annual  Conference  of 
■*■  the  Association  opens  on  Sunday,  June 
18,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  a  great  parade 
and  mass  meeting  at  which  time  addresses 
will  be  made  by  Moorfield  Storey,  our  na- 
tional president;  Governor  Edward  I.  Ed- 
wards of  New  Jersey;  Mayor  Frederick  C. 
Breidenbach,  of  Newark;  Dr.  George  E. 
Cannon,  of  Jersey  City,  and  others.  The 
conference  will  continue  through  Friday 
evening,  June  23,  with  two  business  sessions 
each  day,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  a 
large  mass  meeting  each  evening,  at  which 
some  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the 
country  will  speak.  No  business  sessions 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  as  that  day  will 
be  given  over  to  an  automobile  drive  and 
picnic  which  is  being  planned  by  the  New- 
ark Branch  as  one  of  the  many  entertain- 
ments for  all  delegates  and  members.  Every 
session  will  be  chock-full  of  interest. 

Our  conference  this  year  will  take  on 
somewhat  the  nature  of  a  great  celebration 
and  at  the  same  time  a  girding  up  of  our 
loins  for  greater  effort.  Since  we  met  at 
Detroit  last  June  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching 
Bill  has  passed  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 
We  will  meet  to  rejoice  over  the  victory  and 
we  also  will  show  to  the  Senate  the  strength 
of  the  movement  which  demands  early  pass- 
age of  this  legislation.  It  will  be  of  great 
interest  and  gratification  to  know  that 
among  the  speakers  at  the  conference  will 
he  Congressman  Dyer  and  we  want  to  show 
him  how  much  we  appreciate  the  valiant 
work  that  he  has  done. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  event  is  especial- 
ly suitable  in  that  it  is  during  the  vacation 
period.  The  National  Office  takes  this 
means  of  extending  to  every  person,  young 
and  old,  white  and  colored,  who  is  interest- 
ed in  the  obtaining  of  justice  for  colored 
citizens,  a  very  hearty  and  cordial  invita- 
tion to  meet  with  us  at  Newark  and  make 
it  the  greatest  gathering  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  been  held.     We  need  your  advice  and 


counsel  and  we  want  you  to  come  and  taka 
an  active  part  in  the  deliberations. 

Every  branch  that  can  possibly  do  so,  i^ 
urged  to  send  one  or  more  delegates.  If 
your  branch  has  not  elected  its  representa- 
tives do  so  at  once.  All  persons  who  wish 
stopping  places  reserved  for  them  are  urged 
4,0  write  as  soon  as  possible  to  Mr.  R.  W. 
Stewart,  279  Bank  Street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  request  such  reservations.  Unless  you 
do  this  you  may  reach  Newark  and  find  it 
impossible  to  secure  accommodations  as  we 
are  expecting  a  tremendous  attendance  at 
the  conference. 

When  you  purchase '  your  railroad  ticket 
to  Newark  be  sure  to  get  from  the  ticket 
agent  a  certificate.  Last  year  at  Detroit 
our  efforts  to  obtain  reduced  fares  were 
unsuccessful  because  so  many  of  the  dele- 
gates and  members,  in  spite  of  repeated  urg- 
ing on  our  part,  forgot  to  obtain  certificates. 
By  so  doing  they  not  only  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  saving  of  considerable  money, 
but  they  as  well  deprived  those  who  had  not 
been  careless  or  forgetful. 

Start  preparing  now!  Arrange  your  va- 
cation trip  so  that  you  can  be  at  Newark, 
June  18th  to  23rd!  You  cannot  afford  to 
miss  this,  the  greatest  conference  of  the 
greatest  organization  ever  created  for  the 
achieving  of  manhood  rights  for  the  col- 
ored citizens  of  the  United  States. 

A  MEMORIAL 

TO  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  killing  and  burning  alive  of  human 
beings  by  mobs  in  the  United  States  is  a 
reproach  upon  our  country  throughout  the 
civilized  world  and  threatens  organized  gov- 
ernment in  the  nation. 

Since  1889  there  have  been  3,443  known 
mob  murders,  64  of  the  victims  being  women. 
In  only  a  few  instances  has  prosecution  of 
the  lynchers  been  even  attempted.  Ameri- 
can mobs  murdered  64  persons  in  1921,  of 
whom  4  were  publicly  burned  at  the  stake. 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  January 
26,  1922,  in  response  to  insistent  country- 
wide demand,  passed  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynch- 
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ing  Bill,  which  invokes  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  end  the  infamy  of 
American  mob  murder. 

This  bill  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  undersigned 
United  States  citizens  earnestly  urge  its 
prompt  enactment. 

GOVERNORS  OF  STATES 
Hon.  Thomas    E.    Campbell,    Arizona 
Hon.  O.    H.    Shoup,   Colorado 
Hon.   William   D.   Denney,   Delaware 
Hon.  Len    Small,    Illinois 
Hon.  Warren    T.    McCray,    Indiana 
Hon.  N.   E.    Kendall,   Iowa 
Hon.   Henry   J.   Allen,    Kansas 
Hon.   Edwin   P.    Morrow,   Kentucky 
Hon.   Channing   H.    Cox,    Massachusetts 
Hon.  Joseph    M.    Dixon,    Montana 
Hon.  Albert    O.    Brown,    New   Hampshire 
Hon.   Harry    L.    Davis,    Ohio 
Hon.   Ben    W.    Olcott,    Oregon 
Hon.  William    C.    Soroul,    Pennsylvania. 
Hon.  W.    H.    McMa"ster,    South   Dakota 
Hon.  Charles   R.   Mabey.   Utah 
Hon.  John  J.   Blaine.   Wisconsin 

MAYORS 
Hon.  William   S.   Hackett,  Albany,   N.   Y. 
Hon.  William  F.  Broening,   Baltimore,  Md. 
Hon.  James    M.    Curley,    Boston,    Mass. 
Hon.  Frank   X.   Schwab,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
Hon.   Edward    W.    Quinn,    Cambridge,    Mass. 
Hon.  John    P.    Grace,    Charleston,    S.    C. 
Hon.  Grant  P.  Hall,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Hon.   George   P.    Carrell,    Cincinnati,    Ohio 
Hon.  P.    G.    Lovenskield,    Corpus    Christi,    Texas 
Hon.  Thomas    F.    Donnelly,    Covington,    Ky. 
Hon.  D.   C.   Bailey,   Denver,   Colo. 
Hon.  James   Couzens,    Detroit,   Mich   . 
Hon.  John    McNabb,    Grand    Rapids,    Mick. 
Hon.   Newton   C.   Brainard,   Hartford,   Conn. 
Hon.  Frank   Hague,   Jersey   Cty,   N.   J. 
Hon.  Harry  B.   Burton,   Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Hon.  Huston    Quin,    Louisville,   Ky. 
Hon.  George  E.  Cryer,  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 
Hon.  Daniel  W.  Hoan,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hon.  George   E.    Leach,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Hon.  Jeremiah  P.   Mahoney,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Hon.  John  F.  Hylan,   New  York  City 
Hon.  James    C.    Dahlman,    Omaha,    Neb. 
Hon.  W.    A.    Magee.    Pittsburgh,     Pa. 
Hon.  C.    Clarence   Neslen,    Salt   Lake    City,   Utah 
Hon.  O.    B.    Black,    San    Antonio,    Tex. 
Hon.   Chas.   T.    Bauman,    Springfield,   111. 
Hon.   Edwin    F.    Leonard,    Springfield,    Mass. 
Hon.  L.    C.    Hodgson,    St.    Paul,   Minn. 
Hon.   Henry    W.    Kiel,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Hon.  Herbert  J.   Corwine,  Topeka,   Kan. 
Hon.   Frederick   W.    Donnelly,  Trenton,   N.   J. 
Hon.  Fred  J.  Douglas,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  LeRoy  Harvey,   Wilmington,    Del. 
Hon.  George   L.    Oles,   Youngstown,   O. 

ARCHBISHOPS 

The  Most  Rev.  Michael  J.  Curley,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Most  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  New  York  City 
The  Most  Rev.   Henry   Moeller,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 

BISHOPS  AND  CHURCHMEN 
W.    S.    Abernethy,    D.D.,    Washington,    D.    C.    Presi- 
dent American    Baptist   Foreign   Mission    Society. 
William    F.    Anderson,    Bishop,    M.    E.    Church,    Cin- 
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Langston  Hughes 


THE  SOUTH 

'HE  lazy,  laughing  South 

With  blood  on  its  mouth; 

The  sunny-faced  South, 
Beast-strong, 
Idiot-brained ; 

The  child-minded  South 

Scratching  in  the  dead  fire's  ashes 

For  a  Negro's  bones. 

Cotton  and  the  moon, 
Warmth,  earth,  warmth, 
The  sky,  the  sun,  the  stars, 
The  magnolia-scented  South; 

Beautiful,  like  a  woman, 

Seductive  as  a  dark-eyed  whore, 
Passionate,  cruel, 
Honey-lipped,  syphilitic — 
That  is  the  South. 

And  I,  who  am  black,  would  love  her 

But  she  spits  in  my  face; 

And  I,  who  am  black, 

Would  give  her  many  rare  gifts 

But  she  turns  her  back  upon  me; 
So  now  I  seek  the  North — 
The  cold-faced  North, 
For  she,  they  say, 
Is  a  kinder  mistress, 

And  in  her  house  my  children 

May  escape  the  spell  of  the  South. 


MY  PEOPLE 
T"|  RE  AM-singers, 

*-^   Story-tellers, 

Dancers, 

Loud  laughers  in  the  hands  of  Fate — 

My  People. 
Dish-washers, 
Elevator-boys, 
Ladies'  maids, 
Crap-shooters, 
Cooks, 
Waiters, 
Jazzers, 

Nurses  of  babies, 
Loaders  of  ships, 
Porters, 
Hairdressers, 
Comedians  in  vaudeville 
And  band-men  in  circuses — 
Dream-singers  all, 
Story-tellers  all. 
Dancers — 

God !     What  dancers ! 
Singers — 

God !     What  singers ! 
Singers  and  dancers, 
Dancers  and  laughers. 
Laughers? 

Yes,   laughers laughers laughers- 

Loud-mouthed  laughers  in  the  hands 

Of  Fate. 


CO  tvl  OIL.  £D 


BY       MADELINE 


ALLISON 


C  Despite  much  discussion  we  know  very 
little  about  Africa.  The  death  then  of  J. 
Tengo  Jabavu  early  in  the  year  has  not  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Jabavu  was  born  in  the  Cape  Province 
of  South  Africa  in  1859  and  died  last  Sep- 
tember. He  belonged  to  the  great  Bantu 
nation  and  was  educated  at  Lovedale.  He 
was  the  second  South  African  native  to 
pass  the  matriculation  examination  of  Cape 
University  and  to  become  a  teacher.  After- 
ward he  founded  the  Imvo  newspaper  which 
he  edited  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  When 
the  union  of  South  Africa  was  founded  he 
went  to  England  hoping  to  induce  Parlia- 
ment to  give  the  natives  representation  in 
the  Union  Parliament,  but  in  this  he  was 
disappointed.  While  in  England  he  joined 
the  Friends  and  on  his  return  to  Africa 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Education  Committee  on  native  education 
together  with  three  other  natives  who  were 
the  first  in  South  Africa  to  be  appointed  on 
a  government  commission.  Mr.  Jabavu  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  South  African 
Native    College    where    his    son    is    now    a 


teacher.  He  died  "where  his  heart  was,  at 
the  native  college". 

(T  We  have  had  with  us  in  America  for 
over  a  year  two  splendid  specimens  of 
African  womanhood,  Mrs.  Casely  Hayford 
of  Sierra  Leone  and  her  niece  Miss  Kath- 
leen Easmon.  Both  of  these  ladies  were 
born  in  West  Africa  and  educated  in  Eng- 
land and  are  raising  funds  for  a  school  for 
young  African  women.  Their  culture  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  their  work  have  won 
them  hosts  of  friends.  Recently  they  have 
been  interested  in  pageantry  and  have 
taken  part  in  pageants  in  Boston  and  New 
York. 

C  St.  James  First  African  Male  Beneficial 
Society  is  celebrating  its  75th  anniversary 
in  Baltimore.  George  B.  Murphy  is  presi- 
dent. 

CE  A  colored  mail  clerk,  Ernest  Thomas, 
was  arrested  in  Louisiana  by  local  authori- 
ties for  alleged  stealing.  Pursuant  to  im- 
mediate protests  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  the 
two  deputy  sheriffs  and  the  marshall  who 
arrested  him  were  in  turn  arrested  for  ob- 
structing United  States  mail. 
d  L.  W.  Thomas  of  Mexia,  Texas,  has  pur- 
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chased  $60,000  worth  of  property  in  South 
Muskogee  where  he  proposes  building  a  col- 
ored  town. 

C  Representatives  of  seven  Greek  letter 
fraternities  and  sororities  met  in  confer- 
ence in  Washington  April  17  to  19. 
(I  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Chicago 
Defender,  but  few  have  seen  its  home  or 
know  its  history.  The  next  time  you  go  to 
Chicago  be  sure  to  visit  the  Defender  office. 
It  is  a  striking  building  on  Indiana  Avenue, 
well  lighted  and  spacious.  It  is  filled  with 
modern  appliances — linotypes,  a  great  press, 
a  dozen  light  cozy  offices,  and  thrifty  look- 
ing business  offices. 

But  this  is  the  shell.  Within  lies  the  life. 
A  black  boy  from  Savannah  who  had 
learned  printing  at  Hampton  started  the 
Chicago  Defender  in  1905.  He  entered  a 
field  of  journalism  when  a  hundred  or  more 
weeklies  catered  to  the  Negroes  of  a  nation 
but  they  were  having  a  difficult  fight  for 
survival.  Several  of  them  had  a  national 
circulation,  but  in  no  case  did  it  reach  50, 
000  and  in  all  but  one  or  two  cases  it  was 
below  25,000.  Then  too  Mr.  Abbott  was  a 
sort  of  outsider,  acquainted  with  few  Ne- 
groes of  influence,  with  limited  training  and 
a  worker  with  his  hands. 

Yet  he  won.    He  won  by  sheer  pluck  and 


endurance,  by  learning  as  he  grew,  by  know- 
ing his  job  from  A  to  Z.  Today  the  De- 
fender circulates  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory and  sells  well  over  100,000  copies 
monthly.     More  than  that  it  is  edited  and 
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manufactured  right  in  Mr.  Abbott's  own 
plant.  His  editorial  staff  form  a  group  of 
alert  young  men — college  men  from  Har- 
vard and  elsewhere,  business  men  and  ex- 
perts. In  the  great  composing  room  white 
and  black  mechanics  set  the  type  and  cast 
the  iplates;  in  the  press  room  they  print  the 
many  paged  paper  with  its  colored  head 
lines,  and  mail  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
It  is  a  curiously  hopeful  and  inspiring 
sight. 

(I  George  Hayes  of  the  Howard  High 
School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  won  second  place 
for  the  state  in  the  National  Safety  Essay 
Contest. 


d  John  F.  Mathews  received  his  M.  A.  de- 
gree from  Columbia  last  October  for  work 
in  education  and  languages.  He  was  born 
in  West  Virginia  in  1887,  was  graduated 
from  Western  Reserve  in  1910  and  has  been 
teaching  since  at  the  Florida  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege,  Tallahassee. 

C  William  J.  H.  Booker  of  Oxford,  North 
Carolina  was  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee  and 
the  medical  department  at  Shaw.  He  prac- 
ticed for  three  years  at  Oxford,  North 
Carolina,  and  served  as  first  Lieutenant  in 
the  World  War.  He  died  at  the  age  of  39. 
C  Dr.  James  G.  Sterrs  was  born  in  Ala- 
bama in  1881.  He  attended  the  State  Nor- 
mal school  and  the  Medical  School  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  finally  com- 
pleted the  medical  course  at  Shaw  and  be- 
gan practice  in  Atlanta.  He  had  perhaps 
the  largest  practice  of  any  colored  physi- 
cian in  the  city,  and  died  recently  of  apo- 
plexy leaving  a  widow  and  three  children 
and   an   estate  valued   at   $100,000. 

([  Dr.  Frank  G.  Smith  was  born  at  Selma, 
Alabama,  and  educated  at  Fisk  University. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  colored  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
for  25  years  was  principal  of  the  Pearl 
High  School.  During  this  service  he  stu- 
died at  summer  school  at  Chicago  Uni- 
versity and  graduated  in  both  medicine  and 
pharmacy  at  Meharry.  Finally  he  grad- 
uated from  the  Northern  Illinois' College  of 
Ophthalmology  and  passed  the  state  board. 
He  began  practicing  as  a  specialist  on  the 
ear  and  eye  in  Chicago,  having  resigned  his 
principalship  of  the  Pearl  High  School. 
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C  The  Pioneer  Radio  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York  City  last  December  for 
furthering  the  interest  of  colored  electrical 
and  radio  amateurs.  At  present  there  are 
15  members  and  the  enrollment  is  growing. 
They  have  meeting  and  laboratory  rooms 
on  138th  Street.  Miles  Hardy  is  Presi- 
dent. 

C  There  have  been  several  intercollegiate 
debates  among  the  colored  colleges.  Fisk 
von  over  Knoxville  on  the  question  of  Com- 
pulsory Unemployment  Insurance.  Atlanta. 
Lincoln  and  Union  debated  together  April 
14.  South  Carolina  State,  North  Carolina 
A.  &  T.  and  Virginia  Normal  debated  "Dis- 
armament". Virginia  Normal  won. 
C  Eight  colored  boys  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
are  known  as  the  "Dashing  Eagles",  and 
they  are  very  happy  to  have  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Police: 
"It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  advise  you  that 
I  have  received  information  to  the  effect 
that  you  were  one  of  the  boys  who  helped 
run  down  the  two  men  who  robbed  the  Re- 
liable Rug  Co.  pay-roll. 

"It   is    another   evidence   that   the   police 
department  is  always  dependent  upon  out- 


side help  to  assist  them  in  being  successful. 

"We  are  very  appreciative  of  your  work 
and  it  would  be  pleasing  to  me  to  have  you 
advise  the  other  boys  who  were  with  you 
as  I  do  not  know  their  names. 

"Sometime  when  your  father  is  not  busy 
we  will  be  pleased  to  have  you,  your  father 
and  the  other  boys  come  down  and  we  will 
show  you  through  the  building." 

On  the  testimony  of  the  boys  the  bandits 
were  indicted  before  the  Grand  Jury,  but 
they   afterward    escaped   from   jail. 
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C  In  Topeka,  Kansas,  there  has  just  been 
held  the  first  music  memory  contest.  The 
schools  of  the  city  for  a  period  of  eight 
weeks  learned  forty  phonograph  records.  A 
preliminary  contest  was  held  in  each  build- 
ing to  select  a  team  of  five  pupils  who 
would  contend  in  a  final  contest  for  prizes 
of  $100,  the  first  prize  being  $50,  the  second 
$25,  etc.  The  music  club  of  the  city  gave 
additional  prizes  of  $10  to  each  building  in 
the  preliminary  contest.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  colored  Monroe  school,  Eliza- 
beth  Wilson,   Minnie   Martin,   Altha   Hick- 


ing  American  College  and  University,  held 
their  annual  "Go  to  High  School,  Go  to 
College"  campaign  during  the  week  of  May 
8  to  14. 

CE  The  Binga  State  Bank  of  Chicago,  March 
10,  had  total  resources  of  over  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  capital  and  surplus 
amounted  to  $120,000  and  the  deposits  to 
$380,000. 

(I  A  colored  man,  Edward  L.  Dawkins,  has 
Deen  appointed  a  customs  agent  and  as- 
signed to  the  Appraisers'  Warehouse  in 
Philadelphia.       Mr.     Dawkins    entered    the 
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man,  and  Anita  Williams  won  the  first  prize 
in  the  contest  with  21  schools.  All  of  them 
made  100%.  They  received  both  the  $50 
and  in  addition  a  gold  medal.  Both  the 
second  and  third  prizes  went  to  colored 
schools. 

C  James  A.  Gardiner  of  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  received  his  B.A.  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  January  3,  doing 
the  work  in  three  and  one-half  years  and 
specializing  in  mathematics. 
C.  The  42  chapters  of  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha 
Fraternity,  which  reaches  now  every  lead- 


customs  service  in  Washington  in  1893  as 
a  laborer  at  a  salary  of  $660  a  year  and 
has  been  promoted  through  the  grades  of 
assistant  messenger,  clerk  and  accountant. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  prevention  and  de- 
tection of  frauds. 

Cl  Negro  school  children  have  distinguished 
themselves.  George  Hurst  of  Detroit,  10 
years  of  age  and  in  the  6th  grade,  won  sec- 
ond place  as  champion  speller  of  the  city. 
By  failing  to  capitalize  "Hawaii"  he  lost 
first  place  to  a  12  year  old,  8th  grade,  white 
ffirl. 
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d  At  Harrisburg  an  automobile  recently 
killed  a  woman  of  72,  Clara  Toop  Williams. 
She  was  the  mother  of  7  children  all  of 
whom  graduated  from  the  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  public  schools,  3  of  whom  be- 
came teachers  and  one  a  medical  doctor  and 
one  a  business  woman.  Of  the  sons  one  is 
in  the  civil  service,  one  manager  of  the 
Country  Club  and  one  in  the  10th  Cav- 
alry. Mrs.  Williams  herself  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Avery  College 
teaching  mathematics  and  music.  She  was 
volunteer  organist  at  prayer  meetings  and 
a  woman  whose  influence  was  felt  every- 
where for  education  and  uplift. 
G.  Mrs.  Mayme  R.  Bruce  was  born  in  1863 
in  Maryland  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore  and  Washington.  She 
became  a  public  school  teacher.  She  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  secretary  of  the 
well  known  Empty  Stocking  Circle  which 
purchased  a  farm  in  the  country  for  houses 
and  gave  recreation  to  the  poor  children 
of  Baltimore.  She  was  also  connected  with 
other  improvement  associations  and  neigh- 
borhood clubs  and  for  thirty  years  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Catonsville  public  school.  She 
died  in  September,  1921. 
C.  One  of  the  best  known  undertakers  in 
New  York  was  W.  David  Brown  who  was 
born  in  Delaware  in  1862.  After  common 
school  training  his  mother  apprenticed  him 
in  undertaking  but  he  did  not  like  it  and 
left  it  for  hotel  and  concert  business. 
Eventually  he  came  to  New  York  in  1883 
and  at  first  'earned  a  living  by  singing  in 
the  leading  choirs.  Finally  he  reentered 
the   undertaking  business   and  became  the 


leading  colored  undertaker  in  New  York 
City.  For  33  years  he  was  permanent  sec- 
retary of  one  of  the  richest  lodges  of  Odd 
Fellows  in  the  city  and  for  12  years  was 
Grand  Master  of  the  state.  He  was  also  a 
32  degree  Mason.  He  and  his  wife  lived  to- 
gether 30  years  and  when  she  died  in  1921 
he  followed  within  seven  months. 
(I  The  colored  ministry  corner  in  for  so 
much  criticism  on  all  sides  that  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  be  able  here  and  there  to  bestow 
unstinted  praise.  Dr.  Walter  H.  Brooks 
is  "70  years  young".  He  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  in  1851  as  a  slave.  When 
freed  by  the  war  he  entered  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity where  he  finished  the  college  and 
theological  departments.  He  then  served 
as  post-office  clerk  and  missionary  until  he 
entered  the  Baptist  ministry  in  1876.  Since 
1882  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  19th  Street 
Baptist  Church  and  in  the  40  years  of  that 
service  has  become  one  of  the  best  known 
clergymen  in  the  United  States.  He  is  a 
man  of  learning,  of  strong,  fine  person- 
ality and  wide  influence  for  good.  He  is 
the  father  of  six  children. 
(I  The  Episcopal  Church  has  appropriated 
$102,000  for  five  buildings  and  other  equip- 
ment for  the  Okolona  Industrial  School  in 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Wallace  A.  Battle  is 
president. 

C  The  general  conference  of  the  C.M.E. 
Church  was  held  in  St.  Louis  in  May.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Robert  S.  Williams,  senior  bishop, 
presided. 

C  Dr.  D.  Jonathan  Phillips  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.,  has  been  made  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  Parish  of  Kingston. 
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<T  Another  minister  whose  life  reads  like  a 
romance  is  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Tindley  o^ 
Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in  Maryland 
during  the  war  and  for  years  was  a  farmer, 
bricklayer  and  plasterer.  He  finally  studied 
for  the  ministry  in  the  Divinity  School  of 
Philadelphia  and  afterward  preached  in 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  He 
came  to  the  East  Calvary  M.  E.  Church  of 
Philadelphia  where  he  pastors  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest  church  in  Amer- 
ica, with  between  5000  and  6000  members. 
His  church  which  is  an  imposing  structure 
on  Broad  Street  has  been  turned  into  a 
great  social  settlement  where  relief  of  all 
sorts  is  ministered  and  where  buildings 
and  equipment  to  cost  $300,000  will  event- 
ually be  added.  Handicrafts  are  being 
taught  to  men  and  women,  positions  se- 
cured and  meals  furnished.  There  are 
moving  pictures  and  concerts,  a  gymna- 
sium and  club  rooms  and  a  large  staff  of 
paid  and  volunteer  workers. 
41  At  the  corner  of  35th  Street  and  Grand 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  the  visitor  will  notice 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  space  of  this 
new  business  block  is  occupied  by  the  Lib- 
erty Life  Insurance  Company.  This  is  an 
old  line  legal  reserve  life  insurance  com- 
pany incorporated  June  30,  1919,  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois  and  owned  and  officered  en- 
tirely by  Negroes.  It  has  $100,000  de- 
posited, with  the  state  and  there  are  over 
a  thousand  stockholders.  The  statement  of 
December  31,  1921,  shows  admitted  assets 
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of  $113,284,  and  liabilities  of  $4,483.  The 
officers  are  Frank  L.  Gillespie,  President; 
Oscar  De  Priest,  Treasurer;  W.  E.  Stewart, 
Secretary.  The  company  has  written  over 
$759,000  worth  of  insurance. 
C.  An  effort  is  being  made  in  Boston  to 
provide  a  scholarship  in  an  American  col- 
lege for  a  young  woman  of  Japanese,  East 
Indian  or  Negro  blood  each  year.  Three 
lectures  have  been  delivered  on  the  culture 
of  these  three  peoples  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds. 

C  Few  people  realize  the  strain  through 
which  colored  physicians  are  going.  We 
continually  have  to  record  the  death  of 
many  promising  men  from  sheer  over-work. 
James  Monroe  May,  who  died  recently  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  at  the  age  of  54,  was 
one  of  the  best  known  public  men  in  the 
South.  He  was  a  school  teacher  and  then 
worked  his  way  through  college  and  grad- 
uated from  Meharry  in  1892.  He  practiced 
in  various  places  in  Mississippi  and  in  1910 
opened  the  May  Drug  Company  in  Natchez. 
After  six  or  seven  years  of  strenuous  prac- 
tice his  health  gave  way  and  he  died  after 
a  lingering  illness  leaving  a  widow  and  five 
children.  He  always  gave  freely  to  charity 
and  leaves  a  host  of  students  who  will  re- 
member him  with  gratitude. 
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AMERICA 

ALTHOUGH  she  feeds  me  bread  of  bit- 
terness, 
And  sinks  into  my  throat  her  tiger's  tooth, 
Stealing  my  breath   of  life,   I  will   confess 
I  love  this  cultured  hell  that  tests  my  youth ! 
Her  vigor  flows  like  tides  into  my  blood, 
Giving  me  strength  erect  against  her  hate. 
Her  bigness  sweeps  my  being  like  a  flood. 
Yet  as  a  rebel  fronts  a  king  in  state, 
I  stand  within  her  walls  with  not  a  shred 
Of  terror,  malice,  not  a  word  of  jeer. 
Darkly  I  gaze  into  the  days  ahead, 
And    see    her    might    and    granite    wonders 

there, 
Beneath  the  touch  of  Time's  unerring  hand, 
Like  priceless  treasures  sinking  in  the  sand. 
Claude  McKay. 


Dr.  Carl  Kelsey,  Professor  of  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Re- 
search Fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  1921, 
spent  the  past  year  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo. In  his  pamphlet  "The  American 
Intervention  in  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic"  he  concludes: 

Insofar  as  I  can  see  there  are  but  three 
general  policies  which  might  be  adopted  by 
the  United  States  with  reference  to  Haiti 
and  the  Dominican  Republic: 

(1)  Withdraw  and  refuse  to  accept  any 
responsibility  for  what  happens  in  either 
country;  refuse  to  intervene  again  and  re- 
fuse also  to  let  any  other  country  intervene. 

(2)  Withdraw  and  refuse  to  intervene 
again,  but  let  other  countries  do  as  they 
please  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  debts  or 
the  establishment  of  naval  bases. 

(3)  Continue  the  intervention,  promising 
to  withdraw  as  soon  as  conditions  make 
possible  the  restoration  of  autonomy. 


Frederick  Starr  of  Chicago  University 
writes  of  Colonel  Young: 

I  have  lost  a  valued  friend.  In  my  large 
list  of  acquaintances  there  are  not  twelve 
men  for  whom  I  had  a  deeper  affection  and 
a  higher  respect.  He  will  be  missed  by 
many — as  a  friend,  a  husband,  a  father,  a 
son,  a  soldier,  an  adviser,  a  man  of  vision 
and  ideals.  Liberia  has  lost  a  wise  coun- 
sellor; the  United  States  has  lost  a  brave 
soldier  and  a  faithful  officer;  his  race  has 
lost  a  trusted  leader. 


NOTES  ON  LYNCHING 

THE    New    York    American    favors    an 
anti-lynching  bill: 

There  is  a  resolution  before  the  Massa 
chusetts  Legislature  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  so- 
called  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill,  which  gives 
the  Federal  Government  jurisdiction  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country  over  situations  in 
which  the   danger  of  lynching  is  involved. 

The  humanity  and  justice  of  granting 
protection  to  our  Negro  citizens  and,  in  fact, 
assuring  Constitutional  protection  of  the  due 
process  of  law  to  all  our  citizens  is  too  plain 
to  need  discussion. 

The  colored  population  of  the  world  is 
beginning  to  come  into  its  own.  We  heard 
the  other  day  of  the  Negro  regiment  from 
Jamaica  which  refused  at  the  order  of  the 
British  to  sail  for  India,  there  to  help  the 
English  hold  down  in  their  misery  and  op- 
pression the  people  of  India. 

We  are  making  enemies  for  ourselves  be- 
yond our  borders,  and  enemies  which  may 
become  important  enemies,  by  our  practice 
of  lynching.  Perhaps  more  important  than 
all,  we  are  losing  the  respect  of  the  thought- 
ful, just  and  discriminating  people  of  the 
world  by  this  practice  of  lawlessness  and 
brutality. 

*       *       * 

The  Duluth  (Minn.)  Rip-Saw  reprints 
what  the  Canadian  paper  "Jack  Canuck" 
thinks  of  our  little  American  ways: 

Canadians,  colored  and  white,  are  now  be- 
ginning to  realize  just  what  the  much  boast- 
ed liberty  of  the  United  States  amounts  to. 
The  Matthew  Bullock  case  has  brought  facts 
to  light  which  many  Canadians  had  never 
before  realized.  Before  the  Civil  war  the 
Southern  states  made  slaves  of  the  colored 
people ;  now  they  lynch  them  at  will,  and  the 
United  States  government  alloAvs  the  South- 
erners to  get  away  with  it. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  self-same 
United  States  made  a  terrible  outcry  against 
the  extradition  of  an  Irish  rebel  who  had 
defied  the  immigration  laws  and  entered 
the  U.  S.  as  a  stowaway.  It  was  made  the 
excuse  for  some  bitter  attacks  against  Eng- 
land by  a  certain  element  of  the  American 
press.  We  wonder  what  the  said  American 
press  will  have  to  say  at  Canada's  reluc- 
tance to  give  up  a  colored  citizen  of  the  U. 
S.  who  has  fled  to  this  country  to  escape  an 
untimely  end  at  the  hands  of  American 
rowdies  who  would  lynch  him.  In  the  slavery 
days,  members  of  the  colored  race  would, 
on  occasion,  escape  to  Canada  to  flee  from 
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bondage  at  the  hands  of  American  "gentle- 
men". Members  of  this  same  race  are  now 
having  to  flee  to  Canada  to  avoid  being 
murdered  at  the  hands  of  the  descendants 
of  the  same  class  of  "gentlemen". 

After  enumerating  the  thousands  of 
lynchings  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Southern  States  since  1885,  Jack  Canuck 
concludes : 

And  amid  all  these  lynchings  in  the  South- 
ern States  not  one  lyncher  was  brought  to 
justice! 

Why  not  give  Turkey  a  mandate  to  civil- 
ize the  Southern  States  of  the  U.  S.  A.? 
There  are  millions  of  church  members  in  the 
Southern  States  and  they  subscribe  millions 
of  dollars  to  convert  the  heathen  of  foreign 
lands.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  if  they 
devoted  part  of  this  vast  sum  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Christianity  and  humanity  among 
themselves? 

Walter  F.  White  writes  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  one  of  the  36  lynchings 
and  the  8  race  riots  which  he  has  personally 
investigated : 

On  the  morning  of  my  arrival  in  town 
I  casually  dropped  into  the  store  of  one  of 
these  general  merchants  who,  I  had  been  in- 
formed, was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob. 
At  the  time  the  store  was  free  of  customers. 
After  making  some  small  purchase  I  en- 
gaged him  in  conversation,  gradually  win- 
ning his  confidence  by  telling  him  how  much 
I  admired  the  manly  spirit  of  the  men  of 
that  town  for  teaching  those  niggers  a  les- 
son. Mentioning  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  lynching  I  had  read  and  confessing, 
somewhat  shamefacedly,  that  I  had  never 
been  lucky  enough  to  be  in  a  lynching,  I 
led  the  way  up  to  the  recent  affair  in  his 
own  town.  He  opened  up  almost  immediate- 
ly, offered  me  a  box  to  sit  on,  and  a  bottle 
of  soft  drink,  and  then  gave  me  a  pains- 
takingly minute  account  of  the  trouble  from 
beginning  to  end. 

To  my  inquiries  how  the  colored  woman 
had  met  her  death,  he  slapped  his  thigh  and 
declared  it  "the  best  show  I  ever  did  see, 
Mister — you  oughter  seen  that  nigger  wench 
fight  and  heard  her  howl  when  we  strung 
her  up".  When  I  expressed  a  desire  to  meet 
personally  and  congratulate  some  of  the 
other  brave  and  fearless  men  who  had  con- 
quered this  fiercely  fighting  woman,  he  of- 
fered to  have  them  come  to  the  store  that 
afternoon,  or,  if  I  didn't  want  that  done, 
he  would  tell  me  who  they  were. 

WITHOUT  HONOR 

nnHE  peculiar  significance  of  Claude  Mc- 

■*-     Kay's  article  on  Marcus  Garvey  in  the 

Liberator  is  that  it  represents  the  estimate 

of    one    compatriot    of    another.      For   both 


are  Jamaicans.  Mr.  McKay  likens  the  Gar- 
vey movement  to  a  similar  social  phenom- 
enon which  he  had  already  experienced: 

To  those  who  know  Jamaica,  the  home- 
land of  Marcus  Garvey,  Garveyism  inevita- 
bly suggests  the  name  of  Bedwardism,  .  .  . 
a  religious  sect  .  .  .  founded  by  an  illiterate 
black  giant  named  Bedward  about  25  years 
ago,  who  claimed  medicinal  and  healing 
properties  for  a  sandy  little  hole  beside  a 
quiet  river  that  flowed  calmly  to  the  sea 
through  the  eastern  part  of  Jamaica  .  .  . 
The  most  recent  news  of  the  prophet  was 
his  arrest  by  the  government  for  causing 
hundreds  of  his  followers  to  sell  all  their 
possessions  and  come  together  at  his  home 
in  August  Town  to  witness  his  annuncia- 
tion; for  on  a  certain  day  at  noon,  he  had 
said,  he  would  ascend  into  heaven  upon  a 
crescent  moon.  The  devout  sold  and  gave 
away  all  their  property  and  flocked  to 
August  Town,  and  the  hour  of  the  certain 
day  came  and  passed  with  Bedward  waiting 
in  his  robes,  and  days  followed  and  weeks 
after.  Then  his  flock  of  sheep,  now  turned 
into  a  hungry,  destitute,  despairing  mob, 
howled  like  hyenas  and  fought  each  other 
until  the  Government  interfered. 

It  may  be  that  the  notorious  career  of 
Bedward,  the  prophet,  worked  unconsciously 
upon  Marcus  Garvey's  mind  and  made  him 
work  out  his  plans  along  similar  spectacu- 
lar lines.  But  between  the  mentality  of 
both  men  there  is  no  comparison.  While 
Bedward  was  a  huge  inflated  bag  of  bombast 
loaded  with  ignorance  and  superstition,  Gar- 
vey's is  beyond  doubt  a  very  energetic  and 
quick-witted  mind,  barb-wired  by  the  im- 
perial traditions  of  nineteenth-century  Eng- 
land. His  spirit  is  revolutionary,  but  his 
intellect  does  not  understand  the  significance 
of  modern  revolutionary  developments.  May- 
be he  chose  not  to  understand,  he  may  have 
realized  that  a  resolute  facing  of  facts  made 
puerile  his  beautiful  schemes  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
*        *        * 

Considering  Garvey's  early  background, 
Mr.  McKay  finds  his  disregard  of  the  eco- 
nomic  problem   inexplicable : 

The  most  puzzling  thing  about  the  "Back 
to  Africa"  propaganda  is  the  leader's  repu- 
diation of  all  the  fundamentals  of  the  black 
worker's  economic  struggle.  No  intelligent 
Negro  dare  deny  the  almost  miraculous  ef- 
fect and  the  world-wide  breadth  and  sweep 
of  Garvey's  propaganda  methods.  But  all 
those  who  think  broadly  on  social  conditions 
are  amazed  at  Garvey's  ignorance  and  his 
intolerance  of  modern  social  ideas.  To  him 
Queen  Victoria  and  Lincoln  are  the  greatest 
figures  in  history  because  they  both  freed 
the  slaves,  and  the  Negro  race  will  never 
reach  the  heights  of  greatness  until  it  has 
produced  such  types.  He  talks  of  Africa 
as  if  it  were  a  little  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.     Ignoring  all  geographical  and  politi- 
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cal  divisions,  he  gives  his  followers  the  idea 
that  that  vast  continent  of  diverse  tribes 
consists  of  a  large  homogenous  nation  of 
natives  struggling  for  freedom  and  wait- 
ing for  the  Western  Negroes  to  come  and 
help  them  drive  out  the  European  exploiters. 
He  has  never  urged  Negroes  to  organize 
in   industrial   unions. 

He  only  exhorted  them  to  get  money,  buy 
shares  in  his  African  steamship  line,  and 
join  his  Universal  Association.  And  thou- 
sands of  American  and  West  Indian  Ne- 
groes responded  with  eagerness. 

He  denounced  the  Socialists  and  Bolshe- 
vists for  plotting  to  demoralize  the  Negro 
workers  and  bring  them  under  the  control 
of  white  labor.  And  in  the  same  breath 
he  attacked  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  its 
founder,  Dr.  DuBois,  for  including  white 
leaders  and  members.  In  the  face  of  his 
very  capable  mulatto  and  octoroon  col- 
leagues, he  advocated  an  all-sable  nation  of 
Negroes  to  be  governed  strictly  after  the 
English  plan  with  Marcus  Garvey  as  su- 
preme head. 

He  organized  a  Negro  Legion  and  a  Ne- 
gro Red  Cross  in  the  heart  of  Harlem.  The 
Black  Star  line  consisted  of  two  unseawor- 
thy  boats  and  the  Negro  Factories  Corpora- 
tion was  mainly  existent  on  paper.  But  it 
seems  that  Garvey's  sole  satisfaction  in  his 
business  venture  was  the  presenting  of 
grandiose  visions  to  his  crowd. 


Perhaps  after  all  Garvey  was  more  in- 
terested in  histrionics  than  in  social  prog- 
ress.    Mr.   McKay  seems  to  indicate  this: 

Garvey's  arrest  by  the  Federal  authori- 
ties after  five  years  of  stupendous  vaude- 
ville is  a  fitting  climax.  He  should  feel  now 
an  ultimate  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  universal  advertising  manager. 
He  was  the  biggest  popularizer  of  the  Ne- 
gro problem,  especially  among  Negroes, 
since  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin".  He  attained 
the  sublime.  During  the  last  days  he  waxed 
more  falsely  eloquent  in  his  tall  talks  on  the 
Negro  Conquest  of  Africa,  and  when  the 
clansmen  yelled  their  approval  and  clamored 
for  more,  in  his  gorgeous  robes,  he  lifted 
his  hands  to  the  low  ceiling  in  a  weird  pose, 
his  huge  ugly  bulk  cowing  the  crowd,  and 
told  how  the  mysteries  of  African  magic 
had  been  revealed  to  him,  and  how  he  would 
use  them  to  put  the  white  man  to  confusion 
and  drive  him  out  of  Africa. 

THE  AFFAIRS  OF  INDIA 

T%J-R.  SYUD  HOSSAIN,  Indian  delegate 
***■  to  the  Near  East  Peace  Conference  of 
1920,  has  set  forth  in  the  New  York  Times 
India's  uncompromising  attitude  toward 
Great  Britain: 

One   thing   is    perfectly    certain:      India, 


with  a  population  comprising  one-fifth  of 
the  human  race,  cannot  eternally  remain  the 
"adjunct" — in  Wells'  phrase — of  a  little 
island  7,000  miles  away  from  her  shores. 
Neither  any  natural  nor  any  economic  ties 
bind  her  to  the  British  Empire,  and  she 
can  only  form  part  of  that  system  if  it 
can  be  proved  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  of  definite  advantage  to  her.  The 
onus  of  proof  lies  on  Britain.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  every  reason  in  the  world 
why  India  should  work  out  her  own  destiny, 
unfettered  and  uncoerced,  and  make  her 
own  contribution,  as  in  the  past,  to  the  cul- 
ture and  civilization  of  the  world.  Not 
only  India,  but  the  world  is  the  poorer  for 
her  present  compulsory  emasculation  and 
disorganization.  The  British  have  fixed  a 
stranglehold  on  her  creative  genius  and  na- 
tional   growth.      India    must    be    free.  .  .  . 

Mahatma  Gandhi  launched  his  "non- 
violent, non-co-operation"  movement  to  se- 
cure three  definite  things,  viz.:  (1)  the 
righting  of  the  Punjab  wrongs;  (2)  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  British  pledges  to  Moslems, 
and  (3)  the  attainment  of  Swaraj  (self- 
rule). 

It  is  upon  this  triple  foundation  that  the 
national  movement  today  rests;  Gandhi's 
program  having  been  accepted  by  the  In- 
dian National  Congress  and  endorsed  by  the 
nation  at  large.  Each  one  of  the  three 
items  mentioned  above  is,  from  the  view- 
point of  India,  fundamental,  admitting  of 
no  compromise.  That  is  a  fact  which,  it 
would  seem,  has  at  last  begun  to  dawn 
even  upon  the  British  Government,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  recent  resignation  of  Edwin  Samuel 
Montagu,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
*       *       * 

England  has  tried  vainly  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hindus.  Mr.  Hossain  de- 
clares : 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  dispatch 
of  the  Government  of  India,  for  publishing 
which  Mr.  Montagu  was  "sacked",  it  be- 
comes abundantly  clear  that  the  British 
Government's  attempts  to  whittle  down  the 
Indian  demands  or,  alternatively,  to  break 
down  the  Hindu-Moslem  solidarity  which 
sustains  them,  have  failed.  Overwhelm- 
ing corroborative  testimony  on  this  point  is 
also  forthcoming  from  the  successive  and 
signal  failures  of  the  visits  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  These 
royal  visitors  were  sent  to  India,  one  after 
the  other,  in  a  frantic  but  vain  effort  to 
create  a  diversion  and  thus  secure  a  com- 
promise. 

The  Duke  returned  to  England  with  the 
dolefu1  tale  that  "the  shadow  of  Amritsar 
has  lengthened  over  the  fair  face  of  India". 
The  visit  of  the  Prince,  just  concluded,  has 
proved  even  a  more  dismal  failure.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Prince 
was  sent  to  India  to  be  an  instrument  of 
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reconciliation,  a  mouthpiece  for  "conces- 
sions". What  India  was  looing  for,  how- 
ever, were  deeds  not  words;  for  "specific 
performances"  and  not  more  promises. 
Deeds  apparently  were  not  forthcoming, 
The  Prince  was  boycotted  even  more  vigor- 
ously than  the  Duke.  In  the  event  his  Eoyal 
Highness  has  left  India  without  even  mak- 
ing one  of  those  conventional,  picturesque 
pronouncements  belauding  a  fictitious  "loy- 
alty" that  British  imperialism  loves  to  put 
in  the  mouth  of  its  royalty. 
*       *       * 

An  American,  Ralph  E.  Henderson,  con- 
trasts in  the  Boston  Herald  the  bustle  of 
an  Indian  town  a  week  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  apathy 
which  the  boycott  produced: 

I  was  in  Calcutta  a  week  before  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  due  to  land.  At  that  time 
our  taxi  was  caught  in  a  traffic  jam  on 
one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  and  held 
for  15  minutes  while  the  packed  stream 
of  carts,  bullock-drawn,  horse-drawn,  buffa- 
lo-drawn or  mandrawn,  strained  through 
the  crowded  street. 

When  the  prince  landed  at  Calcutta, 
the  streets  were  deserted  as  those  of  a 
New  England  town  on  an  old  Puritan  Sab- 
bath. Calcutta  shops  did  no  business.  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi  had  so  commanded. 


India  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  the  Pundita  Ramabai.  The  Boston 
paper  writes: 

Thousands  of  Bostonians  who  in  years 
past  have  heard  the  Pundita  Ramabai  in 
city  pulpits  or  on  city  platforms  will  be 
shocked  to  know  that  the  remarkable  career 
of  this  consecrated  woman  has  just  ended 
in  death.  Her  mission  among  us  was  first 
that  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  child 
widows  of  India;  later  it  broadened  out  into 
a  movement  for  educational  uplift,  and  with 
such  success  that,  as  chief  figure  of  the 
famous  Ramabai  Association,  she  was  en- 
abled to  organize  and  carry  on  the  Sharada 
Sadana,  or  "Happy  Home,"  at  which  an- 
nually from  1500  to  1700  girls  and  youns; 
women  receive  their  training.  Night  and 
day,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the  Pundita 
toiled  in  the  interest  of  her  fellow-country- 
women. Not  the  least  of  her  services  in 
their  behalf  was  a  translation  of  the  Chris- 
tian scriptures  into  one  of  the  native  dia- 
lects; one  of  the  most  spectacular  of  them 
was  her  rescue  of  300  girls  from  starvation 
during  the  great  Indian  famine. 

TRIBUTE 
*THHE  unveiling  of  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
-*•  ington  monument  at  Tuskegee  brought 
together  a  throng  of  educators  and  philan- 
thropists from  all  over  the  country.     The 
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New  York  Times  quotes  one  of  the  speakers, 
Josephus  Daniels,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy: 

"Because  Booker  T.  Washington  sought  to 
advance  his  own  race  and  to  preserve  friend- 
ship with  the  white  neighbors,  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  that  men  of  both  races,  from 
the  North  and  from  the  South,  should  join  in 
the  unprecedented  event. 

"I  am  not  here  to  discuss  so-called  race 
problems.  My  experience  has  told  me  that 
you  cannot  solve  problems  of  people  like  you 
do  an  arithmetic  lesson.  One  reason  we 
have  made  less  progress  is  because  men  in- 
sist upon  a  solution  of  racial  differences  by 
the  rule  of  three  and  demand  that  the  des- 
tinies of  men  be  unfolded  in  their  genera- 
tion. I  have  no  patent  solvent  for  the  so- 
called  race  problem.  I  do  know  that  between 
white  people  and  black  people  in  the  South 
there  are  stronger  ties  of  friendship  today 
than  formerly  and  that  out  of  this  will  grow 
a  better  understanding  and  better  condi- 
tions." 

*  *       * 

In  Boston  a  number  of  white  and  colored 
people  met  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
to  pay  honor  to  the  late  Maria  L.  Baldwin. 
They  moved  to  establish  a  room  dedicated 
to  her  "for  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
material  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Negro, 
and  those  who  have  stood  for  justice  for  the 

Negro." 

*  *       * 

According  to  the  Boston  Herald,  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of 
Harvard  was  present  and  said: 

"I  have  known  many  colored  students  at 
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Harvard  who  have  seemed  to  me  to  have 
been  imbued  with  an  almost  apostolic  spirit. 
But  the  life  of  Maria  Baldwin  was  unique. 
I  know  of  no  other  case  where  a  woman 
from  an  obscure  beginning  rose  to  the  head 
of  the  best  grammar  school  in  the  city  sys- 
tem, serving  the  children  of  all  races.  Her 
school  was  regarded  by  many  of  the  leading 
white  citizens  whose  children  attended  it  as 
the  best  in  the  city.  And  she  kept  the  re- 
spect of  the  school  committee  through  all 
the  years  of  her  service.  All  that  has  been 
said  of  her  poise  and  charm  is  true.  I  re- 
call but  two  women  in  all  my  acquaintance 
who  surpassed  her  in  this." 

Mrs.  Margaret  Deland,  whose  war  ex- 
periences have  taught  her  to  see  the  Negro 
from  a  different  angle,  declared: 

"The  fortunes  of  both  races  are  inextric- 
ably bound  up,  the  hope  of  one  race  is  the 
hope  of  the  other.  This  -proposed  memorial 
room  has  many  values.  It  will  have  the 
value  of  furnishing  historical  data  concen- 
trated under  one  roof.  But  its  greatest 
value  will  be  as  a  source  of  stimulation  to 
the  colored  citizens  of  Boston. 

"A  museum  is  a  source  of  progress,  for 
we  do  not  allow  the  collection  of  specimens 
of  the  past  until  we  have  achieved  in  the 
present.  As  a  record  of  the  long  struggle 
of  the  Negro  race  to  overcome  the  handicaps 
imposed  upon  it,  this  collection  of  historical 
data  will  be  a  constant  inspiration  to  young 
Negro  boys  and  girls." 


AT  A  GLANCE 

SOMETHING  has  happened  to  the  so- 
called  "colored  people"  of  the  United 
States  of  which  their  white  neighbors  do 
not  seem  generally  to  be  aware. 

In  this  instance  we  refer  particularly  to 
the  Negro  people.  There  are  other  "solored" 
people — the  Japanese,  Chinese,  Hindus  and 
others.  But  it  is  the  Negroes  of  whom  we 
are  speaking  now — our  own  American  Ne- 
groes. 

And  what  has  happened  to  them  is  that 
there  are  those  among  them  who  have  ac- 


quired a  degree  of  culture  equal  to  that  of 
any  race  on  earth.  There  is  today  among 
the  Negroes  of  America  a  large  class  that 
has  placed  itself  beyond  the  sneers  of  Negro- 
baiters  and  Negro-haters.  For  that  class 
the  "color  line"  has  faded  away  forever.  The 
people  of  that  class  can  and  do  look  serenely 
down  on  whoever  sets  himself  up  as  a 
mental  or  moral  superior. 

For,  that's  what  happens  to  men  and 
women  who  achieve  a  high  state  of  mental 
and  moral  culture— they  are  beyond  the 
power  of  ignorance  to  do  them  harm.  You 
can  spit  upon  their  bodies.  You  can  sneer 
at  them  and  call  them  "niggers,"  but  you 
can't  spit  upon  their  souls.  They  can  laugh 
at  you  in  sheerest  pity — and  they  do. 

This  class  of  cultured  Negroes  now  num- 
bering thousands  of  men  and  Women  of  the 
race  in  America  is  the  product  of  their  own 
universities  and  of  white  universities,  not- 
ably Yale  and  Harvard.  And  especially  Har- 
vard, which  to  its  everlasting  glory  be  it 
said  has  never  drawn  the  color  line. 

The  voice  of  this  cultured  Negro  class 
speaks  eloquently  from  a  page  of  Burghardt 
DuBois's  marvelous  book,  "The  Souls  of 
Black  Folk."  where  he  says: 

"I  sit  with  Shakespeare  and  he  winces 
not.  Across  the  color  line  I  move  arm  in 
arm  with  Balzac  and  Dumas,  where  smiling 
men  and  welcoming  women  glide  in  gilded 
halls.  From  out  the  caves  of  evening  that 
swing  between  the  strong-limbed  earth  and 
the  tracery  of  the  stars  I  summon  Aristotle 
and  Aurelius  and  what  soul  I  will,  and  they 
come  all  graciously  with  no  scorn  nor  con- 
descension." 

In  that  high  world  the  Negro  is  safe.  No 
sneer  can  hurt  him  there;  no  jibe  can  break 
his  heart. 

— The  Keokuk,  la.  City. 
*       *       * 

PESSIMISTS  on  the  Afro-American  ques- 
tion may  well  consider  the  pure-blooded 
Negro  girl,  Sarah  Rector,  of  Kansas  City, 
aged  20,  who  proves  to  a  white  court  that 
she  is  managing  astutely  her  fortune  of 
$750,000,  and  needs  no  guardian.  Possibly 
the  exception  only  proves  the  rule. 

— Brooklyn  Eagle, 
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nr^HE  news  of  the  burning  of  that  stanch 
■*•  old  colonial  building  that  for  years 
had  been  my  home,  came  as  a  blow  to  me, 
so  far  away.  From  its  windows,  since 
earliest  childhood,  I  had  looked  out  upon 
the  'seasons  and  the  birds;  the  orchard, 
fleeced  with  white  plum  blooms;  the  orchard 
roofed  with  the  blossoms  of  the  peach;  the 
orchard,  ceiled  and  hushed  with  snows. 


By  my  window  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cottage  a  poplar  tree  towered,  and  bore  its 
summit  to  the  third  story.  And  in  this 
poplar  gathered  the  birds — birds  to  mate; 
birds  to  build;  birds  to  pour  out  such 
rhapsodies  as  filled  the  heart.  Aye,  even 
the  oriole,  he  swung  there! 

And  my  window  looked  out  upon  all  of 
this!     I  watched  here  the  pageant  of  the 
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seasons;  gazed  down  upon  turquoise-blue 
eggs;  saw  the  eggs'  fledglings  that  wavered 
away  to  come  no  more  to  the  bowl-shaped 
nest.  Ah,  dreams!  We  learned  Locks-ley 
Hall  in  this  very  room,  my  sister  Consuelo 
and  I.  Tennyson's  haunting  painting  of  a 
home  that  held  memories  infinite  makes  me 
long  for  just  that  skill  to  paint  another 
seat  of  recollections  in  Ashlee  Place,  where- 
in we  passed  our 
quiet  lives  with 
books  and  the  study 
of  prints  from  the 
brushes    of   masters. 

My  father,  Bishop 
B.  F.  Lee,  of  Wil- 
berforce,  0.,  writes 
thus  to  us — to  me 
and  Rev.  H.  N.  New- 
some,  his  son-in-law. 
He  paints  from  his 
heart  what  the  loss 
of  our  home  meant 
to  him  when  the 
winds  and  the  fire 
claimed  it  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of 
December,    1921: 

"I  have  learned 
more  of  the  possible 
force  of  kindness  in 
the  great  fire  lesson, 
more  of  the  hurried 
work  and  power  of 
d  e  struct  i  veness 
against  the  slowness 
o  f  constructiveness. 
Twenty-three     years 

were  required  in  building  up  a  great  home- 
stead; but  sixty  minutes  to  destroy  it,  re- 
ducing wood  to  ashes;  iron  to  crimped,  piti- 
less, apologetic  and  cringing  nothing,  in  the 
main. 

"Every  line  and  point  designating  place, 
home,  security,  rest,  comfort  and  the  se- 
crets of  love  and  confidence  are  lost  to  sight. 
And  books,  books! — a  few  in  comparison, 
with  many  companions  missing,  or  marred 


and  scorched,  and  in  many  cases  with  ab- 
sent leaves ;  bedsteads  and  stoves  that  were 
crooking  at  and  kicking,  hugging  and  mock- 
ing one  another,  hopelessly  falling  into  the 
ash  grave,  as  lost  as  the  loves  and  hopes, 
tossed  by  mad  winds  in  charred  leaves. 

"Silken  and  linen  clothes,  tablecloths, 
sheets  and  woolen  blankets  met  in  the  upper 
flights  of  the  maddened  gusts,  and  carried 
hundreds  of  yards 
away  at  the  altitude 
of  half  a  hundred 
feet.  And  art  patrom 
of  departed  loved 
ones  depicted  b  y 
love's  inspired  brush, 
or  responding  to  the 
c  a  m  e  r  a's  unerring 
judgment,  alike  went 
with  'trash'  indis- 
criminately, and 
Ashlee  Place  mocks 
the  hopes  and  visions 
of  years. 

"A  blessed  fact  in 
the  whole  is  found  in 
the  benevolent  spirit 
shown  by  five  hun- 
d  r  e  d  Wilberforce 
people  amid  the 
ruins  and  mental 
daze.  The  close  of 
the  job  of  reduction 
came  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  the  close  of 
the  year,  1921,  and 
a  cold  day;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Ash- 
lee House  were  left  without  the  home 
whose  faithful  shell  was  now  forsaking 
its  lovers  to  the  ashbed,  red  and  glaring, 
too  hot  to  be  attractive,  yet  bidding  them  to 
look  back  to  inquire  for  the  real  soul  of 
Home,  as  turning  from  the  debris  of  cloth- 
ing, furniture  and  general  confusion,  they 
found  warmth  and  welcome  sleeping  quar- 
ters in  neighboring  houses  with  Christian 
friends    and   helpers." 
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IF  YOU  SHOULD  GO 

COUNTEE    P.    CULLEN 


["    OVE,  leave  me  like  the  light, 

■*-"'  The  gently  (passing  day; 

We   would    not   know,    but    for    the    night 

When  it  has  slipped  away. 

Go  quietly;  a  dream 
When  done,  should  leave  no  trace 
That  it  has  lived,  except  a  gleam 
Across  the  dreamer's  face. 


So  many  hopes  have  fled, 

Have  left  me  but  the  name 

Of   what   they    were.      When    love    is    dead, 

Go  thou,  beloved,  the  same. 
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VIRGINIA  UNION 
UNIVERSITY 

Richmond        Virginia 

is  offering  young  men  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  secure  a  liberal  edu- 
cation.   We  are  offering  work  in  the 

High  School  Department 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Pre-Medical     Scientific    Depart- 
ment 
Pedagogical  Department 
Theological   Department,  and  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Health 
Nursing 

Strong  faculty — healthy  and  attrac- 
tive surroundings.  Reasonable  rates. 


JOSEPH  K.  BRICK  AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIAL  and  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

BRICKS,  N.  C. 

This  School  offers  a  first-class  High  School 
Course,  including  Domestic  Science,  Domestic 
Art,  Agriculture,  Work  in  Wood,  Iron  and 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Piano  and  Vocal  Music, 
Night    School. 

Teachers  and  officers,  25;  enrollment,  350; 
boarders,  220.  Cottage  and  buildings,  14. 
School  farm,  1.129J4  acres.  Strong  athletic, 
literary  and  Christian  associations.  School  term 
34  weeks.  Environment  fine.  School  receives 
four  mails  a  day.  Our  postoffice  handles  money 
orders,  registered  matter  and  parcel  post  mail. 
For  further  information  write 
T.  S.  INBORDEN,  Principal,  BRICKS,  N.   C. 


Wilberforce  University 
Summer  School 

9th  ANNUAL  SESSION 

June   19th  to   July  29th,   1922 

Wonderful  natural  beauty.   Ideal  place  for  health,   recrea- 
tion and  study.     Large  faculty.  Inspiring  lectures,  splendid 
educational    equipment    and    excellent    cuisine. 
Courses:   College,    Normal,    High    School. 
Special  Features:  Bible  School  and  School  ef  Philanthropy. 

Catalogues    sent    on    application. 
Address   all  mall  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School. 

Gilbert  H.  Jones,  Director. 


HAMPTON    INSTITUTE 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

HAMPTON,    VIRGINIA 

Opportunity   Knocks  at   the   Door  of 
the  Man  Who  Knows  and  Can  Do 

If  you  wish  to  prepare  yourself  to  fill  a  re- 
sponsible position  of  wide  usefulness  as  a 

County   or   farm-demonstration   agent 
Teacher  of  vocational  agriculture 
Rural-school  principal 

Hampton  Now  Offers   in   Agriculture 

A  COLLEGE  COURSE 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Agricul- 
tural Education  With  Work  in  Well- 
Equipped  Classrooms,  Shops,  and  Labora- 
tories; With  Summer  Field  Practice;  With 
All- Round  Training  Under  High-Grade  In- 
structors. 

James  E.  Gregg,  Principal 
Warren   K.    Blodgett,    Director 


St.  Philip's 

Normal    &     Industrial    School 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

(FOR  GIRLS) 

Normal,  Academic,  Junior  and  Music  Courses, 
Teachers'  Training,  Domestic  Sciences  and 
Arts,  Dressmaking,  Ladies'  Tailoring,  Short- 
hand,   Typewriting,    Bookeeping    and    Spanish. 

Boarding    facilities.      Ideal   location. 
Faculty    from    leading    Universities. 

Write    for    Bulletin. 
Artemisia  Bowden,  Principal 


TALLADEGA   THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 

TALLADEGA,  ALABAMA 

Frederick    A.    Sumner,    President 

Is  training  men  for  the  Gospel  Ministry  at 
home  and  abroad.  Students  are  also  being 
trained    for    work    in    the    fields    of 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION 

THE  Y.  M.   C.  A.,   AND 

THE  Y.  W.   C.  A. 
The    Seminary    has    an    enviable    record    of    49 
years     of     service.       For    full     information    ad- 
dress 

JAMES  P.    O'BRIEN,   Dean 
399    W.    BATTLE    ST.,    TALLADEGA,    ALA. 


Mention  The  Caisis. 
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Another  Lighthouse  to  Help 

Chart  Negro  Business  into 

The  Right  Channel. 

The  Southern  Aid  Society's 
New  Modern  3  story  and 
basement  building  located 
at  106  and  106A  South  Ave., 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Petersburg's  first  colored 
bank  and  its  leading  pro- 
fessional and  business  in- 
terests now  have  modern 
quarters  within  which  to 
display  their  talents  and 
wares.  The  Society's  Dis- 
trict Office  is  located  on  3rd 
floor. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  superior  policy  of  protection  to 
its  policyholders — the  Society  renders  a  threefold  service  to 
the  race: 

It  gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  young  women  and 
men — It  provides  ready  cash  to  its  policyholders  in  times  of 
sickness,  accident  and  death — It  provides,  in  the  largest  cities 
in  its  field  of  operation,  modern  office  facilities  to  the  colored 
professional  and  business  interests.  It  is  indeed  a  Servant  of 
the  People. 

SOUTHERN  AID  SOCIETY  OF  VIRGINIA,  INC. 

Home  Office:  527  N.  Second  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

District  Offices  and  Agencies  in  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia 


J.    T.    CARTER,   Pres.    and   Gen'l   Counsel 

W.    A.    JORDAN,    Asst.    Secty. 


B.   L.    JORDAN,   Secty. 
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National    Training    School 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  School  for  the  Training  of  Colored  Young 
Men  and  Women  for  Service 

Though  it  is  young  in  history,  the  Institution  feels  a  just  pride  in  the  work  thus 
far  accomplished,  for  its  graduates  are  already  filling  many  responsible  positions, 
thus  demonstrating  the  aim  of  the  school  to  train  men  and  women  for  useful 
citizenship. 

DEPARTMENTS  ALREADY  ESTABLISHED 

The  Grammar  School  The  Teacher  Training  Department 

The  Academy  The  Divinity  School 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciencea  The  Commercial  Department 

The  Department  of  Music  The  Department  of  Home  Economic! 

The  Department  of  Social  Service 

For  farther  information  and  Catalog,  address 

President    James    E.  Shepard,    Durham,    North    Carolina 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Manual  Training  &  Industrial  School 

FOR  COLORED  YOUTH 

BORDENTOWN,  N.  J. 

A     hlih     Inttltutlca    far    the    trclnlni    «f    celercd 
yauth.       Excellent    equipment,     thorough     lattniotloa, 
wholesome    surrounding*.     Academic   training    Is*   all 
students. 
Courses  In  carpentry,  agriculture  and  trade*  for  boy*. 

Including    auto    repairing. 
Course*    la    domestl*    science    and    domestic    art    for 

girls. 
A  new  trade*  building,  thoroughly  equipped. 
New     girls'     dormitory     thoroughly     and      modernly 

equipped. 
Terms  reasonable. 

For    Information    address 
W.  R.  VALENTINE,  Principal 


Wiley  University 

Marshall,  Texas 

Recognized  as  a  college  of  first  class  by 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa State  Boards  of  Education.  Har- 
vard, Boston  University.  University  of 
Illinois  and  University  of  Chicago  repre- 
sented on  its  faculty.  One  hundred 
twenty-seven  in  College  Department,  ses- 
sion IQIQ-IQ20.  Several  new  buildings, 
steam  heated  and  electric  lighted. 
M.  W.  DOGAN,  President 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY 

Pioneer  in  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education 

Lincoln  Men  are  Leaders  in  the  various 
professions  in  Forty  States. 

The  College  is  ranked  in  Class  I.  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Address : 

Joaa    B.    Kendall,    D.D.,    Lincoln   TJilTOrilty, 
Chester   County,   Fenna. 


The  Cheyney  Training 
School  for  Teachers 

Cheyney,  Pa. 

A  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  offering,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  professional 
three  year  courses  in  Home  Economics  and  Shop  Work.  A 
diploma  from  any  of  these  courses  makes  a  graduate 
eligible  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  three-year  High  School  Course  Is  offered  to  all  who 
have    completed    the    eighth    grammer    grade. 

Next    term     begins    September    18,     1922. 

For  further  particulars  and  catalog,  write 

Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  Principal 

Cheyney,  Pa. 

There    Will   Be   No   Summer  School  for   1922 
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THE  WORLD  AND  US 

HIGH  tariff  means  that  every 

laborer  pays  more  in  higher 

prices    than    he   receiver    in 

higher   wages.     This  is   the 

reason  big  employers  love  the  tariff. 


"Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  for- 
give our  debtors",  says  Europe  to  the 
United  States,  and  we,  the  richest 
country  on  earth  answer  never  a 
word.  And  yet  we  could  cancel  our 
foreign  debts  and  actually  make 
money  by  the  deed. 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  Southern 
poor  white,  of  illegitimate  birth, 
poorly  educated  and  unusually  ugly, 
awkward,  ill-dressed.  He  liked  smut- 
ty stories  and  was  a  politician  down 
to  his  toes.  Aristocrats — Jeff  Davis, 
Seward  and  their  ilk — despised  him, 
and  indeed  he  had  little  outwardly 
that  compelled  respect.  But  in  that 
curious  human  way  he  was  big  in- 
side. He  had  reserves  and  depths  and 
when  habit  and  convention  were  torn 
away  there  was  something  left  to  Lin- 
coln— nothing  to  most  of  his  con- 
temners. There  was  something  left, 
so  that  at  the  crisis  he  was  big  enough 
to  be  inconsistent — cruel,  merciful; 
peace-loving,  a  fighter;  despising  Ne- 
groes and  letting  them  fight  and 
vote;  protecting  slavery  and  freeing 
slaves.  He  was  a  man — a  big,  incon- 
sistent, brave  man. 


We  have  no  sympathy  for  the  rail- 
way unions,  we  black  men;  because 
they  admit  only  white  men  and  do  all 
in  their  power  to  lower  the  wages  of 


black  porters  and  laborers.  We  are 
glad  to  see  them  swallow  dose  after 
dose  of  their  own  bad  medicine.  We 
hope  the  Railway  Labor  Board  will 
keep  up  its  interesting  program  of 
robbing  Laborer  Peter  to  increase  the 
dividends  of  Railway  Executive  Paul. 


Congress  is  in  a  pretty  mess;  pot 
calls  kettle  black,  and  tells  the  truth. 
Democrats  lynch,  and  steal  Haiti ;  Re- 
publicans keep  Haiti  and  let  lynchers 
be.  Both  want  to  pay  the  soldiers  to 
vote  for  them,  but  cannot  dig  up  the 
small  change.  The  while  the  fall  elec- 
tion looms.  Watch  your  Congress- 
man. Forget  the  President  and  the 
Minister  to  Siam,  but  watch  your 
Congressman  and  knife  him  if  he 
falters. 

VIRGINIA 


ETERMINED  effort  is  being 
made  to  prove  that  the 
Southern  states  are  treating 
Negro  schools  so  justly  and 
decently  that  the  Nation  can  afford 
to  trust  them  with  fifty  million  dol- 
lars and  more  to  educate  all  the  peo- 
ple without  Federal  supervision  or 
oversight  and  without  even  the  legal 
safeguard  of  declaring  that  all  chil- 
dren must  have  equal  treatment.  Is 
this  true? 

The  Petersburg,  Va.,  Progress,  a 
white  paper,  said  October  3,  1921 : 

"The  city  of  Petersburg  has  many  valu- 
able assets.  We  shall  not  endeavor  to  de- 
cide as  to  which  is  the  most  valuable.  But 
we  believe  the  vast  majority  of  people  will 
agree  that  none  is  of  greater  value  than 
its  schools,  which  are  sincerely  believed  to 
be  the  best  in  Virginia  and  the  equal  of 
those  of  any  city  of  our  size  in  any  State." 
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To  this  the  Weekly  Review,  a  col- 
ored paper,  replies  October  8,  1921 : 

"Within  the  past  ten  years  the  school 
population  of  both  the  colored  and  whites 
of  the  city,  has  nearly  doubled.  To  care 
for  the  increase  of  the  white,  several  new 
and  modernly  equipped  schools  have  been 
erected.  In  figures  the  city  of  Petersburg 
has  spent  close  to  a  million  dollars.  It  is 
still  spending  it,  and  as  the  Progress  says, 
there  are  others  in  contemplation.  In  this 
same  length  of  time — with  the  increase 
about  the  same — there  has  been  erected  for 
the  colored  children  one  lone  school  build- 
ing, which  was  in  no  sense  an  addition. 
This  was  called  upon  to  accommodate  the 
population  of  all  the  old  schools,  as  they 
were  abandoned  on  its  completion.  This 
building  is  now  over-crowded,  and  in  order 
to  accommodate  all,  the  training  of  the 
children  must  be  and  is  neglected.  In  other 
words,  with  a  constantly  growing  popula- 
tion, the  colored  school  accommodation  here 
is  practically  the  same  that  it  was  ten  years 
ago." 

MISSISSIPPI 

HE  latest  biennial  report  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  has  just 
reached  us.  It  covers  the  scholastic 
years  of  1919-20  and  1920-21.  First 
of  all  we  note  that  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  was  rejected  in  four 
counties  of  which  Claiborne  with  78 
per  cent,  of  non-voting  Negroes  was 
one.  The  superintendent  adds  this 
illuminating  statement.  "Altogether 
33,186  white  children  over  7  years  of 
age  who  had  never  been  to  school  be- 
fore were  brought  into  our  schools  by 
this  law."  In  other  words,  as  a  Miss- 
issippi colored  citizen  informs  us,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  enforce  this  law 
so  far  as  colored  children  are  con- 
cerned. 

There  are  353  consolidated  county 
schools  for  whites,  but  none  for  Ne- 
groes. There  are  125  teachers'  homes 
for  whites  and  none  for  Negroes.  In 
14  counties  one  or  two  extra  teachers 
have  been  added  to  the  colored  county 
schools  by  the  Jeanes  Fund  to  teach 
industries.  By  the  help  of  $52,000 
from  Julius  Rosenwald  and  private 
funds  raised  by  colored  people,  after 
they  had  received  nothing  from  their 


taxes,  $92,000  was  spent  for  Negro 
school  houses  in  1921.  None  of  the 
money  came  from  the  State  and  if 
any  came  from  the  counties  it  is  not 
reported.  Forty-nine  agricultural 
schools  were  supported  by  the  State 
and  taught  6,000  white  boys  and  girls. 
The  State  appropriated  $550,000  for 
these  schools  during  two  years.  There 
are  no  such  high  schools  for  Negroes. 
There  are  160  accredited  high  schools 
for  whites  in  the  State.  There  is  one 
for  Negroes. 

The  per  capita  expense  of  educat- 
ing each  child  enrolled  for  the  year 
1920-21,  together  with  the  average 
salaries  paid  white  and  colored  teach- 
ers is  as  follows  for  the  20  counties 
of  the  State  in  which  70  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  population  is  Negro : 

Aver.  Monthly  Salary  Per  Capita  Exp. 

County,  1920-21    Paid  Teachers        for  each  child  enrolled 

White  Colored  White  Colored 

Adams     $75.00  $33.00  *  * 

Bolivar     78.27  36.35  $24.01  $2.17 

Claiborne     81.85  38.00  3.29  .70 

Coahoma     141.32  42.00  46.06  2.86 

De    Soto    78.74  35.10  17.41  2.10 

Grenada     78.54  33.80  3.37  .74 

Hinds     84.00              33.00  15.31  3.00 

Holmes     *                     *  *  * 

Issaquena     42.00  24.00  37.00  8.00 

Jefferson      59.83  37.30  4.85  .61 

Leflore     *                    *  *  * 

Lowndes     84.00  29.35  2.83  .46 

Madison     107.33  25.34  34.64  2.03 

Marshall      54.00  33.00  10.20  2.85 

Noxubee      99.73              32.59  47.99  3.26 

Quitman     106.00  38.00  30.92  3.60 

Sharkey     119.54  48.61  35.72  3.46 

Tunica     115.00             53.00  43.87  2.99 

Wilkinson    ....    60.00              30.00  21.52  3.32 

Yazoo     67.50  29.50  14.56  1.62 

*No  report. 

The  advocates  of  the  Sterling- 
Towner  bill  are  asking  the  nation  to 
give  Mississippi  millions  of  dollars 
of  federal  funds  "to  be  distributed 
and  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  said  State  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  funds  provided  by  State 
and  local  authorities  for  the  same 
purpose." 

HAMPTON    COLLEGE 

HOSE  who  take  up  the  53rd 
and  54th  annual  catalogs  of 
Hampton  Institute  will  rea- 
lize that  this  institution  has 
at  last  become  a  college.  Last  year, 
the    agricultural    school    offered    a 
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course  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture.  This  year  "a 
standard  college  course  of  44  weeks" 
is  open  for  teachers,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  which  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
Education  will  be  given. 

This  marks  the  end  of  a  long  and 
bitter  fight.  For  years  many  persons 
in  authority  at  Hampton  looked  upon 
that  school  as  the  bulwark  in  the 
great  battle  against  higher  education 
for  Negroes.  But  despite  every  ef- 
fort the  logic  of  events  forced  Hamp- 
ton to  do  exactly  what  she  had  long 
tried  not  to  do.  Her  graduates  with  a 
grammar  and  a  high  school  course 
were  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  very  Southern  whites  who  wanted 
to  employ  them  in  the  school  systems  ; 
if  the  Hampton  graduate  sought  ad- 
ditional training  he  found  himself  se- 
riously handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
the  Hampton  course  was  not  recog- 
nized by  reputable  colleges. 

Hampton  thus  found  itself  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  If  it 
wanted  to  spread  the  Hampton  doc- 
trine it  must  give  its  men  modern 
training.  But  what  was  the  Hamp- 
ton doctrine?  It  was  not  necessarily 
opposition  to  higher  education  as 
General  Armstrong  himself  would 
have  said.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Hampton  transformed  herself  into  a 
college,  what  was  left  of  that  long 
and  elaborate  argument  by  which  the 
superiority  of  the  Hampton  course  of 
study  over  Howard,  Fisk,  Atlanta 
and  Union  had  been  so  effectively 
proven?  Would  not  Hampton  become 
simply  one  of  many  colored  colleges, 
efficient  because  she  had  excellent" 
teachers  and  a  splendid  plant,  and  not 
because  she  had  discovered  a  new  gos- 
pel of  education  ? 

It  has  been  this  latter  alternative 
that  Hampton  has  at  last  been  forced 
to  accept  and  she  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  decision. 

Along  with  Lincoln  University  in 
Pennsylvania  she  has  one  more  step 
to  take  and   that   is  to   put   colored 


teachers  and  officers  in  real  places  of 
power  and  influence  upon  her  fac- 
ulty. The  time  has  gone  when  the 
colored  people  of  the  United  States 
are  going  to  have  the  world  interpret- 
ed to  them  solely  by  white  people. 
Not  that  they  are  prepared  or  we 
trust  ever  will  be  prepared  to  have 
their  teaching,  preaching,  healing  and 
writing  done  solely  by  black  folk; — 
they  want  men  and  women  of  the 
best  trained  mind  and  heart  to  guide 
them,  and  in  the  choosing  of  these 
leaders  they  will  brook  no  color  line. 

THE  RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS 

HODES  scholars  are  students 
appointed  ■  in  the  United 
States  to  Oxford  University, 
England.  They  receive  at 
present  about  $1,500  a  year  for  three 
years. 

Two  scholarships  are  assigned  to 
each  State.  Since  the  scholarship  is 
tenable  for  three  years,  there  will  be 
one  year  out  of  every  three  in  which 
there  will  be  no  election.  In  each  of 
the  other  two  years  one  scholarship 
will  be  filled  up  if  a  suitable  candidate 
offers. 

A  candidate  to  be  eligible  must — 

(a)  Be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  with  at  least  five  years'  domi- 
cile, and  unmarried. 

(b)  By  the  1st  of  October  of  the 
year  for  which  he  is  elected,  have 
passed  his  nineteenth  and  not  have 
passed  his  twenty-fifth  birthday. 

(c)  By  the  1st  of  October  of  the 
year  for  which  he  is  elected  (i.e., 
1922),  have  completed  at  least  his 
Sophomore  year  at  some  recognized 
degree-granting  university  or  college 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Candidates  may  apply  either  for 
the  State  in  which  they  have  their  or- 
dinary private  domicile,  home,  or  res- 
idence, or  for  any  State  in  which  they 
may  have  received  at  least  two  years 
of  their  college  education  before  ap- 
plying. 

Institutions  should  select  their  rep- 
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resentatives  on  the  basis  of  the  quali- 
ties which  will  be  considered  by  the 
State  Committee  in  making  the  final 
selection.     These  are: 

(1)  Qualities  of  manhood,  force 
of  character,  and  leadership 

(2)  Literary  and  scholastic  abil- 
ity and  attainments 

(3)  Physical  vigor,  as  shown  by 
interest  in  outdoor  sports  or  in  other 
ways. 

HAITI 

«<I5§5s555nE  must  strictly  maintain 
and  scrupulously  observe, 
in  letter  and  in  spirit,  the 
mandates  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  We  are 
not  doing  so  now.  We  are  at  war, 
not  alone  technically  with  Germany, 
but  actually  with  the  little,  helpless 
republics  of  our  own  hemisphere. 
The  wars  upon  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  were  made  and  are  still  being 
waged  through  the  usurpation  by  the 
Executive  of  powers  not  only  never 
bestowed  upon  him,  but  scrupulously 
withheld  by  the  Constitution. 

"Of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. Practically  all  we  know  now  is 
that  thousands  of  native  Haitians 
have  been  killed  by  American  ma- 
rines, and  that  many  of  our  own  gal- 
lant men  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
at  the  behest  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment in  order  to  establish  laws  draft- 
ed by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Uie 
Navy,  to  secure  a  vote  in  the  League 
and  to  continue  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  a  military  domination  which 
at  this  moment  requires  the  presence 
of  no  less  than  3,000  of  our  armed 
men  on  that  foreign  soil." 

— Warren  G.  Harding,  at  Marion> 
Ohio,  September  17,  1920. 

THE  ARMY 

HE  Republican  administra- 
tion is  not  only  carrying  out 
Democratic  policies  in  Haiti 
but  also  in  the  army.     The 

Secretary  of  War,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 

DeHaven  Hinkson  of  Philadelphia,  as- 


serted, first,  that  Negroes  and  whites 
are  not  going  to  be  combined  in  the 
same  organizations.  Secondly,  that 
the  92nd  and  93rd  Divisions  have 
been  disbanded  forever.  Thirdly,  that 
colored  organizations  are  not  going 
to  be  integral  parts  of  state  National 
Guard  units,  but,  upon  request,  may 
be  organized  into  "separate  allot- 
ments" ;  and  that  finally  the  War  De- 
partment is  going  to  reserve  the  right 
"to  assign  citizens  to  duty  which  they 
are  most  capable  of  performing" 
meaning,  of  course,  that  they  propose 
to  put  Negroes  in  Labor  Battalions 
under  white  southern  slave  drivers. 

Finally  we  note  with  deep  interest 
the  following  quotation  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  Register: 

"The  retirement  of  Chaplain  Oscar  J.  W. 
Scott  (colored),  U.  S.  Army,  on  account  of 
physical  disability  incident  to  the  service, 
leaves  the  10th  cavalry  (colored)  without 
a  chaplain.  Under  the  announced  policy  of 
the  War  Department  of  making  no  appoint- 
ments of  chaplains  until  the  excess  occa- 
sioned by  the  reduction  of  the  Army  to 
150,000  is  absorbed  no  colored  chaplain  will 
..be  available  to  take  Chaplain  Scott's  place. 
This  will  probably  result  in  a  white  chap- 
lain being-  assigned  to  duty  with  the  10th 
cavalry.  If  this  is  done,  the  experiment 
will  be  watched  with  interest,  for  very  many 
officers  who  have  served  with  colored  regi- 
ments have  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
right  kind  of  white  chaplain  could  be  emi- 
nently successful  in  serving  Negro  troops 
and  at  the  same  time  could  minister  to  the 
white  officers  and  their  families." 

Mr.  Harding  is  certainly  piling  up 
Negro  votes  for  next  November. 

FRAUD 

HERE  is  a  widely  prevalent 
method  of  defrauding  people 
by  offering  to  furnish  music 
for  their  "lyrics"  and  publish 
the  same  at  a  little  "compensation," 
varying  from  twenty-five  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  Persons  con- 
tinually write  to  us  asking  for  details 
about  such  offers.  Ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  of  these  things  are  bare- 
faced frauds.  If  you  have  a  poem 
which  is  worth  setting  up  to  music, 
you  can  find  a  composer  and  a  pub- 
lisher who  will  issue  it  without  charge 
to  you. 
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EVIL 

E  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
are  suffering.  In  Massa- 
chusetts two  Italians  have 
been  sentenced  to  death  for 
a  crime  which  has  never  been  prop- 
erly proven  against  them.  In  Leaven- 
worth prison  ninety-six  white  men 
are  serving  from  five  to  twenty-year 
terms  for  no  crime  but  simply  be- 
cause they  belonged  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  some  people  do  not  like. 
At  the  White  House,  a  Children's  Cru- 
sade has  been  inaugurated  to  plead 
for  the  release  of  hundreds  of  white 
political  prisoners.  In  West  Virginia 
80,000  white  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren are  "gaunt  and  pallid  with  hun- 
ger." Here  in  New  York,  "mothers, 
wives  and  children  in  your  own  city 
appeal  to  you  for  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing and  protection.  The  bread  win- 
ner is  in  prison."  Just  as  black  peo- 
ple in  Texas  were  unable  to  get  a 
lawyer  who  dared  to  defend  Mr.  Shit 
lady  in  the  local  courts,  so  in  Louisi- 
ana white  men  cannot  get  a  lawyer 
in  a  similar  case.  In  Newport,  Ken- 
tucky, a  strike  has  been  put  down  by 
tanks  and  machine  guns  among  white 
men,  while  among  black  brick-makers 
in  New  York,  Cossacks  have  done 
similar  work.  In  Russia  the  starv- 
ing are  eating  their  own  children  and 
the  melting  snows  disclose  heaps 
of  the  bodies  of  the 
Five  million  people  are 
All  the  evil  is  not  ours, 


upon    heaps 
starved  dead, 
still  starving, 
my  brother. 


FIRST  BLOOD 

E  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  cowards  in 
Congress  and  particularly 
in  the  Senate  to  the  shad- 
ows of  certain  coming  events.  First, 
the  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylva- 
nia who  helped  kill  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  and  who  publicly  opposed  the 
Anti-Lynching  Bill  was  defeated  for 
the  governorship  by  Gifford  Pinchot, 
who  has  openly  stated  his  advocacy 


of  the  Anti-Lynching  Bill.  Second- 
ly, Congressman  E.  J.  Jones  of  the 
10th  Pennsylvania  district,  who  voted 
against  the  Dyer  Bill  was  defeated 
in  the  primary.  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Vare,  who  was  "absent"  when 
the  Madden  "Jim  Crow"  Bill  came 
up  two  years  ago  and  also  when  the 
Dyer  Bill  came  up,  has  had  his  ma- 
chine so  smashed  by  independent  Ne- 
gro voters  that  his  end  is  in  sight. 
In  Michigan  and  New  Jersey,  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  who  opposed  the 
Dyer  Bill  were  fought  bitterly  by 
colored  voters,  with  the  result,  at  this 
writing,  in  doubt. 

And  in  spite  of  this,  some  one  ac- 
tually writes  us  and  asks  "if"  they 
shall  oppose  Slemp  of  Virginia,  the 
leader  of  the  "Lily  Whites"  and  the 
southern  adviser  of  Mr.  Harding. 
If  Black  Virginia  does  not  oppose  him 
by  every  means  in  her  power,  let 
them  never  look  American  Negroes 
in  the  face  again  ! 


TEN  PHRASES 

HE  following  ten  phrases  are 
recommended   to   white    stu- 
dents in  Southern  colleges  as 
quite  sufficient  for  all  possi- 
discussions  of  the  race  problem : 

The  Southerner  is  the  Negro's 

Best  Friend. 
.    Slavery   was   Beneficial   to   the 

Negro. 
,   The  Races  will  Never  Mix. 

All  Negro  Leaders  are   Mulat- 

toes. 
,   The  Place  for  the  Negro  is  in 

the  South. 
,    I  love  My  Black  Mammy. 
,   Do  you  want  your  sister  to  mar- 
ry a  Nigger? 

Do     not     disturb     the     present 

friendly    relations   between   the 

races. 

The  Negro  must  be  kept  in  his 

place. 

Lynching    is    the    defense    of 

Southern  womanhood, 
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A  CCORDING  to  our  custom  we  are  pre- 
senting  names  and  numbers  of  persons 
of  Negro  descent  who  have  received  higher 
degrees  in  colleges  and  universities.  We 
are  not  attempting  this  year  to 
give  complete  statistics  until  later 
as  we  go  to  press  too  soon  after 
Commencement  to  get  full  returns. 
Also  to  our  great  regret  we  must 
omit  high  schools.  The  number  of 
high  school  graduates  has  become 
so  large  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  keep  track  of  them  within 
reasonable  limits.  We  may  be  able 
to  take  some  note  of  them  in  future 
numbers. 

Professors  and  Fellows 
The  most  outstanding  occurrence 
of  the  year  is  the  appointment  of 
Julian  H.  Lewis  of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, as  assistant  professor  of  pa- 
thology in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Dr.  Lewis  was  born  in  Illi- 
nois in  1891  of  parents  who  were 
both  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1911,  receiving 
his  M.A.  in  physiology  in  1912.  He 
was  a  teaching  Fellow  in  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Chicago    from    1912    to 

1915,  receiving  his  Ph.D.  in  pathol- 
ogy and  physiology  in  1915.  In 
1914  he  received  the  Ricketts'  prize 
of  $250  for  "presenting  the  best  re- 
sults in  research  in  pathology  or 
bacteriology."  In  1917  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Rush 
Memorial  College,  together  with  the 


Benjamin  Rush  medal  valued  at  $50  which  is 
given  annually  to  the  member  of  the  grad- 
uating class  "who  passes  the  highest  exami- 
nation   in    every    department   of   medicine". 


JULIAN    H.    LEWIS 


XQ8, 


R.    C.    JACKSON 

A.B.,  Indiana 

H.  M.  SMITH 

A.B.,  Colgate 

THEODORE   B.   NIX,   JR. 

A.B.,  Colorado 

ARTHUR  F.    REDDING 

A.B.,  N,  Y.  City 


BEATRICE     MORTON 

A.B.,  Cincinnati 

K.    V.    LAMBKINS 

A.B.,  Cincinnati 

LOUISE    MASON 

A.B.,   Hunter 

L.    S.    HART 

A.B.,   Williams 


CATHERINE    GRIGS3Y 

A.B.,    Smith 

ALICE    I.    BROWN 

B.S.,    N.    Y.    University 

T.  T.   RILEY 

A.B.,    Northwestern 

JAMES    A.    GARDINER 

B.A.,  Pa.   State 


GEORGE    R.    DORSEY 

A.B.,    Michigan 

RUSSELL  DAVIS 

B.S.,    Case   School 

STERLING   A.   BROWN 

A.B.,    Williams 

R.    A.    HAREWOOD 

A.    B.,    Illinois 
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EDWARD   PORTER   DAVIS 

From  1917  to  1922  Dr.  Lewis  was  in- 
structor in  the  Department  of  Pathology  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  member  of 
the  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  for  medical 
research.  His  publications,  which  are  about 
twenty  in  number,  deal  mostly  with  serol- 
ogy, which  is  the  study  of  serum  injection 
for  the  prevention  of  disease.  At  present 
he  is  also  studying  the  causes  of  cancer. 
During  the  late  world  war  he  was  first  lieu- 
tenant and  was  assigned  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  investigate  means  of  protec- 
tion against  poisoning  during  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions.  The  Sprague  Institute 
has  granted  him  a  fund  for  investigation 
on  pathology  among  Negroes  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

Dr.  Lewis  married  Miss  Eva  Overton  of 
Chicago  in  1919.  He  is  pathologist  of  the 
Provident  Hospital,  a  member  of  the  Sigma 
Xi,  the  honorary  national  scientific  fra- 
ternity, of  the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  the 
honorary  national  medical  fraternity;  the 
Illinois  Academy  of  Science;  the  Chicago 
Pathological  Society  and  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society;  also  of  the  colored  fraternities, 
the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  and  the  Sigma  Pi  Phi. 
Edward  Porter  Davis,  head  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  German  in  Howard  University,  has 
been  appointed  Fellow  in  German  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  1922-23.  Uni- 
versity Fellows  are  nominated  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Department,  recommended  by 
the  President  and  elected  by  the  trustees 
''The  candidate  must  have  attained  pro- 
ficiency in  some  department.  In  general  he 
should  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resi- 
dent study  after  receiving  his  Bachelor  de- 
gree. In  making  appointment  special 
weight  is  given  to  dissertations  indicating 
the  candidates'  ability  to  conduct  original 
investigation."  Mr.  I  Davis  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  educated  at  Avery  and 
Howard,  and  has  received  his  Master's;  de- 
gree from  Chicago.  He  has  received  one 
year's  leave  of  absence  from  Howard  to 
cover  the  period  of  his  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  William  S.  Quinland,  assistant  in 
Pathology  at  the  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston, 
and  for  three  years  holder  of  a  Rosenwald 
Fellowship  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology 
at  Harvard,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
department  of  Pathology  at  Meharry  Medi- 
cal College. 

J.  A.  Lane  was  graduated  in  veterinary 
medicine  from  Ohio  State  University  in 
1921.  He  made  high  grades  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  Civil  Service  examinations  and  has 
been  appointed  Field  Veterinarian  for  the 
State  of  Ohio.  (Alpha  Phi  Alpha.) 
Professional  Degrees 

Harvard  University  graduates  three  men 
in  law:  Charles  H.  Houston,  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa of  Amherst,  who  was  elected  in  1921  as 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view, an  unprecedented  honor.  He  belongs 
to  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha;  Lamar  Perkins,  a 
graduate  of  Lincoln  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha;  Jesse  S.  Heslip,  a 
graduate  of  Howard. 

Yale  University  graduates  two  students 
fiom  the  Law  School:  Jasper  A.  Atkins, 
graduate  of  Fisk  and  elected  to  the  Board 
oi  the  Editors  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal  in 
1920,  having  maintained  an  average  of  A 
during  his  first  year.  He  is  Grand  Basileas 
of  the  Omega  Psi  Phi.  John  F.  Williams. 
Mr.  Williams  has  also  been  for  two  years  a 
member  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Yale 
Law  Journal  and  received  the  Wayland  de- 
bating prize  in  1921. 

The  Northwestern   University   School   of 


CICERO   C.   SIMMONS 

A.B.,    Arizona 

LAMAR    PERKINS 

LL.B.,    Harvard 

CORNELIUS   JOHNSON 

S.B.,  Harvard 

FRANK  E.   BOWLES 

A.B.,   Illinois 


R.    C.    CRTJMI? 

LL.B.,   St.   Paul 

M.    E.    GOODE 

A.M.,    Pennsylvania 

JULIA    RUMFORD 

A.B.,   Hunter 

JOHN    F.    WILLIAMS 

LL.B.,    Yale 


HARCOURT   A.   TYNES 

A.B.,    City    of    New    York 

KATHARINE    ROBINSON 

A.B.,   Wellesley 

WILLA    L.    HARRISON 

B.S.,   Cincinnati 

JAMES    W.     PRYOR 

B.S.,   Kansas   State 
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WILLIAM    POWELL 

B.S.,   Illinois 

JASPER   ATKINS 

LL.B.,    Yale 

SIMONE    CHAPOTEAU 

B.A.,   France 

ROBERT    W.    CHEERS 

S.T.B.,    Boston 
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Law  graduates  Carter  W.  Wesley  with  the 
degree  of  Juris  Doctor.  Wesley  is  from 
Fisk  University  and  since  February  has 
been  connected  with  the  law  firm  of  Stew- 
art and  Corbitt  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

OMo  State  University  has  the  following- 
professional  graduates:  N.  L.  Barnett, 
M.D.,  J.  H.  Wilson,  M.D.,  E.  E.  Simpson, 
LL.B.,  H.  S.  Lindsay,  Pharmacy;  S.  M. 
Greene,  Pharmacy.  Mr.  Greene  was  a 
member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Association 
and  the  football  squad   (Kappa  Alpha  Psi). 

University  of  Pennsylvania  graduates  L. 
P.  Miller,  in  Law. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  graduates 
P.  Eugene  Davenport  as  B.S. 

Boston    University    gradu- 
ates   the    f  olowing    students : 
Irwin  Tillman  Dorch,  LL.B.; 
George  Washington  Gregory, 
LL.B.;       Robert       Wesley 
Cheers,    S.T.B.;    George    Ar- 
nett    Singleton,    S.T.B.;    Pey- 
ton  Elliott  Womack,   S.T.B. 
John    Herman    Bougs,    M.D. 
Willis    Gittens    Price,    M.D. 
A.  W.  Easton,  LL.B. 

Tufts      College     graduates 
C.  A.  Hays,  in  medicine. 

New  York  University  g-rad- 
uates  Demerald  Williams  as 
LL.B.,  and  two  women,  Mrs. 
Anna  Jones  Robinson  and 
Miss  Enid  Thorpe  as  Juris 
Doctor.  Both  these  women  are  graduates 
of  Hunter. 

Howard  University  graduates  22  Doctors 
of  Medicine,  27  Dentists,  19  Pharmacists,  56 
Bachelors  of  Law,  3  Bachelors  of  Divinity. 

Meharry  Medical  College  graduates  32 
Doctors  of  Medicine,  43  Doctors  of  Dental 
Surgery,  42  Pharmacists  and  6  trained 
nurses.  The  names  of  those  graduating  in 
Medicine  are  Garland  N.  Adamson,  Ernest 
F.  Alleyne,  Oscar  L.  Barland,  Theodore 
Blake,  Wilhelmina  B.  Bowles,  Emerson  W. 
Brown,  Perry  M.  Brown,  Roscoe  C.  Bryant, 
Herman  H.  Clay  James  A.  Crooke,  Rodman 
F.  Doyle,  Alfred  C.  Dungee,  Frederick  D. 
Funderburg,  William  B.  Glenn,  James  M. 
Holloway,  Richard  H.  Jackson,  James  H. 
Lewis,  Andrew  J.  Love,  Cassell  A.  Mott, 
James  M.  McGriff,  Jr.,  Lee  M.  Owen,  Titus 
M.  Perry,  Linwood  L.  Rayford,  James  W. 
Ross,  Braxton  R.  Selden,  Edward  C.  Smith, 


JAMES  H.   LEWIS 


William  M.  Smith,  Jackson  P.  Taylor,  Price 
Terrell,  Lucilius  C.  Youngblood,  Walter  A. 
Zuber.  James  H.  Lewis  was  the  ranking 
scholar  of  the  class.  He  was  educated  at 
Wheaton  Academy  and  Wheaton  College, 
Illinois.  He  graduated  from  Meharry  with 
highest  honors  having  made  for  the  four 
years  the  general  average  of  93  3/10  per 
cent.  He  enters  the  City  Hospital  No.  2  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  as  interne. 

Wilberforce  University  graduated  5 
Bachelors  of  Divinity  as  follows :  Gertrude 
Donaway,  Robert  H.  Gross,  T.  C.  Hammons, 
Hardy  Haywood,  Arthur  Morris. 

L.  B.  Baker  was  graduated  from  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  School. 

R.  C.  Crump  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  St.  Paul  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

A.  E.  Greene  was  gradu- 
ated in  pharmacy  from  the 
Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy.  He  received  high- 
est honors  in  materia  medica 
with  distinction  in  chemistry 
and  bacteriology. 

Temple    University,    Phila- 
delphia,   had    the    following 
graduates:     W.     M.     Bishop, 
M.D.;   R.  N.   Gordon,  D.D.S; 
J.  R.  Hackney,  D.D.S. ;  E.  A. 
Bennett,  Ph.G.;  W.  N.  Bow- 
ser,    Ph.G;     G.     L.     Brown, 
Ph.G.;    M.   N.   Gibbs,,  Ph.G. 
C.  L.  Holland,  Ph.G.;  P.  L.  Martin,  Ph.G. 
J.  H.  Patterson,  Ph.G.;  S.  L.  Scott,  Ph.G. 
W.  H.  Wormley,  Ph.G. 

Gammon  Seminary  graduates  3  Bache- 
lors of  Divinity,  James  Edward  Car- 
raway,  A.B.;  Timothy  Bertram  Echols, 
A.B.;  Arthur  Buxton  Keeling,  A.B.  Mr. 
Keeling  graduated  with  highest  honors  from 
Clark  in  1920. 

The  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  grad- 
uates 3  Bachelors  of  Divinity  and  7  Bache- 
lors of  Theology. 

Morehouse  College  graduated  3  Bachelors 
of  Divinity. 

Virginia  Union  University  graduates  2 
Bachelors  of  Divinity  and  8  Bachelors  of 
Theology. 

Roger  Williams  graduates  one  Bachelor 
of  Theology. 

Allen  University  graduates  2  Bachelors 
of  Divinity. 


ARTHUR   B.    KEELING 

B.D.,    Gammon 

S.  M.  JENKINS 

B.S.,    Paine 

LUCILLE   B.    HERRON 
B.A.,  Wisconsin 

ANTONIE   E.    GREENE 

Ph.B.,   Mass.    Pharmacy 


MARY    C.    CARROLL 

A.B.,  Benedict 

VIVIAN    F.    BELL 

B.S.,    Knoxville 

BERNICE    A.    BROWN 

Worcester  Art 

DON     D.     GOODLOE 

M.A.,  Harvard 


D.     M.     HENDRICKSON 

M.A.,   Columbia 

ENID    T.    THORPE 

J.D.,    N.    Y.    University 

ANNA    J.    ROBINSON 

J.D.,    N.    Y.    University 

ARTHUR  P.  DAVIS 

Hampton 


ALEX.    J.    BRICKLER 

M.E.,    Colorado 

L.     B.     BAKER 

M.D.,  Chicago  Medical 

JOHN  H.    CALHOUN,  JR. 

Hampton 

D.   H.   WILLIAMS 

LL.B.,    N.    Y.    University 
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Northern  Colleges 

Harvard — S.B.,  Cornelius  L.  Johnson,  Bi- 
ology (Alpha  Phi  Alpha).  A.M.,  Don  D. 
Goodloe,  Philosophy  (Howard  University 
A.B.)  B.S.  in  Engineering,  Raymond  Jack- 
son, an  A.B.  of  Western  Reserve.  A.  G. 
Smith,  S.B.,  in  Metallography.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Talladega  and  did  excellent 
work. 

Columbia. — Robinson  M.  Haden,  Master 
of  Arts  in  Chemistry.  He  graduated  as 
pharmacist  in  1919  having  received  the  Las- 
ccff  prize  which  carried  with  it  honorary 
membership  in  the  New  York  State  Phar- 
maceutical Association.  He  received  his 
A.B.  from  Columbia  in  1921.  (Kappa  Alpha 
Psi.)  A.M.,  L.  P.  Jackson,  in  history.  A.M., 
Miss  D.  M.  Hendrickson  in  economics.  A.M., 
Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Townsend.  B.S.,  Flor- 
ence Coffer  Willis. 

Indiana — A.B.,  Robert  C.  Jackson,  Eco- 
nomics. 

Michigan — B.A.,  George  R.  Dorsey,  Edu- 
cational Administration  (Kappa  Alpha 
Psi). 

Southern  California— A.B. ,  Ruth  Prince, 
S.  A.  Beane. 

Colgate— A.B. ,  H.  M.  Smith,  completed 
course  in  three  years  with  A  average  (Ome- 
ga Psi  Phi). 

Nebraska — A.B.,  William  N.  Johnson, 
Dorothea  M.  Nelson,  Sirilda  B.  Spicer; 
B.F.A.,  Aaron  Douglas. 

Wellesley — A.B.,  Katharine  Robinson, 
Margaret  Allen. 

Smith — A.B.,  Catherine  V.   Grigsby. 

Ohio  State — B.A.,  and  B.Sc,  Sedonia  Ro- 
tan;  B.A.,  Alexander  I.  McCown;  B.Sc, 
Bernice  N.  Coipeland. 

Pennsylvania — A.M.,  Mary  E.  Goode. 

Radcliffe — A.B.,  Marietta  O.  Bonner. 

Washington — B.S.,  Lodie  M.  Biggs. 

Colorado — M.E.,  Alexander  Brickler.  He 
was  the  star  two-mile  man  on  the  Univers- 
ity of  Colorado  track  team  and  won  first 
place  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  Mara- 
thon this  year.  This  is  the  fourth  year  he 
has  competed  in  this  race,  and  he  has  won  a 
place  each  time. 

Syracuse — B.A.,  Maeme  Moon;  B.S., 
Rosamond  Alston. 

University  of  Cincinnati — B.S.,  Willa  L. 
Harrison;  A.B.,  Katherine  Lambkins;  Grad- 
uate Diploma  in  Education,  Francis  Les- 
ley and  Helen  C.  Walker;  B.A.,  Lena  B. 
Morton. 


College  of  the  City  of  New  York — B.S., 
Aubre  DeLambert  Maynard;  A.B.,  Arthur 
F.  Redding;  A.B.,  Harcourt  Adderly  Tynes. 

Hunter  College — A.B.,  Louise  Mason,  Ju- 
lia Rumford,  Lucile  Spence. 

Pennsylvania  State — B.S.,  Daniel  B.  Tay- 
lor; B.A.,  James  A.  Gardiner,  who  finish?.! 
the  course  in  Zl/2  years. 

New  York  University — Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science,  Lucius  Smith;  Master  of 
Business  Administration,  Clarence  B.  Cur- 
ley,  Wilmer  F.  Lucas;  B.S.,  Alice  I.  Brown. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural — B.S.,  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  James  W.  Pryor. 

Illinois — A.B.,  Mary  Lorene  Barnett, 
English;  A.B.,  Vivian  Elizabeth  Hicks, 
English;  B.S.,  William  Jenifer  Powell; 
A.B.,  Richard  Alexander' Harewood;  A.B., 
Frank  Edward  Bowles,  Economics  and  His- 
tory; A.B.,  Earl  Ryder,  Chemistry  and  Bac- 
teriology. 

Williams — A.B.  Sterling  A.  Brown,  who 
entered  Williams  College  from  Dunbar, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September,  1918;  won 
prize  in  Sophomore  year;  won  prize  in 
Latin,  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key  in  Junior 
year;  won  prize  in  Graves  Essay  Contest 
Senior  year;  won  $600  Fellowship  in  Senior 
year  awarded  on  scholarship  basis.  Antici- 
pates doing  graduate  work  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.    A.B.,  LeRoy  Hart. 

Northwestern — A.B.,  Traqueelia  Riley, 
Warren  Williams. 

California  —  A.B.,  William  Alexander 
Johnson,  Ida  Louise  Jackson,  Ellis  O'Neal 
Knox;  A.M.,  Vivian  Costroma  Osborne 
Marsh,   Anthropology. 

Case  School — B.S.,  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing, R.  H.  Davis.  Mr.  Davis  received  his 
A.B.  from  Western  Reserve  in  1920. 

Arizona — A.B.,  Cicero  C.  Simmons. 

Colorado  College — A.B.,  Theodore  B.  Nix, 
Jr. 

Temple — B.S.  in  Education,  William  Grif- 
fin. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  graduates 
Miss  L.  B.  Herron  as  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  University  of  Kansas  graduates  the 
following  Bachelors  of  Arts:  Norval  P. 
Barksdale,  DeKoven  French,  Lois  0  .Hill, 
Burt  A.  Mayberry,  Henry  N.  Stone  and 
Helen  V.  White.  Matthew  E.  Carroll,  Jr., 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Western    Reserve    University    graduates 
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Stanley  E.  Brown  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
Adelbert  College. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  graduates  James 
S.  Nicholas  as  Bachelor  of  Chemistry; 
James  H.  Bynoe,  Harry  Webber,  William 
C.  Ward  and  William  H.  Robinson  as  Bache- 
lors of  Science. 

French  Department  of  Education,  Paris, 
France,  Mile.  Simone  Chapoteau,  1921,  A.B. 
Colored  Colleges 
The  following  graduated  from  the  college 
department  of  Fisk  University:  Richard 
H.  Harris,  Hattie  E.  Walker,  Robert  G. 
Fletcher,  Mattie  H.  Rowan,  Mannie  L. 
Owen,  Miriam  Atkins,  Mary  B.  Jackson, 
William  M.  Jones,  Charlotte  L.  McFall, 
Ulysses  G.  Gibson,  Thomas  P.  Harris,  Jr., 
Hubert  E.  Mitchell,  Alvin  K.  Smith,  James 
G.  King,  Alma  A.  Oakes,  Ethel  S.  Robinson, 
Arthurene  N.  Scott,  John  D.  Whitaker,  Jr., 
Eunice  G.  Brickhouse,  Lucile  H.  Caruthers, 
Verna  M.  Guinn,  Motta  L.  Sims,  Catherine 
J.  Watkins,  Blanche  M.  Smith,  Nellie  S. 
Baker,  Samuel  J.  Flanagan,  Charles  W. 
Jones,  Alvin  H.  Moss,  Joseph  J.  Blount, 
Elenora  Coleman,  Gaston  T.  Cook,  Char- 
lotte P.  DeBerry,  Edmond  W.  Fortson, 
Anna  G.  Fraser,  Minnie  B.  Gilbert,  Earline 
L.  Good,  Maude  E.  Green,  Pearl  R.  Hay- 
man,  Horatio  W.  O'Bannon,  Louise  W.  Ro- 
chelle,  Orlando  W.  Stewart,  Hulda  B.  Ware, 
Robert  S.  White,  Jr. 

Howard  University  graduates  2  Masters 
of  Arts,  42  Bachelors  of  Arts;  62  Bachel- 
ors of  Science  and  4  Bachelors  of  Music. 

The  following  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege Department  of  Wilberforce  University: 
George  J.  Banks  B.S.,  Albert  L.  Brown, 
A.  B.;  Theodore  I.  Brown,  B.S.;  Bernice  M 
Cable,  B.S.  in  Ed.;  Gertrude  A.  Clarke, 
B.S;;  Ernest  F.  Clarkson,  B.S.;  Anna  L. 
Dorsey,  A.B.;  Grace  W.  Edwards,  B.S.; 
Janie  E.  Everett,  B.S.  in  Ed.;  Alroma  M. 
Ford,  B.S.  in  Ed.;  Frank  L.  Flake,  B.S.  in 
Ed.;  Clarence  W.  Galloway,  B.S.;  Ralph 
Gayden,  B.S.;  Prather  J.  Hauser,  A.B.; 
Josephine  B.  Hill,  B.S.  in  Ed.;  William  K. 
Hopes,  A.B.;  H.  Hannibal  Hull,  A.B.;  Sam- 
uel B.  Hutchinson,  B.S.;  Pauline  K.  Johna- 
kins,  B.S.;  Edna  B.  Johnson,  B.S.;  Marie 
J  McNeal,  A.B.;  Alphonso  A.  McPheeters, 
B.S.;  Daniel  C.  Morrison,  B.S.;  June  E. 
Moss,  A.B.  in  Ed.;  Dorsey  T.  Murray,  A.B.; 
Samuel  C.  Packer,  B.S.;  C.  Milliard  Perry, 
B.S.;    Eliza   A.   Robinson,   A.B.;    Ralph   H. 


Scull,  B.S.;  Alexander  M.  Shearin,  B.S.; 
Ethelyne  Smith,  A.B.  in  Ed.;  Wallis  Towns- 
end,  A.B.;  Marcella  Wallace,  B.S. 

Lincoln  University  graduated  28  Bache- 
lors of  Art.  Atlanta  graduated  15  Bache- 
lors of  Art  and  23  from  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment which  comprises  two  years  of  a  col- 
lege course.  Talladega  College  graduated 
26  Bachelors  of  Art.  Spelman  graduated 
one  Bachelor  of  Art.  Virginia  Union  grad- 
uated 8  Bachelors  of  Art  and  4  Bachelors 
of  Science..  Virginia  T.  S.  and  College  grad- 
uated 2  Bachelors  of  Art.  Tougaloo  gradu- 
ated one  Bachelor  of  Art.  Knoxville  had 
the  following  college  graduates:  Inez  M. 
Boyd,  Ralph  W.  Bullock,  J.  Herman  Daves, 
Andrew  J.  Taylor,  A.B.;  Vivian  F.  Bell,  Ar- 
vella  Pickett,  B.S.  Southern  graduated  3 
Bachelors  of  Art.  Clark  University,  Atlan- 
ta, graduated  6  Bachelors  of  Art.  Shaw 
University  had  the  following  graduates : 
A.B.,  Alma  Adams,  George  F.  Allen,  Bessie 
Broadnax,  Bertha  Boaz,  William  R.  Collins, 
Samuel  H.  Mumford,  Sara  Wooten.  B.S.: 
Fleetwood  Bowens,  Joseph  Cowan,  Wiley 
Crump,  Henry  R.  Furlonge,  Julius  High, 
Royal  D.  Keene,  Clarence  Sumner  and 
Ezra  Turner.  Hartshorn  graduated  3 
Bachelors  of  Art  and  1  Bachelor  of  Science. 
New  Orleans  graduated  3  Bachelors  of  Ped- 
agogy. Lane  College  graduated  A.B., 
Vashti  Barnett,  Franklin  Myles  Dickey, 
Dewey  Washington  Ragan,  Andrew  Wash- 
ington Carter,  Abraham  H.  Rice,  James 
Adams  W.  Hutson,  Brawlus  Benj.  F.  White. 
Roger  Williams  graduated  6  Bachelors  of 
Art.  Edward  Waters  graduated  one  Bache- 
lor of  Art.  Benedict  graduated  the  follow- 
ing: A.B.,  Rosa  L.  Brown,  Tressie  J.  Boyd, 
Mary  C.  Carroll,  Robert  L.  Robinson,  Clar- 
ence A.  Rubens,  Cecil  B.  Williams.  Liv- 
ingstone College  graduated  A.B.,  Lucy  B. 
Adams,  Beresford  Cole,  Mary  Graham,  Le- 
roy  Hall,  Sallie  V.  Headen,  Herman  Howell, 
Raymond  Jones,  Rosalie  Massey,  John  More- 
land.  Wiley  University's  college  graduat- 
ing class  contained  29;  the  ranking  mem- 
ber was  Robert  Smith.  Morehouse  College 
graduated  20  Bachelors  of  Arts.  Florida 
A.  and  M.  College  graduates  6  Bachelors  of 
Science.  Morris  Brown  University  gradu- 
ated 9  Bachelors  of  Arts,  with  Walter  M. 
Clark  as  ranking  student.  Allen  University 
graduates  3  Bachelors  of  Arts. 


THE  FRENCH  COLONIAL  EXPOSITION  AT 

MARSEILLES 

William  S.  Nelson 


U'T'ODAY,"  declared  M.  Sarraut,  French 
■*■  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  French 
Colonial  Exposition  in  Marseilles,  "on  the 
soil  of  France,  here  where  are  gathered  all 
of  her  colonies,  acknowledged  children  of 
the  mother-land,  amid  the  fascinating  deco- 
rations of  these  palaces,  of  these  temples, 
of  these  citadels,  of  these  pagodas,  of  these 
mosques,  of  these  monuments,  each  of  which 
is  a  true  and  pure  visage  of  a  tradition  and 
a  race,  we  behold  a  striking  resume,  the  im- 
posing recital  of  the  success  and  the  force 
of  the  French  Colonial  Empire,  attesting 
before  the  universe  to  the  vigor,  the  perse- 
verance and  the  dignity  of  the  national  ge- 
nius. Would  that  France  would  come  here, 
would  regard,  would  meditate!" 

And  even  before  the  desire  of  M.  Sarraut 
found  echo  beyond  the  exposition  walls 
France  was  coming,  was  admiring,  was 
meditating.     Proud  fathers  pointed  out  to 


their  sons  the  magnificence  of  France's  pos- 
sessions; stalwart  youths  dreamed  dreams 
before  the  invitation  which  read:  "The  de- 
velopment of  the  lands  of  greater  France 
offers  to  the  young  generation  occasion  to 
seek  a  marvelous  adventure  worthy  of  their 
curiosity  and  of  their  patriotism."  Old  and 
young-  regarded  and  meditated  upon  the 
panorama  of  the  fabulous  riches,  of 
"France's  granary." 

And  not  only  France  but  the  world  was 
regarding  and  meditating.  Every  principal 
European  nationality  could  be  recognized  in 
the  crowds  that  pressed;  also  America. 
More  to  be  remarked  were  the  French  co- 
lonials, Senagalese,  Malays  of  Madagascar, 
Annamites  and  Laotians  of  Indo-China, 
Moroccans,  Algerians,  Tunisians,  all  in  the 
uniform  of  the  French  army  or  the  brilliant 
costumes  of  their  native  lands,  admiring  and 
meditating  with  interest  upon  that  mar- 
velous synthesis  of  their  own  lands  and 
life. 
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It  is  the  Palace  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Colonies  that  serves  as  an  introduction,  a 
real  index  to  the  exposition.  Magnificent 
Gobelin  tapestries,  precious  souvenirs,  paint- 
ings, trophies,  designs,  admirably  strike  the 
theme  which  the  entire  exposition  is  destined 
to  develop.  The  first  chord  of  that  develop- 
ment is  the  testimony  to  France's  coloniz- 
ing genius.  We  read:  "The  colonial  genius 
of  France  has  founded  successively  two 
grand  empires.  The  old  regime  conquered 
Canada,  Louisiana,  the  Antilles,  India,  and 
established  many  settlements.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  these  colonies  were 
lost.  Since  that  time  we  have,  in  less  than 
one  hundred  years,  created  a  second  empire 
more  magnificent  than  the  first."  A  long 
hall  presents  in  brief  outline  the  history 
of  each  colony.  There  is  traced  the  long 
series  of  conquests  and  annexations  that 
have  crowded  the  last  century.  Portraits 
recall  those  military  commanders  or  civil  of- 
ficials, to  whose  audacious  leadership  or  col- 
onizing ability  are  credited  the  most  cele- 
brated exploits.  Photographs  and  paintings 
depict  realistically  life  in  the  colonies.  The 
murderous  arms  employed  by  the  natives 
are  displayed  in  a  generous  quantity  and  at- 
tract prolonged  attention. 

A  room  is  devoted  to  the  Great  War  and  the 
part  played  therein  by  the  colonies.  Above 
the  entrance  is  written:  "Our  colonials, 
from  the  depths  of  the  thickets,  warmed 
the  hearts  of  the  French  during  .peace  with 
that  flame  of  heroism,  the  rays  of  which 
during  the  war  shone  upon  the  world."  On 
one  side  of  the  room,  a  monument  to 
"the  dead,  the  wounded,  the  mutilated,  the 
mobilized",  on  the  other,  the  painting  of  a 
cemetery  where  cross  on  cross  marks  the 
resting  place  of  native  Frenchmen,  and 
French  colonials  sleeping  side  by  side;  in 
the  room  ahead,  a  panorama  representing 
the  Senegalese  taking  Douamont,  the  24th 
of  October,  1916;  everywhere,  paintings, 
photographs,  standards,  all  paying  triLute 
to  the  service  rendered  to  France  by  her  col- 
onies during  the  war. 

In  the  corner  of  one  room  a  series  of  .pano- 
ramas, with  detailed  explications,  set  forth 
the  great  results  achieved  in  the  fight 
against  disease  in  the  colonies,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  modern  medical  methods,  and  a 
placard  reminds  that  while  developing  the 
lands  "it  is  necessary  for  us  to  carry  to  our 
loyal  native  populations  the  medical  aid  of 


which  they  have  need  in  order  to  protect 
thenl  against  the  terrible  endemic  diseases 
which  decimate  them". 

Another  room  is  devoted  to  a  synopsis  of 
the  products  of  the  French  colonies.  Their 
numbers  defy  enumeration.  We  count  alone 
159  specimens  of  woods.  And  the  following 
is  a  resume  of  the  extent  of  the  French  co- 
lonial empire:  surface  6x/4  million  miles  (19 
times  the  surface  of  France)  ;  population 
50  millions;  commercial  movements  2  billion 
dollars. 

And  the  Palace  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Colonies  is  but  an  index  to  that  which  the 
exposition  presents.  Each  colony  or  group 
of  colonies  has  its  palace,  each  of  large  pro- 
portions and  of  fine  architectural  beauty, 
each  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  architec- 
ture characteristic  of  the  colony  it  is  de- 
signed to  represent,  the  interior  of  each  pre- 
senting by  charts,  photographs,  concrete 
specimens  the  extent  of  the  colony's  natural 
resources  and  the  variety  of  its  human  types. 

The  Grand  Palace  of  French  West  Africa 
is  a  monumental  pile,  red  like  the  burning- 
soil  of  the  tropics,  dominated  by  a  colossal 
tower,  its  sober  lines  rising  to  a  great 
height  as  we  are  told  rise  the  Sudanese 
structures  at  Jenne  and  Timbuktu.  Within 
the  wall  is  a  native  village  where  West  Af- 
ricans, brought  to  the  exposition  for  the 
purpose,  fashion  by  native  methods  a  va- 
riety of  curious  objects.  The  interior  of 
the  palace  graphically  tells  the  story  of  the 
illimitable  resources  of  French  West  Af- 
rica, of  its  riches  in  oils,  in  textiles,  in 
woods,  etc.  Charts  show  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  oils  by  France 
and  recall  the  nourishing  of  France  during 
the  war  by  the  oils  of  her  colonies.  The  im- 
portant exposition  of  woods  suggests  that 
the  future  will  find  France  depending  less 
upon  the  forests  of  other  countries  than 
upon  the  rich  and  practically  untouched  for- 
ests of  her  colonies.  The  effort  of  France 
to  cultivate  cotton  in  West  Africa  affords 
an  interesting  study.  A  project,  including 
the  employment  of  a  system  of  irrigation 
in  the  Niger  valley  based  upon  a  study  of 
that  successfully  employed  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  is  under  serious  consideration,  and 
according  to  colonial  authorities,  if  success- 
ful, should  have  for  the  colonies  and  for 
France  incalculable  consequences  in  that 
France  would  be  relieved  in  part  of  the 
heavy  duties  she  now  pays  to  other  coun- 
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tries.  Already  West  Africa's  exports  of 
cotton  have  increased  since  1906  by  600%. 

Each  of  the  colonies  of  French  West  Af- 
rica is  provided  with  a  booth  in  the  palace 
in  which  are  displayed  attractively  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  particular  colony — the  Ivory 
Coast  with  its  beautiful  products  of  ivory, 
Guinea,  Senegal,  Dahomey,  Togo,  Kamerun, 
the  French  Congo,  each  making  its  contri- 
bution to  a  rich  and  varied  whole. 

North  Africa.  The  palaces  of  Morocco, 
Algeria,  and  Tunis  present  a  panorama, 
indeed  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
walls  of  the  palace  of  Morocco  inclose  the 
reproduction  of  a  quarter  in  a  Moroccan 
town  where  the  Moroccans  and  Arabs  fash- 
ion before  the  eyes  of  the  curious  innumer- 
able objects  of  art.  In  the  entrance  hall  of 
this  palace  hangs  a  portrait  of  the  Sultan, 
who,  according  to  an  inscription  on  the  wall 
"has  been  permitted  to  retain  his  rights 
and  prerogatives  as  sovereign  and  his  re- 
ligious prestige  as  chief  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan community",  and,  who,  but  recently 
avowed  for  France  on  the  part  of  Morocco, 
Morocco's  "indefectible  attachment".  Near 
the  portrait  of  the  Sultan  hangs  that  of 
Marshall  Lyautey,  the  highest  French  of- 
ficial in  Morocco,  whose  modest  duties  in- 
clude "the  reorganizing  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  methodical  utili- 
zation of  its  riches".  On  every  hand  charts 
call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
France  is  utilizing  the  natural  resources  of 
Morocco.  Exports  are  shown  to  have  in- 
creased in  value  from  34  million  dollars  in 
1911,  the  year  before  France  assumed  the 
protectorate,  to  254  million  dollars  in  1921. 
A  place  of  importance  is  given  to  an  ex- 
plicit statement  of  the  medical  aid  France 
has  carried  to  Morocco.  The  reduction  of 
mortality  is  shown  to  have  been  from  30.03% 
per  1,000  men  in  1912  to  18%  in  1920;  con- 
sultations have  increased  from  400,000  to 
1,400,000  during  the  same  period;  and  hos- 
pital groups  have  increased  from  32  to  more 
than  400  thousand.  Relative  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  natives  in  Morocco  we  find  that 
the  school  attendance  has  increased  from 
an  average  of  210  in  1912  to  4,405  in  1921. 

The  theme  of  the  display  in  the  palace  of 
Algeria,  as  with  that  of  all  the  palaces  in 
reality,  is  the  great  potentiality  in  natural 
resources  of  the  colony,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  miracle  of  develop- 
ment wrought  by  France  since  her  occupa- 
tion.    It  is  a  theme  convincingly  presented. 


Specimens  of  the  fine  cereals  produced  in 
Algeria,  of  its  wines,  its  oils,  its  cork,  its 
woods,  esparto  grass  skins,  wool,  tobacco, 
are  all  artistically  arranged  and  accom- 
panied by  explanations  to  guide  the  inter- 
ested. The  goal  announced  by  those  respon- 
sible for  the  colonizing  of  Algeria  is  "a 
development,  by  an  appropriate  colonization 
of  the  soil  of  Algeria  to  the  same  fecundity 
of  that  of  the  best  lands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin". 

Behind  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Tunis 
is  reproduced  a  native  street,  tramped  by 
brilliantly  uniformed  Tunisian  soldiers  and 
flanked  by  the  booths  of  native  merchants 
displaying  a  tempting  variety  of  hand- 
worked articles.  The  palace  is  replete  with 
an  exposition  of  the  principal  products 
of  Tunis,  its  carpets,  sponges,  tobaccos, 
narghiles  or  Turkish  pipes,  its  potteries 
and  objects  in  copper  and  precious  metals,  its 
wines,  dates  and  fish.  Exportations  from 
Tunis  are  shown  to  have  increased  by  400% 
from  1912  to  1921.  A  reproduction  of  a 
corner  in  the  city  of  Tunis  by  means  of  a 
panorama,  with  its  Arab  market  and  nu- 
merous ismall  merchants  picturesquely  shel- 
tered, offers  an  interesting  glance  at  life 
characteristically  Tunisian. 

The  Palace  of  Madagascar,  of  a  quiet 
unimposing  beauty,  reproducing  the  palace 
of  the  Queen  Ranavalona,  the  last  in  Mada- 
gascar, is  interesting  in  its  story  of  the 
variety  of  the  products  of  that  tropical 
island  and  of  the  life  of  its  fifteen  or  more 
tribes.  The  exports  of  coffee  have  increased 
from  93  tons  in  1904  to  1,400  tons  in  1919. 
In  1902  Madagascar  produced  12  tons  of 
vanilla;  her  yearly  production  at  present  is 
200  tons,  the  total  production  of  vanilla  in 
the  world  being  600  tons  per  annum.  In 
1910  Madagascar  imported  rice  for  her  own 
use;  during  the  past  few  years  her  annual 
exports  of  rice  have  passed  3,000  tons. 

The  palace  of  the  colonies  possessing  au- 
tonomy, including  the  Islands  of  Reunion, 
Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  the  French  West 
Indies,  and  the  French  colonies  of  the  ocean, 
Saint-Peter  and  Miquelon  and  New  Calce- 
donia,  together  with  the  Palace  of  Syria, 
presents,  as  can  be  imagined,  a  picture  of 
natural  resources  of  inestimable  value  and 
of  races  and  tribes  of  infinite  variety.  The 
beautiful  carpets  made  in  Syria  and  the  de- 
lightfully beautiful  articles  of  silk  are  such 
as  to  please  the  connoisseur  with  an  appre- 
ciation however  nicely  judicious. 
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Monumental  indeed  is  the  Palace  of  Indo- 
China.  Built  largely  with  funds  supplied 
by  the  natives  (each  colony  having  contrib- 
uted to  the  expense  of  its  exposition),  de- 
signed to  throw  into  relief  the  immense  im- 
portance of  this  colony  which  Lord  North- 
cliffe  describes  as  "one  of  the  most  beautiful 
domains  of  the  earth,  the  richest  in  Asia, 
the  most  remarkable  by  its  striking  variety 
of  riches,  the  land  of  the  young",  the  pal- 
ace, temporary  in  structure  though  it  is,  of 
an  architecture  at  the  same  time  strangely 
complicated  and  beautifully  harmonious, 
"achieves  an  effect  without  precedent  in 
the  magnificence  of  expositions".  It  is  said 
to  be  "the  faithful  reconstitution  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Angkor- Vat — the  celebrated  Cam- 
bodian vestiges  of  the  Khmer  art,  which  in- 
clude the  most  grandiose  ruins  of  the 
world".  Near  the  palace  is  an  Annamite 
and  a  Laotian  village,  which  afford  a  glance 
at  the  life  in  Indo-China.  The  interior  of 
the  palace  presents  in  a  no  less  striking 
fashion  than  the  palace  itself  the  invaluable 
prize  France  has  in  Indo-China. 

Completing  the  exposition  are  numerous 
other  palaces  presenting  France's  industrial 
life,  her  provincial  arts,  her  progress  in  au- 
tomobile and  aeroplane  manufacture,  these, 
with  the  palaces  of  the  colonies,  with  the  em- 
bellishments of  flower  gardens,  groves,  and 
fountains,  present  a  whole  characteristically 
harmonious  and  surpassingly  beautiful. 

The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  exposi- 
tion management  consist,  not  only  in  the 
admirable  concrete  display  that  has  been 
created,  but  comprise  also  a  series  of  con- 
gresses to  be  held  at  various  intervals  be- 
tween the  inauguration  of  the  exposition 
in  April  and  its  closing  in  November.  The 
first  congress  will  be  held  the  later  part  of 
June  and  will  treat  the  general  subject 
of  agriculture  in  the  colonies;  the  second  to 
be  held  in  July  will  have  for  its  subject  the 
various  agencies  of  development  as  the  rail- 
roads and  the  navigation  companies;  the 
third,  in  September,  will  treat  the  question 
of  public  health  and  general  social  uplift 
in  the  colonies;  and  the  last,  in  October, 
will  be  concerned  with  the  very  important 
subject  of  colonial  organization,  to  include 
among  others,  the  discussion  of  colonial  ad- 
ministration and  legislation  and  technical 
and  professional  instruction  for  the  natives. 
We  visited  the  French  Colonial  Exposition 
in  search  of  the  answer  to  three  questions: 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  natural  resources 


of  the  French  colonies  and  to  what  extent 
are  these  being  developed  by  France;  what 
is  the  attitude  of  France  toward  her  co- 
lonial peoples;  and  finally,  what  will  be 
her  policy  in  the  future:  to  liberate  in  time 
her  colonies  or  to  control  them  indefinitely? 
We  found  everywhere  a  clear  answer  to  the 
first  query.  Questioned  on  the  last  two 
points  one  of  the  officials  of  the  exposition 
declared  that  the  policy  of  France  toward 
her  colonies  was  certainly  one  of  munifi- 
cence. "Not  only  have  we  developed  the 
lands,"  he  declared,  "but  we  are  developing 
the  people  and  giving  to  them  a  part  in  the 
government  in  the  proportion  in  which  they 
are  able  to  exercise  it."  And  we  asked,  "Ul- 
timately, what  will  be  the  policy  of  France, 
to  liberate  her  colonies,  or  to  maintain  her 
control  perpetually?"  "Ah!"  he  responded, 
with  a  forbidding  gesture,  "I  can  only  say 
with  Victor  Hugo,  'L'avenir  est  a  Dieu  (the 
future  is  in  the  hands  of  God)'." 

M.  Sarraut,  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  sum- 
marizes his  idea  of  what  should  be  the  col- 
onizing program  of  France  as  follows:  "Our 
immense  colonial  empire  is  an  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  material  and  moral  resources. 
This  our  colonies  proved  during  the  war  by 
giving  for  the  defense  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, their  heroic  soldiers  and  the  products 
of  their  soil.  The  mother-country  has  con- 
tracted, as  the  head,  toward  the  colonial 
populations,  obligations,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  is  in  harmony  with  their  interests. 
The  future  of  France,  in  reality,  depends 
upon  the  development  of  the  production,  of 
the  moral  conceptions,  of  the  well-being  in 
her  colonies  as  well  as  the  realization  of 
progress  upon  her  own  soil.  Indeed,  the 
war  has  more  closely  contracted  the  Planet. 
It  has  revealed  the  rigorous  solidarity,  eco- 
nomic and  social,  which  binds  the  continents; 
it  has  imposed  upon  the  nations  the  duty  to 
insure  the  intensive  development  of  all  lands 
in  which  they  assume  the  functions  of  ad- 
ministrator. The  program  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colonies  as  it  is  understood  by 
the  Parliament  will  mark  the  evolution  of 
our  colonial  policy  in  the  direction  of  the 
new  material  and  social  realizations  toward 
which  aspires  the  world.  This  project  is 
destined  to  impart  a  powerful  impulse,  as 
much  for  the  development  of  the  riches  of 
the  French  colonial  domain  as  for  the  hu- 
mane task  of  civilization  pursued  by  France 
among  her  subjects  and  the  natives  under 
her  protection." 
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And  in  the  exposition  grounds  the  news- 
venders  cried  their  papers  containing  the 
discourse  of  President  Millerand  delivered 
in  Algeria,  which  aided  me  in  the  search 
of  an  answer  to  my  questions.  The  Presi- 
dent declared:  "The  representatives  of 
France  in  Algeria,  of  all  degrees,  must  re- 
double their  solicitude  and  their  activity, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  conduct  gradually, 
without  troubling  their  beliefs,  in  rhythm 
with  their   own   faculties   of  evolution,   the 


populations  which  they  administer,  to  a 
social,  political  and  economic  plane  each  day 
ameliorated,  ceasing  never  to  respond  to  the 
exigencies  of  their  mentality  and  their 
traditions.  And,"  he  declared,  "between 
France  and  Algeria  the  union  is  indissolu- 
ble." 

We  take  it  that  this  declaration  not  only 
expresses  the  attitude  of  M.  Millerand  to- 
ward Algeria,  but  the  attitude  of  France 
toward  the  French  Colonial  Empire. 


A    NATIVE    VILLAGE 


TREASURE 


Georgia  Douglas  Johnson 


\T7HEN  we  count  out  our  gold  at  the  end  Oh!  what  were  the  hold  of  our  treasury 

V       of  the  day,  then 

And  have  filtered  the  dross  that  has  cum-  Save  the  love  we  have  shown  to  the  chil- 

bered  the  way;  dren  of  men? 


National  *  Association  •  for  •  (Ke  •  •  - 
Advancement-  of-  Colored- People. 


BLACK    NEW    YORK    MARCHES    AGAINST    LYNCHING 


A  TEXAS  HORROR 

nr^HE  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
"*■  vancement  of  Colored  People  as  soon 
as  it  heard  of  the  burnings  and  lynchings 
at  Kirwin,  Texas,  sent  a  special  representa- 
tive there.  He  has  returned  with  his  re- 
port and  these  appear  to  be  the  facts: 

A  white  land-holder  named  King-  owns 
many  farm's  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  is 
in  a  backwoods  district  and  everybody, 
black  and  white,  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
is  backward  and  illiterate.  A  road  runs 
past  King's  house.  Next  to  King  lives  an 
old  colored  man  and  next  to  him,  a  white 
family, — the  Prowls  (at  least  that  is  the 
way  we  spell  it — they  themselves  did  not 
know  how  it  was  spelled).  King,  a  man  of 
65  years  had  an  orphan  grand-daughter  who 
was  the  apple  of  his  eye.  She  rode  to 
school  daily  past  the  Prowls  and  down  the 
pike  about  a  mile  where  there  was  a  con- 
solidated white  brick  school. 


Between  the  Prowls  and  the  Kings  there 
was  a  long  standing  feud  beginning  with 
an  accusation  by  King  of  cattle  stealing 
by  the  Prowls  and  culminating  two  years 
ago  in  a  murderous  attack  upon  one  of 
King's  sons  by  a  Prowl  who  promptly  dis- 
appeared from  the  community.  Consent  for 
Lis  return  had  been  asked  by  the  family 
but  King  offered  him  "six  foot  of  ground". 
The  Prowls  swore  vengeance  and  women 
folk  of  the  families  quarreled. 

South  of  Prowls'  home  and  skirted  by  the 
highway  to  the  schools  is  a  dense,  impene- 
trable thicket.  Beyond  the  thicket  and  to 
one  side  is  the  square  of  the  town  with  two 
churches,  stores  and,  further  on,  the  railway. 
Still  further  to  the  south  is  the  Negro  part 
of  the  town  where  colored  folk  work  on  de- 
tached farms  owned  by  King  and  others. 
Here  lived  Snap  Curley  and  several  other 
colored    families.      Here    too    was    an    old 
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shack  called  the  Negro  school  but  it  was 
not  in  session. 

One  day  King's  granddaughter  failed  to 
return  from  school.  He  telephoned  anxious- 
ly and  traced  her  as  far  as  the  thicket.  He 
said  that  he  had  a  presentiment  that  she 
had  suffered  harm  at  the  hands  of  the 
Prowls.  He  sent  his  colored  neighbor  down 
to  look  for  her  and  the  neighbor  found  the 
horse  tied  by  the  road  but  no  trace  of  the 
girl.  The  black  man  brought  the  horse  back 
and  declares  that  no  sooner  had  he  done  this 
than  one  of  the  Prowl  women  upbraided  him 
and  asked  what  business  he  had  bringing 
the  horse  up. 

Then  the  search  began.  They  found  the 
girl  in  the  thicket  murdered  by  knife 
wounds  in  the  abdomen,  but  the  physician 
found  no  evidence  of  rape.  Immediately 
the  neighborhood  gathered.  There  were 
footsteps  leading  from  the  thicket  to  the 
Prowls'  home.  One  of  the  three  remaining 
Prowl  men  disappeared  but  another  was  ar- 
rested. He  explained  the  footsteps  as  lead- 
ing from  his  whiskey  still.  The  sheriff  did 
not  search  for  the  still.  Several  parties 
scoured  the  neighborhood  looking  for  the 
missing  Prowl  and  for  any  other  suspicious 
characters.  In  the  searching  party  was 
Snap  Curley  and  other  colored  men.  Final- 
ly they  came  to  Negro  town.  By  the  time 
they  got  the^re  Snap  Curley  had  disap- 
peared. They  claimed  that  his  wife  said 
that  he  had  brought  home  a  bloody  shirt. 
Immediately  he  and  two  other  Negroes  were 
captured.  The  Kings  were  urged  to  kill  them 
immediately,  but  they  did  not  believe  them 
guilty.  They  were  taken  to  the  jail.  That 
night  the  mob  came.  They  beat  the  sheriff 
black  and  blue  and  secured  the  prisoners. 
They  took  the  prisoners  to  the  square  where 
there  was  an  old  steel  plow.  One  by  one 
the  Negroes  were  seated  on  the  plow,  wood 
piled  about  them  and  gasoline  poured  over 
them.  They  were  allowed  to  burn  a  while 
and  then  pulled  out  by  a  great  wet  rope. 
At  last  the  rope  burned  and  the  last  man, 
hugging  the  red  hot  plow,  refused  to  come 
out.  The  Prowl  arrested  was  released  and 
the  whole  family,  without  waiting  to  sell 
their  property,  has  gone  to  Oklahoma. 

Afterward  another  Negro  was  hanged 
and  a  fifth  "disappeared".    No  one  in  town 


believes  all  the  Negroes  guilty.  Curley 
never  confessed.  He  simply,  under  torture, 
named  his  companions.  Some  think  one  or 
two  may  have  been  hired  to  do  the  deed. 
Others  think  all  were  innocent. 

LINCOLN,  HARDING,  JAMES  CROW 
AND  TAFT 

44T  AM  calling  your  attention  to  the  dedi- 
■*•  cation  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  here  on 
Memorial  Day.  The  conditions  which  con- 
fronted us  as  a  race  were  most  shameful. 
Platform  tickets  had  been  distributed  to 
representative  colored  citizens.  The  plat- 
form seats  which  were  reserved  for  the 
whites  were  chairs  and  were  situated  with- 
in reasonable  distance  of  the  speakers.  Back 
of  these  chairs  were  the  platform  seats  re- 
served for  colored  people.  They  were  roped 
off  from  those  occupied  by  the  whites  and 
placed  nearly  a  block  away  from  the  me- 
morial in  the  grass  and  weeds.  They  con- 
sisted of  rough  hewn  benches  without  backs 
or  supports.  At  the  entrance  to  these  seats 
marines  were  placed  who  were  discourteous 
and  even  abusive.  Some  of  our  people,  be 
it  said,  to  their  credit,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  situation,  turned  and  left  the  dedication 
rather  than  submit  to  the  abuses  offered. 
Many,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  our  reputable 
colored  citizens  accepted  without  a  protest 
the  indignities  heaped  upon  them.  You 
would  be  surprised  if  I  should  mention  the 
names  of  some  of  those  among  this  num- 
ber." 

THE  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  SENATE 

SO  much  space  was  taken  up  in  last 
month's  Crisis  by  the  Memorial  to  the 
Senate  urging  prompt  enactment  of  the 
Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill,  and  the  signa- 
tures to  it,  that  it  was  impossible  to  in- 
clude a  number  of  letters  which  were  print- 
ed with  the  memorial.  These  letters  bring 
the  number  of  governors  signing  up  to  24. 
Crisis  readers  know,  of  course,  though  it 
was  not  so  stated  last  month,  that  all  of  the 
signatures  to  the  memorial  and  the  follow- 
ing letters  were  obtained  by  the  national 
office  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  In  a  number  of 
instances  individuals  have  written  express- 
ing disappointment  that  their  names  were 
not  included.  In  reply  it  can  only  be  stated 
that  signers  were  asked,  not  for  personal 
reasons,   but   in   order   that   the   weight   of 
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their  signatures,  or  of  their  section  of  the 
country,  their  religious  body  or  fraternal 
or  other  organization  might  lend  effective- 
ness to  the  memorial.  Had  the  signatures 
of  all  those  willing  to  sign  been  included, 
the  document  would  have  become  utterly 
unwieldy  by  reason  of  its  size.  Those  who 
were  willing  to  sign  the  memorial,  whose 
names  did  not  appear,  can  still  aid  the  anti- 
lynching  cause  by  working  unceasingly  to 
bring  about  sentiment  favorable  to  the 
passage  of  the  Anti-Lynching  Bill. 

The  additional  letters  appended  to  the  me- 
morial follow: 

"The  killing  and  burning  alive  of  human 
beings  by  mobs  in  the  United  States  is  a 
reproach  upon  our  country  throughout  the 
civilized  world  and  threatens  organized  gov- 
ernment in  the  nation. 

"Legislation  which  will  put  a  stop  to  such 
atrocities  or  decrease  the  number  thereof  is 
highly  commendable.  Mob  violence  has  no 
place  in  the  leading  civilized  nation  of  the 
world  and  I  earnestly  urge  the  passage  of 
Federal  legislation  to  correct  this  evil." 
(Signed)     Arthur  M.  Hyde, 

Governor  of  Missouri. 


"I  am  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill, 
and  I  hope  it  will  become  a  law." 

(Signed)     Samuel  R.  McKelvie, 

Governor  of  Nebraska. 


"The  killing  and  burning  alive  of  human 
beings  by  mobs  in  the  United  States  is  a 
reproach  upon  our  country  throughout  the 
civilized  world  and  threatens  organized  gov- 
ernment in  the  nation. 

''In  only  a  few  instances  has  prosecution 
of  the  lynchers  been  even  attempted.  I  be- 
lieve that  national  action  is  required  to  cope 
with  this  evil.  The  Dyer  Anti-Lynching 
Bill  was  adopted  in  the  House  on  January 
26,  and  the  undersigned  earnestly  urges  the 
prompt  enactment  of  this  measure." 

(Signed)      R.   A.   Nestos, 
Governor  of  North  Dakota. 


''The  lynching  of  human  beings  is  the 
most  barbarous  and  villainous  practice  that 
a  supposedly  civilized  nation  will  permit. 
The  only  remedy,  it  appears  to  me,  is  to 
have  the  federal  government  institute  prop- 
er legislation  to  meet  it.  Disrespect  for  law 
is  the  most  dangerous  element  which  could 
come  into  our  thought,  and  there  is  a  grow- 


ing tendency  which  must  be  stifled.  Lynch- 
ing shows  an  absolute  disregard  for  the 
process  of  law.  In  places  where  most  of 
the  lynchings  take  place,  even  the  officers 
who  are  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  are  afraid 
to  move  in  these  cases  of  ruthless  murder. 
"I  most  certainly  and  emphatically  desire 
the  passage  of  proper  federal  laws  to  hold 
these  crimes  to  the  minimum." 

(Signed)      D.  M.  Davis, 

Governor  of   Idaho. 


"The  killing  and  burning  alive  of  human 
beings  by  mobs  in  the  United  States  is  a 
reproach  upon  our  country.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  the  Dyer  Anti- 
Lynching  Bill  invoking  the  power  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  end  the  infamy  of 
American  mob  murder  and  I  earnestly  urge 
its  prompt  enactment  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States." 

(Signed)     Wade  H.  Ellis, 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Former  Assistant  to  the  United 
States  Attorney-General. 


"I  have  not  seen  the  Dyer  Bill  and  am, 
therefore,  unprepared  to  commit  myself 
regarding  it.  It  may  or  may  not  propose  a 
proper  remedy  for  a  serious  abuse.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  lend  its  aid  in 
stamping  out  lynching  which  constitutes, 
perhaps,  as  serious  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  government  as  may  be  found 
anywhere  within  the  country." 

(Signed)     Emmet  D.  Boyle, 

Governor  of  Nevada. 


"I  am  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  na- 
tional legislation  which  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  practice  of  lynching  and  to  assure 
to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every 
state  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

(Signed)     Emery  J.  San  Souci, 

Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 


"The  killing  and  burning  alive  of  human 
beings  by  mobs  in  the  United  States  is  a 
reproach  upon  our  country  throughout  the 
civilized  world  and  threatens  organized  gov- 
ernment in  the  nation.  I  favor  such  legis- 
lation as  will  end  this  mob  violence." 

(Signed)     Wm.  D.  Stephens, 

Governor  of  California. 
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"It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  Me- 
morial is  being  circulated  to  be  presented  to 
the  United  States  Senate  to  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  would  make  lynch- 
ing a  crime  against  the  United  States.  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  such  legislation." 
(Signed)     Joseph   H.  Gainer, 

Mayor,  Providence,  R.  I. 

"Mob  law  and  mob  action  constitute  an- 
archy in  its  worst  form,  being  open,  fla- 
grant and  violent  disrespect  of  and  con- 
tempt for  law  and  order  and  the  constituted 
authorities. 

"The  communities  or  states  which  permit 
repeated  examples  of  mob  rule,  thereby 
demonstrate  their  inability  to  maintain  law 
and  order  within  their  limits,  or  to  protect 
their  inhabitants  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
human  rights  guaranteed  in  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

"Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  Government,  under  the  obligation 
laid  upon  it  by  Amendments  V  and  VI  of 
the  Constitution,  to  interfere  to  protect  the 
Constitutional  rights  of  its  citizens,  and  to 
provide  redress  for  the  relatives,  families 
or  dependents  of  the  victims  of  mob  action 
against  the  local,  so-called  governments 
which  fail  or  refuse  to  furnish  their  citizens 
adequate  protection." 

(Signed)     Wm.  Hale  Thompson, 

Mayor  of  Chicago. 


"It  appearing  that  the  States  cannot  all 
be  depended  on  to  enact  legislation  against 
mob  murder,  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
invoke  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  end  that  infamy*." 

(Signed)     Charles  W.  Eliot, 

President  Emeritus,  Harvard  University. 


"The  killing  and  burning  alive  of  human 
beings  by  mobs  in  the  United  States  is  a 
reproach  upon  a  government  established  on 
the  basis  of  security  to  life  and  property, 
and  upon  a  people  claiming  the  most  ad- 
vanced state  in  civil  government. 

''The  figures  of  3,443  known  mob  murders 
since  1889  should  arouse  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  immediate  and 
effective  measures  to  stamp  out  this  heath- 
enish practice,  which  if  permitted  to  one 
will  extend  to  all  classes. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will 
give  immediate  and  hearty  support  to  the 
Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill  passed  by  the 
House  on  the  26th  of  January,  1922,  and  to 
such  procedure  I  heartily  subscribe." 

(Signed)      S.    F.    Snively, 
Mayor,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 


"I  am  in  favor  of  this  or  any  law  that  will 
eliminate  lynching  or  mob  violence." 

(Signed)     Jas.  J.  Thomas, 
Mayor,   Columbus,   Ohio. 


LA  VIE  C'EST  LA  VIE 


Jessie  Fauset 


/"\N  summer  afternoons  I  sit 
^-'   Quiescent  by  you  in  the  park, 
And  idly  watch  the  sunbeams  gild 
And  tint  the  ash-trees'  bark. 


I  know  a  woman  who  would  give 

Her   chance   of  heaven  to   take  my  place; 

To  see  the  love-light  in  your  eyes, 

The  love-glow  on  your  face! 


Or  else  I  watch  the  squirrels  frisk 
And  chaffer  in  the  grassy  lane; 
And  all  the  while  I  mark  your  voice 
Breaking  with  love  and  pain. 


And  there's  a  man  whose  lightest  word 
Can  set  my  chilly  blood  afire ; 
Fulfilment  of  his  least  behest 
Defines  my  life's  desire. 


But  he  will  none  of  me.     Nor  I 
Of  you.     Nor  you  of  her.     'Tis  said 
The  world  is  full  of  jests  like  these — 
I  wish  that  I  were  dead. 


COMPILED  BY      MADEL  IIM  E         Q.    ALLISON 


MARY    MORRIS    BURNETT    TALBERT 
EIGHTH   SPINGARN  MEDALIST 

d  The  Spingarn  gold  medal,  valued  at  $100, 
is  offered  annually  by  J.  E.  Spingarn 
through  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement    of    Colored    People    "for   the 


highest  or  noblest  achievement  by  an  Ameri- 
can Negro  daring  the  Receding  year."  The 
award  for  the  year  1921  goes  to  Mrs.  Mary 

B.  Talbert  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  "in  considera- 
tion of  her  services  in  organizing  the  women 
of  the  country  so  that  the  debt  was  paid  off 
the  home  of  Frederick  Douglass,  the  home 
restored  and  made  a  shrine  in  memory  of 
the  great  Douglass ;  also  because  of  the  fact 
that  she  represented  the  colored  women  of 
America  at  the  International  Council  of 
Women  held  in  Norway. 

"The  award  was  made  specifically  for  the 
above  reasons.  However,  the  Committee 
could  not  fail  to  take  into  consideration  also 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Talbert  was  twice  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women  and  that  all  her  life  she  has  been 
identified  with  uplift  work,  religious  and 
civic,  and  has  been  a  leader  of  the  women  of 
her  race." 

The  seven  other  holders  of  the  medal 
are:  Ernest  E.  Just,  the  late  Charles  Young, 
Harry  T.  Burleigh,  William  S.  Braithwaite, 
Archibald  H.  Grimke,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  and 
Charles  S.  Gilpin. 

C  Colored  citizens  of  Greenville,  South 
Carolina,  have  purchased  a  Community  Cen- 
ter and  are  employing  a  full  time  commun- 
ity service  worker.  They  raised  $1500  in 
a  recent  drive  and  have  just  had  a  mass 
meeting  of  over  3000  persons  in  Textile 
Hall. 

C.  The  First  Standard  Bank,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  reports  its  condition  of  March  15,  1922. 
It  has  capital  stock  paid  in  and  surplus  of 
$110,000,  total  deposits  of  $109,676.  Joseph 
R.  Ray  is  cashier. 

d  The  Colored  Savings  Bank  of  Danville, 
Va.,  has  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $30,000 
and  deposits  of  $112,000.  Watkin  Thomp- 
son is  the  president. 

d  The  Keystone  Cooperative  Banking  As- 
sociation, formed  by  colored  people,  have 
opened  offices  at  1405  South  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. John  T.  Asbury  is  president  and 
F.   D.  Tucker,  secretary. 
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<J  Robin  City,  a  colored  man  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  rescued  a  white  woman,  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Johnson,  from  burning.  He  was  given  a 
prize  by  the  local  Red  Cross. 
d  An  association  of  the  former  internes  of 
Freedman's  Hospital,  consisting  of  over  150 
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doctors,  has  been  formed  and  has  met  in 
Washington. 

C.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  met  in  St. 
Louis.  Legislation  was  passed  concentrat- 
ing   educational    work    and    assisting    the 
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building  of  a  theological  seminary.  The 
law  which  automatically  retires  bishops  at 
70  years  of  age  was  repealed.  Four  new 
bishops  were  elected.  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown, 
president  of  the  Miles  Memorial  College, 
Birmingham;  Dr.  J.  C.  Martin,  for  the 
past  ten  years  book  agent  of  the  church 
and  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth;  Rev.  J.  A.  Hamlett,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Index  and  a  Master  of  Arts  from 
Northwestern,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  McKinney,  a 
presiding  elder  and  formerly  a  lawyer. 
Among  the  General  Officers  elected  were 
Rev.  H.  B.  Porter,  Publishing  Agent;  Mr. 
G.  F.  Porter,  Financial  Secretary;  Rev.  G. 
C.  Parker,  Editor  of  the  Christian  Index; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Moore,  Secretary  of  Missions. 
C  The  Great  Southern  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  colored  com- 
pany, has  $100,000  capital  paid  in  besides 
over  $40,000  in  cash.  During  the  last  6 
months  of  1921  they  wrote  $1,715,430  worth 
of  fire  insurance  and  paid  $5,643  in  losses. 
W.  C.  Thomas  is  president  and  J.  S.  Allen 
secretary-treasurer. 

C.  Miss  Dorothy  C.  Boulding,  a  sophomore 
at  Tufts  College  Medical  School  has  been 
mected  to  the  Zeta  Phi  fraternity.  This  is 
an  honor  sorority  of  medical  women.  Miss 
Boulding  is  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  of  Simmons  College. 
d  Bernard  Lewis  graduated  from  high 
school  in  Chicago  on  Thursday  and  on  the 
following  Monday  was  appointed  teacher 
of  printing  and  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city. 


C  Mrs.  Mary  Hawkins  Locke,  widow  of  the 
late  Pliny  Ishmael  Locke,  died  at  the  home 
of  her  son,  Professor  Alain  Leroy  Locke, 
Sunday,  April  23,  in  her  70th  year.  The 
deceased  was  a  member  of  an  old  Philadel- 
phia family,  educated  at  the  Institute  for 
Colored  Youth,  and  was  for  a  period  of 
thirty-six  years  a  school  teacher  in  Camden 
and   Camden   County.     Since   1916   she  had 
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been  retired  and  was  living  with  her  son 
in  Washington. 

C  In  Colorado,  Mitchell  County,  Texas, 
three  colored  men  own  nearly  9,000  acres 
of  land.  D.  W.  Wallace  has  4,800  acres 
with  500  head  of  cattle,  50  horses  and 
mules  and  6  Mexican  tenant  families.  Dave 
Robervson  has  2,240  acres  and  200  head  of 
cattle.  C.  C.  Gilroy  has  1,200  acres  of  land 
and  100  head  of  cattle  with  2  Mexican 
tenant    iamilies. 

C  Kojo  Tokalou  Houenou,  a  nephew  of  the 
former  king  of  Dahomey  has  written  a  book 
on  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  languages 
followed  by  a  series  of  moral  reflections 
which  has  been  published  in  Paris.  He  says 
of  his  native  land:  "Africa  has  not  yet 
contributed  her  share  to  the  life  of  cities 
and  to  civilization.  Her  turn  will  come.  Be- 
ware of  those  men  of  bronze;  their  strength 
and  radiancy  will  astound  your  land  of 
mist;  theirs  is  the  country  of  the  sun." 
t[  Adpheus  Cary,  7th  grade  pupil  in  the 
colored  schools  of  Richmond  gained  first 
prize  for  a  poster  entitled  "Milk,  the 
Foundation  of  the  World". 
(I  Among  500  railway  postal  clerks  P.  P. 
Flowers,  a  colored  man  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
made  a  score  of  113  out  of  a  possible  120 
in    revolver   practice.      The    highest    score 


was  114.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  clerks 
were   white. 

(I  The  75th  annual  report  of  the  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum,  New  York,  shows  a  total 
attendance  October  31,  1921,  of  272  orphans. 
The  expense  of  operating  the  institution 
for  the  last  year  was  $116,950.  The  land 
and  buildings  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
over  8^00,000. 

(I  The  number  of  colored  students  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  been 
increasing  recently.  They  have  formed  the 
Douglass  Society,  with  H.  A.  Tynes  as 
president,  and  have  brought  a  number  of 
colored  speakers.  They  closed  the  season 
with  a  concert  of  Negro  music. 
C  Marion  Cumbo,  the  young  New  York 
'cellist,  assisted  with  great  success  in  Phila- 
delphia at  the  Pupils'  Concert  of  Edwin  F. 
Hill,  the  violinist. 

(I  The  Coleridge-Taylor  Choral  Society  pre- 
sented the  ''Atonement"  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  Melville  Charlton  at  the  organ, 
Mary  L.  Europe  at  the  first  piano,  and 
Mesdames  Tibbs,  Quivers  and  Burrell  and 
Messrs.  Brooks  and  Wesley  as  soloists.  Pro- 
fessor Roy  Tibbs  conducted  the  concert. 
(I  The  Morgan  College  Dramatic  Club  pre- 
sented Shakespeare's  "Mid-Summer  Night's 
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Dream"  at  the  Douglass  Theatre,  Balti- 
more, under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  V.  N. 
Jones. 

d  At  the  commencement  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, E.  E.  Slosson  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  and  the  Howard  play- 
ers gave  the  pantomime  "Danse  Calinda" 
by  Ridgley  Torrence.  The  new  $200,000 
dining  room  was  opened  to  visitors.  The 
Howard  players  have  also  presented  two 
original  plays,  "Genifrede"  and  "The  Yel- 
low Tree." 

(I  King  B.  Ganaway  has  been  for  17  years 
butler  on  Lake  Shore  Drive  in  Chicago. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  been  an  amateur 
photographer  and  recently  in  a  competi- 
tion with  900  photographers,  many  of  them 
(professionals  he  won  the  first  prize  for  the 
photograph  "The  Spirit  of  Transportation" 
which  we  reproduce.  The  jury  says  of  the 
work:  "The  Jury  of  Selection  and  Award  in 
this  year's  Wanamaker  Photographic  Com- 
petition was  composed  of  decidedly  varying 
elements.  There  was  M.  Paul  Philippe 
Cret,  the  celebrated  French  architect;  Mr. 
Leon  Holtsizer  of  the  Public  Ledger,  of 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Carles,  Pro- 
fessor lof  Painting  at  (the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  The  Fine  Arts;  Mr.  Clarence 
H.  White,  Director  of  the  White  School  of 
Photography  and  President  of  the   Society 


of  American  Pictorial  Photographers;  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz.  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell, 
the  celebrated  etcher  and  art  critic  intended 
to  be  present  but  was  unable  to  arrive  in 
time." 

(I  In  the  registration  for  voters  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  7,341  Negroes  and  39,747  whites  were 
registered. 

C.  The  Russell  colored  school  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  educa- 
tional thrifty  service  with  a  percentage  of 
94  per  cent. 

C  Baltimore  has  just  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  colored  mu- 
nicipal band  of  35  musicians.  They  will 
give  a  series  of  six  concerts  during  the 
summer.  A.  J.  Thomas,  who  led  the  band 
of  the  368th  Regiment  during  the  world 
war,  is  the  leader. 

C  The  Lincoln  School  players,  led  by  J.  L. 
Myers,  gave  a  musical  play  at  Gallipolis, 
Ohio. 

C  Highland  Beach,  a  summer  colony  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  founded  by  the  late  Major 
C.  R.  Douglass,  has  been  chartered  as  an 
incorporated  town  with  a  commission  form 
of  government  by  the  state  of  Maryland. 
(I  The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Negro  Musicians 
meets  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  month. 
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LITERATURE 
"O  ALPH   CHAPLIN,   in    The   World    To- 

-■- *■    morrow : 

Mourn  not  the  dead  that  in  the  cool  earth 
lie- 
Dust  unto  dust — 
The  calm,  sweet  earth  that  mothers  all  who 
die 
As  all  men  must; 

Mourn  not  your  captive  comrades  who  must 
dwell — 

Too  strong  to  strive — 
Within  each  steel-bound  Coffin  of  a  cell, 

Buried  alive; 

But  rather  mourn  the  apathetic  throng — 

The  cowed  and  the  meek — 
Who  see  the  world's  great  anguish  and  its 
wrong 

And  dare  not  speak! 

#     *     * 

D.  D.  T.  Jabavu  writes  in  the  Internation- 
al Review  of  Missions  on  native  unrest  in 
South  Africa.  Among  other  causes  he  cites 
the  land  question  and  the  low  salary  sched- 
ule: 

The  so-called  native  reserves  are  becom- 
ing over-populated,  and  more  land  is  re- 
quired from  somewhere.  The  story  is  the 
same  for  the  Transvaal,  the  Transkeian  ter- 
ritories and  Eastern  Cape  Colony.  Basuto- 
land,  for  instance,  has  less  than  10,000 
square  miles  of  habitable  land  for  her  al- 
ready crowded  420,000  agrarian  people  who 
double  their  number  every  twenty-five  years. 
Municipalities  in  many  towns  deny  secur- 
ity of  tenure  to  natives  who  supply  their 
town  labor,  reserve  the  right  and  frequently 
threaten  to  move  their  native  inhabitants 
from  their  dwellings  and  sites  at  any  time 
and  to  anywhere,  and  then  blame  these  peo- 
ple for  not  beautifying  their  homes.  How 
the  latter  can  be  expected  to  rise  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  under  such  conditions 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

Another  important  cause  of  unrest  comes 
from  the  shockingly  low  salaries  paid  by 
Government  to  native  teachers.  The  enor- 
mity of  neglect  in  this  particular  can  hard- 
ly be  exaggerated,  for  the  tremendous  power 
for  good  this  class  of  native  is  to  the  state 
in  inculcating  ideas  of  loyalty  and  admira- 
tion for  British  justice  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young  is  well  known.  The  native  teachers 
have  not  been  agitators  for  political  privi- 
leges, but  today  even  they,  after  enduring 
miserable  salaries  long  before  the  Great 
War,  salaries  which  never  enabled  them  to 
lead  decent  lives,  salaries  which  today  are 


worth  about  half  the  pre-war  scale,  after 
seeing  the  salaries  of  Europeans,  Indians, 
and  colored  teachers  advanced  by  substan- 
tial margins,  have  had  the  chagrin  of  being 
treated  as  the  Cinderella  of  the  family. 

ILLUSIONS  DISPELLED 

THERE  is  a  popular  belief  to  the  effect 
that  Negro  mortality  is  on  the  increase. 
On  the  contrary  the  Statistical  Bulletin  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  shows 
a  noticeable  decline: 

A  remarkable  decline  in  the  mortality  of 
of  Negroes  has  taken  place  in  the  last  de- 
cade. This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  which  has  in  excess  of  1,600,000 
premium-paying  colored  policy-holders  in  its 
Industrial  Department.  These  policy-holders 
are  located  in  virtually  every  state  of  the 
Union.  In  1911,  the  mortality  of  colored 
policy-holders  was  17.5  per  1,000.  In  1921, 
the  provisional  death  rate  of  these  insured 
Negroes  had  declined  to  13.2  per  1,000, 
which  represents  a  drop  of  25  per  cent,  in 
this  period.  There  would  have  been  7,000 
more  deaths  of  policy-holders  than  actually 
occurred  in  1921,  if  the  1911  death  rate  had 
prevailed   in   that  year. 

This  marked  decline,  on  analysis,  can  be 
traced  to  improvements  in  the  death  rates 
from  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  heart  disease, 
Bright's  disease,  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  and 
pellagra.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what 
forces  have  operated  to  bring  about  these 
changes.  There  are,  obviously,  a  great 
many  factors  at  work  which  are  operating 
favorably  on  the  life  and  health  of  our 
Negro  population.  The  last  decade  has 
seen  a  very  encouraging  development  of 
health  activities  in  the  South  and  South- 
west. At  the  same  time,  the  economic  status 
of  Negroes  has  risen,  both  during  the  war 
period  and  thereafter. 

The  improvement  in  the  mortality  of  Ne- 
groes is  not  localized.  So  far  as  the  experi- 
ennce  of  the  Metropolitan  indicates,  it  rep- 
resents a  very  broad  movement  affecting 
virtually  all  areas.  Scarcely  a  state  with 
a  significant  Negro  population  but  shows  a 
decided  decline  in  the  death  rate. 

That  Negro  labor  is  inferior  to  white  labor 
is  another  bogey  which  recent  investigations 
have  dispelled.     The  Chicago  News  says: 

"We  wouldn't  continue  to  employ  Negro 
women  if  their  production  was  not  satisfac- 
tory." This  is  the  tenor  of  the  remarks 
made    by    employers    of    Negro    women    to 
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agents  of  the  women's  bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  who  set  out 
to  discover  the  conditions  under  which  Ne- 
gro women  were  working  in  industry. 

Four-fifths  of  ,  the  employers  of  Negro 
women  whose  establishments  were  investi- 
gated by  the  womens'  bureau,  expressed  this 
idea  and  said  that  Negro  women  in  indus- 
try had  no  faults  which  were  not  common 
to  and  shared  by  all  other  labor. 

About  90  per  cent,  of  the  employers  in- 
terviewed said  they  expected  to  continue  to 
employ  Negro  women  and  many  of  them 
stated  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  product  of  their 
Negro  and  white  women  employes  and  that 
the  Negro  women  caused  no  greater  loss  of 
material  in  the  processes  of  production. 

Of  sixty-three  managers  who  reported  on 
the  subject  of  punctuality,  fifty-four  found 
no  difference  in  the  punctuality  of  the  two 
groups.  The  majority  of  the  managers  con- 
sidered that  labor  turnover  was  about  equal 
for  the  two  races.  What  complaints  were 
made  about  Negro  women  as  industrial 
workers  can  be  accounted  for,  the  women's 
bureau  thinks,  by  the  lack  of  industrial  ex- 
perience and  routine  working  habits  among 
these   women. 

FRANCE  IN  AFRICA 

PRESIDENT  MILLERAND  of  France  is 
■*■  making  a  tour  through  northern  Africa. 
The  Boston  Transcript  discusses  the  rea- 
sons for  his  trip: 

Primarily,  the  object  of  M.  Millerand's 
voyage  through  Algeria,  Tunis  and  Morocco 
is  to  express  the  formal  thanks  of  the  Third 
Republic  to  the  citizens  of  Algeria,  Tunis 
and  Morocco — both  black  and  white — for 
their  services  in  repelling  the  German  in- 
vaders from  France.  Few  would  deny  the 
value  of  these  services ;  from  a  Frenchman's 
point  of  view,  indeed,  their  value  is  not  to 
be  measured.  A  natural  tendency,  however, 
exists  to  overlook  the  sacrifices  made  in  the 
common  cause  by  France's  North  African 
dominions,  and  the  President's  visit  will 
constitute  a  concrete  token  of  the  republic's 
gratitude.  To  convey  that  gratitude  is  M. 
Millerand's  chief  mission. 

Nevertheless  there  are  other  reasons  whj 
France's  Chief  Executive  should  be  making 
a  tour  of  that  large  portion  of  North  Africa 
over  which  the  Tri-color  waves.  The  French 
colonies  in  North  Africa  have  not  escaped 
the  effects  of  the  restlessness  which  at  pres- 
ent runs  through  the  Moslem  world.  Alarm- 
ing reports  also  have  reached  Paris  that 
Bolshevist  propagandists  in  North  Africa 
are  capitalizing  the  disaffection  of  the  Mos- 
lems to  stir  up  anti-French  sentiment.  Con- 
ditions in  Spanish  Morocco  are  another  dis- 
turbing factor,  and  although  the  trouble 
so  far  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Spanish 
zone,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
it  will  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Span- 
ish sphere  of  influence,  and  cause  a  sympa- 
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thetic  uprising  among  a  people  akin  in  race 
and  religion  to  those  who  are  now  causing 
so  much  concern  to  General  Berenguer  and 
his  army.  Hence  the  tour  of  President  Mil- 
lerand  may  be  expected  to  exert  a  steadyin  v 
and  quieting  influence  where  such  influence 
is  peculiarly  needed. 

His  tour  will  have  other  effects  also.  It 
will  turn  the  limelight  at  home  upon  the 
work  already  achieved  by  French  adminis- 
trators, notably  General  Lyautey's  in  North 
Africa,  and  in  a  measure  also  it  will  draw 
the  attention  of  the  public  in  other  lands. 
French  colonization  of  North  Africa  began 
in  1830,  and  since  that  time  the  progress, 
though    slow,    has    nevertheless    been    sure. 

OUR  ARTISTS 

ELEN  HAGAN  was  on  the  program  of 
the  fourth  annual  concert  which  the 
Burleigh  Club  gave  recently  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Conn.    The  Morning  Mercury  writes: 

Miss  Hagan  has  filled  forty  concert  en- 
gagements in  the  last  ten  weeks.  Notice  of 
her  New  York  appearances  were  very  fa- 
vorable. She  is  a  young  woman  of  great 
charm,  with  a  lovely  speaking  voice 

The  Schumann  "Etudes  Symphomques" 
were  a  complete  and  serious  technical  of- 
fering. The  public  could  take  Miss  Hagan 
or  leave  her — her  program  admitted  of  no 
coquetry.  The  pianist  revealed  a  grasp  of 
the  composition  in  hand,  the  desirable 
amount  of  shading;  a  feeling  of  rhythm  and 
phrasing,  a  refined  and  somewhat  poetk 
tone  with  a  breadth  that  went  beyond  mere 
sentimentality;  but  theie  was  no  sense  of 
latent  power  for  climax.  There  seemed  a 
lack  of  real  physical  strength  for  a  brilliant 
recapitulation.  This  was  observed  strongly 
in  the  Schumann  number.  The  Chopin  was 
interestingly  done,  with  some  lovely  pass- 
ages in  the  Scherzo.  Miss  Hagan  has  a  bent 
toward  pearls  and  turquoise  rather  than 
diamonds  and  opals.  An  anticipated  and 
much  enjoyed  group1  was  the  transcriptions 
of  Negro  melodies  by  Coleridge-Taylor, 
very  sympathetically  played.  The  Lizst 
Rhapsody  lacked  strength,  yet  had  a  clear 
and  racial  exposition.  For  encore,  Miss 
Hagan  gave  the  "Liebestraum"  in  poetic 
and  lovely  vein.  An  encore  for  the  Cole- 
ridge Taylor  group  was  the  memorable  ex- 
ponent of  Miss  Hagan's  art  at  its  finest. 
She  gave  the  Gluck-Saint-Saens  "Caprice" 
on  an  Alsatian  air  in  a  ravishingly.  perfect 
style.  Eighteenth  century  music  appeared 
to  be  her  specialty.  Every  grace,  every 
pretty  turn,  every  winning  form  of  the 
period  she  seemed  to  have  made  absolutely 
her  own.  Some  passages  had  the  piquant 
quality  of  a  finely  balanced  string  quartette 
at  music  of  the  day  when   style  was  a  la 

mode. 

*      *     * 

Albert  Smith,  who  is  now  studying  art 
in  Paris,  writes  us 

The  Salon  National  of  Paris  has  accepted 
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and  hung  for  its  current  exhibition  three  of 
my  etchings.  They  are  "Plantation  Melo- 
dies" (once  published  by  the  Crisis)  ;  "Ambi- 
tion", depicting  a  figure  with  hands  out- 
stretched toward  the  ideal,  while  clinging 
to  his  garments  in  the  shadow  are  the  idlers 
in  life;  and  finally  a  Nature  Study. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  comments  on  the 
work  of  Marian  Anderson,  the  young  con- 
tralto: 

Miss  Anderson,  who  is  but  twenty  years 
old,  is  a  pupil  of  Giuseppe  Boghetti.  Her 
■program  contained  nothing  weak  nor  un- 
worthy, and  she  brought  to  it  a  serious  and 
conscientious  disposition  as  well  as  a  voice 
of  exceptional  resonance  and  richness  in  its 
lower  register. 

Italian  songs  were  first  sung — Secchi's 
"Lungi  dal  caro  bene"  among  them;  and 
Chaminade's  "Summer"  in  the  middle  of 
the  program  had  to  be  given  again ;  but  the 
best  results  were  achieved  in  the  Negro 
"spirituals",  and  the  best  of  these  was 
''Deep  River".  Here  the  quality  of  the 
voice  told  to  the  fullest  advantage. 

What  the  youthful  artist  most  needs  is 
to  develop  enlivening  passion,  and  an  emo- 
tional accent  of  warmth  and  color  in  hev 
remarkable  voice.  The  technical  particu- 
lars of  intonation,  enunciation,  sustained 
legato,  voice-placement  and  breath  control 
are  admirable,  and  the  audience  appreciated 
to  the  full  the  rare  promise  of  this  worthy 
representative  of  musical  Philadelphia. 
William  L.  King  excellently  accompanied. 

NEW  ASPECTS _  OF  THE  LABOR 
MOVEMENT 

'"T^HE  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
-*■  Service  publishes  some  new  develop- 
ments in  the  Labor  Movement.  During  the 
recent  migration,  many  southern  Negroes 
were  used  as  strike-breakers.  The  Bulletin 
issued  on  "Negro  Migration  1916-1917" 
(U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor),  tells  us: 

It  may  be  that  employers  use  Negroes 
against  labor  unions  or  against  securing 
the  eight-hour  day.  One  employment  agent 
of  a  great  industrial  plant  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  great  values  of  Negro  migration 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  him  a  chance 
to  mix  up  his  labor  forces  and  to  establish 
a  balance  of  power,  as  the  Negro  is  mure 
individualistic,  does  not  like  to  group,  and 
does  not  follow  a  leader  as  readily  as  some 
foreigners  do. 

The  attitude  of  one  superintendent  who 
believed  in  ''welfare  work"  but  was  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  unionism,  may  be  indicative 
of  a  generally  favorable  disposition  of  some 
groups  of  Northern  employers  toward  the 
migrants.  They  may  see  in  these  colored 
workers  the  effective  means  of  staving  off 


or  preventing  the  movement  toward  organi- 
zation and  the  attainment  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  which  is  now  spreading  among  the  for- 
eign workers.  The  employment  manager 
of  a  Pittsburgh  plant  which  had  a  big  strike 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  the  Negro  migration  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  "mix  up" 
his  labor  force  and  so  secure  a  "balance  of 
power." 

*     *     * 

Consciously  or  otherwise  the  Labor  Move- 
ment is  breaking  down  race  prejudice  in  the 
South: 

In  the  coal  fields  around  Birmingham,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  have  organized  the 
black  and  white  miners  without  discrimina- 
tion. This  is  true  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers throughout  the  country.  In  many  of 
the  local  unions,  the  Negro  workers  pre- 
dominate and  many  of  them  occupy  offices. 
In  ore  local  in  West  Virginia,  composed  of 
about  70  white  men  and  10  Negroes,  the 
president  is  a  Negro. 

In  the  offices  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
in  Birmingham,  the  Negro  organizers  sit 
at  desks  in  the  same  room  with  the  white 
men  and  on  terms  of  apparent  equality. 
They  are  paid  the  same  salaries.  At  the 
miners'  meetings,  no  discrimination  is  made. 
Negro  delegates  sit  in  both  the  Central 
Labor  Union  at  Birmingham  and  at  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor.  Repeated  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  newspapers 
and  employers  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
the  black  and  white  workers  in  the  miners' 
organization,  but  without  success. 

The  secretary  of  the  Georgia  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  stated  last  year,  that  a 
few  months  previous  there  had  been  a  strike 
in  the  oil  refinery  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  in 
which  all  the  employes,  1,500  men,  had 
gone  out  spontaneously  without  previous 
organization.  They  formed  a  union  of  their 
own.  Eight  hundred  of  the  men  were  white 
and  seven  hundred  black.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  company  called  some  of  the  vvhite 
leaders  into  conference  and  offered  them 
their  terms,  if  the  white  men  would  come 
tack.  They  promised  to  employ  only  white 
men  thereafter.  The  leaders  declined  to 
make  an  agreement,  saying  that  they  had 
no  power  to  act  and  referred  the  proposal 
to  a  mass  meeting  of  the  union.  Although 
the  white  men  were  in  a  clear  majority,  the 
meeting  voted  unanimously  that  all  should 
go  back  or  all  stay  out.  This  incident  was 
told  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  labor  as  just  one  of  a  number  of 
striking  examples  of  the  growing  rank  and 
file  solidarity  of  the  black  and  white  work- 
ers, despite  attempts  to  raise  the  race  issue. 

THE  MELTING  POT 

TT ERE  is  a  list  of  the  elements  which 
■*■■*■  go  to  make  up  "Americanism."  We 
read   in    Unity: 
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A  teacher  in  a  well-known  private  school 
in  New  York  City  has  given  us  some  facts 
of  amazing  interest  as  regards  the  question 
of  the  soundness  and  vitality  of  our  faith 
in  Democracy.  This  teacher  has  in  her 
school  a  class  of  pupils  who  have  been  se- 
gregated from  the  rest  of  the  school  because 
of  their  exceptional  mental  ability,  as  tested 
by  the  familiar  Binet  methods.  These  chil- 
dren have  "intelligence  quotient"  records  of 
between  140  to  171.  This  means  that,  at 
ten  years  of  life-age,  they  average  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  mental-age. 
These  pupils  as  listed  include:  (1)  "a  lib- 
eral cultured  Jew,  home  of  modest  com- 
fort"; (2)  "a  boy  of  Negro  descent,  a  so- 
ciological not  ethnological  Negro,  since  he 
is  lighter  than  his  teacher";  (3)  "boy  of 
lower  East  Side,  orthodox  Jew,  father  a 
brilliant  rising  young  physician";  (4)  "boy, 
son  of  rich  uptown  doctor,  Gentile";  (5) 
''child  of  East  Side  tenements,  born  in  Aus- 
tria, parents  speak  no  English,  child's  cloth- 
ing ragged,  face  often  dirty,  father  begin- 
ning to  push  up  to  success,  orthodox  Jew"; 

(6)  "daughter  of  very  orthodox  Episcopa- 
lian, Y.   M.   C.   A.   leader,  limited  means"; 

(7)  "son  of  very  wealthy  manufacturer, 
liberal  Jews,  cultured  people";  (8)  "son  of 
Roumanian  peasants,  ignorant  but  very  in- 
telligent, thrifty  and  successful,  renegade 
Jews";  (9)  "fairly  dark  Negro,  grandpa- 
rent Obierlin  students";  ((10)  "idolized 
baby  in  Jewish  home  of  great  wealth"; 
(11)  "son  of  radical  thinker  of  moderate 
means,  Jewish";  (12)  "son  of  Russian 
Jewish  socialists,  very  poor  indeed,  quite 
the  'Red'  type,  disgruntled  with  everything, 
parents  have  both  worked  through  poverty, 
dirt,  and  disorder  to  get_Ph.D.'s  at  Colum- 
bia"; (13)  "son  of  a  radical  poet,  a  fair 
degree  of  wealth";  (14)  "daughter  of  poor 
but  successful  doctor  of  lower  East  Side"; 

(15)  "son   of  rich  manufacturer,  Jewish"; 

(16)  "son  of  progressive  public  school  prin- 
cipal, liberal  Jews";  (17)  "daughter  of  a 
merchant  of  moderate  means,  Jewish."  We 
count  this  a  remarkable  record!  Here  in 
this  segregated  group  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren are  rich  and  poor,  Gentile  and  Jew, 
black  and  white,  orthodox  and  liberal, 
American,  Austrian,  Roumanian  and  Rus- 
sian. Surely  this  is  a  vindication  of  democ- 
racy. We  wonder  also  if  it  does  not  have 
direct  bearing  on  the  proposal  now  being 
agitated  in  Washington  for  the  restriction 
cr  stoppage  altogether  of  immigration. 

READ  AND  RUN 


PAT     HARRISON     (Democrat), 
] 


Mississippi    (really    Byron    Pat- 


In  the 

TT   S 
c      '?'      ton  Harrison) — developing  into  the 

demagogue  type.  A  young  man 
who,  as  a  colleague  for  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams, forms  an  odd  contrast  to  the  erudite 
senior  Senator.  Lately  the  scold  for  the 
Democratic  side,  who  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity to  ridicule  and  belittle  Republican 
moves.    Logic  weak.    Typical  campaign  ora- 


tor who  could  sway  the  multitudes.  Lawyer. 
Educated  at  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  State 
Universities.  In  four  successive  Con- 
gresses; to  Senate  1919.  Less  than  41. 
The  youngest  Democratic  Senator. 

James  Thomas  Heflin  (Democrat),  Ala- 
bama— Ditto,  with  less  common  sense.  New 
member.  Talks  a  great  deal.  Says  little. 
Educated  at  Southern  University  and  the 
A.  and  M.  College,  both  Alabama.  Profes- 
sion: "Lawyer  and  public  servant."  Gave 
up  practice  of  law  on  entering  Congress  to 
devote  time  to  study  of  public  questions, 
domestic  and  international.  Was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  opponents  of  woman  suf- 
frage. In  Congress  more  than  sixteen 
years;  in  Senate  since  November,  1920. 
Fiftv-three. — The   Woman  Citizen. 


Brave 
Americans 


CHARLES     ATKINS,     Ne- 
gro,    15     years    old,    was 


seized  by  a  mob  of  20,000  peo- 
ple, and  then  he  was  tied  to  a  log  which  was 
placed  over  a  slow  firei  He  was  told  that 
unless  he  admitted  an  attack  upon  a  white 
woman  he  would  be  burned  to  death. 

The  boy  resisted  the  fire  for  15  minute? 
and  then,  as  the  flesh  was  roasted  and  the 
shin  and  thigh  bone  broke  through  the  blis- 
ters, he  "confessed." 

Having  "confessed,"  the  log  to  which  the 
body  was  attached  was  raised  by  chains  to 
a  pine  tree  and  a  huge  fire  was  built  at  the 
base  of  the  tree.  Before  the  body  was 
burned  completely  200  shots  were  fired 
into  it. 

Any  innocent  boy  of  15,  white,  black,  red 
or  yellow,  with  his  feet  roasted  would  admit 
any  crime,  if  he  believed  "confession"  would 
end  his  torment. 

Poor  Atkins  is  another  victim  of  the  vile 
Georgia  crackers,  the  most  despicable  race 
of  people  upon   God's  earth. 

— Boston  Telegram. 
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"Tuskegee  stands  for  Order,  System,  Cleanliness,  Industry,  Courtesy  and  Use- 
fulness. There  are  no  sink-holes  around  the  place,  no  "back-yards'.  Everything  is 
beautiful,  wholesome  and  sanitary.  All  trades  are  represented.  The  day  is  crammed 
so  full  of  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset  that  there  is  no  time  for  complaining,  misery 
or  fault-finding — three  things  that  are  usually  born  of  idleness." 

Elbert  Hubbard,  in  "A  Little  Journey  to  Tuskegee." 


The 

TUSKEGEE  NORMAL  and 
INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE 

Founded  by  DR.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

Offers    Splendid    Opportunities    to    Negro    Youth    to    Secure    an 

Excellent  Normal  School  Course  and  a  Course  in  Mechanical 

Industries,   Women's   Industries   or   Agriculture 

THE  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  BOYS  is  composed  of 
forty  trades,  including  Auto-Mechanics,  Applied  Electricity,  Photography,  Print- 
ing, Machine-Shop  Practice  and  Tailoring.  The  plant  consists  of  five  large 
buildings  equipped  with  modern  tools  and  machinery.  The  latest  methods  of  in- 
struction are  employed  and  practical  work  is  an  important  part  of  each  course. 

THE  WOMEN'S  INDUSTRIES  consist  of  such  courses  as  Domestic  Science  and 
Domestic  Art.  This  Department  offers  splendid  training  for  young  women 
desiring  to  be  Domestic  Science  and  Art  Teachers  as  well  as  those  who  are 
planning  to  enter  commercial  fields  in  other  industries  offered. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  covering  2,000  acres  of  land,  offers  a 
splendid  four-year  course  in  Secondary  Agriculture  and  a  four-year  course  in 
advanced  Agriculture;  training  young  men  to  be  Farm  Demonstrators,  Teachers 
of  Agriculture  and  Scientific  Farmers. 

GRADUATE  AND  SPECIAL  COURSES  are  offered  in  Mechanical  Industries 
and  Agriculture. 

Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Courses,  Nurse  Training,  Business  Courses  and 
Teacher-Training  Courses  are  offered  to  Advanced  Students.  Location  unsur- 
passed for  healthfulness.     Write  for  catalog  of  information. 

ROBERT    R.    MOTON,   Principal, 
TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  ALABAMA. 
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Another  Lighthouse  to  Help 

Chart  Negro  Business  into 

The  Right  Channel. 

The  Southern  Aid  Society's 
New  Modern  3  story  and 
basement  building  located 
at  106  and  106A  South  Ave., 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Petersburg's  first  colored 
bank  and  its  leading  pro- 
fessional and  business  in- 
terests now  have  modern 
quarters  within  which  to 
display  their  talents  and 
wares.  The  Society's  Dis- 
trict Office  is  located  on  3rd 
floor. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  superior  policy  of  protection  to 
its  policyholders — the  Society  renders  a  threefold  service  to 
the  race: 

It  gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  young  women  and 
men — It  provides  ready  cash  to  its  policyholders  in  times  of 
sickness,  accident  and  death — It  provides,  in  the  largest  cities 
in  its  field  of  operation,  modern  office  facilities  to  the  colored 
professional  and  business  interests.  It  is  indeed  a  Servant  of 
the  People. 

SOUTHERN  AID  SOCIETY  OF  VIRGINIA,  INC. 

Home  Office:  527  N.  Second  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

District  Offices  and  Agencies  in  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia 


J.    T.    CARTER,   Fres.    and   Gen'l   Counsel 

W.    A.    JORDAN,    Asst.    Secty. 


B.    L.    JORDAN,    Secty. 
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National    Training    School 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  School  for  the  Training  of  Colored  Young 
Men  and  Women  for  Service 

Though  it  is  young  in  history,  the  Institution  feels  a  just  pride  in  the  work  thus 
far  accomplished,  for  its  graduates  are  already  filling  many  responsible  positions, 
thus  demonstrating  the  aim  of  the  school  to  train  men  and  women  for  useful 
citizenship. 

DEPARTMENTS  ALREADY  ESTABLISHED 

The  Grammar  Schvol  The  Teacher  Training  Department 

The  Academy  The  Divinity  School 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  The  Commercial  Department 

The  Department  of  Music  The  Department  of  Home  Economics 

The  Department  of  Social  Service 

For  farther  information  and  Catalog,  address 

President    James    E.  Shepard,    Durham,    North    Carolina 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Manual  Training  &  Industrial  School 

FOR  COLORED  YOUTH 

BORDENTOWN,  N.  J. 

A     hl|h     Inttltutloa     for     tho     tralnlni    «t     ealorwi 
youth.       Excellent    equipment,     thorousb     laitruetloa, 
wholesome    surroundings.      Academic    training    for    all 
itudents. 
Courses  In  carpentry,  airleulture  and  trade*  for  boys. 

Including    auto    repairing. 
Courses    In    domestic    science    and    domestic    art    for 

girls. 
A  new  trades  building,  thoroughly  equipped. 
Now      girls'      dormitory      thoroughly      and      moderaly 

equipped. 
Terms  reasonable. 

For    Information    address 
W.  R.  VALENTINE,  Principal 


Wiley  University 

Marshall,  Texas 

Recognized  as  a  college  of  first  class  by 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa State  Boards  of  Education.  Har- 
vard, Boston  University,  University  of 
Illinois  and  University  of  Chicago  repre- 
sented on  its  faculty.  One  hundred 
twenty-seven  in  College  Department,  ses- 
sion IQ19-1920.  Several  new  buildings, 
steam  heated  and  electric  lighted. 

M.  W.  DOGAN,  President 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY 

Pioneer  in  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education 

Lincoln  Men  are  Leaders  in  the  various 
professions  in  Forty  States. 

The  College  is  ranked  in  Class  I.  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Address : 

Join    S.    Kendall,    D.D.,    Lincoln    Uirrenrty, 
Chester   County,   Fenna. 


The  Cheyney  Training 
School  for  Teachers 

Cheyney,  Pa. 

A  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  offering,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  professional 
three  year  courses  in  Home  Economics  and  Shop  Work.  A 
diploma  from  any  of  these  courses  makes  a  graduate 
eligible  to  teach  In  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  three-year  High  School  Course  Is  offered  to  all  who 
have    completed    the    eighth    grammer    grade. 

Next    term     begins    September     18,     1922. 

For  further  particulars  and  catalog,  write 

Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  Principal 
Cheyney,  Pa. 

There    Will   Be   No  Sunmer   School  for   1»22 
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ILLITERACY 

CNSUS  figures  say  that  the  il- 
literacy of  the  Negro  in  the 
South  has  been  lowered  from 
33  3/10  per  cent  in  1910  to 
26  3/10  per  cent  in  1920.  Without  the 
experience  of  the  war  we  would  great- 
ly rejoice  in  this  news,  but  today  we 
know  that  census  figures  on  illiteracy 
for  both  black  people  and  white  are 
not  worth  the  paper  upon  which  they 
are  written.  The  United  States  is  one 
of  the  most  ignorant  of  modern  civil- 
ized countries. 

THE  HIGHER  TRAINING  OF  NEGROES 

T  is  estimated  that  the  follow- 
ing Americans  of  Negro  de- 
scent have  been  graduated 
from  college : 

1820-1829  3 

1830-1849  ..." 7 

1850-1859  12 

1860-1869  44 

1870-1879  313 

1880-1889  738 

1890-1899  1,126 

1900-1909  1,613 

1910-1919  2,861 

During  the  years  in  which  The 
Crisis  has  kept  special  record  there 
have  been  the  following  graduates : 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


250 
281 
338 
455 
384 
373 
364 
461 


A  nearly  complete  list  of  graduates 
for  1922  shows  in  northern  white  in- 
stitutions 77  colored  Bachelors  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  13  Masters 
of  Arts;  in  Negro  institutions,  446 
Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  7 
Masters  of  Arts;  making  a  total  of 
523  Bachelors  and  20  Masters.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  there  have  been  grad- 


uated 19  lawyers  in  the  North  and 
56  in  the  South,  a  total  of  75 ;  54  doc- 
tors of  medicine  in  the  South  and  7 
in  the  North,  total  of  61 ;  61  pharma- 
cists in  the  South  and  12  in  the  North, 
a  total  of  73 ;  70  dentists  in  the  South 
and  5  in  the  North,  making  a  total  of 
75 ;  42  Bachelors  of  Divinity  and  The- 
ology in  the  South  and  6  in  the  North, 
a  total  of  48,  making  in  all  332  pro- 
fessional graduates. 


THE  HIGHER  TRAINING 
AMERICANS 


OF 


N  1890  there  were  156,449  stu- 
dents in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  America.  In  1918 
there  were  375,359.  In  such  in- 
stitutions there  were,  in  1890,  7,918 
teachers,  in  1918,  36,522  teachers.  In 
1890,  7,319  degrees  of  Bachelors  of 
Arts  were  granted  and  in  1918,  28,- 
052.  In  1890  the  property  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  amounted  to 
$75,818,723.  In  1918  this  had  in- 
creased to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$489,200,884.  Productive  funds  had 
increased  from  $77,000,000  to  $480,- 
000,000.  In  1890,  of  the  population 
from  19  to  23  years  of  age,  3.4%  were 
in  college  while  in  1918  this  had  in- 
creased to  over  4.5%. 

All  this  shows  the  gratifying  in- 
crease of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  One  would  expect  un- 
der these  circumstances  a  hymn  of 
praise  in  the  United  States  at  seeing 
our  nation  very  slowly,  but  progres- 
sively, becoming  an  educated  nation. 
On  the  contrary  this  is  not  true ;  in- 
deed the  increase  of  our  college  popu- 
lation has  given  rise  in  some  quarters 
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to  a  grave  fear — a  fear  not  always 
fully  expressed,  but  ever  and  again 
finding  some  expression.  A  decade 
or  so  ago  this  dissatisfaction  found 
voice  in  wide-spread  effort  to  divert 
students  from  college  training  into 
technical  lines.  But  the  increase  of 
technical  students  did  not  decrease 
the  number  of  college  students ;  quite 
to  the  contrary.  Today  we  are  hear- 
ing complaints  about  "crowding"  in 
institutions  and  the  desirability  of 
"sifting"  students. 

The  real  fear  back  of  all  this,  is 
that  we  are  over-educating  "the 
masses".  These  masses  include  many 
groups — laborers,  artisans,  Latins, 
Irish — but  especially  two  easily  dis- 
tinguished groups,  Jews  and  Negroes. 

THE  AMERICAN  JEW 

HARVARD  instructor  told 
his  colored  assistant  not  long 
ago  that  he  had  watched  the 
c  o  m  m  e  ncement  procession. 
"Do  you  know  I  carefully  counted  the 
members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
eight  out  of  ten  of  them  were  Jews !" 
He  paused  for  comment,  but  none 
came.  At  Yale  University  the  Uni- 
versity Secretary  looked  a  colored 
graduate  squarely  in  the  eye  and  said, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  "We  do  not 
want  Jews  or  Negroes  or  Chinamen 
at  Yale,  we  want  Americans."  There 
is  a  story,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
apocryphal,  that  when  a  new  presi- 
dent was  elected  at  Columbia  the  old 
president  sent  him  a  telegram  which 
said,  "He,  watching  over  Israel,  slum- 
bers not  nor  sleeps";  and  the  tele- 
gram meant  that  it  was  the  business 
of  the  new  president  to  get  rid  of 
Jews  in  the  University  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, both  from  the  faculty  and  from 
the  student  body.  The  same  thing 
has  been  true  in  many  other  institu- 
tions and  recently  it  has  come  up  for 
open  discussion  at  Harvard. 

This  attitude  strikes  the  Negro  as 
curiously  paradoxical.  The  Negro  has 
been  objected  to  apparently  for  lack 
of  brains  and  for  low  culture ;  but  the 


Jew  is  now  being  objected  to  ,?or  ex- 
cess of  brains  and  over-keen  mental- 
ity. All  the  world  fears  this  group 
of  thinkers.  Yet  the  modern  histori- 
cal reasons  for  this  are  clear.  The 
ancient  Jew  was  a  farmer,  shepherd 
and  emotional  dreamer.  Oppression 
— ugly,  cruel,  malignant  oppression 
for  a  millenium — made  them  breed 
for  brains.  They  encouraged  and 
made  to  survive  the  thoughtful,  keen, 
reasoning  human  being.  Their  physi- 
cal and  emotional  life  was  narrowed 
and  they  became  the  keenest  thinking 
group  of  the  modern  world.  As  that 
world  became  economic,  the  Jews  be- 
came economic  leaders.  As  it  turns 
otherwhere,  they  turn  too  and  still  are 
in  the  lead. 

Out  of  this  has  grown  European 
Anti-Semitism — a  combination  of  re- 
ligious, racial  and  economic  hatreds. 
America  has  hitherto  escaped  this, 
because  the  American  Jews,  largely 
of  German  descent  and  long  resident 
here  found  little  opposition  and  much 
to  make  them  proud  of  being  Ameri- 
cans. What  prejudice  they  found  they 
tactfully  attacked  by  ignoring  it. 

Then  came  the  Jew  from  Eastern 
Europe,  born  in  oppression  and  born 
fighting.  He  saw  anti-Jewish  dis- 
crimination here  which  American 
Jews  were  ignoring  as  in  the  recent 
Annapolis  case.  The  new  Jew  re- 
fused to  forget  his  blood,  his  religion, 
his  racial  consciousness.  He  claimed 
the  right  to  be  proud  of  his  Jewish 
heritage,  to  promote  a  new  and 
mightier  Zion  and  yet  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican. 

Right  here  he  clashed  with  the  Nor- 
dic ideal :  that  every  real  American 
must  be  of  English  descent  or  pretend 
that  he  is.  That  this  is  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  empire  and  all  others  must  go. 

THE  NEGRO 

HE  Negro  has  not  been  breed- 
ing  for   an   object.     Slavery 
meant  that  he  was   unbred: 
that  he  was  impoverished  eco- 
nomically,   that  his  family  life,  the 
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basis  of  all  breeding,  was  ruthlessly 
broken  up.  Nevertheless  he  is  begin- 
ning to  gather  himself  together.  He 
finds  himself  surrounded  in  the  mod- 
ern world  by  men  who  have  been  bred 
for  brains]  for  efficiency,  for  beauty. 
He  is  beginning  carefully  to  train  and 
breed  for  the  same  purposes  in  vary- 
ing proportions.  He  is  beginning  to 
appear  in  the  colleges  of  the  North 
in  appreciable  numbers.  In  1890 
there  were  two  Negro  students  in 
Harvard.  In  1922  there  were  40. 
Five  or  more  of  the  large  institutions 
have  Negro  instructors  or  assistants 
and  in  one  case  an  assistant  profes- 
sor. The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  been 
admitting  them  here  and  there  in  a 
thin  but  unbroken  stream.  Whatever 
the  world  and  America  may  say,  even 
the  blindest  realize  that  in  time  effi- 
ciency and  brain  and  beauty  are  go- 
ing to  be  well-bred  in  the  American 
Negro  race.  The  advance  is  irresisti- 
ble, clear,  unquestionable.  In  a  part 
of  the  country  the  opposition  to  this, 
born  in  slavery,  is  strong  and  implac- 
able. What  kind  of  a  land  would  this 
be,  says  the  South,  with  Negroes  as 
Men — self-guiding,  efficient,  keen  and 
self-respecting  men?  Therefore  the 
South  persists  in  lynching  and  mob 
violence,  in  "Jim  Crow"  cars  and  stu- 
died race  hatred.  And  the  South  is 
finding  allies.  Harvard  mothered 
Emerson,  Lowell  and  Shaw,  but  it 
also  bore  sons  who  supported  Slav- 
ery and  helped  mob  Garrison.  Today 
Harvard  honors  Senator  Underwood 
and  seeks  to  bar  Jews  and  Negroes. 
Senator  Underwood  sits  in  our  high- 
est legislature  as  a  result  of  lawless 
fraud  and  defiance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  may 
not  lead  the  mobs  of  Alabama  but  he 
would  not  punish  any  white  man  who 
did  lead  a  mob.  He  has  been  given 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Har- 
vard by  President  Lawrence  Lowell 
whose  name  is  unpleasantly  reminis- 
cent of  that  "cotton  dust"  that  once 
stopped  the  ears  of  New  England,  and 
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who  recently  when  asked  by  the  N.  A. 
A.  C.  P.  to  join  leading  Americans  in 
denouncing  lynching  did  not  even 
acknowledge  the  letter. 

THE  END  OF  A  DYNASTY 

ERE  then  we  have  an  extra- 
ordinary alliance.  It  is  partly 
subconscious,  partly  the  full 
consciousness  of  a  few  and 
the  blind  acquiescence  of  the  many: 
but  mark  you :  Irish  are  ruling  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Italians  are  her  growing 
labor  reservoir;  both  are  Catholics. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  attacks  Catholics 
bitterly;  New  England  fears  Catho- 
lics and  seeks  to  hang  two  alleged 
Italian  murderers  on  evidence  that 
does  not  convince  the  laymen.  And 
now  comes  Harvard — Fair  Harvard 
— fearing  Jews  and  Negroes. 

I  remember  a  scene.  It  was  in 
1920.  A  Harvard  class  was  reunit- 
ing in  Boston.  A  man  arose  to  speak. 
He  was  easily  the  most  distinguished 
man  in  the  class ;  he  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  America;  but 
while  he  was  white  and  "American", 
he  was  not  a  Mayflower  descendent. 
In  fact  he  was  a  man  of  no  family,  of 
no  ancestors,  a  new-made  and  a  self- 
made  man,  child  perhaps  of  laborers 
and  washerwomen.  And  while  he 
was  trying  to  talk  to  his  class  out  of 
his  splendid  war  experience  he  was 
continually  interrupted  by  a  drunken 
sot  who  represented  the  blood  of  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  distinguished 
families  of  New  England;  the  latest 
generation  of  a  line  of  rulers  and 
aristocrats.  And  the  astonishing 
thing  about  it  was  that  the  class  re- 
garded the  whole  thing  as  a  joke,  and 
if  either  of  the  two  were  to  be  stopped 
they  would  rather  have  stopped  the 
distinguished  authority  upon  interna- 
tional law  than  to  have  interrupted 
the  drunken  aristocrat! 

I  saw  a  sudden  vision :  the  end  of  a 
dynasty,  grasping  and  gripping  for 
power  and  privilege ;  and  the  relent- 
less fateful  coming  of  new  men,  new 
blood,  new  races. 
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AMERICANIZATION 

E  are  far  from  forgetting 
the  gift  of  New  England  to 
America  and  in  particular 
the  gift  of  New  England  to 
the  American  Negro,  but  we  cannot 
fail  to  forsee  that  today  the  same  dry 
rot  of  aristocracy  is  entering  New 
England  and  Harvard  that  has  ruined 
in  other  days  the  aristocracies  of  the 
world.  What  we  think  we  mean  by 
Americanization  is  the  making  of  this 
country  one  great  homogeneous  whole 
working  for  the  same  ideals,  defend- 
ing its  integrity,  preserving  its  hard 
found  liberty.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
what  the  powerful  and  the  privileged 
mean  by  Americanization  is  the  de- 
termination to  make  the  English  New 
England  stock  dominant  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  it  dominate  not 
only  in  its  fine  language  and  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  freedom  of  thought, 
but  in  any  modern  narrowing  and 
contradiction  and  denial  of  these 
older  ideals  which  newer  and  lesser 
men  may  bring.  It  is  but  a  renewal 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cult ;  the  worship 
of  the  Nordic  totem,  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  Negro,  Jew,  Irishman,  Ital- 
ian, Hungarian,  Asiatic  and  South 
Sea  islander — the  world  rule  of  Nor- 
dic white  through  brute  force. 

Others  may  come  in  but  only  as 
dumb  laborers  or  silent  witnesses  or 
as  those  willing  to  surrender  their 
will  and  deeds  to  the  glory  of  the 
"Anglo-Saxon"!  .And  yet,  the  major- 
ity of  people  in  the  United  States 
are  not  of  English  descent.  They  ad- 
mire much  that  England  has  done, 
they  criticise  and  hate  other  things. 
They  propose  that  America  shall  be  a 
land  for  American  development  and 
that  into  that  development  shall  grow 
many  different  roots.  They  do  not 
propose  that  New  England  thought, 
past  or  present,  shall  dominate 
American  future.  They  do  not  pro- 
pose that  America  shall  be  a  colony 
of  England.     They  see  England  to- 


day, despite  her  splendid  past,  as 
one  of  the  great  foes  of  human  lib- 
erty, and  they  do  not  propose  that 
this  power  shall  be  felt  this  side  the 
water. 

It  is  this  feeling  that  i?e  making  in 
the  vast  empire  of  the  Middle  West, 
centers  of  thought  and  ^effort  dia- 
metrically opposed  politically,  eco- 
nomically, socially,  to  New  England 
and  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  the  fight 
against  this  new  strong  development 
of  Americanism  of  the  Middle  West 
that  is  slowly,  but  surely  uniting  New 
England  with  the  South;  because, 
after  all,  the  white  South  is  "pure" 
Anglo-Saxon,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
is  so  widely  degraded,  reactionary, 
and  without  art,  literature  or  humani- 
tarian impulse.'  Neither  side  in  this 
vast  developing  controversy  loves  Jew 
or  Negro  or  Irishman  as  such.  But 
the  West  has  a  vision  of  Democracy 
that  reaches  beyond  Englishmen  or 
New  Englander.  Moreover  the  West 
is  not  blind.  The  same  forces  south 
and  east  that  are  fighting  democracy 
in  the  United  States  are  fighting  black 
men  and  fighting  Jews.  The  great  al- 
liance then  between  the  darker  people 
the  world  over,  between  disadvan- 
taged groups  like  the  Irish  and  the 
Jew  and  between  the  working  classes 
everywhere  is  the  one  alliance  that  is 
going  to  keep  down  privilege  as  rep- 
resented by  New  England  and  old 
England. 

THE  FUTURE 

N  this  fight  we  can,  thank  God, 
count  on  many  people  who  by 
birth  and  position  belong  to 
the  privileged  group  but  who 
nevertheless  will  not  give  up  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  and  equal  treatmenl 
which  the  Pilgrim  fathers  tried  to 
establish  in  America.  They  did  not 
wholly  succeed  but  they  did  make  it 
impossible  to  herd  New  Englanders. 
You  can  herd  Southerners  like  sheep, 
so  that  at  the  crack  of  a  demogog's 
whip  no  man  dare  rebel.     You  can 
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herd  the  West  although  not  so  com- 
pletely. But  in  New  England  there 
are  always  Roger  Williams,  and  Lloyd 
Garrison  ad  Wendell  Phillips  and 
Moorfield  Storey;  and  New  England 
has  learned,  albeit  hardly,  to  let  these 
prophets  an,1  rebels  talk.  And  this  is 
the  glory  and  hope  of  New  England 
and  of  America. 

Present  facts  then  need  not  for  a 
moment  discourage  black  folk  in  the 
United  States.     The  developments  at 
Harvard  we  have  long  seen  coming. 
The  attempt  of  some  parts  of  the  Nor- 
dic race   to   own   and   dominate  the 
earth  is  a  well-known  program,  but  it 
is  a  program  that  is  fighting  against 
the  stars  in  their  courses.  Democracy 
is  going  to  develop.     Democracy  is 
going  to  include  the  workingmen,  the 
despised  hoards  of  eastern  and  south- 
eastern  Europe,   the   yellow  men  of 
Asia  and  the  black  men  of  Africa, 
America  and  the  South  Seas.    There 
is  no  amount  of  combination,  no  effort 
at  discrimination  or  exclusion  that  is 
going,  in  the  long  run,  to  stop  this 
inevitable    development.      We    may 
shiver  under  the   Harvard   develop- 
ment, we  may  see  with  distrust  a  se- 
cret propaganda   against  Jews   sud- 
.  denly  brought  to  light  and  transform- 
ing itself  because  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  that  group.     And  on  the 
other  hand  we   may  learn  that  the 
ears  of  President  Lowell  are  still  deaf 
to  the  protest  of  Negro  students  ex- 
pelled from  the  Freshman  dormitory, 
because  Negroes  have  no  prospective 
endowment  funds  for  Harvard.    But 
all  this  is  passing,  all  this  is  but  the 
instance  of  a  greater  and  grimmer 
battle  and  in  that  battle  the  triumph 
of  Democracy  for  the  darker  races, 
for  the  segregated  groups,  and  for  the 
disadvantaged   classes  is  written   in 
the  everlasting  stars. 

THE  KU  KLUX 

E  pause  to  remind  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Talmadge  Abernethy, 
who  promised  on  March  17 
to   have   Matthew  Bullock 


returned  to  North  Carolina  within 
90  days,  that  the  time  is  flying  and 
Mr.  Bullock  has  not  yet  appeared. 

LIGHT 

OUTHERN  white  professors 
in  the  universities  of  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas  and  Virginia,  sent  out  last  Jan- 
uary a  statement  that  deserves  wide 
circulation  and  repetition: 

"Sane,  thoughtful  men,  who  love  truth 
and  justice,  can  meet  together  and  discuss 
problems  involving  points  of  even  strong 
disagreement  and  arrive  at  a  common  un- 
derstanding, if  only  they  remember  to  look 
for  the  next  best  thing  to  do  rather  than 
attempt  to  determine  for  all  time  any  set 
of  fixed  policies  or  lay  down  an  inclusive 
program  for  the  future.  The  most  fruitful 
forms  of  co-operation  have  been  found  in 
connection  with  such  vital  community  prob- 
lems as  better  schools,  good  roads,  more 
healthful  living,  and  more  satisfactory  busi- 
ness relations.  In  all  these  community  ef- 
forts the  good  of  both  races  is  inseparably 
involved. 

"No  fact  is  more  clearly  established  by 
history  than  that  Hatred  and  Force  only 
complicate  race  relations.  The  alternative 
to  this  is  counsel  and  co-operation  among 
men  of  character  and  good-will,  and,  above 
all,  of  intelligent  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  racial  problem.  The  number  of 
those  who  possess  specific  knowledge  upon 
which  to  base  intelligent  thinking,  and,  ul- 
timately, wise  action  is  still  too  small. 
There  is  great  need,  therefore,  that  facts 
now  available  concerning  the  advancement 
of  the  Negro  race  in  education,  in  profes- 
sional accomplishment,  in  economic  inde- 
pendence and  in  character,  be  studied  by 
thoughtful  students  in  our  colleges.  Such 
facts  as  are  definitely  established  could 
well  be  made,  as  has  already  been  done  in 
some  institutions,  the  basis  of  instruction 
in  race  conditions  and  relations  as  a  part 
of  a  regular  course  in  social  science.  This 
body  of  information  would  undoubtedly 
allay  race  antagonism  and  would  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  tolerant  attitude  and  in- 
telligent action  in  every  direction  of  inter- 
lacial  co-operation." 

CHILDREN'S   NUMBER 

rjIHE  October  Crisis,  published  Septem- 
■*  ber  20,  will  be  our  annual  Children's 
number.  Photographs  are  desired  and  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  August  25.  No 
photographs  can  be  returned.  Let  us  have 
pictures  of  natural  healthy  children,  not 
posing  and  dressed  tip,  but  happy  and  lova- 
ble. 


THE  FAITH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO* 


MORDECAI   WYATT  JOHNSON 


OINCE  their  emancipation  from  slavery 
**-*  the  masses  of  American  Negroes  have 
lived  by  the  strength  of  a  simple  but  deeply 
moving  faith.  They  have  believed  in  the 
love  and  providence  of  a  just  and  holy  God ; 
they  have  believed  in  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  in  the  righteous  purpose  of 
the  Federal  Government;  and  they  have  be- 
lieved in  the  disposition  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  and  in  the  long  run  to  be 
fair  in  all  their  dealings. 

In  spite  of  disfranchisement  and  peonage, 
mob  violence  and  public  contempt,  they  have 
kept  this  faith  and  have  allowed  themselves 
to  hope  with  the  optimism  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  that  in  proportion  as  they  grew 
in  intelligence,  wealth,  and  self-respect  they 
would  win  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
their  fellow  white  Americans,  and  would 
gradually  acquire  the  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  full  American  citizenship. 

In  recent  years,  and  especially  since  the 
Great  War,  this  simple  faith  has  suffered  a 
widespread  disintegration. 

When  the  United  States  government  set 
forth  its  war  aim's,  called  upon  Negro  sol- 
diers to  stand  by  the  colors  and  Negro 
civilians,  men,  women  and  children,  to  de- 
vote their  labor  and  their  earnings  to  the 
cause,  and  when  the  war  shortage  of  labor 
permitted  a  quarter  million  Negroes  to  leave 
the  former  slave  states  for  the  better  con- 
ditions of  the  North,  the  entire  Negro  peo- 
ple experienced  a  profound  sense  of  spiri- 
tual release.  For  the  first  time  since  eman- 
cipation they  found  themselves  comparative- 
ly free  to  sell  their  labor  on  the  open  mar- 
ket for  a  living  wage,  found  themselves 
launched  on  a  great  world  enterprise  with  a 
chance  to  vote  in  a  real  and  decisive  way, 
and,  best  of  all,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle, 
they  found  themselves  bound  with  other 
Americans  in  the  spiritual  fellowship  of  a 
common  cause. 

When  they  stood  on  the  height  of  this 
exalted  experience  and  looked  down  on  their 
pre-war  poverty,  impotence  and  spiritual 
isolation,  they  realized  as  never  before  the 

*  A  commencement  part  delivered  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity,   1922. 


depth  of  the  harm  they  had  suffered,  and 
there  arose  in  them  a  might?;  hope  that  in 
some  way  the  war  would  work  a  change  in 
their  situation.  j 

For  a  time  indeed  it  seeiued  that  their 
hope  would  be  realized.  For  when  the  for- 
mer slave  states  saw  their  labor  leaving  for 
the  North,  they  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
treatment  they  had  been'  acustomed  to  give 
the  Negro  and  they  decided  that  it  was 
radically  wrong.  Newspapers  and  public 
orators  everywhere  expressed  this  change 
of  sentiment,  set  forth  the  wrongs  in  de- 
tail, and  urged  immediate  improvement. 
And  immediate  improvement  came.  Better 
educational  facilities  were  provided  here 
and  there,  words  of  appreciation  for  the 
worth  and  spirit  of  the  Negro  as  a  citizen 
began  to  be  uttered,  and  public  committees 
arose  to  inquire  into  his  grievances  and  to 
lay  out  programs  for  setting  these  griev- 
ances right.  Colored  people  in  these  states 
had  never  experienced  such  collective  good 
will,  and  many  of  them  were  so  grateful 
and  happy  that  they  actually  prayed  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  war. 

At  the  close;  of  the  war,  however,  the  Ne- 
gro's hopes  were  suddenly  dashed  to  the 
ground.  Southern  newspapers  began  at 
once  to  tell  the  Negro  soldiers  that  the  war 
was  over,  and  the  sooner  they  forgot  it  the 
better.  "Pull  off  your  uniform,"  they  said, 
"find  the  place  you  had  before  the  war  and 
stay  in  it."  "Act  like  a  Negro  should  act," 
said  one  newspaper,  "work  like  a  Negro 
should  work.  Talk  like  a  Negro  should 
talk.  Study  like  a  Negro  should  study.  Dis- 
miss all  ideas  of  independence  or  of  being 
lifted  up  to  the  plane  of  the  white  man. 
Understand  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  Ne- 
gro's place."  In  connection  with  such  ad- 
monitions there  came  the  great  collective  at- 
tacks on  Negro  life  and  property  in  Wash- 
ing-ton, Chicago,  Omaha,  Elaine,  and  Tulsa. 
There  came  the  increasing  boldness  of 
lynchers  who  advertised  their  purposes  in 
advance  and  had  their  photographs  taken 
a?  they  stood  around  the  burning  bodies  of 
their  victims.  There  came  vain  appeals  by 
the  colored  people  to  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  and  to  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. And  finally  there  came  the  reorgani- 
zation and  rapid  growth  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

The  swift  succession  and  frank  brutality 
of  all  this  was  more  than  the  Negro  peo- 
ple could  bear.  Their  simple  faith  and  hope 
broke  down.  Multitudes  took  weapons  in 
their  hands  and  fought  back  violence  with 
bloody  resistance.  "If  we  must  die,"  they 
said,  "it  is  well  that  we  die  fighting."  And 
the  Negro  American  world  looking  on  their 
deed  with  no  light  of  hope  to  see  by,  said, 
"It  is  self-defense;  it  is  the  law  of  nature, 
of  man  and  of  God,  and  it  is  well." 

From  those  terrible  days  until  this  day 
the  Negro's  faith  in  the  righteous  purpose 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  sagged. 
Some  have  laid  the  blame  on  the  parties  in 
power,  and  some  have  laid  it  elsewhere,  but 
all  the  colored  people  in  every  section  of 
the  United  States  believe  that  there  is 
something  wrong,  and  not  accidentally 
wrong,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  government. 

Some  of  our  young  men  are  giving-  up  the 
Christian  religion,  thinking  that  their 
fathers  were  fools  to  have  believed  it  so 
long.  One  group  among  us  repudiates  en- 
tirely the  simple  faith  of  former  days.  It 
would  put  no  trust  in  God,  no  trust  in 
democracy,  and  would  entertain  no  hope  of 
betterment  under  the  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  believes  that  the  United  States 
government  is  through  and  through  con- 
trolled by  selfish  capitalists  who  have  no 
fundamental  good  will  for  Negroes  or  for 
any  sort  of  laborers  whatever.  In  their 
publications  and  on  the  platform  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group'  urge  the  colored  man  to 
seek  his  salvation  by  alliance  with  the  revo- 
lutionary labor  movement  of  America  and 
the  world. 

Another  and  larger  group  among  us  be- 
lieves in  religion  and  believes  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  but  not  in  the  white 
man's  religion  and  not  in  the  white  man's 
democracy.  It  believes  that  the  creed  of 
the  former  slave  'states  is  the  tacit  creed  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  that  the  Negro  may 
never  expect  to  acquire  economic,  political 
and  spiritual  liberty  in  America.  This 
group  has  held  congresses  with  representa- 
tives from  the  entire  Negro  world,  to  lay 
out  the  foundations  of  a  black  empire,  a 
black  religion  and  a  black  culture;   it  has 


organized  the  provisional  Republic  of 
Africa,  set  going  a  multitude  of  economic 
enterprises,  instituted  branches  of  its  or- 
ganization wherever  Negroes  are  to  be 
found,  and  binds  them1  together  with  a 
newsipaper  edited  in  two  languages. 

Whatever  one  may  think  about  these 
radical  movements  and  their  destiny,  one 
thing  is  certain.  They  are  home  grown 
fruits,  with  roots  deep  sprung  in  a  world 
of  black  American  suffering.  Their  power 
lies  in  the  appeal  which  they  make  to  the 
Negro  to  find  a  way  out  of  his  troubles  by 
new  and  self-reliant  paths. 

The  larger  masses  of  the  colored  -people 
do  not  belong  to  these  more  radical  move- 
ments. They  retain  their  belief  in  the 
Christian  God,  they  love  their  country,  and 
hope  to  work  out  their  salvation  within  its 
bounds;  but  they  are  completely  disillu- 
sioned. They  see  themselves  surrounded  on 
every  hand  by  a  sentiment  of  antagonism 
which  does  not  intend  to  be  fair.  They  see 
themselves  partly  reduced  to  peonage,  shut 
out  from  labor  unions,  forced  to  an  inferior 
status  before  the  courts,  made  subjects  of 
public  contempt,  lynched  and  mobbed  with 
impunity,  and  deprived  of  the  ballot  their 
only  means  of  social  defense.  They  see  this 
antagonistic  sentiment  consolidated  in  the 
places  of  power  in  the  former  slave  states, 
and  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the 
North  and  West.  They  know  that  it  is  grad- 
ually reducing  them  to  an  economic,  politi- 
cal and  social  caste.  And  they  are  now  no 
longer  able  to  believe  with  Dr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  or  with  any  other  man  that 
their  own  efforts  after  intelligence,  wealth 
and  self-respect  can  in  any  wise  avail  to 
deliver  them  from  these  conditions,  unless 
they  have  the  protection  of  a  just  and  bene- 
ficent public  policy  in  keeping  with  Ameri- 
can ideals.  With  one  voice,  therefore,  from 
pulpit  and  from  press,  and  from  the  hum- 
blest walks  of  life,  they  are  sending  up  a 
cry  of  pain  and  petition  such  as  is  heard 
to-day  from  the  citizens  of  no  other  civil- 
ized nation  in  the  world.  They  are  asking 
for  protection  of  life,  for  the  security  of 
property,  for  the  liberation  of  their  peons, 
for  the  freedom  to  sell  their  labor  on  the 
open  market,  for  a  human  being's  chance 
in  the  courts,  for  a  better  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  for  the  boon  of  the  ballot.     They 
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ask,  in  short,  for  public  equality  under  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  Government. 

And  that  request  is  sustained  by  every 
sentiment  of  humanity  and  by  every  holy 
ideal  for  which  this  nation  stands.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  elemental  justice  called 
for  in  this  petition  should  be  embodied  in 
a  public  policy  initiated  by  the  Federal  Gov. 
ernment  and  continuously  supervised  by  a 
commission  of  that  government  represent- 
ing the  faith  and  will  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Negro  people  of  America  have  been 
with  us  here  for  three  hundred  years.  They 
have  cut  our  forests,  tilled  our  fields,  built 
our  railroads,  fought  our  battles,  and  in  all 
their  trials  until  now  they  have  manifested 
a  simple  faith,  a  grateful  heart,  a  cheerful 
spirit  and  an  undivided  loyalty  to  our  na- 
tion that  has  been  a  thing  of  beauty  to 
behold.  Now  they  have  come  to  the  place 
where  their  faith  can  no  longer  feed  on  the 
bread  of  repression  and  violence.  They 
ask  for  the  bread  of  liberty,  of  public 
equality,  and  public  responsibility.  It  must 
not  be  denied  them. 

We  are  sufficiently  far  removed  from  the 
Civil  War  and  its  animosities  to  see  that 
such  elements  of  justice  may  be  given  to 
the  Negro  with  entire  good  will  and  help- 
fulness toward  the  former  slave  states.  We 
have  already  had  one  long  attempt  to  erect 
a  wealth  and  culture  on  the  backs  of 
slaves.  We  found  that  it  was  a  costly  ex- 
periment, paid  for  at  last  in  the  blood  of 
our  best  sons.     There  are  some  among  our 


citizens  who  would  turn  their  backs  on 
history  and  repeat  that  experiment,  and  to 
their  terrible  heresy  they  would  convert  our 
entire  great  community.  By  every  sacred 
bond  of  love  for  them,  we  must  not 
yield.  And  we  must  no  longer  leave 
them  alone  with  their  experiment.  The 
faith  of  our  whole  nation  must  be  brought 
to  their  support  until  such  time  as  it  is  clear 
to  them  that  their  former  slaves  can  be 
made  both  fully  free  and  yet  their  faithful 
friends. 

Across  the  iseas  the  darker  peoples  of 
the  earth  are  rising  from  their  long  sleep, 
and  are  searching  this  western  world  for 
light.  Our  Christian  missionaries  are 
among  them.  They  are  asking  these  mis- 
sionaries: "Can  the  Christian  religion  bind 
this  multi-colored  world  in  bonds  of  brother- 
hood?" We  of  all  nations  are  best  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  question  and  to  be 
their  moral  inspiration  and  their  friend. 
For  we  have  the  world's  problem  of  race 
relationships  here  in  crucible,  and  by 
strength  of  our  American  faith  we  have 
made  some  encouraging  progress  in  its  solu- 
tion. If  the  fires  of  this  faith  are  kept 
burning  around  that  crucible,  what  comes 
out  of  it  is  able  to  place  these  United  States 
in  the  spiritual  leadership  of  all  humanity. 
When  the  Negro  cries  with  pain  from  his 
deep  hurt  and  lays  his  petition  for  ele- 
mental justice  before  the  nation,  he  is  call- 
ing upon  the  American  people  to  kindle 
anew  about  that  crucible  of  race  relation- 
ships the  fires  of  American  faith. 


"CHARCOAL,  LEDDY,  CHARCOAL" 

(An  Idyl  of  the  South) 

Effie  Lee  Newsome 


f  I  ''HERE  is  a  primitive  wholesomeness  in 
-*•  the  smell  of  burning  charcoal;  a  paint- 
ing of  remoteness  in  the  sleepy  ashy  scar- 
let of  its  embers  that  I  cannot  describe;  a 
weird  voice  of  yesterday  in  the  tiny  groan 
of  the  furnace  "door"  as  the  bit  of  tin  is 
pushed  upward  to  let  the  fire  draw.  Some- 
thing about  it  all  is  in  touch  with  the  past, 
and  hail-fellow  with  yesterdays  and  yester- 
days, and  plantations  far  removed  by  time 
and  distance,  and  voices  of  long  ago 
Stand  and  gaze  into  the  little  red  furnace, 
and  you  will  feel  this  with  me. 


Do  you  remember  what  the  charcoal  stove 
looks  like?  It  is  a  small  bucket  with  a  thin 
gray  sheeting  of  metal  on  the  outside  and 
a  wall  of  champagne-colored  clay  within, 
perforated.  The  fire  is  built  in  the  clay 
bed  with  bits  of  wood  and  paper  beneath  the 
gritty  charcoal.  After  the  smoke  passes 
off,  the  coals  start  their  crafty  winking. 
Then  irons  are  placed  on  the  scarlet  bed, 
and  there  subtly  rises  incense,  that  strange- 
ly pure  and  somniferous  incense,  as  rife 
with  messages  from  nature  as  is  the  odor 
of  wet  soil  in  spring. 
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I  have  entered  cabins  and  caught  the 
perfume  of  kindled  charcoal  that  was  rud- 
dily  peering  from  beneath  a  line  of  stiff 
linens.  I  have  seen  the  worker  in  her 
calico  turn  up  the  smooth  face  of  the  iron 
and  tap  it  with  a  wet  finger  and  make  the 
metal  sing.  And  I  have  thought  that  this 
belonged  to  that  vaguely  lost  time  of  which 
MayQtta's  notes  hint  in  her  "reel" — for 
with  her,  that  which  is  not  a  hymn  is  a 
"reel"— 

"Hey,   Roxie-e-e-e ! 
Get  ready,  Roxie! 
Saturday  night,  Roxie-e-e-e! 
Let's  go  home,  Roxie-e-e-e!" 

She  holds  the  notes  till  they  waste  away 
vaguely,  but  not  before  they  have  drawn 
you  on  by  a  wavering  little  thread  to  plan- 
tationland  with  Roxie  of  the  dancing  eyes! 
Even  so  do  the  charcoal  smells  bear  one 
away. 

Mayetta  insists  upon  the  use  of  charcoal 
in  her  ironing  or  "mashing  down  the 
clo'es,"  as  she  terms  the  process.  She  is 
a  wise  young  person,  though  not  an  ex- 
cellent ironer.  In  fact,  she  is  in  my  serv- 
ice chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing 
information.  Most  children  of  twelve  are 
but  meagerly  versed  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  elements  and  occultism.  Not  so 
Mayetta.  She  tells  me  of  the  sun,  the 
moon.  She  tells  of  the  stars,  and  has 
a  knowledge  of  simples  and  information 
concerning  ghosts. 

As  to  appearance,  she  is  possessed  of  a 
long  black  face  with  cheeks  inclined  toward 
plumpness,  and  little  beady  black  eyes  put 
in  on  the  slant,  and  teeth  that  fairly  flash, 
and  a  lower  lip  that  is  'woebegone  until  you 
are  acquainted  with  Mayetta,  and  have  seen 
her  slender  legs  and  rusty  feet  in  mis- 
chievous antics,  shuffling  in  the  dance  that 
she  has  conveyed  to  town  from  the  plan- 
tation. Her  favorite  tune,  as  I  may  have 
mentioned,  seems  to  be  "Roxie".  Into  this 
she  flings  a  mischievous  vim  and  sprightli- 
ness  as  she  sings  out  "Roxie"  in  the  course 
of  jigging  and  the  display  of  white  teeth. 

There  is  another  of  those  dances  enjoyed 
by  old  and  young  on  the  plantations.  Some- 
times she  puts  aside  her  ironing  to  show 
me  this  dance.  It  has  such  a  jaunty  tune! 
And  the  players  are  supposed  to  stand  in 
facing  rows,  clapping  their  hands  together 
and  singing  while  one  of  their  number  skips 


MAYETTA 

forward    to    "steal",    as    described    in    the 

game: 

"Ain't  goin'  tell  nobody,  good-bye ! 

King  George  has  stole  my  heart  an'  gone. 

Good-bye,    good-bye,    Liza   Jane!" 

How  sprightly  is  Mayetta  in  her  skipping 
and  hand-smacking!  The  initial  "ain't"  is 
squealed  up  very  high. 

The  remote  dreaminess  and  happy  im- 
providence often  characteristic  of  plantation 
life;  the  sun,  the  air  of  the  country  fields! 
All  that  mocking  isolation  and  actual  re- 
moteness from  concerns  of  today,  all  the 
numbing  languor  of  Dixie's  intense  summers 
are  here. 

You  have  conveyed  to  you  the  picture  of 
bandanna-capped  folk  who  peer  inquiringly 
into  the  indigo  skies  to  learn  of  the  moon 
concerning  the  time  to  boil  lye  soap.  You 
can  see  them  putting  "deerilee" — as  May- 
etta calls  the  Madeira  vine — leaf  and  a 
pinch  of  salt  on  their  foreheads  to  cure 
headache.  Again,  you  see  them  applying 
"headache  leaves"  in  a  similar  way  to  cure 
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the  malady  whose  name  they  bear,  or  using 
the  same  leaf  on  a  baby's  stomach  to  drive 
off  fever. 

You  can  see  them  tramping  among  the 
okra  rows  and  thrashing  the  stalks  with 
switches  to  make  the  plant  bear.  You  can 
see  them  rubbing  a  scrap  of  the  mirror 
that  has  committed  the  crime  of  breaking, 
up  and  down  their  backs  seven  times  to 
forestall  evil  results.  You  can  see  them, 
when  a  hawk  catches  a  baby-chick,  fling 
a  stone  into  the  fire  that  the  hawk's  claws 
may  be  drawn  in  and  the  chicken  freed  to 
fall   to   earth. 

You  can  see  them  hanging  horseshoes 
on  a  peach-bough  in  spring  that  the  iron 
may  catch  the  cold  which  would  otherwise 
blight  the  fruit.  But,  ah!  the  lore  of  the 
plantations  is  scarcely  to  be  mocked!- — 
these  fantasies  of  toilers  from  time  im- 
memorial, who,  in  woods  and  fields,  molded 
their  codes,  bowed  in  the  bronzed  cotton- 
patch  perhaps  or  plucking  the  earth-en- 
meshed "goobers";  or  bent  over  improvised 
kilns  for  the  burning  of  charcoal,  the  puri- 
fier. 

The  country  men  bring  charcoal  to  town 
in  their  carts  and  lustily  yell:  "Charcoal, 
leddy!  Charcoal!"  accenting  the  second 
syllable    of    "charcoal".      While    the    mad 


red  of  wild  plums  fires  the  forests,  come 
the  charcoal  men.  When  figs  flare  green  as 
the  gypsy  love-birds,  come  the  charcoal 
men.  When  figs  have  mellowed  to  an  iris- 
purple,  come  the  charcoal  men.  When 
figs  glow  amber,  a  prey  to  June-bugs,  come 
the  charcoal  men.  When  fruits  are  gone, 
and  the  China  tree's  gold  is  spilled  and 
scattered,  come  the  charcoal  men,  while 
magnolia  leaves  rustle  stiffly  and  the  cabin 
doors  are  closed.  Eternally,  eternally,  in 
rattling  carts,  come  the  charcoal  men. 
bringing  fuel  for  the  washerwomen  who 
have  moved  to  town,  hundreds  of  them, 
and  are  bent  over  the  crimson  light  of 
charcoal. 

"Oh,  charcoal,  leddy,  charcoal!"  Why 
don't  you  come  out  and  get  one  of  my  grimy 
sacks?  I  know  the  sun  is  gold,  the  fig 
trees  in  radiant  foliage;  the  winds  sweet 
with  chinaberry  blooms;  the  front  yards 
aflame  with  roses;  the  hedges  flaunting  the 
red  of  pomegranate  bloom;  but  for  you  the 
black  brusque  charcoal;  for  you  the  boiling 
kettle!  0  black  woman  of  "the  land  of  cot- 
ton", for  all  the  glory  of  your  Sabbath, 
iron  today!  For  the  sheenful  gorgeous 
satin  of  your  Sabbath,  iron  today!  Buy  the 
fight  of  your  children's  tomorrow  with  this 
black  grime  called  charcoal.  "Oh  charcoal, 
leddy,  charcoal!" 


WANTED— A  REAL  BUSINESS  LEAGUE 


R.  McCants  Andrews 


T*7"HEN  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  or- 
f  7  ganized  the  National  Negro  Business 
League,  22  years  ago,  the  Negro  was  a 
weakling  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  fi- 
nance. The  creation  of  such  an  instrument 
"To  Promote  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Development  of  the  Negro",  is  indeed  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  statesmanship  of 
that  great  leader. 

On  account  of  the  bitter  partisanship  then 
existing  between  the  followers  of  Washing- 
ton and  other  groups  within  the  race,  the 
League  became  instantly  a  bourgeois  in- 
stitution and  fell  under  "the  Tuskegee  in- 
fluence", where  it  stubbornly  remains  to  this 
day. 

Meanwhile,  the  race  has  grown  in  knowl- 
edge and  power  and  counts  its  wealth  in 
millions.     It  has  more  than  one  institution 


with  an  annual  income  above  the  million - 
dollar-mark.  Its  eighty  banks,  its  fraternal 
orders,  its  many  strong  insurance  com- 
panies, chain  and  grocery  enterprises,  real 
estate  companies  and  other  concerns  all 
point  to  the  enlightened  vision  of  the  "Wiz- 
ard of  Tuskegee"  in  his  endeavor  to  plan  for 
the  commercial  expansion  of  the  race.  Very 
little  of  this  achievement,  however,  can  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Business  League; 
and  it  is  candid  to  say  that  no  organization 
among  Negroes  assuming  national  propor- 
tions can  boast  of  so  little  real  accomplish- 
ment. 

In  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  policy 
and  progress  of  the  League,  delivered  dur- 
ing its  last  session  in  Atlanta,  Mr.  Ben 
Davis,  the  Atlanta  editor,  described  that 
body  as  a  migratory  organization  in  which 
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anyone  might  hold  membership  who  would 
pay  a  dollar  for  a  badge;  an  annual  gath- 
ering of:  self-advertised  geniuses  who  come 
to  League  meetings  to  tell  how  they  had 
made  millions  without  brains  or  capital;  a 
National  League  whose  delegates  are  not 
properly  accredited  because  they  represent- 
ed no  local  organizations.  The  allegations 
of  Mr.  Davis  contain  more  truth  than  fic- 
tion. 

The  leading  business  men  of  the  race 
have  for  years  regretted  that  the  growth  of 
the  League  in  membership,  in  constructive 
program  and  in  administrative  efficiency 
has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  progress  of  the  race; 
that  it  has  followed  rather  than  led  in  this 
progress.  This  feeling  was  near  to  taking 
voice  in  Philadelphia  two  years  ago  when 
the  young  business  bloc  wanted  "A  Business 
Man  For  President",  and  could  scarcely  be 
restrained  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Moton's  supporters 
from  nominating  a  prominent  Negro  banker 
as  their  candidate.  Announcements  that  the 
fight  would  be  renewed  at  Atlanta  were 
current  but  the  leaders  of  the  bloc  were 
mostly  absent;  whether  on  account  of  des- 
pair or  on  account  of  the  distance  is  not 
altogether  certain. 

The  objections  aimed  at  the  League  are 
practical  rather  than  personal,  and  grow 
out  o*  the  nature  of  the  case.  Negro  busi- 
ness men  naturally  feel  that  the  Business 
League  would  be  better  directed  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  a  trained  business  execu- 
tive ;  they  believe  it  to  be  as  illogical  to  have 
a  school-man  as  its  president  as  it  would 
be  for  the  National  Negro  Bar  Association 
to  have  a  physician  as  leader,  or  as  it  would 
be  for  the  National  Medical  Association 
to  have  a  minister  as  its  head. 

They  also  object  because  "the  Tuskegee 
influence"  tends  to  keep  the  League  in  the 
social  rather  than  in  the  business  field;  be- 
cause Dr.  Moton  "inherited"  the  League  as 
Dr.  Washington's  spiritual  successor;  be 
cause  the  League  is  used  as  platform  for 
race  propaganda  and  as  a  counter-irritant 
for  other  race  organizations  considered  in 
some  circles  as  "radical".  They  believe  that 
the  Annual  Farmers'  Conference  at  Tuske- 
gee  should  centralize  the  activities  of  Negro 
farmers  who  can  learn  considerably  more 
at  the  Tuskegee  farms  than  they  can  in 
cities  like  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta 
and  Norfolk.  They  have  wearied  of  bril- 
liant recitals  of  fame  and  wealth  from  dele. 


gates  who  come  perennially  to  conduct  per- 
sonal advertising  campaigns.  They  want 
the  League  to  be  self-supporting  and  not 
financed  through  charity.  They  want  a 
Business  League  with  a  commercial  pro- 
gram that  will  knit  together  the  business 
interests  of  the  race;  an  institution  that 
will  explore  fields  of  endeavor;  guide  and 
sustain  Negro  trade  and  become  a  barom- 
eter for  the  Negro  business  world. 

The  virtue  in  these  criticisms  may  be 
tested  by  a  study  of  the  Atlanta  Session, 
in  1921. 

A  registration  list  prepared  from  the 
cards  furnished  by  the  League  gives  the 
number  of  registered  delegates  as  174; 
26  of  this  number  came  from  Tuskegee.  The 
delegates  giving  their  occupations  are  as 
follows:  Bankers,  12;  Insurance  Men,  16: 
Attorneys,  3;  Editors  and  Journalists,  8; 
Barbers,  1 ;  Letter  Carriers,  1 ;  Social  Work, 
ers,  4;  Artists,  1;  Contractors,  2;  Theatre 
Owners,  1;  Manufacturers  and  Agents,  8; 
Teachers,  29;  Physicians,  10;  Taxi  Dealers, 
1;  Tailors,  1;  Musicians,  1;  Real  Estate 
Dealers,  9;  Undertakers,  8;  Ministers,  3; 
Farmers,  3;  Merchants,  9;  Physical  Direc- 
tors, 1 ;  Shoemakers,  1 ;  Printers,  1 ;  Occu- 
pation Not  Given,  43. 

This  list  only  represents  those  who  are 
supposed  to  have  paid  the  fee  of  one  dollar 
which  entitled  them  to  a  badge;  but  several 
names  of  League  officers  and  participants 
on  the  program  who  were  present  are  miss- 
ing from  the  list.  And  it  is  certain,  many 
other  "delegates"  attended  the  session  with- 
out this  ceremony.  The  program  of  the 
Twenty-Second  Annual  Meeting  indicates 
the  easy  and  unrelated  treatment  of  sub- 
jects and  topics  in  which  the  League  in- 
dulged. Here  are  a  few  samples:  "Buy- 
ing and  Selling  Real  Estate",  "Second-Hand 
Furniture  Business",  "Business  Methods  in 
Education",  "Opportunities  Offered  Young 
Colored  Men  to  Enter  Upon  Business  Ca- 
reers", "Commerce  and  Finance",  "Bank- 
ing", "Managing  Chain  Drug  Stores",  "The 
Haberdashery  Business",  "The  Value  of 
Fraternal  Organizations",  "Hair  Culture", 
"Let  Down  Your  Buckets  Where  You  Are", 
"The  Negro  Contractor",  "General  Mer- 
chandising", "The  Restaurant  Business". 
Here  is  a  thorough  lack  of  co-ordination, 
discrimination  or  scientific  approach. 

The  middle  day  of  the  three-day  session 
was  called  "Affiliated  Organization  Day". 
The  program  carries  a  "note"  which  says, 
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"Much  of  the  pr£stige  and  influence  of  the 
National  Negro  Business  League  is  due  to 
its  affiliated  organizations".  The  affiliated 
organizations  include,  (a)  National  Negro 
Undertakers'  Association,  (b)  National  Ne- 
gro Bankers'  Association,  (c)  National  Ne. 
gro  Bar  Association,  (d)  National  Negro 
Press  Association,  (e)  National  Negro  In- 
surance Men's  Association,  (f)  National 
Negro  Farmers'  Association.  The  program 
provides  that  "the  Thursday  morning  ses- 
sion" be  devoted  "to  hearing  reports"  from 
these  national  bodies.  In  other  words,  the 
eighty  banks,  thirty-odd  tinsurance  com- 
panies and  others  included  have  three  or 
four  hours  to  present  "reports".  They 
have  not  time  for  group  conference,  no 
time  for  discussion,  no  time  for  funda- 
mental considerations  of  method  and 
practice. 

The  bankers  and  insurance  men,  know- 
ing this,  withdrew  from  the  main  ses- 
sion and  went  into  conferences  which  were 
of  great  profit.  They  later  sent  a  spokes- 
man to  inform  the  League  that  if  at  future 
sessions,  they  could  not  have  an  entire  day 
for  their  work,  they  would  not  be  justified 
in  attending. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  announce:1, 
speakers  on  the  program  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  least  interesting,  and  that  th<? 
affair  was  rather  a  "free-for-all"  event 
of  decidedly  catholic  impulse.  Out  of  some 
forty  speeches  on  assigned  subjects  (which 
should  have  been  vital  to  the  purpose  and 
progress  of  the  League),  only  four  were 
really  significant.  The  speakers  were  Mr. 
B.  M.  Roddy,  of  Memphis,  president  of  the 
National  Negro  Bankers;  Mr.  James  L. 
Wheeler,  of  Atlanta,  district  manager  for 
the  North  Carolina  Mutual,  who  outlined 
"Business  Achievements  of  the  Negroes  of 
Atlanta";  Mr.  Harry  H.  Pace,  of  New  York, 
who  related  his  experiences  in  "Manufac- 
turing Phonograph  Records  of  Negro 
Voices";  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Spaulding,  of  Dur- 
ham, secretary-treasurer  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Mutual,  who  was  called  upon  by  the 
president  to  supply  for  another  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Insurance  and  Banking".  These  were 
by  no  means  the  only  interesting  and  in- 
structive addresses  made;  but  they  were 
the  most  illuminating  business  expositions. 

Business  aside,  the  session  was  a  most 
delightful  one  in  point  of  its  cosmopolitan- 
ism. The  annual  report  of  the  secretary, 
Dr.  Emmett  J.   Scott,  was  highly  interest- 


ing. Dr.  Moton's  annual  address  was  the 
frankest  and  most  satisfying  pronounce- 
ment that  he  has  ever  made.  The  address 
of  His  Honor,  James  L.  Key,  Mayor  of  At- 
lanta, bore  with  it  a  conviction  that  there 
is  a  New  South  and  that  a  part  of  it  is 
in  Atlanta. 

Other  interesting  persons  took  part  who 
heightened  the  tone  of  the  meeting  but  who 
did  not  (and  perhaps  were  not  expected  to) 
contribute  to  the  usefulness  of  the  League  as 
a  business  institution. 

There  were  also  other  noticeable  failures 
in  the  plan  and  program  of  the  League. 
County  fairs,  local  bazaars,  expositions  and 
similar  organizations  have  made  a  practice 
of  assembling  goods,  products,  displays  and 
exhibits  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  en- 
lightening the  public  and  advertising  the 
producers.  The  advertisement  value  alone 
is  often  sufficient,  in  such  ensembles,  to 
pay  for  the  undertakings  through  the  rent 
or  sale  of  booth-space.  The  National  Ne- 
gro Business  League  does  not  evidence  suf- 
ficient belief  in  the  value  of  advertising  to 
induce  Negro  business  concerns  to  assemble 
creditable  displays  of  their  wares.  Any 
county  fair  in  1921  outpointed  the  League 
in   this   particular. 

The  most  astonishing  thing  to  realize  is 
that  the  League  is  actually  not  in  touch 
with  the  world  of  business.  Visitors  who 
have  attended  meetings  of  the  National 
Medical  Association  will  recall  the  train 
of  camp-followers  who  come  with  instru- 
ments, appliances,  machinery,  books,  prep- 
arations and  pay  good  prices  for  selling 
space  to  court  the  doctors  and  push  their 
trade.  Not  one  sought  the  League.  The 
makers  of  office  supplies,  of  fixtures,  of 
business  systems,  of  all  the  countless  things 
that  business  firms  use,  handle  or  sell, 
doubtless  are  unaware  that  there  is  in  ex- 
istence an  organization  of  Negroes  dedi- 
cated to  the  promotion  of  the  commercial 
and  financial  development  of  the  race.  In 
all  the  discussions  of  the  sessions  there  was 
never  a  mention  of  a  single  trade  or  busi- 
ness journal;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
League  knows  whether  Mr.  Roger  Babson 
is  Minister  to  Siam  or  Mayor  of  Lilliput. 
The  United  States  Government  supports  i 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  Department 
of  Commerce;  there  "are  Boards  of  Trade 
r.nd  local .  chambers  dotting  the  entire  com- 
mercial field,  many  of  them  powerful  enough 
to   dominate   entire   industries.     As   far    as 
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any  exhibitions  of  the   League  went  these 
bodies  are  foreign  to  its  endeavor. 

There  was,  however,  one  brilliant  illus- 
tration on  the  function  of  a  Business 
League;  and  this  was  demonstrated  in  the 
sustained  service,  the  graceful  management 
and  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Atlanta  session  on  the  part  of 
that  group  of  young,  progressive  business 
men  who'  are  the  officers  of  the  Atlanta 
local:  L.  C.  Ross,  Charles  A.  Shaw,  S.  S. 
Abrams  and  J.  W.  Watson.  Mr.  Abrams 
is  the  salaried,  full-time  executive  secre- 
tary. The  local  League  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  showing  of  a  motion  pic- 
ture on  advertising  and  sales  meth- 
ods which  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
audiences  at  its  two  showings  in  one  of 
the  local  theatres.  Here,  indeed,  is  another 
field  entirely  untouched  that  would  produce 
enough  revenue  to  finance  the  League  it- 
self— the  production  of  pictures  with  Ne- 
gro subjects  and  business  enterprises. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  point  out  failures 
of  the  National  Negro  Business  League,  fr*r 
which  no  one  is  especially  to  blame.  The 
League  is  in  process  of  development  and 
must  rechart  its  course.  The  sensible  thing 
to  do  is  to  commit  the  organization  to  a 
policy  of  definite  constructive  value  for 
substantial  business  achievement.  There  is 
appended  hereto  an  outline  of  suggestions 
which  should  command  the  attention  of  the 
next  gathering  to  be  in  annual  session  at 
Norfolk.  The  outline  is  called  the  Dur- 
ham Plan  because  the  Durham  delegates 
and  members  of  the  League,  together  with 
Berry  O'Kelly,  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  have  been  thinking  in  conceit 
and  have  agreed  that  it  would  be  business 
sense  to  adopt  such  a  program. 

THE  DURHAM  PLAN 

First — The   Business    League    Should    Be 

a  BUSINESS  League. 

Modern  business  has  become  extremely 
technical  and  today  is  regarded  as  a  sci- 
ence. The  old  hit-and-miss  methods  cannot 
produce  within  the  race  a  shrewd  intelligent 
commercial  class  who  are  to  build  the  finan- 
cial structure  for  its  future.  The  League 
should  eliminate  all  extraneous  activities 
and   center   its   energies   upon   the   develop- 


ment of  business.  We  have  in  this  genera- 
tion the  beginnings  of  a  tremendous  force 
for  the  economic  emancipation  of  the  race; 
this  force  needs  to  be  raised  from  its  pres- 
ent individualistic  state  and  expanded  into 
an  irresistible  all- encompassing,  dominating 
influence. 

Second — The  Business  League  Should  Be 

a  Business  LEAGUE. 
Group  rather  than  individual  accomplish- 
ment should  be  the  aim  of  the  motive  power 
behind  the  League  program.  Emphasis  is 
to  be  placed  upon,  preparation  for  (as  well 
as  success  in)  business.  The  business  cen- 
ters among  Negroes  should  be  apportioned 
into  districts  and  the  League  built  up 
around  them  as  nuclei.  These  districts 
would  include  cities  like  Boston,  New  York, 
Newark,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
burgh, Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Indianap- 
olis, Chicago,  Richmond  and  the  Tidewater, 
Charleston  (West  Va.),  Louisville,  Durham, 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Memphis, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  and  Columbia,  Savan- 
nah and  Atlanta,  Jackson,  Jacksonville,  St. 
Louis,  Little  Rock  and  Hot  Springs,  New 
Orleans,  Oklahoma  City,  Dallas  and  Housi- 
ton,   Denver,   Los   Angeles. 

Third — The   Business   League   Should   Be 

a  Business  IN  ITSELF. 
An  essential  requirement  of  a  national 
business  organization  is  a  national  head- 
quarters. This  office  should  maintain  vari- 
ous departments  headed  by  experienced 
business  men  who  have  gained  success  in 
their  several  lines.  A  trained  staff  of  paid 
workers  and  organizers  would  be  an  im- 
perative need.  The  organization  should 
have  its  own  publications,  news,  services  and 
information,  statistical  and  rating  bureaus 
and  promotion  systems.  The  executive  com- 
mittee should  include  the  directors  of  the 
several  -departments. 

Fourth — The  Business  League  Should  Be 

a  Business  SCHOOL. 
The  Annual  Sessiion  of  the  League  should 
be  an  instructive  demonstration  and  not 
merely  a  program.  It  should  be  a  series  of 
group  and  departmental  conferences  which 
would  consume  all  the  time  not  devoted  to 
recreation  and  public  affairs. 
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THE    ANTI-LYNCHING    PARADE,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  THE  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 

NOTHING  excels  the  realization  of  the 
dream.  How  that  small  handful  of 
peoiple  who  first  envisaged  a  dozen  years  ago 
a  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  would  have  rejoiced 
if  they  could  have  seen  Newark  during  the 
week  of  June  18!  The  convention  brought 
together  people  of  every  degree  and  type, 
with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  younger  men 
and  women  intent  on  learning  how,  some 
day,  "to  carry  on". 

That  first  day  began  with  a  repetition  of 
the  parade  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  fea- 
ture of  last  year's  meeting  at  Detroit.  Only 
as  this  year,  young  as  it  is,  had  already 
obtained  a  horrid  notoriety  from  the  un- 
precedented number  and  boldness  of  recent 


lynchings,  the  slogans  carried  obtained  a 
new  significance.  A  banner  borne  by  a 
group  of  boys  told  this  story:  "We  are  Fif- 
teen Years  Old.  A  Boy  of  Our  Age  Was 
Roasted  Alive  Recently."  Past  the  City 
Hall  filed  the  marchers;  downtown  Newark 
had  never  seen  such  placards  as  these: 
TWO    KINDS    OF    CANNIBALISM 


SAVAGES  EAT  HUMAN  BEINGS  WITH- 
OUT COOKING  —  AMERICANS  COOK 
HUMAN  BEINGS  WITHOUT  EATING 

LIBERTY  HOLDS  HER  TORCH  ALOFT 
TO  LIGHT  MEN'S  FUNERAL  PYRES 

12     LYNCHINGS  IN  MAY     12 
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THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  ANTI-LYNCH- 
ING  BILL  WOULD   OFFICIALLY   CON- 
DONE   MOB    MURDER 

LYNCH  LAW  MUST  GO 

PASS  THE  DYER  ANTI-LYNCHING 

BILL 

The  fight  for  the  Dyer  Bill  was  on! 

After  the  parade  a  mass  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Newark  Armory  and  three  thousand 
people  were  welcomed  for  Governor  Ed- 
wards of  New  Jersey  by  James  Baker, 
Chairman  of  the  State  Tax  Commission. 

Moorfield  Storey  said  at  this  isession:  "We 
refuse  to  have  intercourse  with  Russia  be- 
cause her  government  murders  its  citizens, 
destroys  their  property  and  commits  cruel- 
ties of  every  kind.  Why  not  apply  the 
same  rule  at  home?  There  are  such  things 
as  boycotts.  Everywhere  men  are  striking 
for  higher  pay  or  less  work.  Would  a 
strike  for  life  and  liberty  by  Negroes  in 
the  South  be  wholly  unjustifiable?" 

His  final  words  held  a  prophecy :  "Our  ap- 
peal is  to  the  conscience  of  the  American 
pe3ple.  If  they  will  not  stand  by  their  col- 
ored fellow  citizens  in  this  crisis,  if  they 
will  not  resolve  that  in  this  day  of  civiliza- 
tion the  torture  and  murder  of  human  be- 
ings by  lawless  mobs  must  cease,  the  future 
of  the  country  is  darkened  and  calamity  is 
sure  to  follow." 

Discussion  on  Monday  centered  around 
the  Anti-Lynching  Bill.  Mr.  T.  G.  Nutter, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  West  Virginia  leg- 
islature, outlined  the  battle  which  had  been 
fought  in  his  state  to  secure  enactment  of 
such  a  measure.  It  was  decided  to  notify 
the  Republican  Party  that  Negro  voters 
were  watching  the  stand  taken  by  Republi- 
can senators  with  regard  to  the  Dyer  Bill 
and  that  they  were  prepared  to  act  accord- 
ingly. Mr.  James  Weldon  Johnson  urged 
Negro  voters  to  disregard  party  lines  in 
the  fall  and  to  vote  for  men  and  measures. 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey  sent 
a  telegram  definitely  pledging  his  support, 
and  Robert  T.  Kerlin,  the  main  speaker  of 
the  evening  session,  delivered  an  able  ad- 
dress. 

Tuesday  introduced  a  new  feature  in  the 
shape  of  "Women's  Day".  The  question  of 
full  suffrage  rights  for  colored  women  was 
capably  handled  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hunton  pre. 


siding;  Miss  Hallie  Q.  Brown  of  Ohio,  presi- 
dent ofl  the  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women's  Club;  Ella  Rush  Murray  of  New 
York;  Clara  L.  Laddey  of  New  Jersey,  rep- 
resenting the  Woman's  Peace  Party;  Mrs. 
Nathan  Kussy,  representing  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;  Mrs.  Florence 
Halsey,  representing  the  New  Jersey  League 
of  Women  Voters,  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Simmons, 
representing  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of 
Women's   Clubs. 

The  great  event  of  the  occasion,  however, 
was  the  presentation  of  the  Spingarn  medal 
to  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Talbert,  ex-president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Colored  Women, 
in  recognition  of  her  services  toward  the 
preservation  of  the  Frederick  Douglass 
Home. 

Part  of  the  Wednesday  sessions  was  de- 
voted to  the  power  of  the  press  and  the 
value  of  publicity.  Speeches  were  made  by 
Royal  J.  Davis  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post's  editorial  staff,  and  by  Nahum  D. 
Brascher  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Negro  Press.  In  the  evening,  Rep- 
resentative Leonidas  C.  Dyer  spoke  to  a 
large  group  on  the  Anti-Lynching  Bill.  He 
urged  closer  organization,  the  adoption  of 
drastic  measures  toward  an  unwilling  or 
apathetic  clergy  and  an  instant  increase  in 
the  membership  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  the 
organization  which  was,  he  said,  "entitled 
to  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  Anti-Lynch- 
ing Bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

His  speech  was  followed  by  a  remarkably 
lucid  address  by  Arthur  B.  Spingarn,  chair- 
man of  the  Association's  Legal  Committee, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Negro's  unequal 
chance  in  court.  The  remedy,  Mr.  Spingarn 
felt,  lay  in  fashioning  out  of  the  N.  A.  A. 
C.  P.  an  instrument  so  strong  as  to  func- 
tion for  every  Negro  in  the  country. 

Several  hundreds  of  the  delegates  spent 
Thursday,  June  22,  in  seeing  New  York 
Harbor  and  then  sailing  up  the  Hudson. 
They  returned  to  Newark  for  an  evening 
devoted  to  "The  Negro  and  the  Making  of 
Public  Opinion".  The  speakers  were:  Wal- 
ter F.  White,  assistant  secretary  N.  A.  A. 
C.  P.,  presiding;  Dr.  Ernest  H.  Gruening, 
managing  editor  of  The  Nation;  Bishop  I. 
B.  Scott  of  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Kelly  Miller, 
dean  of  the  Junior  College  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C,  and  J.  E.  Spin- 
garn, critic  and  author. 
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That  same  evening,  Daniel  Kelly,  white, 
from  Waco,  Texas,  told  the  gruesome  story 
which  he  had  personally  investigated  of  the 
burning  of  three  innocent  Negroes  at  Kir- 
vin,  Texas. 

Final  impressions  like  first  being  lasting, 
the  closing  day  of  the  Newark  conference 
was  of  great  importance.  This  was  evi- 
denced by  the  large  attendance,  the  extended 
sesisions  and  the  close  attention  given  by 
auditors.  The  day  was  devoted  to  the  pass- 
ing of  resolutions  dealing  with  the  Dyer  Bill 
and  with  expressions  of  gratitude  toward 
the  people  of  Newark  who  had  helped  make 
the  convention  a  success.  The  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  of  which  Mr.  T.  G.  Nutter 
was  chairman,  and  Dr.  DuBois,  secretary, 
submitted  and  had  accepted  the  following 
declaration : 

The  first  and  great  question  before  Amer- 
ican Negroes  and  before  America  is  lynch- 
ing. We  are  still  the  one  land  in  the  world 
which  shows  itself  powerless  to  prevent  the 
burning  of  human  beings.  Eight  isuch  human 
bonfires  blazed  before  crowds  of  American 
men,  women  and  children  in  1921,  and  64 
persons  were  lynched. 

On  this  ground  of  horrible  fact  we  base 
our  demand  for  federal  legislation  against 
lynching.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  an  accused  American 
citizen  a  trial  by  due  process  of  law.  Is 
this  provision  of  our  fundamental  law  im- 
possible of  enforcement?  Is  the  constitu- 
tion itself  unconstitutional  when  it  guaran- 
tees republican  government?  We  do  not 
believe  it. 

Every  decent  American  professes  to  abhor 
lynching.  Every  political  party  has  con- 
demned it.     The  time  has  come  for  action. 

The  Republican  Party  has  always  re- 
ceived the  bulk  of  the  Negro  votes.  The 
Republican  Party  is  in  power.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  has  promised  by  its  platform 
and  its  President  to  pass  the  Dyer  Bill.  Un- 
less the  pledge  is  kept  and  this  legislation 
put  on  the  statute  book  we  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  to  use  every  avenue  of  influence  to 
punish  the  persons  who  defeat  it.  We  will 
regard  no  man  as  our  friend  who  opposes 
this  bill. 

Slavery  still  exists  in  the  United  States. 
The  Thirteenth  Amendment  has  never  been 
fully  enforced.  Peonage  caused  the  Arkan- 
sas riots.  It  causes  poverty,  crime  and 
lynching.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  slavery  that  has  sub- 
jugated Haiti.  Free  Haiti  was  the  first 
fruit  of  the  French  Revolution.  Haiti  helped 
South  America  and  the  United  States  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom.  Haiti  gave  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  this  nation.  Haiti 
maintained    its    own    independence    for    one 


hundred  and  fourteen  years  until  the  slave 
holding  oligarchy  of  the  South  came  into 
power.  Before  election,  President  Harding 
rightly  condemned  that  seizure.  James  Wel- 
don  Johnson  showed  its  sordid  reasons.  Is 
it  possible  that  America  is  going  to  per- 
petuate this  theft?  Free  Haiti  and  by  that 
act,  restore  liberty  to  black  men  and  self- 
respect  to  white. 

Discrimination  against  Negro  citizens 
continues.  But  lately  it  disguises  its  real 
object  less  and  less.  The  old  pretext  for 
prejudice  was  dislike  of  dirt,  shrinking  from 
noise,  impatience  with  ignorance;  but  there 
is  not  even  this  pretext  for  caste  among 
children,  color  dines  among  students,  the 
use  of  public  funds  for  private  prejudices, 
and  the  determination  of  a  few  to  monopo- 
lize the  use  of  public  institutions  which  be- 
long to  all.  The  Jim  Crow  car  is  the  most 
humiliating  and  insulting  of  these  acts. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  but  the  open  manifes- 
tation of  this  hidden  spirit  of  caste  which 
seeks  to  rule  our  democracy. 

This  spirit  can  be  met  only  by  organiza- 
tion. We  must  organize  our  political  power 
and  learn  to  use  it  swiftly,  intelligently  and 
unselfishly.  We  must  vote  not  merely  to 
put  friends  in  office,  but  to  put  enemies  out 
of  power.  We  must  demand  laws  and  poli- 
cies before  appointments.  We  must  use  and 
organize  our  economic  power  as  consumers 
to   compel   economic  justice. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  in  its  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Conference,  urges  all  citi- 
zens, black  and  white,  and  particularly  ap- 
peals to  all  organizations  of  colored  people, 
to  co-operate  with  it  in  concentrating  the 
political  and  economic  power  of  the.  race  so 
as  to  pass  the  Dyer  Bill,  destroy  peonage, 
restore  Haiti  and  break  down  caste. 

Bethany  Baptist  Church  was  crowded  to 
its  doors  Friday  night.  People  thronged 
galleries,  aisles  and  vestibule  to  hear  the 
addresses  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Goldenweiser,  lec- 
turer on  Anthropology  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  in  New  York;  Dr.  W.  E. 
DuBois,  editor  of  The  Crisis,  and  William 
Pickens,  Field  Secretary  of  the  N.  A.  A. 
C.  P.  Dr.  Goldenweiser  declared  that  the 
white  race  was  not  superior  to  others.  He 
said:  "The  evidence  of  anatomy  and  neurol- 
ogy so  far  available  does  not  indicate  any 
superiority  of  the  white  race  over  the  other 
races.  The  psychological  tests  during  the 
war  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
psychologist  also  fails  to  provide  any  defi- 
nite data  to  support  the  contention  of  psy- 
chological inferiority  of  so-called  primitive 
races,  including  the  Negro,  to  the  white." 

Dr.  DuBois,  in  a  singularly  spirited  and 
scholarly  •  speech,    translated    the    story    of 
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Haiti  into  a  new  and  beautiful  significance. 
He  showed  that  the  Haitians  had  been  the 
forerunners  of  self-determinism  on  the 
part  of  small  nations  in  the  Americas  and 
that  though  they  had  fallen  on  evil  days 
they  had  left  us  a  legacy  of  courage,  per- 
sistence and  culture  which  we  would  do 
well  to  imitate.  Mr.  Pickens,  in  a  stimulat- 
ing discourse  dwelt  on  the  need  of  American 
Negroes  to  safeguard  their  smallest  rights, 


DANSE   AFRICAINE 

By  Langston  Hughes 
'T'HE  low  beating  of  the  tom-toms, 
■■■  The  low  beating  of  the  tom-toms, 
Slow.  .  .  .slow 
Low.  .  .  .slow — 
Stirs  your  blood. 
Dance! 
A  night-veiled  girl  whirls  softly 
Into  a  circle  of  light, 
Whirls   softly.  ..  .slowly, 
Like  a  wisp  of  smoke  around  the  fire- 
And  the  tom-toms  beat, 
And  the  tom-toms  beat, 
And  the  low  beating  of  the  tom-toms 
Stirs    your   blood. 


SINGER  DEPARTED 

James  Waldo  Fawcett 
/~\NE    sang    a    while,    then    proudly   went 
^^    his  way; 

And  I  sat  lonely,  weeping  all  the  day; 
Where  others  blandly  marvelled  at  his  art, 
I  bore  his  song  an  arrow  in  my  heart. 
For  though  the  careless  world  was  there  to 

see 
I  know  he  sang  his  song  for  none  but  me, 
And  ,1  shall  wait  his  coming  nor  rejoice 
For  any  beauty  ever  save  his   voice! 


no  matter  how  trivial. 

This  last  evening  was  further  embellished 
by  the  presentation  on  the  part  of  the 
Ovington  Circle  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  a 
bouquet  of  roses  to  Miss  Ovington,  and  by 
the  rendition  of  songs  by  the  Choral  Club 
of  Newark  and  by  a  quintette  of  young 
girls  from  the  National  Training  School, 
Lincoln  Heights,  D.  C.  Mr.  Bagnall,  Direc- 
tor of  Branches,   presided  at  this  meeting. 


DILWORTH  ROAD  REVISITED 

Jessie  Fauset 
'TVHE  little  road  to  Dilworth  Town 
■*•  '  Still  laughs  and  loiters  by  the  brook, 
And  lovers  love  it  in  the  Spring 
And  haunt  each  blossomy  nook. 

Sad  years  ago  my  love  and  I 

Strolled  all  its  sunny  length  one  day, 

To  Dilworth's  ivied  church, — and  then 
Sighing,  we  turned  away. 

Ah,  Dilworth  Road,  can  you  still  laugh 
When  on   another  road's  expanse, — 

"The  Ladies'  Road",  .they  call  it, — lies 
My  lover, — dead  for  France ! 


AFTER  MANY  SPRINGS 
Langston  Hughes 

XT  OW, 

x  ^    In  June, 

When  the  night  is   a  vast  softness 

Filled  with  blue   stars, 

And  broken  shafts  of  moon-glimmer 

Fall   upon  the   earth, 

Am    I    too    old    to    see    the    fairies    danc: 

I   cannot   find  them  anymore. 


A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  JOHN  BROWN'S  GRAVE 

J.  Max  Barber 


JOHN  BROWN  was  born  May  9,  1800, 
•*  and  was  hanged  December  2,  1859.  This 
year  marks  the  122d  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  and  the  63d  year  since  his  death.  In 
discussing  the  life  of  John  Brown  with  my 
good  friend,  Dr.  J.  Theodore  Irish,  last 
winter,  he  remarked  that  it  seemed  singu- 
larly ungrateful  that  the  Negro  had  never 
shown    any    special    honor    to    this    great 


friend  of  the  race.  The  thought  struck 
me  as  being  a  serious  indictment  against 
our  people. 

Here  was  a  man  who  devoted  his  fortune 
and  the  fortunes  of  his  family  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  who  finally  gave  his  life 
for  that  cause.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
more  to  do  with  the  emancipation  of  the 
Negro    than    did    even    T  »-ncoln — for   in   the 
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final  analysis,  public  opinion  ended  slavery. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  leader  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  slave  question.  His  heart 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  Union,  and  he  want- 
ed it  saved  with  or  without  slavery,  al- 
though he  had  seen  that  a  nation  half  slave 
and  half  free  could  not  long-  endure.  That 
was  before  he  was  elected  as  President 
and  before  the  web  of  ipolitics  had  hedged 
his  free  opinion.  John  Brown  saw  at  the 
beginnng  and  saw  at  the  end  that  slavery 
was  wrong,  an  unclean  thing  in  the  world. 
It  should  be  eradicated  at  all  costs.     It  was 


the  grave, 
But  his  soul  goes  marching  on." 

If  John  Brown  had  not  died,  the  soul  of 
the  North  would  have  slept  on  in  a  dead 
dream,  and  slavery  would  have  tightened 
its  grip  on  the  nation's  throat. 

Why  should  Negroes  forget  this  knight 
who  heard  their  cry  of  distress  and  was 
lured  to  the  gallows  for  their  liberty?  We 
would  that  this  should  not  be.  I  brought 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Phila- 
delphia branch  of  the  National  Association 
for   the    Advancement    of    Colored    People. 


AT  THE  GREAT  ROCK,  BESIDE  THE  GRAVE 


eating  away  the  heart  of  American  ideals 
and  arresting  the  progress  of  civilization, 
it  brutalized  the  slave  and  the  master.  It 
handicapped  America  in  her  bid  for  the 
moral  leadership  of  the  world.  A  vampire 
people  had  accomplished  the  ravishment  of 
a  race.  To  this  old  Puritan  the  time  for 
cajoling  and  temporizing  with  the  unclean 
thing  had  passed.  The  fester  had  to  be 
lanced. 

He  gave  his  life  for  this  idea.  Tims 
has  proved  that  this  old  prophet  of  stark 
and  sheer  vision  was  right.  Within  less 
than  two  years  after  his  death,  at  Charles- 
town,  the  blue-clad  armies  of  the  North 
were  marching  to  the  tune  of 

"John    Brown's   body    lies    mouldering    in 


They  voted  unanimously  to  send  a  pilgrim- 
age to  lay  a  wreath  on  John  Brown's  grave 
on  the  occasion  of  his  next  birthday.  Dr. 
T.  Spotuas  Burwell,  the  vice-president  of 
the  local  organization,  and  the  writer,  were 
selected  to  make  the  pilgrimage.  Both  of 
us  are  busy  men,  but  we  felt  that  the  sac- 
rifice should  be  made  and  so  we  went. 

Our  information  about  Lake  Placid, 
where  John  Brown  is  buried,  was  limited. 
We  had  had  letters  from  the  town  clerk, 
from  Miss  Alice  L.  Walker,  a  colored  wo- 
man who  runs  a  sanitorium  for  tubercular 
people  at  Saranac  Lake,  and  from  Rev. 
Robert  L.  Clark,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  where  the  night  meeting- 
was    held.     We   had   also    secured   a   letter 
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from  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Commission  giving  us  permission  to  hold 
services  at  the  grave.  John  Brown's 
farm  is  now  owned  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  is  kept  up  as  a  memorial  to  the 
old  abolition  hero. 

Dr.  Burwell  and  I  anticipated  no  crowd 
all  the  grave.  We  had  said  that  we  would 
count  on  Miss  Walker,  perhaps  Dr.  Clark, 
and  possibly  a  half 
dozen  colored  people. 
There  are  hardly  a 
dozen  colored  people 
in  the  two  towns  of 
Saranac  and  Placid. 
Fancy  our  surprise 
to  find  when  we 
reached  Placid,  that 
the  public  schools 
had  taken  a  holiday 
for  the  occasion,  the 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sent  a  delega. 
tion    to   welcome   us, 

and  the  distingushed  people  of  the  town 
came  out  to  be  at  the  memorial  services. 
There  were  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty 
automobiles  parked  around  the  grave  and 
a  thousand  people  there  to  do  honor  to  our 
hero.  The  school  children  walked  the  three 
and  one-half  miles  to  be  with  us. 

John  Brown  is  buried  beneath  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock.  The  writer  spoke  to  the 
people  from  the  top  of  this  rock.  The  bur- 
den of  his  address  was  a  call  for  another 
John  Brown  to  attack  lynching,  Ku  Klux- 
ism,  disfranchisement,  and  Jim  Crowism.  A 
magnificent  wreath  wias  laid  on  the  grave. 

One  of  the  surprising  features  of  the  oc. 
casion  was  the  way  we  were  received. 
Among  our  audience  was  a  judge  from  the 
town.  We  had  present  lawyers,  doctors, 
school-board  members,  and  members  of  the 
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aristocratic  clubs.  Old  soldiers  embraced 
us.  Men  who  knew  John  Brown  wept  for 
joy  that  this  long-deferred  occasion  had 
come.  Our  photographs  were  taken  by  a 
dozen  cameras.  Even  a  movie  camera  was 
there.  School  girls  took  pictures  for  their 
civic  class.  Our  pictures  are  now  on  sale 
as  souvenir  postcards  in  Placid,  and  at  the 
caretaker's  place  on  the  farm. 

One  of  Brown's 
sons  sent  a  letter 
which  was  read.  By- 
ron Brewster,  who 
was  reared  in  John 
Brown's  family,  wel- 
comed us,  and  Ly- 
man Epps,  a  colored 
man  who  as  a  boy  in 
1859  sang  in  a  quar- 
tette at  John  Brown's 
funeral,  sang  two 
verses  of  the  same 
hymn. 

At  night,  me- 
morial services  were  held  at  the  M.  E. 
Church,  of  which  Rev.  Robert  L.  Clark 
is  pastor.  The  people  insisted  that  we 
make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  grave, 
and  they  are  especially  desirous  that  on 
our  next  trip  we  bring  a  Negro  quartette. 
At  our  night  meeting,  Dr.  Burwell  made  a 
strong  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  linking  it  up  with  John 
Brown's  old  league  of  Gileadites.  The  oc- 
casion was  indeed  a  most  inspiring  one  and 
we  cannot  possibly  forget  it.  The  Rev. 
J.  A.  Jones  of  Oneida  happened  to  be  in 
that  neck  of  the  country,  and  was  glad  to 
be  present  at  the  services.  Without  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  Miss  Alice  L. 
Walker  and  Rev.  Robert  L.  Clark,  we  could 
not  have  possibly  made  the  occasion  such 
a  success. 


A   SONNET  IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN 
BROWN 

Georgia  Douglas  Johnson 


WE  lift  a  son  to  you  across  the  day 
Which     bears     through     travailing, 
the  seed  you  spread 
In  terror's  morning,  flung  with  fingers  red 
In  blood  of  tyrants,  who  debarred  the  way 
To    Freedom's    dawning.    Hearken    to    the 

lay 
Chanted  by  dusky  millions,  soft  and  mellow- 
keyed 
In   minor   measure,   Martyr   of  the    Freed, 


A  song  of  memory  across  the  Day! 

Truth    cannot    perish,    though    the    earth 

erase 
The  royal  emblems,  leaving  not  a  trace; 
And  time  still  burgeoneth  the  fertile   seed 
Though    he    is    crucified    who    wrought    the 

deed : 
0,  Alleghanies,  fold  him  to  your  breast 
Until  the  Judgment!  Sentinel  his  rest! 


CO  MPlLiO 


MADEL  INE 


-A  LLISON 


THE  following  colored  commissioned  offi- 
cers graduated  from  a  Retired  Officers 
Training  Course  were  recently  commissioned 
as  Second  Lieutenants  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity by  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Wain- 
wright:  J.  W.  Keller,  Chester,  Pa.;  A.  W. 
Burleigh,  New  York  City;  J.  B.  Allen, 
Meadow,  Va.;  A.  W.  Ferguson,  Richmond, 
Va.;  J..  W.  Nicholson,  Jackson,  Tenn.;  P.  R. 
Higginbotham,  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  S.  R.  Chee- 
vers,  Albany,  Ga.;  Edward  A.  Simmons, 
Charleston,  S.  C;  C.  A.  Riley,  Houston, 
Tex.;  G.  H.  Sembley,  Lutherville,  Md. ;  J. 
J.  Evans,  Washington,  D.  C;  Charles  S. 
Walker,  Mound  Bayou,  Miss.;  J.  T.  A. 
Smith,  Middleburg,  Va.;  W.  B.  Greene, 
Lawrenceville,  Va.;  K.  S.  Jones,  Lake  City, 
Fla.  "They  are  the  first  Negro  students  to 
be  so  commissioned.  They  must  not  be  the 
last!" 
(t  Charles    H.   Anderson    received   the   A.B. 


degree   from   Geneva   College    and    also   the 
degree    in    oratory.      He    is    engaged    with 
Westinghouse  Radio  House  of  Pittsburgh  to 
read  over  their  radio  this  summer. 
CI   P.  G.  Wolo  received  the  degree  of  B.D. 
from  Union  Seminary.     He  is  a  member  of 
the  Kru  tribe  from  Liberia  and  is  an  A.B. 
of  Harvard  and  an  A.M.  of  Columbia. 
C  M.  M.  Fisher  received  the  degree  of  B.D. 
from    the    Northern    Baptist    Seminary    of 
Chicago  and  also  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
C  Other  degrees  have  been  granted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pacific  Union  College.  0.  A.  Troy,  Bach- 
elor of  Arts;  V.  C.  Hamilton,  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

The  University  of  Kansas.  Walter  E. 
Gray,  A.B. 

Northivestern  University.  Warren  W. 
Williams,    Bachelor    of    Science    and    Com. 
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merce  'with  diploma  in  Finance  and  Bank- 
ing. Mr.  Williams  completed  the  regular 
four-year  college  course  in  three  years  and 
is  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  0.  R.  C. 

Boston  University.    A.  W.  Easton,  LL.B. 

Adelbert  College.  George  W.  Brown,  Mas_ 
ter  of  Arts. 

Stanley  E.  Brown,  a  graduate  of  Adel- 
bert College,  was  admitted  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

The  University  of  Washington.  Lottie 
Biggs,  Bachelor  of  Science;  C.  A.  Coleman, 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  ranking  first  in 
his  class. 

Columbia  Catholic  College.  Norman  A. 
Duckette,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Biddle  University  graduates  15  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  5  Bachelors  of  Science,  5  Masters 
of  Arts,  and  one  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  T.  T. 
Green  was  first  honor  man  in  college. 

Hoivard  University.  A.M.:  Grace  Cole- 
man, Louise  Miller.  A.  B.,  cum  laude:  Z.  A. 
Looby,  Beatrice  V.  Howell,  Dorothea  W. 
Jones.  B.S.,  cum  laude:  Marcelle  B.  Brown. 
There  were  35  degrees  of  B.A.  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  42  degrees  oi  B.S. 
In  the  School  of  Education  there  were  seven 
A.B.  degrees  and  two  B.S.;  the  School  of 
Applied  Science  had  ten  bachelors  and  the 
School  of  Commerce  eleven. 

Syracuse  University.  Milton  N.  Small, 
A.B. 

Oskaloosa  College.  George  W.  Simmons, 
Bachelor  of  Sacred  Literature. 

•  H.  M.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Colgate  Uni- 
versity has  been  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Western  Reserve  University.  A.  M.  Gib- 
son, D.D.S.;  Perry  B.  Jackson,  A.B.  and 
LL.B. 

The  University  of  Kansas.  George  W. 
Hamilton,  Jr.,  LL.B. 

Temple  University.  Martin  E.  Gibbs, 
graduate  in  pharmacy.  He  was  awarded 
prizes  for  the  highest  general  average  in 
chemistry,  second  highest  average  in  all 
senior  branches,  and  honorable  mention  for 
highest  general  average;  R.  N.  Gordon, 
D.D.S. 

Paine  College.     S.  M.  Jenkins,  B.S. 

Philander  Smith  College.  Four  Bachelors 
of  Arts. 

West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute.  One 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  State  College  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C: 
One  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  3  Bachelors  of 
Science. 


Garret  Theological  Seminary.  R.  E. 
Clement,  B.D.;  Mr.  Clement  at  the  same 
time  received  his  M.A.  from  the  Northwest- 
ern University. 

Morning  side  College,  Iowa:  R.  M.  Wil- 
liams, A.B. 

University  of  Detroit.  H.  H.  Tarrant, 
LL.B. 

Florida  A.  &  M.  College.  Six  Bachelors 
of  Science. 

Straight  College.  Two  Bachelors  of  Arts 
and  1  Bachelor  of  Science. 

University  of  California.  Walter  0.  Gor- 
don, A.B.,  athlete  and  football  coach,  Alpha 
Phi  Alpha;   R.  Berlinda  Davison,  M.A. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory.  Gertrude 
P.  McBrown,  Bachelor  of  Literary  Inter- 
pretation. 

Bishop  College.  Thirteen  Bachelors  of 
Science,  3   Bachelors   of   Theology. 

Chicago  Piano  College  graduated  7  col- 
ored  students. 

Hunter  College.     Isa  M.  Gitten,  A.B. 

Ohio  University.  E.  W.  Barrier,  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Butler  College.  Henrietta  Herod,  A.B., 
completing  the  course  in  three  and  one-half 
years. 

University  of  Michigan.  A.  B. :  John  R. 
Ccttin,  Jessie  L.  Craig,  Monroe  Crawford, 
Dewey  R.  Jones,  Loratius  L.  McKenzie 
B.S.:  H.  D.  Shaw,  W.  H.  Byrd.  D.D.S. : 
Helene   T.   Tines. 

State  University  of  Iowa.  A.  B.:  Imogen 
E.  Wilson. 

(I  The  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  Spel- 
man  Rockefeller  Memorial  have  given  $25,- 
000  each  to  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Negro  Life  and  History,  of  which  Dr. 
C.  G.  Woodson  is  director.  This  association 
publishes  quarterly  a  Journal  of  Negro 
History  and  will  now  aopoint  two  investi- 
gators in  Negro  history  and  grant  a  few 
fellowships. 

C  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Talbert,  who  received  the 
Spingarn  medal  for  1921,  was  born  in  1866 
in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  being  the  ninth  child  of 
her  parents.  She  was  educated  in  the  Ober- 
lin High  School  and  Oberlin  College  and 
taught  school  in  Arkansas.  In  1891  she 
married  W.  H.  Talbert  of  Buffalo,  and  has 
since  been  prominent  in  social  work.  She 
has  travelled  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  Cuba  and  Europe.  During  the 
war,  as  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Colored  Women,  she  organized  them 
for    war    work,   toured   the    South    for   the 
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Mr.    Atwell 


Perry 


M:ss   Smith 


Mr.   Murphy 


N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  and,  after  the  armistice 
went  to  Europe  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker. 
She  was  the  first  colored  woman  to  be 
elected  delegate  to  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Women. 

d  Florence  J.  Smith  has  been  a  teacher  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  nearly  a  half 
century  and  has  been  principal  of  the  Bir- 
ney  School  for  38  years.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  J.  Smith,  foriner  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  of  the 
Boston  City  Council.  On  her  recent  retire- 
ment she  was  given  a  notable  banquet  and 
testimonial. 

C  George  W.  J.  Perry  has  been  appointed 
postmaster  of  Boley,  Oklahoma.  He  has 
been  editor  of  the  Boley  Progress  and  was 
regimental,  sergeant-major  of  the  805th 
Pioneer  Infantry,  A.  E.  F. 
(I  Ernest  T.  Attwell  was  born  in  1878  and 
educated  in  New  York  City.  He  eventually 
became    Business    Agent    at    Tuskegee    and 


in  1918  was  organizer  for  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  food  administration  under  Her- 
bert Hoover.  After  the  war  he  became  an 
organizer  for  the  Community  Service  and 
is  now  Field  Director  of  their  Bureau  of 
Colored  Work  with  headquarters  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

G  With  the  death  of  John  Henry  Murphy, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  81  years,  American  Negro 
journalism  loses  its  dean.  He  was  born  in 
Baltimore  in  1840.  He  was  sergeant  in  the 
Civil  War,  serving  in  the  Wilderness  Cam- 
paign and  with  Sherman  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  worked  as  a  whitewasher,  a  feed 
merchant  and  a  printer,  and  for  26  years 
has  been  owner  and  editor  of  the  Afro- 
American,  in  which  he  set  a  new  mark  for 
interest  and  news-gathering.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  8  children,  20  grandchildren  and 
2  great  grandchildren. 

([  The  cornerstone  of  an  orphan's  home  has 
been   laid   in    St.    Louis.     Among   the   chirf 
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THE    CAST    IN    "EVERY    WOMAN"    AT    ST.    LOUIS 


donors  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  E.  Malone 
under  whose  auspices  and  for  the  home,  the 
morality  play  "Every  Woman"  was  pre- 
sented in  March.  Mary  Ross  Dorsey  di- 
rected the  play  and  trained  the  cast  which 
consisted  of  herself,  Mrs.  Pearl  Phillips, 
Miss  Ruth  Harris  and  Miss  Josephine  Har- 
ris. 


G  In  1915,  Mx.  and  Mrs.  Edward  D.  San- 
ders established  the  Sanders  Company, 
manufacturers  of  silk  lamp  shades,  in  In- 
diana. During  the  holiday  season  the  com- 
pany did  a  business  of  $1000  per  day.  It 
has  a  salary  list  of  55  people.  The  Indiana 
Review  says:  "Mr.  Sanders  has  set  up  a 
great  store  in  the  midst  of  the  great  busi- 
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PASTORS   OF   CONCORD   CHURCH,   1847-1922 


ness  district  of  Indianapolis,  and  Which  for 
beauty  and  attractiveness  is  not  outrivalled 
by  any  of  the  stores,  in  this  city.  Here  is 
a  lamp  shade  factory  and  store  covering 
thousands  of  square  feet  of  space,  all  the 
work  being  done  by  young  colored  women 
and  men." 

C  Concord   Baptist   Church   of  Brooklyn   is 
celebrating    its    75th    anniversary.     It    was 
founded  in    1847   as   an   off-shoot  of  Abys- 
sinia Baptist  Church  of  New  York.    During 
its  75  years  of  life  it  has  had  only  six  pas- 
tors,   two    of   whom,    the    Rev.    William    T. 
Dickson    and"  the    Rev.    William    M.    Moss, 
have    been     widely    known.       The    present 
church    is    out   of   debt   and   has   just   pur- 
chased a  parsonage. 
(I  A  movement  has 
been  started  to  erect 
a    statue    to    Pietro 
Alonzo,   pilot  of  the 
ship     Nina     in     the 
voyage    of    Christo- 
pher    Columbus. 
Alonzo     is     said     to 
have  been  a  Negro. 
C  In  Louisiana,  the 
political   faction   led 
by  Walter  Cohen,  the 
colored    leader,    has 
succeeded  in  gaining 
the     recognition     of 
the      administration. 
This    means    the 
downfall    of    the 
"Lily   White"   move 
ment     in     Louisiana 
and     perhaps 
throughout    the 
South. 

(I  William  McBrier, 
a  former    Kentucky 


slave,  recently  died  in  Ottawa,  Kansas.  He 
was  70  years  of  age  and  owned  315  acres 
of  the  richest  land  in  Franklin  county. 
C  William  Peoples,  who  died  in  Monte- 
zuma, Kansas,  in  1916,  left  an  estate  worth 
$90,000.  He  and  his  brother  were  part  of 
the  colored  Kansas  migration.  His  brother 
is  still  living  and  worth  $50,000. 
C  Robert  Wilberforce,  great  grandson  of 
William  Wilberforce,  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  Wilberforce  Univer- 
sity. 

C  At  a  recital  of  original  composition  in 
the  Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art,  Chicago,  two  compositions  by 
Elnora  Manson  of  Chicago  were  rendered. 
At  a  recital  of  the  American  Conservatory 
of  Music,  a  Negro  spiritual,  arranged  by 
Hilbert  E.  Stewart, 
was  sung  by  the 
Hyde  Park  Baptist 
choir,  a  white  or- 
ganization. 
C  A  pageant  called 
the  Culture  of  Color 
was  given  at  the 
class  night  exercises 
of  the  Miner  Normal 
School,  Washington. 
C  The  official  pro- 
gram of  the  46th  an. 
nual  track  and  field 
meeting  of  the  In- 
ter-Collegiate Asso- 
ciation of  the  ama- 
teur athletes  of 
America  was  held 
at  Harvard.  E.  O. 
Gourdin's  picture 
adorned  the  front 
page  and  he  acted  as 
one  of  the  officials  of 
the  day. 
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LITERATURE 
ARY  SIEGRIST  in  the  Survey: 
Gandhi 


Who  is  it  walks  across  the  world  today? 
A  Christ  or  Buddha  on  the  common  way — 
This  man  of  peace  through  whom  all  India 

draws 
Breathlessly  near  to  the  eternal  will? 
Hush,  what  if  on  our  earth  is  born  again 
A  leader  who  shall  conquer  by  the  sign 
Of  one  who  went  strange  ways  in  Nazareth? 

Who  is  it  sits  within  his  prison  cell 

The  while  his  spirit  goes  astride  the  world? 

This  age-fulfilling  one  through  whom  speak 

out 
The  Vedas  and  Upanishads — who  went 
Naked  and  hungry  forth  to  find  the  place 
Where  human  woe  is  deepest  and  to  feel 
The  bitterest  grief  of  India's  tragic  land? 
Whose  is  this  peace  that  challenges  a  world, 
That  calls  divine  resistance  to  a  will 
No  man  upholds?    Whose  is  this  voice 
Through  whom  the  Orient  comes  articulate? 
Whose  love  is  this  that  is   an  unsheathed 

sword 
To  pierce  the  body  of  hypocrisy? 
Whose    silence    this    that    calls    across    the 

World? 

In  this  strange  leader  are  all  races  met; 

In  his  heart  East  and  West  are  one  immor- 
tally; 

Through  him  love  sounds  his  clarion  end- 
lessly 

To  millions  prostrate  who  have  lain  age- 
long 

Beneath  the  oppressor's  heel — unwearied 
saint 

Who  gives  them  back  the  ancient  memory 

Of  a  great  dawn,  a  lost  inheritance. 

In  his  deep  prison  there  in  India 

Somehow  abreast  with  sun  and  sky  he  waits. 

What  if  again  a  Christ  is  crucified 

By  some  reluctant  Pilate — if  again 

The  blind  enact  their  old  Gethsemane? 

Tread  softly,  world,  perhaps  a  Christ  leads 

on 
Today  in  India. 

*       *       * 

"The  Trend  of  the  Races"  by  Dr.  George 
Edmund  Haynes  has  been  published  jointly 
by  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Mis- 
sions and  the  Missionary  Education  move- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
deals  ably  from  a  scientific,  religious  and 
economic   standpoint  with   the   relations   of 


the    two   races    in    America.      Dr.    Haynes 
sums  up  his  findings  thus : 

Whether  we  acknowledge  it  or  not,  the  in- 
separable inheritance  of  the  two  races  binds 
their  welfare  today  and  determines  their 
progress  tomorrow.  We  have  tried  the  ways 
of  war,  of  repression  by  force  at  great  cost 
and  increasing  turmoil.  Where  progress 
and  development  of  the  two  races  is  impar- 
tially studied,  it  becomes  very  clear  that 
improvement  in  the  intelligence  and  wealth 
of  the  one  race  has  been  bound  up  with  the 
advancement  of  the  other.  Is  it  not  time  to 
capitalize  this  constructive,  co-operative  ex- 
perience in  the  way  of  good-will  ?  The  task 
of  amicable  race  relations  at  home  and 
abroad  involves  the  finding  the  ways  of  dis- 
covery and  depression  in  action  of  this  good- 
will. White  and  Negro  Americans  work  to- 
gether as  men  and  women  facing  common 
problems  in  the  same  land — problems  of 
economic  adjustment,  problems  of  education, 
problems  of  civic  and  political  justice,  prob- 
lems of  public  opinion  as  they  strive  toward 
national  ideals.  There  ha  .  e  been  and  doubt- 
less will  continue  to  be  conflicting  interests. 
Deeper  than  these  surface  waves,  however, 
there  are  doubtless  greater  co-operative  im- 
pulses and  interests  for  those  who  are  set- 
tled upon  the  same  soil. 

The  same  publishers  mentioned  above  is- 
sue "In  the  Vanguard  of  a  Race"  by  L.  H. 
Hammond.  The  author  has  very  commend- 
ably  grouped  together  the  accounts  of  men 
and  women  not  generally  known,  all  of 
them  except  Booker  Washington  and  Mr. 
Burleigh  being  lesser  lights.  The  result  is 
to  make  the  reader  conscious  of  a  large  and 
increasing  number  of  leaders  and  exem- 
plars. This  is  a  fine  and  encouraging  real- 
ization. The  book  is  very  attractive  in  a 
pleasant  narrative  almost  childishly  simple 
style.  We  quote  two  unrelated  but  signifi- 
cant passages: 

The  oldest  races  are  the  pygmies  of  the 
Congo  and  of  South  Africa.  They  are  a 
queer  little  folk  who,  Professor  Elliot  says 
in  his  Prehistoric  Man,  "seem  to  have  been 
the  very  first  race  to  understand  and  real- 
ize the  importance  of  botany."  Their  knowl- 
edge of  plants  is  quite  wonderful.  They  are 
also  "clever  artists  and  musicians,  and  may 
be  the  inventors  of  the  first  violin." 

Many  of  them  are  clever  iron-workers.  In 
fact  iron  is  believed  to  have  been  made  into 
tools  and  weapons  in  Africa  long  before  Eu- 
rope  learned  its   uses   and  even   while  our 
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own  forefathers  still  had  no  tools  but  flints. 


"And  puts  sweet  music  into  my  soul." 
That  is  especially  the  dower  of  African 
blood.  It  pours  out  in  kindly  laughter  and 
friendly  human  cheerfulness  amid  circum- 
stances which  would  turn  Nordic  blood  to 
gall  or  flame.  It  wells  up  to  God  in  the 
strange,  soul-moving  melody  of  the  "spirit- 
uals" out  of  slavery  itself.  White  slaves 
have  attained  spiritual  vision — Epictetus  is 
undying  witness  to  that,  but  did  ever  a 
whole  race  of  slaves  lift  their  hearts  in  song 
before?  When  the  races  of  men  are  all  de- 
veloped and  the  contribution  of  each  to  the 
Race  of  Man  can  be  defined,  that  of  the 
African  race  will  be  based  on  this  very 
quality — that  it  "puts  sweet  music  into  my 
soul." 

FAIR   (!)   HARVARD 

A  ND  now  Jim  Crow  makes  his  appear- 
■*■  *■  ance  in  the  last  stronghold  of  Ameri- 
can Democracy.  Harvard  discloses  her  de- 
sire to  limit  the  number  of  Jewish  students 
and  her  avowed  practice  of  debarring  Ne- 
groes from  the  freshmen  dormitories.  This 
policy  has  brought  a  protest  from  all  over 
the  country.    We  read  in  the  Boston  Post: 

Thousands  of  Harvard  undergraduates 
are  signing  the  petition  circulated  among 
the  older  alumni  throughout  the  United 
States,  protesting  against  an  alleged  "Jim 
Crow  policy"  at  the  Cambridge  university. 

Charges  that  the  color  line  is  drawn  by 
the  authorities  at  Harvard  has  caused  the 
same  widespread  criticism  aroused  several 
weeks  ago  when  it  was  announced  that 
plans  were  under  way  to  have  a  more  select 
student  body  and  the  number  of  Jews  ad- 
mitted each  year  would  be  considered. 

The  petition  drafted  in  behalf  of  colored 
men  flatly  asserts  that  the  University, 
which  before  the  Civil  war  mothered  most 
of  the  famous  champions  of  equal  rights  is 
now  "drawing  the  color  line"  to  cater  to 
students  from  the  Southern  States. 


William  J.  Knox  tells  in  the  Boston 
American  of  Harvard's  discrimination: 

"I  went  to  the  college  office  to  determine 
why  I  was  barred,  with  others  of  my  race, 
from  the  freshman  dormitory  after  being 
assig-ned  to  a  room  and  receiving  my  regis- 
tration card,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was 
a  new  rule  that  Negroes  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  freshman  dormitories." 


H.  S.  adds  to  this  in  the  same  paper: 
There    are   some    people  who   take    issue 
with   your   paper,   saying  that  there  is  no 
color  line  drawn  or  race  prejudice  shown  at 


Harvard.  Not  only  is  it  present  at  the 
college  proper,  but  it  has  spread  to  the  pro- 
fessional schools  as  well.  As  am  instructoi 
at  the  Dental  School,  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  Take  for  an  example,  the 
class  book,  "The  Mirror".  In  this  class  book 
the  students'  names  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically. In  the  "Mirror"  of  the  class  of 
1918  all  the  names  are  arranged  in  this  or- 
der until  the  name  of  Sullivan,  who  was 
placed  last  of  all  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  was  colored.  If  this  isn't  showing  preju- 
dice, I  don't  know  what  is.  Probably  the 
dean  of  the  school  can  explain  this. 

The  seven  Harvard  alumni  who  have 
drawn  up  the  petition  of  protest  and  who 
are  circulating  it  among  Harvard  graduates 
all  over  the  country,  are  mentioned  in  the 
New  York  World. 

They  are  headed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Channing  Gannett  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Uni- 
tarian clergyman  and  author.  A  member  of 
the  class  of  1860,  Dr.  Gannett  matriculated 
at  Harvard  in  the  very  heat  of  the  Aboli- 
tionist movement. 

Another  member  of  the  committee  is 
Moorfield  Storey,  '66,  of  Boston,  who  was 
private  secretary  to  Charles  Sumner  just 
after  the  Civil  War  and  who  has  been  a 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  a  former  overseer  of  Harvard. 
He  is  President  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are 
Charles  C.  Burlingham,  '79,  of  New  York, 
internationally  known  as  an  authority  on 
maritime  law  and  formerly  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education;;  Alfred  Jar- 
etzki,  '81;  John  Reynolds,  '07;  Edward 
Eyre  Hunt,  '10,  who  was  in  charge  of 
American  relief  work  in  Antwerp  during 
the  war  now  Secretary  of  the  President's 
Conference  en  Unemployment,  and  Robert 
C.  Benchley,  '12,  the  writer. 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of  Har- 
vard who  did  not  sign  the  Anti-Lynehing 
Memorial,  quite  frankly  avows  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  policy  of  the  South. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  reports  him  as  saying: 
"If  Harvard  were  faced  by  the  alternative 
of  either  admitting  Negroes  to  the  freshmen 
halls  where  white  students  are  compelled 
to  go,  or  of  excluding  Negroes  altogether, 
it  might  be  compelled  like  other  colleges  to 
adopt  the  other  alternative." 

And  the  New  York  Tribune  continues  his 
remarks : 

"We  owe  to  the  colored  man  the  best  pos- 
sible opportunities  for  education,  but  we 
do  not  owe  to  him  inclusion  in  a  compulsory 
social  system  with  other  people  when  it  is 
not  mutually  agreeable." 
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The  New  Republic  is  uncompromising  in 
its  denunciation  of  this  undemocratic  and 
unsocial    attitude : 


Every  argument  advanced  by  President 
Lowell  for  the  compulsory  segregation  of 
freshmen  in  dormitories  of  their  own,  might 
be  invoked  in  favor  of  Negro  participation 
in  that  system.  If  the  building  up'  of  an 
esprit  de  corps  in  accordance  with  the  Har- 
vard tradition  be  aimed  at,  what  more  es- 
sential element  of  such  tradition  can  be 
cited  than  that  involved  in  the  equality  of 
all  students  in  their  relation  to  the  institu- 
tion? There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with 
race  prejudice.  One  is  to  retreat  before 
it,  with  apolog-etic  and  flattering  gestures. 
This  is  the  Jim  Crow  way.  The  other  is  to 
attack  it,  by  reason  and  example.  This  is 
the  way  of  education.  Harvard  has  the 
duty  of  educating  thousands  of  young-  men 
in  this  as  in  other  problems  of  citizenship. 
She  is  peculiarly  bound  by  the  responsibili- 
ties of  leadership  in  this  matter.  She  is 
strong  enough  to  say  to  candidates  for  ad- 
mission that  if  they  are  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept her  principle  of  equality  they  cannot 
become  her  sons. 


This  same  paper  comments  on  President 
Lowell's    Anti-Semitism : 

That  President  Lowell  is  himself  of  the 
Jim  Crow  school  of  thought  is  shown  by 
his  letter  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Benesch  in  regard 
to  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  Jews. 
President  Lowell  accepts  the  fact  of  race 
prejudice.  "There  is  most  unfortunately  a 
rapidly  growing  anti-Semitic  feeling  in  this 
country."  "The  question  for  those  of  us 
who  deplore  such  a  state  of  things  is  how 
it  can  be  combatted."  "If  every  college  in 
the  country  would  take  a  limited  propor- 
tion of  Jews  I  suspect  we  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  race  feeling  among 
the  students."  This  is  a  perfect  illustration 
of  the  attempt  to  exorcise  the  fiend  by  car- 
essing it.  The  purring  note  is  unmistaka- 
ble in  the  phrases  in  which  he  invites  the 
Jews  themselves  to  join  him  whole-heartedly 
in  making  this  sacrifice.  Mr.  Benesch  found 
an  easy  mark  in  President  Lowell's  argu- 
ment, pointing  out  the  logical  conclusion 
that  "a  complete  prohibition  against  Jew- 
ish students  in  the  colleges  would  solve  the 
problem   of  anti-Semitism." 

OUT  OF  THE  SOUTH 

/"^  EORGIA  boasts  at  least  one  citizen  who 
^-*  is  not  afraid  to  call  a  spade,  a  spade. 
After  speaking  of  the  achievements  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  M.  Ashby  Jones,  D.D., 
writes   in   the   Atlanta   Constitution  of  the 


dangers   involved  in  building  too  much   on 
this  foundation : 

We  ought  to  learn  the  lesson  that  no  race 
nor  nation  nor  individual  can  inherit  great- 
ness. Only  the  opportunity  to  become  great 
can  be  inherited.  All  that  is  truly  great  in 
life  must  be  achieved.  Our  Anglo-Saxon 
fathers  won  their  place  in  the  world,  and 
only  as  we  follow  in  the  pathway  of  their 
principles  and  express  in  our  life  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  their  ideals  have  we  a  right 
to  hope  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
race.  Here  in  the  South  we  boast  of  the 
predominance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blSod, 
and,  basing  our  claim  on  the  achievements 
of  the  past,  we  have  proclaimed  the  dogma 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  must  be  su- 
preme. 

This  is  a  fatal  fallacy.  Any  people  or 
any  individual  who  bases  the  claim  to  su- 
periority on  the  achievements  of  the  fathers 
is  denying  the  fundamental  principle  of 
democracy,  and  attempting  to  substitute  the 
heresy  of  inheritance  for  the  true  principle 
of  the  regnancy  of  righteous  achievement. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  only  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  past  by  maintaining 
today  the  spirit  and  ideals  by  which  our 
fathers  won  their  way  in  the  world  of  yes- 
terday. .  .  . 

When  I  boast  of  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy 
in  the  world,  my  pride  is  in  their  record  of 
fair  play,  their  fine  sense  of  chivalry,  their 
disciplined  obedience  to  their  own  law,  and 
their  long  history  of  protection  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong.  I  believe  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  a  right  to  be  supreme,  and 
will  be  supreme,  only  iso  long  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  supremely  fair  and  supremely 
just  to  all  men. 


Are  the  actions  of  whites  toward  Negroes 
measured  by  such  standards?  Dr.  Jones  re- 
plies sternly: 

I  am  trying  to  imagine  the  God  of  civili- 
zation looking  quietly  on  at  the  scene  en- 
acted in  Washington  county,  Georgia,  two 
weeks  ago.  A  crowd  of  Anglo-Saxons  have 
taken  a  16-year-old  Negro  boy  from  the 
hands  of  legal  officers  and  are  slowly  burn- 
ing him  to  death.  They  have  denied  him 
his  right  under  magna  charta  to  a  trial  by 
jury — they  have  nullified  their  own  demo- 
cratic constitution,  and  proven  themselves 
incapable  of  disciplined  obedience  to  their 
own  government.  They  have  lost  all  sense 
of  fairness  and  every  vestige  of  likeness  to 
a  civilized  'people,  as  with  barbaric  cruelty 
they  revert  to  the  methods  of  savages.  This 
mob,  on  the  tortured  testimony  of  the  boy 
whom  they  believe  to  be  bad  enough  to  be 
burned,  take  two  other  Negroes  and  burn 
them  to  death.  Will  the  God  of  civilization 
adjudge  these  representatives  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  as  superior  to  the  Negro  race, 
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and  ordain  that  the  spirit  which  they  ex- 
pressed that  day  shall  remain  supreme  in 
our  civilization? 

*  *       * 

This  boy's  crime  though  horrible  was  not 
characteristic  of  any  one  race. 

He  was  the  representative  of  a  criminal 
class  of  humanity  which  is  just  as  numerous 
among  the  white  races  of  America  today  as 
among  the  Negroes.  .  .  .  Nearly  a  year 
ago  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  a  young  white 
man  dreamed  in  sensual  eagerness  of  a  life 
of  lust  and  idle  indulgence.  To  make  his 
dream  come  true  he  entered  a  jewelry  store, 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  burglary 
murdered  one  man  and  shot  another  almost 
to  death.  That  young  white  man  still  pa- 
rades through  the  courts  of  Georgia,  the 
sensational  hero  of  abnormal  imagination 
and  morbid  sentimentality.  He  is  defended 
by  all  the  arts  of  the  legal  profession  and 
protected  by  every  technical  ingenuity.  He 
is  a  representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Is  he  superior  to  the  Negro  criminal  whose 
charred  ashes  were  sprinkled  upon  the 
altar  of  Anglo-Saxon  justice  in  Washing- 
ton county? 

*  *       * 

There  is  some  strange  contradiction  in 
these  facts : 

When  Governor  Dorsey's  long  list  of  in- 
justices done  the  Negro  race  was  published 
in  pamphlet  form  by  a  group  of  patriotic 
citizens,  it  elicited  a  violent  storm  of  pro- 
test. Indignation  meetings  were  held  and 
demands  for  the  impeachment  of  the  gov- 
ernor were  made  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  slandering  the  good  name  of  the  state. 
Here  in  one  community  three  Negroes  were 
burned  and  one  hanged  by  a  mob  within  a 
few  hours.  That  same  week  another  Negro, 
under  sentence  of  death  by  the  court,  was 
taken  from  the  officers  and  only  escaped 
through  an  automobile  accident.  I  have 
heard  of  no  indignation  meetings  held  in 
condemnation  of  these  barbaric  acts.  And 
yet  the  great  metropolitan  newspapers  of 
the  nation  have  broadcast  this  renewed  as- 
sertion of  our  Anglo-Saxon  superiority  to 
the  world.  Are  we  to  condone  by  our  si- 
lence these  brutal  burnings  of  human  be- 
ings by  a  mob?  We  are  fronted  with  a  new 
and  astounding  moral  dictum  that  the  mob 
Who  fouls  the  record  of  our  race  must  be 
uncondemned,  and  that  those  who  publicly 
proclaim  their  righteous  abhorrence  of  such 
deeds    are   hurting    the    fair    name    of   our 

state. 

*  *       * 

Southerners  protest  a  federal  anti-lynch- 
ing  bill  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutional- 
ity? What  are  state-rights  compared  with 
human  life? 

When  the  Dyer  anti-lynching  bill  was  be. 
fore  Congress,  our  southern  representatives, 
backed  by  our  press,  protested  against  its 


passage  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  the  state.  What 
did  they  mean  by  the  state's  rights?  Its 
right  to  protect  the  mob  or  the  accused 
citizen?  I  blush  to  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  from  our  record  in  Georgia  thus  far 
the  answer  to  the  question  is  difficult. 

I  too  believe,  as  I  have  said  in  this  column 
before,  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  see  to  it  that  its  humblest 
citizen  is  protected  in  his  right  to  a  legal 
trial  by  jury,  and  I  would  deplore  the  day 
when  it  became  necessary  for  the  national 
government  to  perform  this  duty.  But  only 
one  blind  to  the  present  situation  can  deny 
that  unless  the  righteous  citizens  of  the 
South  rise  up  and  demand  that  the  state 
perform  this  primary  function  of  a  free- 
dom-loving commonwealth,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  national  government  to  as- 
sume the  task.  The  Dyer  bill  seems  dead 
for  the  time  being.  Is  not  this  the  supreme 
opportunity  for  Georgia  to  enact  its  own 
anti-lynching  legislation,  and  back  it  with 
the  full  force  of  a  justice-loving  people? 


A 

Bribe 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

AS  a  concrete  example  of  mis- 
chief-breeders, I  will  cite 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 
That  the  danger  from  such  films  is  real 
is  fproved  by  the  fact  that  the  colored 
people  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  recently  have 
been  offered  30  per  cent  of  the  profits  of  a 
new  showing  of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  if 
they  would  withdraw  objections  which  have 
succeeded  in  banishing  it  from  the  city. 

In  the  name  of  that  pure  democracy 
which  we  all  hope  to  live  to  see,  in  the  name 
of  God,  the  Father  of  brown  men  as  of 
white  men,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ,  whose 
standard  of  brotherhood  we  claim  to  follow, 
we  beg  you  to  give  this  subject  your  serious 
attention  and  vigorous  action. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Anne  Biddle  Stirling, 
Chairman  Inter-Racial  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  letter  to  Will  Hays. 


As  Others 
See  Us 


MISS  MAUDE  ROYDEN, 
pulpit  assistant  of  the 
City  Temple  has  given 
London  her  impressions  of  the  United  States 
gained  during  her  recent  visit. 

There  was  not  in  all  the  world  a  more 
heartrending  problem  than  that  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  11,000,000  Negroes  in  the  States. 
Miss  Royden  deprecated  the  hasty  judgment 
of  America's  attitude  on  this  matter.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  her  that  in  every  town 
they  passed  there  was  an  annex  of  squalid 
shanties  ("Nigger  Town") .  She  found  that 
it  was  impossible  to  stay  in  the  same  hotel 
with  colored  delegates,  and  that  if  they  had 
shared  a  meal  with  a  colored  delegate  they 
might  have  been  broken  up  by  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 
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It  was  considered  an  incredibly  daring- 
thing  that  a  white  woman  should  speak  on 
the  same  platform  as  a  Bishop  of  Negro 
blood  but  of  fair  complexion  who  had  been 
invited  to  address  them.  They  dared  not 
offer  him  even  a  cup  of  coffee.  These  things 
made  her  realize  that  the  problem  was  not 
being  handled  in  the  right  way.  She  found 
Americans  who  believed  that  intermarriage 
would  be  the  right  solution,  but  she  did  not 
find  one  who  would  let  her  use  his  or  her 
name  in  public. — Manchester  Guardian, 
London. 


Apprecia- 
tion 


TEN  million  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States 
are  Negroes.  Some  of 
them  are  purer-blooded  and  some  of  them 
are  of  mixed  blood.  Some  of  them  are 
black  and  some  brown.  But  they  are  all 
Negroes. 

The  ancestors  of  these  people  were 
brought  from  Africa  as  slaves  and  were 
kept  in  bondage  until  a  bloody  war  and 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation set  them  free.  That  was  only  sixty 
years  ago.  And  in  that  brief  space  of  time 
the  American  Negro  has  made  the  most 
amazing  progress  that  any  race  has  ever 
made  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

You  must  count  the  progress  of  a  race 
only  from  the  time  that  it  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  think  and  act  for  itself.  And 
the  American  Negro  has  had  that  oppor- 
tunity for  only  sixty  years.  .  .  . 

But,  all  that  is  far  less  wonderful  than 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  Negro  culture  here 
in  America  that,  we  think,  almost  surpasses 
our  own.  White  men  do  not  know  it,  yet 
it  exists  and  has  a  beauty  and  a  nobility 
that  would  have  delighted  Pythagoras,  him- 
self. In  that  world  of  Negro  culture  we 
have  found  poets,  artists,  music  makers  and 
the  dreamers  of  high  dreams.  Rene  Maran 
is  there,  Burghardt  DuBois,  Tanner,  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar  and  many  another. — Los 
Angeles  (Cal.)   Times. 


Logic 
In 

Virginia 


LAST  week  Robert  T.  Kerlin, 
disfrocked  professor  of  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute, 
delivered  an  infamous  lec- 
ture in  Richmond  before  a  Negro  audience 
in  which  he  boldly  advocated  Negro  equal- 
ity. 

Last  night  a  drunken  Negro  created  a 
disturbance  on  a  street  car  passing  through 
the  Negro  district  of  Richmond,  and  when 
the  car  conductor  remonstrated  with  him, 
other  Negroes  came  to  the  aid  of  the  drunk- 
en man,  set  upon  the  white  conductor  and 
stabbed  him  to  death. 

The  races  in  Richmond  have  always  lived 
together  in  peace  and  friendliness  and  we 
can  not  but  believe  that  Kerlin's  speech  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  Sunday  night  out- 
rag*. — Newport  News    (Va.)   Herald. 


Hampton  Institute 

Hampton,  Virginia 

Founded  in  1868  by  General  Armstrong 
to  train  selected  colored  youth  who  should 
go  out  to  teach  and  lead  their  people.  In 
1878    Indians    were    first    admitted. 

Hampton  stands  for  "a  sound  body,  a 
trained  capacity,  and  an  unselfish  outlook 
on    life." 

Hampton  is  an  industrial  village:  1,100 
acres;  140  buildings;  850  boarding  students, 
500  day  pupils  in  practice-school;  600  sum- 
mer-school students;  200  teachers  and 
workers. 

Hampton  has  over  2,000  graduates  and 
8,000  former  students;  also  numerous  out- 
growths, including  Tuskegee,  founded  by 
Booker    T.     Washington. 

Hampton  offers  courses  in  four  schools 
of  normal  and  collegiate  grade — -Agricul- 
tural, Business,  Home-Economics,  Normal — 
and  in  two  schools  of  secondary  grade — 
Academy  and  Trade   (11   four-year  courses). 

Hampton  needs  annual  scholarships  at 
$100  each  and  endowed  scholarships  at  $2,500 
each;  also  $135,000  annually  above  -egular 
income. 

JAMES    E.    GREGG,    Principal 
FRANK    K.    ROGERS,    Treasurer 


Morgan    College    and     Branches 

John    O.     Spencer,     Ph.D.,    President 
Lee   M.   McCoy,  Lltt.    D.,   Dean. 

Morgan  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Location: — In  great  college  town  between  North  and 
South. 

Policy : — Co-educational. 

Courses: — Four  years,  appropriate  degrees.  Prepara- 
tion for  professional  study.  Advanced  education. 
Graduates  certified  for  elementary  and  high  school 
teaching.      College   extension   credit   courses   in   city. 

Faculty: — College  and  university  trained  men  and 
women. 

Site: — Eighty-five  acres  of  most  beautiful  scenery, 
stream,  hill  and  forest.  Athletic  fields;  fraternity 
house. 

Terms : — Very    reasonable. 

Information: — Address  the  Registrar,  Morgan  College, 
Baltimore,    Md. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL    JUNE    26TH    TO    AUGUST    4TH 

Morgan  Academy,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Location: — In  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore  on  a  beauti- 
ful   campus:      Healthful    surroundings. 

Dormitories: — Equipped  and  supervised.  Can  care  for 
100  boarders  and  100  day  students.  Athletics  and 
physical   education. 

Courses: — Preparatory,    music. 

Terms: — Very    moderate. 

Principal:— John    W.    Haywood.    S.    T.    D. 

Princess  Anne  Academy.  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Eastern     Branch    of    the     University    of     Maryland 
Location: — Somerset     County,     famous     Eastern     Shore 

of  Maryland: 
Courses: — Preparatory,   normal,  agricultural,   Industrial, 

domestic,   music. 
Terms: — Free    tuition;   other    expenses    moderate. 
Principal: — Thomas    H.    Kiah,    Ped.    D. 
Information  : — Address    the  Principal. 

ALL   SCHOOLS    OPEN    SEPTEMBER    25th.    1922 
Dormitories    Open    Sept.    23rd,     1922 


For  the  most  valuable  books 
dealing  with  the  Negro  Problem 
see  the  inside  back  cover. 
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"Tuskegee  stands  for  Order,  System,  Cleanliness,  Industry,  Courtesy  and  Use- 
fulness. There  are  no  sink-holes  around  the  place,  no  'back-yards'.  Everything  is 
beautiful,  wholesome  and  sanitary.  All  trades  are  represented.  The  day  is  crammed 
so  full  of  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset  that  there  is  no  time  for  complaining,  misery 
or  fault-finding — three  things  that  are  usually  born  of  idleness." 

Elbert  Hubbard,  in  "A  Little  Journey  to  Tuskegee." 


The 

TUSKEGEE  NORMAL  and 
INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE 

Founded  by  DR.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

Offers    Splendid    Opportunities    to    Negro    Youth    to    Secure    an 

Excellent  Normal  School  Course  and  a  Course  in  Mechanical 

Industries,  Women's   Industries   or   Agriculture 

THE  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  BOYS  is  composed  of 
forty  trades,  including  Auto-Mechanics,  Applied  Electricity,  Photography,  Print- 
ing, Machine-Shop  Practice  and  Tailoring.  The  plant  consists  of  five  large 
buildings  equipped  with  modern  tools  and  machinery.  The  latest  methods  of  in- 
struction are  employed  and  practical  work  is  an  important  part  of  each  course. 

THE  WOMEN'S  INDUSTRIES  consist  of  such  courses  as  Domestic  Science  and 
Domestic  Art.  This  Department  offers  splendid  training  for  young  women 
desiring  to  be  Domestic  Science  and  Art  Teachers  as  well  as  those  who  are 
planning  to  enter  commercial  fields  in  other  industries  offered. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  covering  2,000  acres  of  land,  offers  a 
splendid  four-year  course  in  Secondary  Agriculture  and  a  four-year  course  in 
advanced  Agriculture;  training  young  men  to  be  Farm  Demonstrators,  Teachers 
of  Agriculture  and  Scientific  Farmers. 

GRADUATE  AND  SPECIAL  COURSES  are  offered  in  Mechanical  Industries 
and  Agriculture. 

Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Courses,  Nurse  Training,  Business  Courses  and 
Teacher-Training  Courses  are  offered  to  Advanced  Students.  Location  unsur- 
passed for  healthfulness.     Write  for  catalog  of  information. 

ROBERT    R.    MOTON,   Principal, 
TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  ALABAMA. 
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Another  Lighthouse  to  Help 

Chart  Negro  Business  into 

The  Right  Channel. 

The  Southern  Aid  Society's 
New  Modern  3  story  and 
basement  building  located 
at  106  and  106A  South  Ave., 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Petersburg's  first  colored 
bank  and  its  leading  pro- 
fessional and  business  in- 
terests now  have  modern 
quarters  within  which  to 
display  their  talents  and 
wares.  The  Society's  Dis- 
trict Office  is  located  on  3rd 
floor. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  superior  policy  of  protection  to 
its  policyholders — the  Society  renders  a  threefold  service  to 
the  race: 

It  gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  young  women  and 
men — It  provides  ready  cash  to  its  policyholders  in  times  of 
sickness,  accident  and  death — It  provides,  in  the  largest  cities 
in  its  field  of  operation,  modern  office  facilities  to  the  colored 
professional  and  business  interests.  It  is  indeed  a  Servant  of 
the  People. 

SOUTHERN  AID  SOCIETY  OF  VIRGINIA,  INC. 

Home  Office:  527  N.  Second  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

District  Offices  and  Agencies  in  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia 


J.    T.    CASTER,   Free,   and   Gen'l   Counsel 

VT.   A.    JORDAN,   Asrt.   Secty. 


L.   JORDAN,   Seoty. 
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THE  DYER  BILL 

S "1 FTER  resting  in  the  files  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee since  it  was  passed  by  the 
I   House  of  Representatives  on 

January  26,  the  Dyer  Bill  was  report- 
ed favorably  on  July  28  to  the  Senate. 
This  makes  the  third  great  victory 
achieved  in  the  fight  for  the  bill  and 
removes  the  last  constitutional  objec- 
tion to  the  measure.  So  long  as  the 
bill  was  held  up  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, just  so  long  could  individual 
senators  explain  or  excuse  their  lack 
of  activity  in  pushing  the  bill,  on  the 
score  of  doubt  as  to  its  constitution- 
ality. That  excuse  is  now  removed. 
The  Judiciary  Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  and 
many  of  the  most  eminent  and  able 
constitutional  lawyers  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  have  declared  the  bill 
constitutional. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  jurists 
of  the  country,  'including  nineteen  jus- 
tices of  supreme  and  superior  courts 
of  the  various  states,  two  former 
United  States  attorneys-general,  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  and  many  others,  have  signed 
a  memorial  to  the  Senate  urging  im- 
mediate passage  of  the  bill.  There 
can  be  no  honest  reason  for  further 
delay,  for  it  is  true  beyond  question 
that  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Dyer 
Bill  is  far  greater  than  that  to  the 
contrary. 

Every  voter,  and  especially  colored 
voters,  must  keep  these  facts  clearly 


in  mind!  And,  more  important,  we 
must  keep  them  clearly  in  the  minds 
of  our  senators ! 

AGAIN,  LINCOLN 

E  love  to  think  of  the  Great 
as  flawless.     We  yearn  in 
our     imperfection    toward 
Perfection  —  sinful,  we  en- 
visage Righteousness. 

As  a  result  of  this,  no  sooner  does 
a  great  man  die  than  we  begin  to 
whitewash  him.  We  seek  to  forget 
all  that  was  small  and  mean  and  un- 
pleasant and  remember  the  fine  and 
brave  and  good.  We  slur  over  and 
explain  away  his  inconsistencies  and 
at  last  there  begins  to  appear,  not  the 
real  man,  but  the  tradition  of  the  man 
— remote,  immense,  perfect,  cold  and 
dead! 

This  sort  of  falsehood  appeals  to 
some  folk.  They  want  to  dream  their 
heroes  true;  they  want  their  heroes 
all  heroic  with  no  feet  of  clay;  and 
they  are  astonished,  angered,  hurt  if 
some  one  speaks  the  grim,  forgotten 
truth.  They  can  see  but  one  motive 
for  such  digging  up  of  filth,  for  such 
evil  speaking  of  the  dead — and  that  is 
prurient  love  of  evil. 

Thus  many  of  my  readers  were  hurt 
by  what  I  said  of  Lincoln  in  the  July 
Crisis. 

I  am  sorry  to  hurt  them,  for  some 
of  them  were  tried  friends  of  me  and 
my  cause — particularly  one  like  the 
veteran,  wounded  at  Chickamauga 
and  a  staunch  defender  of  our  rights, 
who  thinks  my  words  "unkind  and 
uncalled  for." 
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First  and  foremost,  there  comes  a 
question  of  fact.  Was  what  I  said 
true  or  false?  This  I  shall  not  argue. 
Any  good  library  will  supply  the 
books,  and  let  each  interested  reader 
judge.  Only  they  should  remember 
that,  as  one  of  my  naive  critics  writes, 
"I  know  that  there  are  among  his 
early  biographers  those  who  say  some- 
thing to  the  same  effect" ;  but  against 
these  he  marshalls  the  later  words  of 
those  who  want  to  forget.  I  leave 
the  matter  there.  If  my  facts  were 
false,  my  words  were  wrong — but 
were  my  facts  false? 

Beyond  this,  there  is  another  and 
deeper  question  on  which  most  of  my 
critics  dwell.  They  say,  What  is  the 
use  of  recalling  evil?  What  good  will 
it  do?  or  as  one  phrases,  "Is  this  prop- 
er food  for  your  people"?  I  think 
it  is. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  figure  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Certainly  of  the  five  masters, 
—  Napoleon,  Bismarck,  Victoria, 
Browning  and  Lincoln,  Lincoln  is  to 
me  the  most  human  and  lovable.  And 
I  love  him  not  because  he  was  perfect 
but  because  he  was  not  and  yet  tri- 
umphed. The  world  is  full  of  illegiti- 
mate children.  The  world  is  full  of 
folk  whose  taste  was  educated  in  the 
gutter.  The  world  is  full  of  people 
born  hating  and  despising  their  fel- 
lows. To  these  I  love  to  say :  See  this 
man.  He  was  one  of  you  and  yet  he 
became  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Some  may  prefer  to  believe  (as  one 
correspondent  intimates)  that  he  was 
of  Mayflower  ancestry  through,  the 
"Lincolns  of  Hingham!"  Others  may 
refuse  to  believe  his  taste  in  jokes  and 
political  maneuvers  and  list  him  as  an 
original  abolitionist  and  defender  of 
Negroes.  But  personally  I  revere  him 
the  more  because  up  out  of  his  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies  he 
fought  his  way  to  the  pinnacles  of 
earth  and  his  fight  was  within  as  well 


as  without.  I  care  more  for  Lincoln's 
great  toe  than  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  perfect  George  Washington,  of 
spotless  ancestry,  who  "never  told  a 
lie"  and  never  did  anything  else  in- 
teresting. 

No!  I  do  not  love  evil  as  evil;  I 
do  not  retail  foul  gossip  about  either 
the  living  or  the  dead ;  but  I  glory  in 
that  crucified  humanity  that  can  push 
itself  up  out  of  the  mud  of  a  miser- 
able, dirty  ancestry;  who  despite  the 
clinging  smirch  of  low  tastes  and 
shifty  political  methods,  rose  to  be  a 
great  and  good  man  and  the  noblest 
friend  of  the  slave. 

Do  my  colored  friends  really  believe 
the  picture  would  be  fairer  and  finer 
if  we  forgot  Lincoln's  unfortunate 
speech  at  Charleston,  Illinois,  in  1858? 
I  commend  that  speech  to  the  editors 
who  have  been  having  hysterics. 
Abraham  Lincoln  said : 

I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever 
have  been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about  in 
any  way  the  social  and  political  equality  of 
the  white  and  black  races — that  I  am  not, 
nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  making  vot- 
ers or  jurors  of  Negroes,  nor  of  qualifying 
them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry  with 
white  people;  and  I  will  say  in  addition  to 
this,  that  ■'-here  is  a  physical  difference  be- 
tween the  white  and  black  races  which  I 
believe  will  forever  forbid  the  two  races 
living  together  on  terms  of  social  and  politi- 
cal equality.  And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot 
so  live,  while  they  do  remain  together  there 
must  be  the  position  of  superior  and  inferior, 
and  I,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  am  in 
favor  of  having  the  superior  position  as- 
signed to  the  white  race. 

This  was  Lincoln's  word  in  1858. 
Five  years  later  he  declared  that  black 
slaves  "are  and  henceforward  shall  be 
free."  And  in  1864  he  was  writing 
to  Hahn  of  Louisiana  in  favor  of  Ne- 
gro suffrage. 

The  difficulty  is  that  ignorant  folk 
and  inexperienced  try  continually  to 
paint  humanity  as  all  good  or  all  evil. 
Was  Lincoln  great  and  good?  He 
was !  Well,  then,  all  evil  alleged 
against  him  are  malicious  lies,  even  if 
they  are  true. 
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"Why  should  you  wish  to  hold  up 
to  public  gaze  those  defects  of  charac- 
ter you  claim  he  possessed,  knowing 
that  he  wrought  so  well?" 

That  is  the  very  reason  for  telling 
the  Truth.  That  is  the  reason  for 
painting  Cromwell's  mole  as  it  was 
and  not  as  some  artists  conceive  it 
ought  to  have  been. 

The  scars  and  foibles  and  contradic- 
tions of  the  Great  do  not  diminish  but 
enhance  the  worth  and  meaning  of 
their  upward  struggle:  it  was  the 
bloody  sweat  that  proved  the  human 
Christ  divine ;  it  was  his  true  history 
and  antecedents  that  proved  Abraham 
Lincoln  a  Prince  of  Men. 

WE  SHUFFLE  ALONG 

OR  a  solid  year  colored  artists 
have  maintained  on  Broad- 
way, New  York,  one  of  the 
cleanest,  tunefulest  and  clev- 
erest variety  shows  ever  given.  The 
colored  comedians,  Miller  and  Lyles, 
and  the  composers,  Sissle  and  Blake, 
staged  the  play  under  great  difficul- 
ties. They  searched  long  for  a  man- 
ager and  longer  for  a  theatre  and  fin- 
ally found  an  old  disused  music  hall 
around  a  corner  and  out  of  the  way, 
ill-furnished  and  inconvenient;  and 
then  they  literally  made  New  York 
and  the  world  come  to  see  and  hear 
in  droves  for  twelve  long  months. 
This  is  heartening — but  see  the  sequel. 

We  accuse  white  America  of  preju- 
dice, and  God  knows  it  has  aplenty. 
But  worse  than  the  prejudice  is  the 
ignorance.  White  folk  hate  and  dis- 
criminate because  they  do  not  realize 
or  know.  When  they  do  know  they 
become  usually  honest,  sympathetic 
human  souls.  Thousands  of  them  were 
prejudiced  against  "nigger  shows," 
but  when  they  had  a  chance  to  see 
"Shuffle  Along,"  they  applauded  gen- 
erously. 

The  real  devils  in  America  are  those 
who  deny  the  mass  of  white  folk  any 
opportunity   of  forming  real  honest 


judgment  concerning  Negroes.  They 
stretch  a  veil  of  untruth  and  ignor- 
ance and  let  hate  hatch  within  it. 
This  is  true  in  news  gathering,  in  fic- 
tion and  in  social  intercourse.  And  it 
is  true  on  the  stage. 

Except  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
only  allowed  to  hear  and  see  such 
plays  as  two  sets  of  theatrical  Czars 
permit  to  be  staged  in  their  houses. 
These  monopolists  have  determined 
that  "Shuffle  Along"  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  play  in  their  theatres  in 
the  United  States.  One  was  very 
frank :  "No,  you  can't  play  in  any  of 
our  theatres.  We'll  take  Miller  and 
Lyles  and  let  them  write  their  own 
comedy,  but  they  must  play  in  a  white 
company.  We  are  not  going  to  have 
any  colored  women  on  the  stage."  The 
other  company  was  not  so  plain  but 
equally  firm:  "No,  the  manager  has 
decided  not  to  book  you.  I  do  not 
know  the  reason" !  And  this  for  one 
of  the  greatest  theatrical  successes  of 
the  season. 

In  New  York  City  there  are  inde- 
pendent theatres  and  managers,  and 
new  and  decent  plays  get  a  chance. 
Boston  is  striving  for  freedom,  and 
"Shuffle  Along"  has  gone  to  an  inde- 
pendent house  there  under  a  very  dis- 
advantageous contract.  Two  attempts 
to  secure  independent  theatres  in  Chi- 
cago have  failed  because  of  threats 
against  the  managers  by  the  trust. 

The  only  chance  then  for  "Shuffle 
Along"  would  seem  to  be  in  England ! 
Thus  Monopoly  aids  Ignorance  to 
manufacture  Prejudice.  And  thus 
this  stupid  land  shuffles  along. 

HAITI  AND   SANTO  DOMINGO 

HE  United  States  Government 
has  offered  the  beginnings  of 
freedom    to    Santo    Domingo 
and  still  holds  Haiti  in  slav- 
ery.   The  reasons  are  threefold. 

1.  Santo  Domingo,  although  most 
of  her  citizens  are  of  Negro  descent. 
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ranks  as  a  "white"  country  because 
most  Dominicans  are  ashamed  of  Af- 
rica and  are  encouraging  white  mi- 
gration. Men  like  Senator  McCor- 
mick  of  Illinois  can  be  induced  to 
treat  such  folk  "white". 

2.  Santo  Domingo,  speaking  Span- 
ish, can  call  on  the  sympathy  of  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  South  America, 
where  our  banking  interests  are  seek- 
ing broader  fields.  Our  hearts  there- 
fore soften  strangely  to  this  Pan- 
American  appeal. 

3.  Santo  Domingo  is  already  tied 
hand  and  foot  by  complicated  bonded 
indebtedness  to  American  banks.  If 
one  can  own  the  debts  of  a  country 
with  marines  to  collect  them,  one  need 
not  care  who  rules  the  country. 

But  Haiti  is  proud  of  her  Negro 
blood  and  her  hard  won  freedom  and 
is  fighting  desperately  to  escape  the 
tentacles  of  the  National  City  Bank. 
Therefore  she  must  be  made  an  ex- 
ample of  and  bludgeoned  into  help- 
lessness by  Warren  G.  Harding  who. 
in  1920,  denounced  "a  military  domi- 
nation which  requires  the  presence  of 
no  less  than  3,000  of  our  armed  men 
on  that  foreign  soil". 

Meantime  Messrs.  Harding,  Hughes, 
McCormick,  et  al,  seeking  a  sop  for 
voting  Negroes,  are  proposing  to 
place  a  Negro  attache  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  at  Haiti. 

With  or  without  power,  Gracious 
Gentlemen,  and  what  kind  of  power? 

Do  you  really  think  you  can  fool 
Negro  voters  with  a  helpless  Ameri- 
can Negro  figurehead  at  Port-au- 
Prince?  Of  course  Senator  McCor- 
mick, with  his  cynical  contempt  for 
black  folk,  probably  figures  that  he 
can. 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

O  doubt  you  are  informed  that 
The   American   Legion   Con- 
vention will  be  held  in  New 
Orleans,  in  October,  1922. 
I  wish  to  ask  that  you  kindly  give 
the    enclosed     card    wide     publicity 
through  your  issues  for  a  reasonable 


length  of  time.  I  am  desirous  of  get- 
ting in  touch  with  every  colored  dele- 
gate to  the  American  Legion  Conven- 
tion in  October  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  am  asking  the  assistance  of  all. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  there  is 
no  post  of  colored  veterans  in  New 
Orleans  and  the  colored  veterans  are 
not  permitted  in  white  posts,  so  we 
desire  to  use  all  energy  possible  to 
obtain  a  charter  at  this  convention. 

We  also  desire  to  extend  to  our 
comrades  a  hearty  welcome  despite 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  organization, 
and  see  to  it  that  they  enjoy  the  good 
old  southern  hospitality. 

THE  CARD 

All  colored  delegates  to  the  AMER- 
ICAN LEGION  CONVENTION  at 
New  Orleans,  in  October,  are  kindly 
asked  to  communicate  with  Lt.  A.  A. 
B.  Chatters,  O.  R.,  4836  Coliseum  St., 
New  Orleans,  La.    Thanks. 

FLIPPER 

jN  1882  the  Army  got  rid  of  a 
colored  lieutenant,  H.  O.  Flip- 
per, by  accusing  him  of  irregu- 
larities in  his  accounts.  From 
that  time  until  this  those  who  have 
known  the  facts  have  been  convinced 
that  Mr.  Flipper  was  the  victim  of 
injustice  and  prejudice.  For  over 
thirty  years,  Mr.  Flipper  has  asked 
for  justice  and  at  the  same  time  pur- 
sued his  work  as  a  useful  American 
citizen  until  he  now  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  under  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  An  exhaustive  brief  has 
been  prepared  and  the  matter  laid  be- 
fore Congress  in  the  shape  of  a  peti- 
tion for  redress  of  grievances  and  the 
restoration  of  Mr.  Flipper  to  a  proper 
rank  in  the  army.  We  trust  that  be- 
lated justice  may  be  done  in  this  well- 
known  case. 


CHILDREN'S  NUMBER 

rriHE  October  Crisis,  published  Septem- 
ber 20,  will  be  our  annual  Children's 
number.  Photographs  are  desired  and  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  August  25.  No 
photographs  can  be  returned. 


JULIUS  ROSENWALD 
AND  THE  NEGRO 


JULIUS  Rosenwald  for  12  years  has  been 
helping  city  Negroes,  secure  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  and  country  Negroes,  schoolhouses. 
Stimulated  by  his  sympathy  and  offers  of 
money  white  and  colored  people  working 
side  by  side  have  provided  fourteen  "Y" 
buildings.  These  cost  $2,170,000  and  serve 
a  Negro  urban  population  of  1,000,000.  Col- 
ored and  white  people  in  co  operation  have 
provided  also  1400  schoolhouses  requiring 
3,500  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  of  four- 
teen Southern  States.  These  schools  cost 
about  $5,000,000. 

While  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Rosenwald's  con- 
tribution to  the  "Y"  and  school  work  was 
his  inspiration  and  encouragement  of 
others,  in  the  measurable  form  of  cash  he 
gave  $1,350,000  or  about  19%  of  the  total 
of  more  than  $7,000,000  thus  far  expended. 

This  great  movement  in  behalf  of  a  race 
has  only  begun.  The  "Y"  and  the  school- 
house  campaigns  are  still  going  on,  the 
latter  in  increasing  volume. 

THE  Y.    M.   C.    A.    MOVEMENT 

TLIR.  ROSENWALD'S  offer  in  1910  to 
-*■"•*•  help  get  "Y"  buildings  for  Negroes 
was  stimulated  by  an  appealing'  reed  and 
by  a  belief  that  the  money-raising  cam- 
paigns, with  white  and  colored  men  working 
in  the  same  cause,  would  tend  to  promote 
friendly  understanding  and  lessen  race 
prejudice  and  hatred.  Mr.  Rosenwald  de- 
sired to  help  bring  about,  as  he  said  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Chicago  building  in  1913, 
"a  universal  acceptance  that  it  is  the  in- 
dividual and  not  the  race  that  counts."  He 
believed  every  community  with  a  large  col- 
ored population  should  have  a  center  for 
wholesome  recreation  including  dormitory 
and  restaurant  facilities.  Colored  people 
alone  were  not  able  to  provide  such  institu- 
tions. He  felt  it  was  the  duty  of  white  peo- 
ple, "irrespective  of  their  religious  beliefs," 
to  assist.  He  offered  $25,000  to  any  city 
in  the  United   States   that  would  raise  by 


JULIUS   ROSENWALD 

popular  subscription  at  least  $75,000  addi- 
tional. 

The  offer  was  made  through  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  so  that  a  permanent  organization 
would  direct  and  oversee  the  campaigns  and 
construction  and  by  advice  gained  from  ex- 
perience guide  the  activities  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  buildings. 

The  money-raising  campaigns  were  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  Wilber 
Messer  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Parker,  General  Sec- 
retary and  Business  Manager,  respectively, 
of  the  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  They  gave 
much  of  their  time.  Their  only  recompense 
was  satisfaction  from  a  good  service.  Dr. 
J.  E.  Moorland,  Senior  Secretary  Colored 
Department  International  Committee  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  was  their  active  executive  officer  in 
the  field.  White  and  black  people  worked 
in  earnest  eagerness  giving  and  raising  the 
necessary  funds..  By  1920  thirteen  build- 
ings had  been  provided,  all  but  one  (in 
Pittsburg)  completed.  For  good  measure,  a 
fourteenth  building  outside  the  limits  of 
Mr.  Rosenwald's  offer,  but  for  which  he 
contributed  $25,000,  had  been  completed  in 
New  York  City  for  colored  women  and 
girls.     The  cities  securing  buildings  are: 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Brooklyn 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Washington 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 
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B.  W.   Overton 
Dr.  H.  E.  Young 
Thomas  E.  Taylor 
Henry  W.  Porter 


Y.   M.   C.   A.   SECRETARIES   AND    CHAIRMEN 


George  R.  Arthur 
Dr.  W.  A.  Method 

S.    S.    Booker 
F.    E.    De    Frantz 


Frank   L.   Williams 
William    Stevenson 

W.    J.    Trent 
T.    Spotuas    Burwell 


Dr.    W.    T.    Nelson 

David   L.   Jones 

F.    A.    Harris 

A.    W.    Hardy 
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Chicago 


St.    Louis 
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NEGRO     Y.  M.  C.  A.'S    FOR     COLORED     MEN     AND     BOYS 
City                                     Local   Name  Chairman  Ex.   Secretary  Total   Cost 

Atlanta  Colored   Men's    Br.  Wm.   Driskell  W.  J.  Trent  $132  223 

Baltimore  Druid  Hill   Ave.  H.    E.    Young  Simeon    S.    Booker '..'".'. 117*400 

Brooklyn  Carlton    Ave.  E.   H.   Wilson  Rufus    E.    Meroney .  221*600 

Chicago    _  Wabash  Ave.  Wm.    Francis  Geo.    R.    Arthur  19s'979 

Cincinnati  Ninth    Street  W.    T.    Nelson  B.     W.    Overton...                    112*319 

Columbus  Spring  Street  W.    A.    Method  Nimrod  B.  Allen 153*800 

Indianapolis  Colored    Men's    Br.  F.    B.   Ransom  F.    E     DeFrantz  105*000 

Kansas   City  Paseo    Dept.  J.    E.    Perry,   M.D.  G.    A.     Gregg 104*014 

p£m  7?Tu -  W-   135th  St-  ' f  ■   C"  Parker  Thos.   E.   Taylor '. .  373  541 

Philadelphia  South    West    Bldg.  Dr.   T.    S.   Burwell  Henry  W.   Porter Ill  8S4 

t-ittsburgh  Center    Avenue  H.    Anderson  S.     R.    Morsell 225  000 

bt.    Louis  Pine    Street  F.    L.    Williams  David    D.    Jones 200,000 

Washington  Twelfth    Street  Benj.    Washington  Wm.     Stevenson 114,601 

$2,170,361 

Of    the    total    expenditure    of    $2,170,000  thirteen  buildings  for  men  and  boys  that  are 

(an    average    of    about    $167,000    for    each  now  in  operation  (Pittsburgh  not  yet  in  its 

building)    Mr.   Rosenwald   paid  $325,000  or  ?iew  building)    are  named  above. 
15%.      Other  white  friends   gave  51%,   col- 

nvori    lAo/    ™j    „„„„„„+.              •       t                j  With    the    ten-year    campaign    completed 

orea    14yc    and    property   previously   owned  ''              * 

and  used  in  the  new  work  amounted  to  20%.  other  cities  desired  buildings.    The  war  time 

These  figures  exclude  the  New  York  build-  migration  of  Southern  Negroes  to  Northern 

ing  for  women  and  girls  because  the  several  industrial  centers  caused  change  1  conditions 

divisions  of  the  cost  are  not  available.  which  led  Mr.  Rosenwald  in  1920  to  make  a 

In  the  design  of  the  "Y"  buildings  all  the  second  offer,  also  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

successful  experience  of  the  Association  has  He  proposed  on  July  6th  to  give  $25,000  to 

been   utilized.      They  equal   in   size,  quality  any    city    that    would    raise    not    less    than 

and  variety  of  equipment,   buildings  which  $125,000    additional,    the   increased    amount 

are  erected  to  serve  a  white  population  of  being  necessitated  by  rising  building  costs, 

similar  size.     There  are  lobbies  and  loung-  This  offer  specified  that  each  building  must 

ing  rooms ;  reading,  study  and  correspond-  contain  separate  quarters  for  men  and  boys, 

ence  rooms;  billiard  tables;  bowling  alleys;  standard  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  class 

club  rooms;  restaurant  with  private  dining  and  club  rooms,  restaurant  and  not  fewer 

looms;    gymnasiums;    swimming   pools    and  than  fifty  dormitory  rooms.     Several  cities 

shower  baths.     Each  building-  contains  dor-  had  expressed  a  desire  to  secure  buildings, 

mitories,  housing  from  fifty  to  two  hundred.  but    owing   to    excessive   construction    costs 

This    equipment    permits    men    and    boys  and  adverse  business  conditions  no  city  has 

to  use   their   leisure   hours   in    ways   which  so  far  met  the  condition.     The  cities  whose 

are   pleasant   and    attractive,    while    at    the  interest  influenced  Mr.  Rosenwald  to  make 

same  time  contributing  to  physical,  mental  the  second  offer  are  Akron,  O.;  Dayton,  O.; 

and  moral  welfare.  Detroit;  Jersey  City;  Augusta,  Ga.;  Mont- 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committees  of  Man-  clair,  N.  J.;  Atlantic  City;   Orange,  N.  J.; 

agement  and   Executive   Secretaries   of   the  Los  Angeles;   Nashville  and  Chicago  for  a 


Dr.  J.  E.  Moorland 


William    Driskell 


Henry   C.   Parker 


Dr.    C.    H.    Marshall 
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second  building-.  Some  of  these  cities  already 
have  secured  building-  sites. 

By  request  Mr.  Rosenwald  extended  his 
offer  to  include  another  building  for  colored 
women  and  girls,  this  one  in  Philadelphia. 
Construction  on  it  has  already  begun. 

Mr.  Messer,  in  commenting  on  the  build- 
ing project,  said: 

"The  practical  results  'which  have  fol- 
lowed the  erection  of  these  buildings  have 
far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leaders.  The  spirit  of 
universal  brotherhood  which  characterizes 
the  giver  through  these  benefactions  has 
been  extended  not  only  throughout  the  na- 
tions but  throughout  the  world.  Co-operative 
relations  have  been  established  between  the 
'  white  and  colored  population  in  the  joint 
effort  to  secure  funds  for  these  buildings 
and  by  the  co-operative,  administrative  and 
Association  activities'  relations  between  the 
two  races.  To  use  the  words  of  one  As- 
sociation leader:  'Being  a  semi-southern 
city,  we  have  be^n  pleasantly  surprised  at 
the  perfect  cordiality,  absence  of  racial 
differences,  and  helpful  relationship  between 
the  directors,  committeemen  and  employed 
officeis  of  the  city  Association  and  of  the 
branch  for  colored  men  and  boys.'  The  As- 
sociation in  most  of  these  cities  has  thus 
been  able  to  pioneer  organic  and  co-opera- 
tive relationships  between  the  races.  .  .  . 

"The  prophecy  of  George  Foster  Peabody 
has  been  fulfilled,  who  in  sending  con- 
gratulations to  the  Chicago  Association  in 
1911  with  reference  to  the  Rosenwald  finan- 
cial offer,  said :  'I  am  confident  from  long 
experience  that  few  investments  will  be 
more  helpful  to  the  needy  and  worthy  Ne- 
gro and  to  our  country  than  well  equipped 
Association  branches.  Mr.  Rosenwald  has 
done  a  great  public  service.'  " 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Chicago  building 
in  1913  Mr.  N.  W.  Harris,  the  Chicago 
banker,  since  deceased,  one  of  the  large 
donors  to  that  enterprise,  said: 

"Mr.  Rosenwald's  gift  will  stimulate  the 
race  throughout  the  country.  It  will  fur- 
nish many  centers  from  which  will  radiate 
not  only  fresh  hope  but  powerful  educative 
and  'iplifting  forces.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Mr.  Rosenwald's  gift  will  prove 
to  be  the  most  important  benefaction  the 
colored  race  has  received  since  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation." 


THE    RURAL    SCHOOL    MOVEMENT 

"TV  URING  the  last  eight  years  fourteen 
*-^  hundred  "Rosenwald  Schools"  for  Ne- 
groes have  been  built  in  rural  districts  of 
fourteen   Southern  States. 

The^e  represent  a  total  investment  of 
nearly  five  million  dollars.  Nine  hundred 
of  the  schools  are  of  the  one  or  two-teacher 
type,  built  at  relatively  small  average  out- 
lay. But  fifty  of  them  cost  $10,000  or  more 
apiece,  in  one  case  the  expenditure  being 
$104,000. 

As  now  administered  each  school  is  lo- 
cated upon  a  good-sized  plot  of  ground,  the 
minimum  requirement  being  two  acres.  The 
title  to  each  piece  of  property  is  vested  in 
the  public.  Each  building  has  been  con- 
structed according  to  a  definite  plan  suited 
to  the  site  and  particularly  taking  into 
consideration  correct  lighting.  Each  has 
been  painted  or  stained  outside  and  in.  Each 
project  has  had  the  co-operation  of  four 
factors,  the  Negroes,  their  white  neighbors 
and  friends,  public  funds,  town,  county  or 
state,  and  Mr.  Rosenwald. 

Construction  in  each  State  is  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Education.  Each  co-operating 
State  has  a  State  Agent  for  Negro  schools. 
In  eight  States  there  is  also  a  State  Build- 
ing Agent  whose  entire  time  is  given  to  this 
work.  One  state,  in  addition,  has  a  special 
supervisor  of  Rosenwald  Schools.  Each 
building  is  inspected  and  approved  by  State 
officials  before  an  allotment  is  made  by 
The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund. 

A  fundamental  condition  of  aid,  from  the 
beginning,  has  been  that  the  Negroe-,  either 
by  themselves,  from  white  friends  or  from 
public  funds,  should  provide  an  amount 
equal  to,  or  larger  than,  that  furnished  by 
Mr.  Rosenwald.  As  the  plan  has  worked 
out,  the  Negroes  have  raised  $1,250,000;  in- 
terested white  people  have  contributed  di- 
rectly $300,000  and,  indirectly,  have  co- 
operated in  public  expenditures  of  $2,175,- 
000;  and  Mr.  Rosenwald  has  given  $1,000,- 
000. 

This  notable  educational  movement  grew 
out  of  the  thought  of  Dr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. One  of  his  earliest  convictions  was 
that  the  Negro  rural  schools  must  be  im- 
proved. An  entirely  unexpected  benefaction 
opened  the  way  to  him  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Rosenwald  toward  this 
end.     Before  his  death  he  was  privileged  to 
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see  some  of  his  dreams  about  these  schools 
come  true. 

On  August  12,  1912,  Mr.  Rosen wald  cele- 
brated his  fiftieth  birthday.  He  com- 
memorated the  event  by  gifts  to  various 
causes  aggregating  $687,000.  Of  this  amount 
he  gave  Dr.  Washington  $25,000,  to  be  ap- 
portioned among  such  offshoots  of  Tuskegee 
Institute  as  the  latter  might  select.  A  dis- 
tribution being  made,  Dr.  Washington 
sought  and  obtained  permission  from  Mr. 
Rosenwald  to  use  a  balance  of  $2,100  in  an 
experiment  in  school  building  in  six  Negro 
rural  communities  of  Alabama.  An  offer 
was  made  to  each  neighborhood  of  three 
hundred  dollars  for  a  schoolhouse,  on  con- 
dition that  at  least  as  much  more  be  raised 
locally.  The  result  was  great  enthusiasm, 
the  securing  from  patrons  and  friends  of 
the  equivalent  of  $3,500  in  cash,  labor  or 
material,  the  participation  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  as  a  contributor,  and  the  con- 
struction of  six  schoolhouses  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $5,500. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  possibilities  of  community 
co-operation,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
enthusiastic  response  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  campaign,  led  Mr.  Rosenwald 
to  offer  similar  aid  toward  the  building  of 
a  hundred  additional  schoolhouses;  then  a 
second  hundred,  and  a  third ;  then  three 
hundred  at  a  time;  and,  finally,  to  put  his 
contributions  to  this  cause  upon  the  basis 
of  a  yearly  budget  involving  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  from  him. 

At  first  the  administration  of  this  aid 
was  in  charge  of  the  Extension  Division  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  under  the  general 
charge  of  Prof.  C.  J.  Calloway,  who  had 
been  active  in  a  project  for  the  improvement 
of  rural  school  conditions  among  the  Ne- 
groes  of   Macon    County. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  movement 
spread  beyond  the  borders  of  Alabama 
where  it  originated.  State  after  state  made 
application  for  Rosenwald  aid  until  the 
territory  covered  by  school  building  pro- 
jects included  that  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky. 

After  the  creation  of  The  Julius  Rosen- 
wald Fund,  in  view  of  the  widening  of  the 
scope  of  the  undertaking,  both   as  to  area 


of  operations  and  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended, it  seemed  on  the  whole  desirable 
to  establish  a  central  office  of  administra- 
tion. After  conference  with  various  lead- 
ers of  educational  movements  in  the  South, 
such  an  office  was  opened  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  put  in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  L. 
Smith,  who  had  been  engaged  for  a  number 
of  years  as  a  State  Agent  for  Negro 
schools  in  Tennessee. 

In  1919  a  survey  was  made  by  Prof.  F.  B. 
Dresslar,  of  the  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, of  about  fifty  school  buildings  which 
had  been  constructed  in  twenty  counties  in 
six  states.  This  critical  inspection  showed 
that  many  of  the  schools  were  lacking  in  im- 
portant particulars.  Some  had  been  built 
without  proper  window  arrangement  caus- 
ing insufficient  lighting  and  some  were  bad- 
ly located  as  to  drainage.  Other  faults 
noted  made  it  clear  that  there  was  a  need 
for  detailed  plans  and  specifications  to  be 
used  by  builders. 

As  the  result  of  Dr.  Dresslar's  recom- 
mendations, a  series  of  such  plans  was  pre- 
pared and  published.  For  each  teacher  type 
of  building  two  plans  were  drawn,  one  for 
a  building  designed  to  face  east  or  west 
only,  the  other,  north  or  south  only.  These 
plans  immediately  became  popular,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  some  communities  it  was 
difficult  to  find  men  who  knew  how  to  read 
blue  prints.  A  gratifying  result  was  that 
they  were  also  sought  by  the  trustees  of 
schools  for  whites,  and,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, were  adopted,  practically  un- 
changed, as  the  plans  of  State  or  county  for 
all   rural   schoolhouse   construction. 

The  idea  first  was  to  build  one  teacher 
or  two  teacher  schools.  But  early  in  the 
progress  of  the  movement  the  tendency  to- 
ward consolidation  was  noticed.  Where  two 
or  three  communities  combined  their  efforts, 
they  were  able  to  secure  a  better  building 
and  get  better  equipment.  In  some  cases 
the  length  of  the  school  term  was  increased. 
The  result  was  that  a  better  class  of  teach- 
ers was  attracted.  Indeed,  almost  from  the 
beginning  the  Rosenwald  schools,  because 
of  their  superiority,  were  preferred  by 
teachers.  Where  a  consolidated  school  was 
located  near  a  village  of  some  size,  it  was 
possible  to  combine  the  forces  of  town  and 
country  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  need  of  training  teachers  was  fore- 
seen, the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  helping 
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in  one  way  or  another  to  promote  such  train- 
ing. To  encourage  the  Rosenwald  teachers, 
there  were  'provisions  for  their  instruction 
at  Tuskegee  and  a  few  selected  ones  were 
sent  to  Hampton.  Throughout  the  South 
the  zeal  for  personal  improvement  has  so 
increased  among  the  Negro  teachers  that 
the  summer  schools  everywhere  are  crowd- 
ed with  eager  youth. 

Some  interesting  social  accompaniments 
of  the  new  schoolhouses  have  been  observed. 
People  have  moved  into  a  neighborhood  to 
be  near  the  school.  In  many  places  new 
dwelling  houses  have  been  built  in  the  vicin- 
ity. These  two  reflect  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment since,  almost  without  exception,  they 
are  being  painted  and  cared  for  more  than 
was  previously  customary.  Longer  time 
residents  have  freshened  up  their  homes. 
The  nearby  churches  have  been  painted  and 
have  secured  better  equipment  to  harmonize 
with  the  modern  school  desks  and  black- 
boards in  which  each  new  school  takes  such 
pride. 

All  of  these  things  have  contributed  to- 
ward the  encouragement  of  the  community 
center  idea.  One  of  the  notions  which  has 
been  industriously  urged  by  the  school 
agents  has  been  that  the  building  should  be 
used  as  much  as  possible.  The  result  is 
that  it  has  become  a  real  center  of  the  com- 
munity life,  furnishing  a  meeting  place  for 
clubs  of  various  kinds,  lodges  and  other 
organizations. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  thus  developed, 


taken  in  connection  with  the  friendly  atti- 
tude of  the  white  people,  has  had  a  marked 
influence  in  producing  better  race  relations 
in  a  great  many  places  in  the  South. 

Commenting  upon  this  work,  whose  prog- 
ress he  has  carefully  watched  from  the  be- 
ginning, Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  President  of 
the  General  Education  Board,  says : 

"The  contributions  of  Mr.  Julius  Rosen- 
wald toward  the  construction  of  rural 
school  buildings  for  Negroes  have  been  one 
of  the  great  factors  in  the  development  of 
rural  schools  for  the  race.  His  spirit  in 
doing  this  work,  and  the  method  which  he 
has  adopted  have  both  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  plan.  His  spirit  at  once 
awakened  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
white  people  and  inspired  the  colored  peo- 
ple." 

Many  Negro  leaders  have  recorded  their 
impressions  of  these  two  movements.  "The 
work  cannot  be  estimated  in  figures  or 
words,"  is  the  favoring  comment  of  Secre- 
tary James  Weldon  Johnson  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson  recognizes 
"a  constructive  program  founded  upon 
sound  policy."  Hon.  J,.  C.  Napier  watches 
developments  "with  great  interest  and  much 
satisfaction,"  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Talbert 
praises  "wonderful  gifts"  which  show  "loy- 
alty to  an  oppressed  race  and  a  desire  to 
erase  the  many  handicaps  which  we  neces- 
sarily have,  having  been  so  short  a  time  out 
of  bondage." 


THE  BLACK  STAR  LINE 


W.  E.  B.  DuBois 


rr'HE   main  economic  venture  of   Marcus 
■*■  Garvey  was  the  Black  Star  Line. 

This  steamship  venture  was  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  Garvey's  rise  to  popularity 
among  Negroes.  African  migration  is  a 
century  old  and  a  pretty  thoroughly  discred- 
ited dream.  Autonomous  African  Negro 
States  have  been  forecast  by  scores  of  Ne- 
gro leaders  and  writers.  But  a  definite  plan 
to  unite  Negrodom  by  a  line  of  steamships 
^jwas  a  brilliant  suggestion  and  Garvey's  only 
■-^original  contribution  to  the  race  problem. 
But,  asked  the  critic,  can  it  be  done?  Has 
Garvey  the  business  sense,  can  he  raise  the 


capital,  can  he  gather  the  men? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  history  of  the  Black 
Star  fleet.  The  Yarmouth  was  a  steamer  of 
1,452  gross  tons,  built  in  1887.  The  Black 
Star  Line  bought  this  boat  in  1919  and  in  its 
report  for  the  year  1920,  it  was  put  down  . 
as  worth  $178,156.36.  At  the  Orr  trial, 
Garvey  swore  under  oath  that  he  paid  $140,- 
000  cash  for  it.  We  will  tell  the  rest  of 
this  story  in  Garvey's  own  words*: 

We  contracted  to  bring  a  carload  of  whis- 


*Orr,  a  stockholder,  sued  Garvey.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  a  certified  copy  of  the  fVJQrin  testi- 
mony at  this  trial. 
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key  valued  at  five  million  dollars  and  the 
ship,  in  sailing  out  between  here  and  Sandy 
Hook,  was  caught  in  a  gale  and  was  dam- 
aged badly  and  put  back  into  port,  and 
there  were  several  raids  on  the  whiskey; 
when  it  came  back,  Prohibition  was  in  ef- 
fect; the  ship  was  raided  several  times, 
whiskey  was  stolen;  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  the  Federal  Government, 
costing  us  thousands  of  dollars;  ultimately 
the  ship  was  repaired  in  Cuba;  we  experi- 
enced a  tie-up  of  two  months  with  this  cargo 
of  whiskey  with  a  crew  of  over  fifty  men 
and  we  experienced  some  trouble  in  Cuba  in 
handling  the  whiskey;  when  she  did  clear 
from  Cuba,  she  went  to  the  West  Indies  and 
also  had  an  accident  there  and  returned,  and 
we  lost  on  that  trip  from  250  to  300  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  on  another  trip  we  lost 
about  75  thousand  dollars ;  there  were  exten- 
sive repairs  done  on  the  boat,  and  even 
against  our  instructions  because  the  captain 
of  the  boat  did  things  on  his  own  account, 
and  we  were  held  liable  for  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  testifying  you 
lost  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on 
that  cargo?  A.  Because  we  had  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  undelivered  cargo;  we  had  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  repairs  of  the  boat. 

The  Court:  You  had  to  pay  for  what 
disappeared? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  all  of  that  cargo  disappear,  or  a 
few  cases? 

A.  Part  of  the  cargo. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  for  the  Court  to  under- 
stand that  you,  at  the  head  of  a  corporation 
that  had  a  load  of  whiskey  on  their  boat, 
that  because  it  was  destroyed  or  confiscated, 
you  had  to  pay  for  it,  is  that  what  you  want 
the  Court  to  believe?  A.  We  had  to  pay 
for  the  cargo  that  was  not  delivered  for 
which  we  contracted  to  deliver. 

Q.  Did  you  insure  the  cargo?  A.  No,  I 
did  not. 

Q.  You  mean  for  the  Court  to  believe  you 
had  to  pay  for  the  cargo  of  whiskey? 

The  Court:     That  is  what  he  said. 

On  another  voyage,  Luc  Dorsinville,  who 
claimed  to  have  been  Haitian  agent  of  the 
line,  stated  that  it  took  the  Yarmouth  three 
months  to  make  a  single  voyage  between 
.New  York,  Cuba,  Haiti  and  Jamaica;  that 
the  voyage  cost  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
^thousand  dollars  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
three  months  the  cargo  did  not  pay  half 
'■he  cost.  This  agent  claims  that  he  had 
77  passengers  booked  for  passage  and  a 
cargo  of  freight,  but  the  boat  was  so  dirty 
that  most  of  the  people  would  not  take  pas- 
sage. He  said  that  he  sold  27  passages  be- 
side paying  many  bills  for  the  ship.  Never- 
theless, the  ship  went  to  Jamaica  instead  of 
New  York  and  left  the  agent  to  settle  the 
claims   for   passage  money   paid   and   other 


matters.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  contro- 
versy as  to  just  who  was  to  blame  for  all 
this  and  why  the  Yarmouth  did  not  return  to 
ship  the  cargo  worth  over  $30,000  which  the 
agent  claims  was  waiting  for  her. 

Of  the  staggering  losses  on  the  Yarmouth 
no  hint  appears  in  Mr.  Garvey's  glowing 
speeches  concerning  the  Black  Star  Line,  or 
in  the  advertisements  in  the  Negro  World, 
or  even  in  the  first  annual  financial  report 
issued  in  1920 — July  26.  No  losses  whatso- 
ever are  recorded  there.  The  Yarmouth  is 
entered  at  full  value,  and  an  organization 
expense  of  $289,066.27  is  put  down  as  an 
asset  because  it  is  an  "organization  ex- 
pense." It  was  also  recorded:  "We  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for  in  that  no  unfor- 
tunate accident  has  befallen  us!" 

The  Yarmouth  made  three  trips  to  the 
West  Indies  in  three  years.  It  was  then 
docked  for  repairs.  This  bill  was  apparently 
not  paid,  for  the  Nauticus  announced,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1921,  an  attachment  against  the 
Black  Star  Line  for  $20,285.57  by  the  Na- 
tional Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Company.*  This 
was  presumably  for  unpaid  repairs  on  the 
Yarmouth,  although  it  may  have  applied  to 
other  boats  also.  At  any  rate,  in  the  Naw- 
ticus  of  December  10,  1921,  appears  this 
obituary  of  the  first  boat  of  the  Black  Star 
Line: 

Yarmouth  (S.S.)  1452  tons  gross  725  net, 
built  at  Dumbarton  1887  and  owned  by  the 
B.  S.  L.,  N.  Y.,  was  sold  by  U.  S.  Marshall 
as  she  lay  at  the  National  Dry  Dock,  N.  Y., 
December  2  r19211 .  to  Frederic  Townsend, 
c/o  Walter  Welsh,  32  Broadway,  for  $1,625.** 

The  Kanawha  or  Antonio  Maceo  was  listed 
in  the  Black  Star  report  as  worth  $75,359.01. 
Garvey  swore  that  he  paid  $60,000  for  it. 
It  was  apparently  bought  to  do  a  small  car- 
rying trade  between  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
The  Kanawha  left  New  York  about  Easter 
time  1921  and  sailed  for  Cuba  and  the  West 
Indies.  Garvey  testified  that  she  with  an- 
other ship  "was  repaired  in  drydock  and 
sailed  from  here;  she  broke  down  between 
Cuba  and  the  Virginia  Coast  and  we  had  to 
tow  her  back  to  New  York.  We  had  to 
spend  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  dollars  on 
that  boat."     The   Negro    World   announced 


*  A  judgment  of  $526.70  was  also  obtained  by  the 
Garcia   Sugar   Corporation. 

**In  addition  to  this  sum  the  buyer  probably  liad  to 
pay  the  attachment  noted  above,  making  the  total  sell 
ing  price  of  the  ship  at  auction  $21,910.57. 
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that  this  boat  "arrived  in  Cuba  in  a  blaze 
of  glory,  April  16." 

According:  to  the  New  York  Evening 
World,- the  boat  was  held  up  in  Cuba  be- 
cause of  boiler  troubles,  although  several 
thousand  dollars  had  been  recently  spent  on 
new  boilers.  Finally  she  was  tied  up  in  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment brought  the  crew  back.  The  boat 
itself  has  never  reappeared. 

The  Shadyside  was  listed  by  the  Black 
Star  Line  as  worth  $35,000.  It  did  a  small 
excursion  business  up  the  Hudson  during 
one  summer. 

In  March,  1921, 
the  Shadyside  lay  on 
the  beach  beside 
North  River  at  the 
foot  of  157th  Street 
and  was  in  a  hope- 
less condition,  quite 
beyond  repair. 

Thus  the  three 
first  boats  of  the 
Garvey  fleet  disap- 
peared and  if  the 
Black  Star's  own 
figures  and  Mr.  Gar- 
vey's  statements  of 
losses  are  true,  this 
involves  a  total  dis- 
appearance of  at 
least  $630^000  of  the 
hard-earned  savings 
of  colored  folk. 

But  this  is  not  all. 

On  Sunday  night, 
April  10,  according 
to  the  Negro  World 
of  April  16,  1921: 

Unexpectedly,  like  a  bolt  of  lightning, 
came  the  announcement  at  Liberty  Hall  to- 
night that  the  Black  Star  Line  Steamship 
Corporation  expected  by  May  1,  next,  to 
float  the  Phyllis  Wheatley,  its  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  corporation's  line  of  steamships 
to  engage  in  transportation  between  this 
country  and  Africa.  The  news  was  hailed 
with  wild  expressions  of  joy  and  delight  by 
the  immense  audience  that  filled  the  great 
hall. 

The  ship  was  said  to  carry  4,500  tons  of 
cargo  and  2,000  passengers,  was  equipped 
with  electric  lights,  fans,  music  and  smok- 
ing rooms  and  refrigerating  machinery.* 

Already,  as  early  as  January,  1921,  Black 
Star  Line  sailings  for  Liberia,  West  Africa, 
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had  been  given  display  advertising  in  the 
Negro  World.  They  were  announced  for 
"on  or  about  the  27th  of  March,  1921,  at 
3  P.M."  Beginning  in  April  and  continuing 
for  seven  or  more  months,  there  appeared 
advertisements  announcing  "passengers  and 
freight"  for  the  West  Indies  and  West 
Africa  by  the  S.S.  Phyllis  Wheatley,  "sail- 
ing on  or  about  April  25"  or  without  definite 
date. 

When  the  delegates  came  to  the  conven- 
tion August  1,  they  naturally  asked  to  see 
the     Phyllis     Wheatley,     but     a     delegate, 
Noah  Thompson,  says  in  the  California  New 
Age    of     September 
23,  1921: 

None  of  the  boast- 
ed ships  were  shown 
the  delegates,  who 
were  daily  promised 
that  on  "tomorrow" 
the  ships  would  be 
shown.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son said  that  he  was 
in  New  York  thirty- 
five  days,  and  with 
others  persisted  in 
demanding  to  be 
shown  the  ships, 
but  was  told  daily 
that  they  could  see 
the  ships  "tomor- 
row," and  "later," 
but  "tomorrow"  nev- 
er came. 

September  30, 
1921,  Mr.  Garvey  de- 
fended himself,  de- 
claring: 

It  was  announced 
before  the  conven- 
tion adjourned,  that 
the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  had 
awarded  the  S.S.  Orion  to  the  Black  Star 
Line,  Inc.,  the  ship  for  which  we  are  to  pay 
$250,000  and  on  which  we  have  a  deposit  of 
$25,000. 

Finally  the  truth  came  out.  In  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Negro  World,  February  18, 
1922,  Mr.  Garvey  alleges: 

A  "group"  have  robbed  the  Black  Star 
Line  and  desires  to  cover  up  their  robbery, 
in  that  within  recent  months  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation has  been  started  to  find  out  what 
has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  over  $25,000 
which  is  said  to  be  deposited  with  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  for  the  pur- 
chase  of  a  ship,  and  the  continuous  decep- 
tion of  the  said  parties  in  promising  tbe 
president  of  the  Black  Star  Line,  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  stockholders,  that  a  ship 
by  the  name  of  the  S.S.  Orion,  which  should 
have  been  named  the  S.S.  Phyllis  Wheatley, 
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should  have  been  delivered  since  April  of 
1921  and  is  not  yet  delivered  up  to  the  time 
of  writing,  and  for  which  over  a  thousand 
and  one  excuses  have  been  given. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Garvey  virtually  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Black  Star  Line  after  col- 
lecting nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  did  not  have  in  1921  enough  money  to 
deposit  $25,000  on  the  new  ship,  but  said 
that  part  of  the  purchase  money  of  the  ship 
was  to  be  raised  in  America  and  that  he 
went  to  the  West  Indies  to  raise  the  balance. 
No  sooner  had  Mr.  Garvey  left,  however, 
than,  as  he  alleges: 

Certain  parties  who  assumed  the  active 
management  of  affairs  of  the  Black  Star 
Line  in  the  United  States  planned,  in  con- 
junction with  others,  that  I  should  never 
return  to  America,  and  that  during  my  ab- 
sence from  the  country,  plunderings  of  all 
kinds  would  have  been  indulged  in. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  nlans  that  were 
laid  out  for  the  acquirements  of  the  Afri- 
can boat;  new  arrangements  were  made,  con- 
tracts were  signed  and  for  four  months, 
whilst  all  these  changes  had  been  going  on, 
not  even  a  word  of  information  was  sent  to 
me  to  acquaint  me  of  what  was  being  done. 

The  S.S.  Phyllis  Wheatley  that  should 
have  been  secured  since  April,  and  which  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  was  either  at 
anchor  in  New  York,  or  had  sailed  for 
Africa,  was  nowhere  to  be  found ! 

Finally  Mr.  Garvey  concludes: 

Patience  dragged  on  and  on,  until  I  took 

definite  steps  to  locate  either  the  money  or 

/  the    ship,   and    then   to   my   surprise   where 

f    $25,000  should  have  been  only  $12,500  was 

credited. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Garvey  says  that  offi- 
cials of  the  Black  Star  Line,  whom  he  is 
careful  not  to  name,  stole  so  much  of  the 
deposit  money  that  the  Phyllis  Wheatley 
could  not  be  secured  for  the  line! 

Just  when  Mr.  Garvey  made  this  astonish- 
ing discovery,  we  are  not  informed;  but 
after  he  returned  to  America  in  July,  the 
sailing  of  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  continued 
to  be  advertised  until  October  and  tickets 
cifered  for  sale.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Garvey 
and  three  of  his  chief  officials  were  indicted 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  for  "using  the  mails  in 
furtherance  of  a  scheme  to  defraud  and 
conspiring  so  to  do." 

Several  states  questioned  the  honesty  of 
the  corporation  and  refused  to  let  Mr.  Gar- 
vey sell  stock.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  he 
was  convicted  of  violating  the  Illinois  Stock 
Law  and  fined  one  hundred  dollars.  In  Vir- 
ginia, John  A.  George  was  sent  to  jail  for 


selling  stock  after  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission had  investigated  the  scheme  through 
Pinkerton  detectives.  This  was  in  Febru- 
ary, 1921. 

What  excuses  does  Mr.  Garvey  offer  fo;' 
his  failure?  His  excuses  are  various  and 
extraordinary.  First  and  perhaps  the  most 
astonishing  is  the  following  statement  in  the 
Negro  World  of  January  21,  1922: 

All  the  troubles  we  have  had  on  our 
ships  have  been  caused  because  men  were 
■paid  to  make  this  trouble  by  certain  organi- 
zations calling  themselves  Negro  Advance- 
ment Associatio7is.  They  paid  men  to  dis- 
mantle our  machinery  and  otherwise  dam- 
age it  so  as  to  bring  about  the  downfall 
of  the  movement. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Garvey  alleges  gigantic 
"conspiracies."  He  said,  as  reported  in  the 
Negro  World,  May  13,  1922,  at  Liberty  Hall: 

Millions  of  dollars  were  expended  in  the 
shipping  industries  to  boycott  and  put  out 
of  existence  the  Black  Star  Line. 

In  the  Negro  World  of  January  28,  1922, 
he  adds : 

The  matter  of  my  arrest  last  week  for  the 
alleged  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  is  but 
a  concoction  decided  upon  by  the  unseen 
forces  operating  against  us  to  find  some 
criminal  excuse  by  which  the  promoter  of 
the  greatest  movement  among  Negroes  could 
be  held  up  to  world  scorn  and  ridicule,  there- 
by exposing  the  movement  to  contempt.  It 
is  a  mean,  low-down,  contemptible  method 
of  embarrassing  any  movement  for  human 
uplift. 

He  also  says  that  "Bolshevists"  are  (paying 
for  attacks  on  the  line.  {Negro  World,  De- 
cember 14,  1921.) 

Thirdly  and  chiefly,  Mr.  Garvey  accuses 
his  associates  and  employees  of  dishonesty. 
In  the  Negro  World  of  February  18,  1922, 
Mr.  Garvey  writes  of  a  "treacherous  plot" 
against  him  and  a  "great  state  of  demorali- 
zation" in  the  Black  Star  Line  during  his 
absence,  and  of  "the  tricks  and  dishonesty  of 
a  few  employees  of  the   Black   Star  Line." 

In  the  Negro  World  of  December  24,  1921. 
he  says: 

Through  the  dishonesty  of  some  of  the 
"so-called  educated,"  Garvey  has  had  to 
suffer  many  reverses.  Business  transactions 
and  financial  arrangements  which  Garvey 
was  too  busy  to  attend  to  himself  and  left 
to  others  opened  the  door  for  several  of 
these  "so-called  educated"  (whom  he  trusted 
to  represent  him)  to  rob  and  cheat  the  or- 
ganization, and  thus  make  it  harder  for 
Garvey  to  protect  and  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people. 

As  often  as  found  out  the  "so-called  edu- 
cated" tramps  and  villains  have  been  kicked 
out  of  the  organization.  Several  of  them 
have    formed     new     organizations,     started 
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newspapers  and  journals.  And  some  of  the 
organizations,  newspapers  and  journals, 
after  collecting  a  few  thousand  dollars  from 
the  poor,  innocent  people,  have  gone  out  of 
existence;  but  the  villains  still  hover  around, 
connecting  themselves  with  other  papers  and 
organizations  that  keep  up  a  fight  against 
the  Universal  Negro  Improvement  Associa- 
tion and  Garvey. 

Observe  carefully  the  composition  of  any 
anti-Garvey  organization  or  paper  and  you 
will  find  there  a  congregation  of  dismissed, 
disgraced  and  so-called  resigned  employees 
of  either  the  Universal  Negro  Improvement 
Association,  the  Negro  World  or  the  Black 
Star  Line  Corporation.  All  birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together.  All  villains  keep 
together. 

In  the  Negro  World  of  July  8,  1922,  he 
writes : 

No  head  of  any  steamship  company  can 
guarantee  what  will  be  the  action  of  the 
captain  of  one  of  his  ships  when  he  clears 
port.  If  a  captain  wants  to  sell  or  confiscate 
your  goods;  if  a  captain  wants  to  pile  up 
debts  on  a  steamship  company  for  his  own 
selfish  profit,  what  can  the  president  of  that 
corporation  do,  especially  when  the  individ- 
ual may  be  in  league  with  some  powers  that 
be,  and  especially  the  only  powers  that  could 
punish  him  if  he  creates  a  criminal  offense 
against  the  corporation? 

What  can  Marcus  Garvey  do  if  men  are 
employed  to  do  their  work  and  they  prove 
to  be  dishonest  and  dishonorable  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  work?  What  could  Jesus 
do  dealing  with  a  dishonest  man  but  to  wait 
and  punish  him  at  His  judgment?  And  judg- 
ment is  not  just  now.  What  will  happen  in 
the  meanwhile — Jesus  would  be  robbed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Garvey  alleges  his  own  lack 
of  experience  in  the  shipping  business: 

Marcus  Garvey  is  not  a  navigator ;  he  is 
not  a  marine  engineer;  he  is  not  even  a 
good  sailor;  therefore  the  individual  who 
would  criticize  Marcus  Garvey  for  a  ship' 
of  the  Black  Star  Line  not  making  a 
success  at  sea  is  a  fool. —  (Negro  World, 
July  8,  1922.) 

Mr.  Garvey  consequently  writes  in  the 
Negro  World  of  April  1,  1922,  "We  have 
suspended  the  activities  of  the  Black  Star 
Line." 

Here  then  is  the  collapse  of  the  only  thing 
in  the  Garvey  movement  which  was  original 
or  promising.  Of  course,  Mr.  Garvey  prom- 
ises repayment,  reorganization  and  a  "new" 
Black  Star  Line. 

What  are  his  statements  and  promises 
worth?  Knowing,  as  he  did,  that  he  had 
lost  $250,000  on  a  single  voyage  and  $75,000 
on  another  and  that  his  capital  had  practi- 
cally disappeared,  he  declared  according  to 
a  report  in  the  Negro  World,  March  5,  1921: 

Nothing  engineered  by  Negroes  within  the 


last  500  years  has  been  as  big  or  as  stupen- 
dous as  the  Black  Star  Line. 

Today  we  control  three-quarters  of  _a  mil- 
lion dollars  (applause)  ;  not  three-quarters 
of  a  million  on  mere  paper,  but  in  property 
value — money  that  can  be  realized  in  twenty- 
four  hours  if  the  stockholders  desire  that 
their  money  be  refunded  to  them.  By  a  ma- 
jority vote  at  any  meeting  we  can  sell  out 
the  property  of  the  Black  Star  Line  and 
realize  every  nickel  we  have  placed  in   it. 

In  spite  of  this,  Mr.  Garvey  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements  under  oath  in  the  Orr 
trial : 

The  Court:  The  people  in  your  com- 
munity have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  you? 

A.  Yes,  they  have. 

The  Court  :  Any  statements  you  made  in 
1919  were  relied  on  by  the  members  of  your 
community? 

A.  Yes. 

The  Court  :  You  did  not  paint  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Black  Star  Line  in  hues  of 
rose  color,  did  you? 

A.  No,  I  did  not;  it  was  still  a  business 
proposition  like  any  other  business  propo- 
sition.—  (Italics  ours.) 

Small  wonder  that  at  the  end  of  this  trial 
Judge  Panken  said: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been  pray- 
ing upon  the  gullibility  of  your  own  people, 
having  kept  no  proper  accounts  of  the  money 
received  for  investment,  being  an  organiza- 
tion of  high  finance  in  which  the  officers  re- 
ceived outrageously  high  salaries  and  were 
permitted  to  have  exorbitant  expense  ac- 
counts for  pleasure  jaunts  throughout  ths 
country.  I  advise  these  'dupes'  who  have 
contributed  to  these  organizations  to  go  into 
court  and  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver. You  should  have  taken  this  $600,000 
and  built  a  hospital  for  colored  people  in 
this  city  instead  of  purchasing  a  few  ol  ' 
boats.  There  is  a  form  of  paranoia  which 
manifests  itself  in  believing  oneself  to  be 
a   g-reat  man." 

To  this  let  us  add  this  pitiful  document 
from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to  Noah  Thompson: 

I  am  forced  to  write  you,  asking  if  it  is 
wise  for  a  widow-woman  who  makes  her 
living  by  working  in  service  and  doing  day's 
woik,  to  continue  to  make  the  sacrifice  by 
sending  $5.00  per  month  on  payment  of 
shares  in  the  Black  Star  Line. 

After  reading  that  part  of  your  report, 
stating  that  you  and  many  other  delegates 
were  unable  to  see  the  ships  supposed  to  be 
owned  by  said  company,  I  began  to  think, 
maybe  I  had  better  keep  my  hard  earnings 
at  home,  for  I  have  an  aged  mother  to  sup>- 
port  and  I  haven't  one  penny  to  throw  away. 
So  I  am  writing  you  for  facts  in  regard  to 
what  I  have  asked  you. 

Ella  Ross  Hutson. 
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THE  DYER  BILL 


THE  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  Dyer  Bill  fills  thirty-two 
pages  and  was  written  by  Senator  Samuel 
M.  Shortridge  of  California,  who  is  to  lead 
the  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the 
bill.  The  bulk  of  the  report  is  given  over 
to  the  report  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, prepared  by  Mr.  Dyer,  and  to  briefs 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure,  pre- 
pared and  submitted  by  Moorfield  Storey, 
President  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  and  by  Herbert 
K.  Stockton  of  New  York,  of  the  firm  of 
Haight,  Smith,  Griffin  and  Deming,  and  a 
member  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  in  re- 
porting the  bill,  recommends  one  change 
from  the  form  as  passed  by  the  House. 
Briefly,  this  change  provides  that  it  shall 
be  charged  in  the  indictment  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  lynching  that  the  State  authorities 
did  not  exercise  sufficient  diligence  in  the 
apprehension  and  punishment  of  the  lynch- 
ers. The  change  greatly  strengthens  the 
bill  and  also  removes  doubt  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality. 

In  rendering  its  report,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee made  the  following  strong  declara- 
tion: 

The  committee  has  devoted  much  time 
and  earnest  thought  to  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  and  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
as  amended  the  bill  is  constitutional  and 
should  pass.  That  conclusion  is  reached  by 
different  processes  of  reasoning  and  by  re- 
liance on  different  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution; but  whatever  process  of  reasoning 
is  adopted  or  whatever  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  are  relied  on  we  hold  that  the 
proposed  legislation  is  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  cure  or  prevent  the  evil  of  lynch ing 
wherever  in  the  United  States  and  subiect 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  that  evil  exists 
or  is  committed. 

White  or  black,  all  persons  born  or  natur- 
alized in  the  United  States  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  State  may  by  affirma- 
tive legislative,  judicial  or  executive  action, 
or  by  failure,  neglect,  or  refusal  to  act,  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  libertv,  or  property 


without  due  process  of  law,  or  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

A  careful  and  dispassionate  study  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  as  amended  will,  the 
committee  thinks,  convince  Senators  that  it 
is  appropriate  legislation,  within  the  compe- 
tency of  Congress  to  enact,  to  safeguard  and 
protect  those  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  not,  and  should 
not  be  considered,  in  any  sense  sectional. 
The  evil  it  is  designed, to  cure  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  section  or  State, 
North  or  South,  East  or  West.  This  mon- 
strous evil,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Nation, 
we  should  strive  to  wipe  out  by  a  firm  and 
just  exercise  of  every  legitimate  power  con- 
ferred upon  and  residing  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  not  an  inva- 
sion or  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  nor  is  it  designed  to  relieve  the 
States  from  the  performance  of  their  duty 
to  secure  to  all  persons  within  their  several 
jurisdictions  equal  protection  of  the  laws; 
on  the  contrary,  the  proposed  legislation  is 
in  aid  of  the  several  States  and  will  be  im- 
partially administered  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  and  confidently  be- 
lieved that  the  early  passage  of  this  bill  as 
amended  will  have  a  salutary  effect  and  go 
far  toward  insuring  that  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  State  and  Federal,  to  which  all 
persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof 
are  entitled. 

American  citizenship  is  indeed  a  badge 
of  honor;  it  should  b°  and  this  bill  seeks 
to  make  it  a  shield  of  protection  to  every 
American  citizen,  man,  woman  and  child, 
native  and  naturalized,  who  stands  on  Amer- 
ican soil,  hedged  round  and  guarded,  as  they 
are,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  action  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
gratifying  for  a  number  of  reasons.  We 
have  many  opponents  of  the  bill.  These 
we  know  how  to  answer  and  to  checkmate. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  have  others,  some  of 
them  colored  men  and  women,  who  have 
been  rushing  into  print  declaring  that  the 
bill  had  no  chance  of  passage.  Let  us  hope 
that  these  persons  will  now  join  in  the  last 
great  effort  necessary  to  put  the  bill  through 
the  Senate. 
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THE    CRISIS 


THIRTEENTH    ANNUAL    CONFERENCE 


We  are  extremely  fortunate  in  having  Sen- 
ator Shortridge  chosen  to  lead  the  fight  for 
the  bill.  He  is  the  one  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who  has  all 
along  held  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill  to 
be  entirely  constitutional.  A  number  of  the 
other  Republican  members  were  in  favor  of 
the  bill  and  pledged  their  support,  but  were 
doubtful  about  the  constitutionality  of  cer- 
tain of  its  provisions.  Senator  Shortridge 
has  all  along  stood  one  hundred  per  cent  for 
the  bill.  Furthermore,  Senator  Shortridge 
is  a  brave  fighter.  In  the  discussions  which 
took  place  in  the  Committee  he  never  hesi- 
tated to  meet  the  stock  arguments  of  the 
southern  members  of  the  Committee  with  a 
frontal  attack  and  demolish  them.  When 
these  southern  members  put  up  the  subtle 
argument  of  white  man  to  white  man,  that 
if  the  Anti-Lynching  Bill  were  enacted  it 
would  encourage  the  crime  of  rape  among 
Negroes  in  the  South,  Senator  Shortridge 
met  them  with  facts  and  statistics  and  ham- 
mered them  into  silence. 

Moreover,  the  choice  of  Senator  Shortridge 
is  fortunate  in  that  his  heart  is  in  this 
legislation.  Mr.  Johnson  had  a  long  talk 
with  him  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Committee  and  believes  that  the  Sen- 
ator looks  forward  with  great  satisfaction  to 
championing  this  measure  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Three-fourths  of  the  fight  is  over.  Let 
us  all  work  together  as  never  before  that 
the  rest  of  the  distance  may  be  covered  be- 
fore the  November  elections. 

We  have  one  word  to  say  to  all  those  who 
have  loyally  worked  in  this  long,  hard  fight. 
It  likewise  applies  to  those  who  have  not 
worked.  We  urge  you  now  to  send  three 
telegrams.  Send  one  to  each  of  the  two 
Senators    from    your    State.      Send   one    to 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Republican  Leader  of 
the  Senate.  In  all  three  telegrams,  urge 
as  a  citizen  and  a  voter,  that  the  Dyer  Bill 
be  brought  up  at  once  and  voted  on.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  bring  all  pressure  possible  by 
meetings,  newspaper  publicity  and  in  every 
possible  way  that  the  bill  may  become  a  law. 
One  final  shove  now  and  the  job  will  be  done! 

THE  ARKANSAS  CASES 

THE  National  Office  has  reprinted  with 
a  special  introduction  the  brief  prepared 
by  Scipio  A.  Jones,  the  Association's  attor- 
ney, in  the  appeal  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  cases  of  six  of  the  men 
convicted  in  the  Arkansas  riots  of  October, 
1919.  Mr.  Jones'  brief  is  the  clearest,  most 
convincing  and  thrilling  story  of  these  im- 
portant cases  that  has  ever  been  made.  Sin- 
gle copies  of  the  brief  can  be  obtained  with- 
out cost  by  application  to  the  National  Office. 
A  low  cost  will  be  granted  on  quantity  lots. 
This  amazing  story  of  peonage  and  economic 
exploitation  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  ought 
to  be  as  widely  circulated  as  possible.  Every 
white  and  colored  person  in  the  country 
should  read  it.  Copies  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  white  people  who  need  to 
know  such  facts. 

SENATOR  HIRAM  JOHNSON 

SENATOR  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON  of  Cal- 
ifornia, one  of  the  most  powerful  fig- 
ures in  Congress,  has  pledged  himself  to  do 
whatever  lies  in  his  power  in  behalf  of  the 
Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill.  In  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Walter  F.  White,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  Senator  Johnson 
says: 

I  duly  received  your  letter  of  July  14,  re- 
lating to  the  Anti-Lynching  Bill.  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  this  bill  while  it  has  been 
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pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Many  questions  arose  concerning  the  various 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the  objections  in 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  were  finally  met  by  amendments, 
and  the  bill  favorably  reported. 

In  common  with  you  and  with  all  Ameri- 
can citizens,  I  insist  upon  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  abhor  its  violation.  There 
is  no  worse  blot  upon  our  civilization  than 
mob  violence  and  lynching.  The  bill  now 
presented  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  meets 
the  evil  and  endeavors  to  afford  a  cure.  I 
am  very  glad  to  do  what  lies  in  my  power 
in  behalf  of  this  measure.  I  may  say  to 
you  that  just  before  the  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Committee,  and  when  its  alleged  de- 
fects were  remedied  by  amendments,  I  sent 
to  California,  in  response  to  communica- 
tions from  there,  a  brief  statement  of  my 
attitude.  That  statement  I  enclose  to  you 
herein. 

The  statement  referred  to  by  Senator 
Johnson  states: 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  about 
to  report  the  Anti-Lynching  Bill  with  cer- 
tain amendments  designed  to  cure  what  were 
asserted  to  be  constitutional  defects.  Every 
law-abiding  citizen,  of  course,  abhors  lynch- 
ing, and  any  remedy  for  what  has  been  a 
blot  upon  our  civilization  will  be  gladly  wel- 
comed. The  present  bill  as  about  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  seems  to  meet  the  evil 
and  endeavors  to  provide  a  cure.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  render  what  assistance  I  can 
in  its  passage. 

MR.     JOHNSON     CRITICIZES     SENATE 
REPORT   ON   HAITI 

IN  July,  Senator  Medill  McCormick  of  Il- 
linois, who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  inquire 
into  the  facts  of  the  occupation  by  American 
forces  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  forwarded 
a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  to 
James  Weldon  Johnson,  asking  Mr.  Johnson 
to  comment  on  the  report.  This  Mr.  Johnson 
did,  pointing  out  the  utter  illegality  of  the 


seizure    of    the    Haitian    Republic    by    the 
United  States.     Mr.  Johnson  says: 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  get  any 
farther  on  the  fundamental  issue  involved 
either  by  accusations  against  the  occupation 
or  exonerations  of  the  occupation  of  charges 
made.  I  still  feel  that  the  fundamental 
issue  involved  is  the  international  and  moral 
right  of  the  United  States  to  usurp,  substi- 
tute or  control  the  government  of  any  coun- 
try against  the  will  of  the  people  of  that 
country. 

The  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Haitians 
were  backward,  that  their  government  was 
not  entirely  stable,  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
affect  this  fundamental  issue.  Moreover, 
the  reasons  which  we  put  forth  to  justify 
cur  actions  in  Haiti  could  be  given  with  far 
greater  force  regarding  Mexico,  where  we 
have  not  intervened.  Indeed,  on  the  very 
grounds  given  for  our  intervention  in  Haiti, 
we  have  had  in  the  last  ten  years  a  hundred- 
fold greater  cause  for  intervention  in  Mex- 
ico. 

As  I  read  through  the  report,  in  which 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Haitian  govern- 
ment and  people  are  rehearsed,  I  could  not 
help  but  be  impressed  by  the  thought  that 
most  of  these  shortcomings,  by  a  slight 
change  in  phraseology,  could  be  charged 
up  against  most  of  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  world.  Most  of  these  short- 
comings are  common  failings  of  humanity. 

Of  course,  the  Haitians  are  ignorant  and 
primitive  and  lacking  in  development  but 
in  dealing  with  them  we  are  up  against 
this  truth — the  more  strong-handed  our  tute- 
lage over  them  is,  the  less  capable  are  they 
rendered  of  the  self-development  which  is 
necessary.  For  example,  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  train  the  Haitians  for  self-govern- 
ment by  taking  their  government  away  from 
them  and  running  it  ourselves.  Certainly, 
we  can  help  the  Haitians,  but  no  help  that 
we  may  give  them  against  their  will  can 
be  actually  beneficial.  For  our  work  in 
Haiti  to  have  any  vital  and  permanent  ef- 
fect, we  must  first  of  all  make  the  Haitian 
people  as  a  whole  feel  that  we  are  there  for 
the  good  of  Haiti  and  not  for  our  own  ad- 
vantage. 


"BATOUALA"  IS  TRANSLATED* 


Jessie  Fauset 


IF  the  proof  of  the  puddingy  is  the  eating, 
the  test  of  the  good  novel  is  its  response 
to  translation.  And  just  as  the  pudding  in 
the  last  analysis  depends  less  on  the  cook 
than  on  the  quality  of  its  ingredients,  just 
so  a  translation's  success  lies  after  all  not 
in  the  skill  or  maladroitness  of  its  trans- 
lator, but  in  the  story  inherent  in  the 
original. 

However  if  the  cook  should  be  good! 

Dropping  the  figure  then  the  Seltzer  Pub- 
lishing Company  has  turned  out  a  transla- 
tion of  "Batouala"  which,  barring  a  few  de- 
fects, deserves  the  highest  attention.  The 
translator  has  made  no  attempt  to  do  a  bit 
of  fine  writing.  On  the  contrary  she  has 
followed  very  closely  the  style  and  almost 
the  arrangement  of  Maran's  narrative  and 
consequently  has  achieved  a  result  almost  as 
starkly  simple  and  magnificent  as  the 
original.  That  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for 
after  having  read  the  French  of  "Batouala" 
through  word  for  word  for  the  third  time 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  possessed  to  an  un- 
usual degree  of  what  the  French  themselves 
call  "the  grand  style". 

Since  I  have  been  asked  to  review  this 
book  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
technique  of  translation,  that  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  making  a  comparison  between 
the  original  and  the  translated  novel,  I  must 
admit  that  several  small  errors  occur  in 
the  translated  version.  But  let  me  hasten 
to  add  that  strangely  enough — and  I  have 
gone  over  "Batouala"  with  the  French  in  one 
hand  and  the  English  in  the  other — not  one 
of  these  errors  with  one  possible  exception, 
of  which  more  directly,  detracts  from  the 
real  beauty  and  spirit  of  the  achievement. 
The  French  text  reads  page  45,  En  mar- 
chant,  il  scrutait  le  sol, — "as  he  walked,  he 
scrutinized  the  ground."  The  English  trans- 
lation has  this :  "He  looked  up  at  the  sun  as 
he  walked."    (English  text,  p.  53.) 

The  French  word  for  sun  is  soleil,  where- 
as the  word  sol  means  ground  or  soil.  What, 
I  am  almost  sure,  caused  the  difficulty  was 
a  momentary  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
translator  of  her  French  and  Latin  terms  for 


*"Batouala",  by  Rene  Maran.  Published  by  Thomas 
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as  every  school-boy  knows  the  word  sol  in 
Latin  does  mean  sun  and  as  French  is  so 
directly  the  offspring  of  Latin  such  a  mis- 
take was  of  all  the  mistakes  of  the  transla- 
tor the  most  natural.  Even  here  it  would 
be  of  probably  no  consequence  were  it  not 
for  what  follows.  Maran  writes:  "He  scru- 
tinized the  ground  as  he  walked — one  of  the 
numerous  habits  bequeathed  him  by  his 
parents.  The  older  he  grew  the  more  he 
appreciated  their  excellence. 

"The  whites  didn't  seem  to  understand  the 
use  of  knowing  where  to  set  one's  foot.  One 
cut  oneself  on  stones  and  slipped  in  the 
mud.  With  a  little  bit  of  care  one  could 
avoid  cuts  and  falls,  at  least  make  them  less 
severe." 

Since  any  novel  which  deals  with  the  dif- 
ferent usages  between  the  races  is  bound  to 
become  a  subject  for  propaganda,  the  cor- 
rect translation  of  a  passage  such  as  this 
has  a  value  far  beyond  merely  grammatical 
precision. 

None  of  the  other  errors  is  of  equal  seri- 
ousness. On  page  76,  the  translator  mis- 
takes je  ne  me  lasserai  jamais  (I  shall  never 
tire  of)  for  je  ne  laisserai  jamais  (I  shall 
never  allow).  On  page  80,  she  translates: 
"Death  strike  him  who  did  not  notice  this 
costume,"  whereas  the  French  actually  says : 
"Death  strikes  him  who  does  not  observe 
this  custom",  the  confusion  being  between 
costume  (dress,  costume)  and  coutume  (cus- 
tom).    (English  text,  pp.  88,  93.) 

These  three  errors  are  really  the  worst 
and  I  am  almost  loath  to  mention  them,  so 
finely  and  feelingly  done  is  most  of  the  book. 

In  English  no  less  than  in  French  "Ba- 
touala" is  a  great  story.  And  the  best  part 
of  it  all  is  that  no  attempt  is  made  by  its 
author  to  bias  the  reader's  mind.  Here  is 
the  tale  of  Batouala  the  African  Chief  (mo- 
koundji),  his  nine  wives  and  his  rival,  Bis- 
sibingui  for  the  affections  of  his  favorite 
wife,  Yassiguindja,  the  death  of  Batouala 
and  the  triumph  of  the  young  lover.  An 
old,  old  story.  Here  are  grave  reflections  on 
the  part  of  African  "Ancients"  about  the 
great  phenomena  of  living,  sleep,  work,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  fire.  Dimly,  vaguely  we  peer 
Hnck  into  the  first  beginnings  of  the  thing 
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we  call  life  and  find  the  primal  causes  of 
events.  Whence  came  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing a  dead  body  several  days  before  burial? 
What  is  the  origin  of  sunstroke? 

There  is  the  description,  sharp  and  vivid 
of  the  chase,  and  above  all,  thing  most 
exotic  to  our  manner  both  of  living  and  writ- 
ing, the  amazing  and  terrific  description  of 
Ga'nza,  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision.  In 
order  to  get  the  book  past  the  censor  the 
translator  has  had  to  omit  here  an  astonish- 
ing phrase,  there  a  too  vivid  word,  but  this 
happens  rarely  and  without  such  selection 
those  of  us  who  do  not  read  French  would 
have  no  chance  to  know  the  story  at  all. 

But  what  is  bound  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  colored  Americans  is  the  excoriation  by 
Maran  in  the  preface  and  by  his  characters 
in  the  novel  proper  of  the  white  colonial 
who  has  entered  Africa  and  who  has  changed 
it  so  sadly.  For  once,  we  have  at  first  hand 
a  contrasting  picture  of  two  kinds  of  civili- 
zation,— first,  that  of  the  little  sleepy  Afri- 
can village  with  its  tom-tom  instead  of  the 
"wireless,"  its  sorcerers  instead  of  "doc- 
torros"  (doctors),  its  poverty,  its  humor,  its 
placid  philosophy  against  the  boundless  ego- 
ism, selfishness  and  brutality  of  the  white 
traders,  the  " bound joudoulis."  Really  there 
is  very  little  to  choose. 

As  well  as  this  translator  has  managed 
the  spirit  of  this  story  in  general,  she  excels 


especially  in  passages  descriptive  of  nature 
and  of  natural  phenomenon.  She  translates 
Maran's  account  of  the  gift  of  fire: 

"When  the  dustman  comes  and  closes  your 
eyes,  the  fire  purrs  and  crackles  beside  you 
and  gently  envelopes  you  with  its  meshes  of 
warmth;  then,  as  soon  as  you  are  completely 
relaxed  in  the  benevolent  little  d:ath  of 
sleep,  it  carries  you  off  to  the  country  of 
dreams,  whence  you  return  in  the  morning. 

"If  the  fever  cramps  your  body  and  you 
shiver  in  a  chill,  the  fire  settles  the  course 
of  the  blood  that  circulates  in  the  blue  cords 
of  your  arms,  it  makes  you  perspire,  it  mas- 
sages your  stiffened  limbs.  It  is  so  soft  and 
gentle,  it  seems  like  a  healing  oil.  Gradually 
your  muscles  turn  supple  again;  fever,  fa- 
tigue, chill  disappear.  What  though  the 
rain  falls  outside! 

"If  you  are  lonely  and  sad  and  want  com- 
pany, no  need  to  seek  far.  There's  the  fire 
again — good  friend,  good  comrade,  ouandja, 
confidant.  To  sit  beside  the  fire  and  talk 
is  a  feast  of  warmth;  like  every  good  meal 
it  consoles,  soothes,  and  casts  a  magic  de- 
light." 

As  one  reads  this  translation  the  spirit 
of  Africa  steals  over  one, — Africa,  the  land 
whence  always  "something  new,"  and  y:t 
something  ever  old,  black,  mysterious,  en- 
transing,  impenetrable. 
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LINES  BARTER 

Margaret  Loring  Thomas  James  Waldo  Fawcett 

P  and  down  the  city,  there  are  clothes^-/"VNE  took  his  heart  to  market 
lines,  ^^   And  sold  it  at  a  stall; 

Full  of  clothes,  He    could    not    sell    his    soul    there 

Washed  and  blowing  in  the  sun.  Because   it  was   so  small. 


All  around  the  world,  there  are  class  lines, 
Full    of   horrors, 
Hidden  from  the  light. 

Some  women  never  wash  and  iron  clothes, 
Yet  they  always  have  clean  clothes. 

Some  women  wash  and  iron  clothes, 

Day  in  and  day  out. 
These  women  never  have  clean   clothes. 
They  do  not  have  time  to  wash  their  own 
clothes. 
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BEGGAR  BOY 

Langston  Hughes 
HAT  is  there  within  this  beggar  lad 
That  I  can  neither  hear  nor  feel  nor 
see, 
That  I   can   neither    know   nor    understand, 
And  still  it  calls  to  me? 

Is  not  he  but  a  shadow  in  the  sun — 
A  bit  of  clay,  brown,  ugly,  given  life? 
And  yet  he  plays  upon  his  flute  a  wild  free 

tune, 
As  if  Fate  had  not  bled  him  with  her  knife! 


CO  MPIL  E.D 


BY      MADEUIME         Q.    ALLISON 


C  Colored  men  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  own 
and  operate  three  drug  stores;  William 
Nolan,  a  contractor,  has  done  all  the  mason 
work  for  Governor  Edwards  for  six  years; 
Ira  D.  Olliver,  a  salesman  for  men  and  wo- 
men's furnishings,  represents  several  large 
New  York  firms;  Marcia  B.  Brown  is  em- 
ployed as  assistant  chemist  at  a  medical 
laboratory. 

C  Dr.  D.  D.  Hall  has  been  granted  the 
Certificate  in  Public  Health  by  Harvard 
University.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Howard 
University  and  has  been  practicing  in 
Massachusetts  for  ten  years. 
C  As  a  means  of  combatting  prejudice  and 
ignorance,  the  class  in  Race  Problems  at 
Ohio  State  University  was  conducted 
through  a  part  of  the  Negro  section  of  Co- 
lumbus. Office  buildings,  stores,  a  new 
motion-picture  theatre,    a   school,   churches, 


the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  old  folks'  home,  the 
day  nursery  and  Alpha  Hospital  were 
among  the  places  visited.  The  students 
were  especially  impressed  by  the  equipment 
and  personnel  of  the  hospital  and  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  homes,  which  were  hos- 
pitably opened  to  them.  During  the  course 
of  the  term,  the  class  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Woodlin,  vice-president  of  the  Columbus 
Branch  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  Mr.  N.  B. 
Allen,  executive  secretary  of  the  local  Ur- 
ban League,  Judge  E.  B.  Kinkead  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Dr.  W.  W.  Alex- 
ander of  the  Commission  on  Interracial  Co- 
operation, Dr.  George  E.  Haynes  and  Dr. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois. 

C  W.  T.  Greene  is  a  photographer  and  art 
dealer  in  Muskogee,  Okla.  He  conducts  two 
shops,  one  of  which  appears  in  the  photo- 
graph. 


ONE   OF  MR.   GREENE'S  SHOPS 
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PRINCE    HALL    MASONIC    TEMPLE 


Ct  The  colored  Masons  of  Massachusetts 
have  a  new  Prince  Hall  Masonic  Temple 
valued  at  $150,000.  The  final  payment  on  it 
was  made  last  February  and  the  mortgage 
burned.  Dr.  I.  L.  Roberts  is  Grand  Master 
and  was  the  leading  spirit  in  securing  and 
paying  for  the  temple  within  two  years. 
Frnest  D.  Cook  was  Grand  Secretary.  The 
Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge  is  113  years  old. 
(I  The  second  of  a  series  of  recitals  has  been 
held  at  Trinity  A.  M.  E.  Church  in  Balti- 
more. The  program  included  violin  num- 
bers from  "Thais",  "La  Tosca",  and  "Pag- 
liacci",  by  Harry  Truman  Pratt;  "Nau- 
tilus", "A  Passing  Thought",  and  "In  the 
Bottoms"    Suite,    by    Ada    Louise    Killion, 


pianiste;  W. 
Llewellyn  Wil- 
son was  the  ac- 
companist. 
C  Henry  N. 
S  t  o  n  e,  who 
was  granted 
the  degree  of 
Bachelor  o  f 
Arts  at  the 
University  o  f 
Kansas,  is  sec- 
retary of  the 
Lawrence 
Branch  of  the 
N.  A.  A.  C.  P., 
vice  -pole 
march  of  Mu 
Chapter  of  the 
Kappa  Alpha 
Psi  fraternity, 
and  president 
of  Theta  Chap- 
ter of  the  Chi 
Delta  Mu  fra- 
ternity. He  is 
now  complet- 
ing his  fourth 
year  of  service 
as  preparator 
of  gross  anat- 
omy, custodian 
and  technician 
in  the  Anat- 
omy Depart- 
ment of  the 
university. 
C  At  the  an- 
nual conven- 
tion of  the  In- 
t  e  r  n  a  t  i  onal 
Sister  Federation, 
W.     F.    Trot- 


Big  Brother  and  Big 
held  in  Minneapolis,  Mrs 
man,  a  colored  woman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
was  unanimously  elected  Honorary  Vice- 
President.  Mrs.  Trotman  was  the  organizer 
of  the  Colored  Big  Sister  Club  of  Brooklyn. 
CT  Epsilon  Lambda  Chapter  of  the  Alpha 
Phi  Alpha  fraternity,  in  St.  Louis,  main- 
tains a  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago for  a  worthy  Negro  graduate  of  the 
high  school  of  St.  Louis.  Clobare  Brous- 
sard  is  the  'present  beneficiary  and  the 
scholarship  is  being  offered  for  the  second 
time.  At  a  recent  school  election,  five  of 
the  members  of  this  fraternity  served  on  the 
Citizens'  Committee  to  help  in  the  passage 
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The     late     Dr.     Bourne 


James    G.    Cotter 


James  M.   French 


William  M.  Randolph 


of  a  measure  which  will  bring  into  the 
treasury  of  the  St.  Louis  School  Board 
about  $40,000,000  in  the  next  four  years. 
The  president  of  the  chapter  is  Mr.  G.  W. 
Buckner. 

(I  Colored  visitors  to  Atlantic  City  know 
the  Bourne  drug  store  on  Arctic  Avenue. 
Its  founder,  the  late  Dr.  James  F.  Bourne, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  and  educated  at  Lin- 
coln University,  and  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy.  For  fourteen  years  he 
conducted  his  drug  store  and  for  nine  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Atlantic  City  Board 
of  Education.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  president  of  the  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  an  organizer  of  the  Building  and  Loan 
Association.  He  leaves  a  widow  who  will 
continue  his  business. 

G  James  G.  Cotter  is  Assistant  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  the  northern 
district  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Cotter  was  born  in 
1882,  in  Tennessee,  and  educated  at  Fisk 
University  and  the  Webster  College  of  Law. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1912.  Fjr 
two  years  he  was  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Illinois.  His  resignation  was  de- 
manded by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  because  he  opposed  segregation  plans 
of  Governor  Lowden;  but  his  recent  higher 
appointment  has  vindicated  his  stand. 
C  In  the  quiet  town  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
James  M.  French  is  the  leading  dealer  in 
real  estate.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  the 
city  and  educated  in  the  public  schools.  He 
has  been  in  business  for  thirty  years,  and 
has  administered  the  estates  of  some  of  the 
wealthiest  people  of  the  city  as  well  as  the 
affairs  of  the  poorest.  Mr.  French  is  presi- 
dent of  the  local  branch  of  the  N.  A.  A. 
C.  P.,  a  member  of  the  City  Board  of  Chari- 


ties, treasurer  of  the  white  Congregational 
church,  and  council  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

C  From  1909  to  1914,  William  M.  Ran- 
dolph held  the  office  of  Assistant  City  So- 
licitor in  Pittsburgh.  He  recently  received 
re-appointment  to  this  office,  succeeding  Mr. 
R.  L.  Vann.  Mr.  Randolph  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  and 
graduated  from  the  law  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  in  1888. 
C  Marietta  Bonner  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Radcliffe  College  with 
honors  last  June.  The  entire  ^program  given 
by  the  seniors  on  Class  Day  was  comprised 
of  music   written  by   Miss   Bonner  and   in- 
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Marietta     Bonner 


The   late    Miss    Haynes 


Ella   Jane   Carter 


Mrs.   Mamie   Lee 


eluded  the  two  college  songs  which  won  the 
annual  competition  in  her  freshman  and 
senior  years.  Her  last  song  was  pronounced 
by  the  Harvard  professors,  who  were  the 
judges,  as  "A  magnificent  piece  of  refresh- 
ing music."  Miss  Bonner  belongs  to  the 
Delta  Sigma  Theta. 

(I  In  the  death  of  Byrdie  H.  Haynes,  sister 
of  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  we  lose  an  effi- 
cient social  worker.  Miss  Haynes  was  born 
in  1886,  in  Arkansas,  and  educated  at  Fisk 
University.  She  was  awarded  a  Rosenwald 
scholarship  and  began  work  as  headworker 
in  the  Wendell  Phillips  Settlement,  Chicago, 
affiliated  with  Hull  House,  where  she  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Jane  Addams.  She 
then     went    to    Lincoln    House,    New    York, 


DR.   I.   L.   ROBERTS 


under  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  and  for  six 
years  built  up  a  work  of  wide  influence. 
Finally  she  was  called  to  the  colored  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  New  York  as  Secretary  of  Girls' 
Work,  and  was  planning  to  begin  her  new 
duties  in  September  when  she  died  of  heart 
failure  after  an  operation.  She  was  a  sin- 
gularly devoted  woman  of  fine  spirit. 
d  Ella  Jane  Carter  was  born  in  Mississippi 
and  studied  at  the  Piney  Woods  School.  She 
then  entered  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, at  Cedar  Falls,  where  she  spent  four 
years  studying  public  school  music.  Miss 
Carter  was  graduated  last  spring  and  re- 
turns to  supervise  public  school  music  in 
the  Piney  Woods  School. 
([  The  people  of  Spokane,  Washington,  bear 
tribute  to  the  ability  of  Mrs.  Mamie  Lee, 
a  local  artist.  She  specializes  in  works  of 
oil,  parchment  and  water  colors  and  her 
paintings  have  repeatedly  won  prizes.  She 
is  a  former  student  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Annette 
Perry,  who  is  now  conducting  a  studio  in 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

C  In  the  Washington  Drive  of  the  N.  A. 
A.  C.  P.,  employees  in  the  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  se- 
cured 94  members,  outside  of  the  efforts  of 
many  employees  who  worked  with  other 
groups. 

C  Robert  M.  Williams  has  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Morningside 
College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
C  The  second  session  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Africans  of  British  West  Africa 
will  convene  in  Sierra  Leone  during  Decem- 
ber. 

C  At  DePauw  University,  the  course  in 
journalism  has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the 
"History    and    Present    Day    Conditions    of 
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Negro  Journalism".  The 
pamphlet  was  prepared  by 
George  W.  Gore,  Jr.,  who 
is  a  senior  at  the  univer- 
sity and  a  member  of  the 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  frater- 
nity. 

C  Joseph  L.  Turner  has 
been  granted  a  scholar- 
ship to  study  for  one  year 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Mr.  Turner  has 
been  a  student  of  the  piano 
at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  for 
three  years,  under  Mr. 
Frank  Watson.  He  for- 
merly attended  Morehouse 
College. 

C   The    People's    Building 
and    Loan    Association   of 
Hampton,     Virginia,     was 
organized   in    1889  by   the 
Rev.  R.  Spiller,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Banks,  J.  H.  Robinson,  A. 
W.   E.   Bassett.    The   late 
Harris  Barret  was  secre- 
tary and  the  leal  worker. 
During    the    32    years    of 
the  existence  of  the  asso- 
ciation  a   dividend   of  not 
less  than  6%  has  been  paid 
except     during     the     two 
years   of   the    war.      Last 
year  the  assets  amounted  to  $271,315. 
(I  One  of  the  special  features  of   Hampton 
Institute's  54th  anniversary  was  the  presen- 
tation of  Armstrong  Field  by  graduates  and 
former    students    of    the    Board    of    Trus- 


HOMES    BUILT    BY    THE 

tees.  The  Field  was  formally  opened  for 
use  on  May  20,  with  the  first  inter-colle- 
giate track  and  field  meet  ever  held  at 
Hampton.  More  than  a  hundred  athletes, 
representing  colleges,  high  schools,  and  Y. 


AT   THE   ATHLETIC   MEET, 
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PEOPLE'S   BUILDING   AND    LOAN   ASSOCIATION 

M.  C.  A.s,  competed  in  twenty-seven  events,  tember  6-11. 

Two  special   attractions   at  the   meet  were  C  The  National 

the  running   of  R.  Earl  Johnson,  holder  of  corporated,  will 

the  five-  and  ten-mile  championships  of  the  September  6-12. 

A.    A.    U.,   who   ran   in   the  two-mile   race;  been  granted. 


and  of  William  S.  Parker, 
Hampton  '15,  who  has  won 
the  Metropolitan  Cham- 
pionship for  the  half-mile. 
(I  From  February  17  to 
August  1,  of  this  year, 
there  were  24  persons 
lynched  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  per- 
sons was  white.  Eleven  of 
these  lynchings  took  place 
in  Texas;  6  in  Georgia;  2 
in  Arkansas;  and  one  each 
in  Mississippi,  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina, 
and  Florida. 

(I  Douglas  Carter  of  Cali- 
fornia has  signed  a  long- 
term  contract  with  the 
Selznick  film  corporation. 
Mr.  Carter  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  Owen 
Moore's  recent  picture, 
"Love  is  an  Awful  Thing". 
The  New  York  Telegraph 
says:  "Like  many  of  his 
race,  Carter  is  an  'uncon- 
scious comedian' 
On  the  Coast  they  think  he 
will  prove  another  Bert 
Williams." 

C  The  National  Baptist 
Convention,  Inc.,  will  meet 
in  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  Sep- 

Baptist  Convention,  Unin- 
meet  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Special  railroad  rates  have 
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THE  PERFECT  TIMES 

"1T7HEN  shall  a  newspaper  advertise  to 
»  »  its  readers  the  race  of  a  man  whom  it 
mentions?  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  and  in  reference  to  Negroes  at  least, 
the  race  should  be  emphasized  and  given 
the  most  prominent  headlines  if  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  ridicule  or  crime  but  in  the  case  of 
a  heroic  deed,  search  for  the  race! 

For  instance,  on  July  7,  a  hod  carrier  in 
his  auto  is  fined  for  speeding.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  announce  that  this  hod  carrier 
is  a  "Negro"  and  to  box  the  information  at 
the  top  of  the  page !  On  June  28,  the  police 
beat  a  prisoner  to  death.  It  must  be  ex- 
plained in  large  letters  that  the  dead  man 
is  "A  Negro  Thug". 


Negro  Hodcarrier,  Speeding 
To  Work  in  His  Auto,  Arrested 


New  York   Times,  July   7,   1922. 


NEGRO  THUG  KILLED 
IN  FIGHT  AT  STATION 

Seizes   Pistol    and    Loses    Des- 
perate   Battle   Only   When 
Clubbed  Unconscious. 


POLICEMEN         EXONERATED 


But  on  July  7,  a  colored  man,  superin- 
tendent of  an  apartment  house,  offered  his 
life  to  save  a  woman  and  child.  The  Times 
report  says : 

While  Sanford  and  Mrs.  Gordon  strug- 
gled at  the  window,  the  fire  spread. 
Flames  ran  along  the  mattress  and  caught 
on  the  curtain  of  the  window  at  which  they 
stood.  The  superintendent  was  using  all 
his  strength  to  hold  Mrs.  Gordon  against 
the  side  of  the  window  frame  while  he  at- 
tempted to  quiet  her.  A  fold  of  the  blazing 
curtain  fell  across  the  man's  extended  right 
forearm.  The  whole  blazing  mass  looked 
as  though  it  would  fall  upon  them  when  he 
momentarily  released  the  hold  of  one  of  his 
hands  on  Mrs.  Gordon  and  quickly  reached 
up  and  dragged  the  burning  cloth  down.  At 
tnat  instant  Mrs.  Gordon  tore  herself  free. 

In  the  few  seconds  while  Sanford  was 
freeing  himself  from  the  burning  curtain, 
the  woman  managed  to  get  her  body  through 
the  open  window.  Then  she  threw  herself 
headlmg  to  the  ground. 

Sanford  tried  to  go  back  through  the 
door,  but  he  had  to  give  up  the  attempt. 
Between  him  and  the  doorway  was  a  curtain 
of  fire  through  which  he  could  not  fight  a 
way.  Those  watching  saw  him  return  to 
the  window  and  stand  there,  apparently  un- 
certain as  to  his  next  move.  Again  the 
chorus  went  up  for  him  not  to  jump.  "Help 
will  soon  be  here,"  they  cried,  and  those  who 
could  not  command  a  view  of  what  had  hap- 
pened took  up  the  cries. 

From  the  window  at  which  he  stood  a 
clothesline  had  been  stretched  to  another 
window  in  the  same  apartment.  It  bridged 
a  space  of  about  twenty  feet.  Sanford 
climbed  out  of  the  window,  tested  the  line 
and  then  grasping  it  with  both  hands, 
swung  out.  One  of  his  arms  had  been 
pretty  badly  burned  and  he  apparently 
could  not  make  his  way  across  the  line. 
There  was  quiet  at  every  window  as  the  su- 
perintendent began  to  swing  his  body  back 
and  forth.  Then,  in  his  own  words,  he  took 
a  chance  and  did  the  unexpected.  As  his 
body  swung  back  he  let  go  his  hold  and 
dropped.  The  momentum  carried  him 
straight  through  the  open  window  of  the 
room  in  the  apartment  below. 


Acted  in  Self-Defense,  Officials  Rule 

— Liquor  Held  Principal  Cause 

of   Man's   Death. 


New  York  Times,  June  28,  1922. 


Sanford  landed  in  a  heap  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Mrs.  W.  R.  Borden.  He  'picked 
himself  up  and  running  back  upstairs  to  the 
Gordon  apartment,  began  to  fight  the  flames, 
carrying  pan  after  'pan  of  water  from  the 
kitchen  and  pouring  it  on  the  fire.  He  had 
made  some  progress  when  the  firemen  got 
th-T-e.     Then  he  went  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Sanford,  after  being  treated  in  St.  Luke's 
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Hospital,  went  home,  and  last  evening  half 
the  neighborhood  had  called  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  brave  effort  he  had  made  to 
save  Mrs.  Gordon  and  the  baby. 

Was  it  necessary  to  announce  in  the  head- 
lines that  this  hero  was  black?  Apparently 
not.  Indeed  in  a  whole  column  of  report 
only  once,  and  in  small  print,  was  Sanford 
called  "negro."  Suppose  he  had  stolen  Mrs. 
Gordon's   pocket-book! 


BABY  FOUR  STORIES 

Mother  Fights  Off  Rescuer  and 

Plunges  From  Window  After 

Child  as  Scores  Look  On. 


DARING    DROP    SAVES    ONE 


Trapped    Firefighter    Leaps   to 

Clothes  Line  and  Swings 

Into  a  Lower  Window. 


New  York   Times,  July  7,   1922. 

HENRY  FORD  ON  RACES 

TTENRY  FORD  has  sinned  so  outrage- 
•*■-'-  ously  in  his  Anti-Jewish  campaign  that 
it  is  a  joy  to  note  signs  of  sanity  in  his 
treatment  of  race  problems  in  general.  He 
says  on  "Mr.  Ford's  Page"  of  the  Dearborn 
Independen t  : 

We  have  scarcely  met  the  racial  problem 
in  America  at  all.  The  talk  about  the 
"color  line"  is  largely  personal  and  local, 
and  does  not  take  in  the  full  sweep  of  the 
question.  Upon  this  country  has  fallen  the 
high  task,  not  of  showing,  as  some  assert, 
that  all  the  races  can  live  together  upon 
one  plane  and  in  one  community,  but  of 
showing  which  races  can  live  together,  and 
under  what  law  all  races  can  live  pros- 
perously. 


Some  of  the  divisions  which  we  may  think 
are  racially  alien  may  not  be  so  at  all.  The 
accidents  of  color,  in  some  cases,  may  not  be 
indicative  of  racial  differences.  There  may 
be  a  wider  unity  than  we  have  supposed, 
and  our  false  suppositions  may  be  due  to 
the  incomplete  state  of  human  knowledge 
about  the  beginnings  and  wanderings  of 
races. 


The  whole  matter  is  to  be  considered 
broadly.  Even  among  the  races  called  "in- 
ferior" (there  ought  to  be  a  better  word) 
individuals  appear  who  are  the  equal  of 
superior  individuals  of  the  dominant  race, 
who  stand  as  prophets  between  the  peoples. 
Dominance  does  not  mean  at  all  the  domi- 
nance of  individuals,  but  of  the  racial  move- 
ment and  meaning  and  work.  There  is  no 
room  for  pride  at  all;  there  is  wide  room 
for   serious  consideration   of   duty. 

A  mushy  sentimentality,  a  "brotherhood" 
of  words  which  does  not  emerge  in  action — 
these  are  not  necessary  at  all.  What  we 
need  is  to  see  that  one  strain  is  equipped 
to  do  for  the  other  what  it  cannot  do  for  it- 
self, and  set  it  upon  the  road  of  living  a  life 
which  fulfills  its  destiny;  and  the  strain 
equipped  to  do  this  must  do  it,  or  suffer  the 
consequences  of  neglected  duty.  These  con- 
sequences usually  come  through  the  re- 
actions of  the  very  people  whose  welfare  has 
been  destroyed  for  gains  of  our  own.  There 
is  something  deeper  in  race  riots  than  the 
mere  clash  of  color. 

THE  CLOSED  DOOR 

IN  the  Altoona,  Pa.,  Tribune  Colonel  H.  W. 
Shoemaker  has  an  editorial  on  a  colored 
porter  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  at  Har- 
risburg  who  has  just  been  retired.    He  says: 

Patrons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Station  at  Harrisburg  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  W.  H.  Coslow,  Red 
Cap  Porter  "Number  One,"  is  to  retire  on 
age  limit  the  last  day  of  the  present  month. 
During  thirty-five  years  of  faithful  service 
this  old-time  employee  has  endeared  himself 
to  hosts  of  travelers  by  his  unvarying  cour- 
tesy and  marked  efficiency. 

As  an  exponent  of  the  "drive"  begun 
years  ago  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
System  to  require  courtesy  from  its  em- 
ployees, and,  by  the  way,  the  pioneer  at- 
tempt of  this  kind  in  the  United  States, 
Porter  Coslow  has  been  a  shining  example 
of  splendid  politeness  and  kindliness.  Pa- 
trons, old  and  young,  rich  or  poor,  regard- 
less of  the  possible  "gratuity,"  have  found 
him  ready  to  carry  the  heaviest  burdens  and 
straighten  out  the  most  complicated  intrica- 
cies of  travel. 

Members  of  the  old  families  at  Harris- 
burg will  miss  him,  as  he  has  waited  on 
three  generations  in  many  instances,  and 
travelers  have  grown  up  from  childhood  to 
look  for  his  genial  presence  to  put  them 
aboard   the   right  trains.      As   one  traveler 
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remarked,  "It  is  a  pity  that  such  persons 
have  to  get  old;  men  like  Coslow  ought  not 
to  be  subject  to  limits  of  service  or  age,  but 
should  be  immortal,  like  all  worthy  insti- 
tutions." 

Porter  "Number  One"  was  born  at  Dills- 
burg,  York  County,  January  27,  1857,  and 
was  married  April  11,  1875,  and  has  nine 
living  children,  as  well  as  numerous  grand- 
children. He  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  under  Superinten- 
dent Oliver  A.  McClellan,  November  9,  1887, 
later  serving  under  Superintendents  Creigh- 
ton  and  Le  Boutillier. 

Of  course,  Colonel  Shoemaker  leaves  out 
the  real  tragedy  in  Coslow's  life.  In  the 
"greatest  railway  system  of  the  world"  here 
was  a  man  who  had  served  faithfully  for  35 
years  and  yet  could  hope  for  no  promotion. 
He  entered  the  service  in  1887  as  a  porter. 
He  left  in  1922  as  a  porter.  If  he  had  been 
a  white  man,  he  might  have  been  president 
of  the  road  and  certainly  if  half  that  is  said 
about  him  is  true,  he  de  served  something 
far  above  this  position. 


BENEVOLENCE  IN  RHODESIA 

\  MISSIONARY  writes  concerning  the 
*■  *■  heavy  taxation  of  natives  in  Northern 
Rhodesia.  The  letter  is  printed  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery   Reporter. 

I   fully    agree  with    all   that    Mr.   

says  about  the  present  condition  of  the  na- 
tives. I  will  go  further  and  say,  that  the 
raising  of  the  so-called  hut  tax  (it  is  a  tax 
on  every  wife)  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  year 
is  simply  to  make  these  people  slaves  of  the 
B.S.A.  Co.*  These  people  are  taxed,  but 
they  get  no  benefit  from  taxation.  There 
are  no  Government  doctors,  schoolmasters, 
sanitary  inspectors,  nurses,  etc.,  for  help- 
ing them.  Lepers  and  people  with  yaws 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  mad 
people  roam  at  leisure,  whilst  many  of  the 
poor,  without  relatives,  are  almost  nude 
and  starved.  The  men  being  away  from 
home  so  much  have  little  time  to  build  their 
houses,  as  their  spare  time  is  required  in 
the  plantations,  so  that  majority  of  the 
huts  are  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition, 
and  the  villages  are  filthier  than  they  were 
before  the  B.S.A.  Co.  came  here,  and  the 
people  are  poorer,  as  of  old  they  had  time 
to  iprepare  bark  cloth,  weave  blankets,  and 
build  good  huts,  and  cultivate  lar^e  gar- 
dens, so  that  they  were  never  so  short  of 
food  as  they  are  now.  Besides  this,  they 
could  go  hunting  and  kill  plenty  of  game, 
and  have  meat  to  eat,  and  the  skins  to  wear. 
Now  it  is,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  a  year 
only  that  they  get  a  piece  of  meat.  I  no- 
tice also  that  the  stamina  of  the  people  has 
decreased  greatly,  so  that  there  is  much 
more  sickness   than   there   used   to   be,    and 
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they  can't  do  as  much  work  as  formerly. 
Apart  from  preventing  tribal  wars,  I  don't 
know  that  the  B.S.A.  Co.'s  rule  over  these 
people  is  of  much  benefit  to  them.  No  won- 
der that  many  natives  have  said  they  paid 
taxes  to  buy  the  Government  officials  whis- 
key and  cigarettes.  .  .  .  Yes,  the  condition 
of  the  natives  in  these  parts  is  very  sad, 
and  something  should  be  done  to  help  them, 
and  that  at  once.  If  the  present  condition 
of  things  exists  much  longer,  there  will  be 
much  immorality  and  discontent. 

This  makes  the  words  of  Alfred  Baker 
Lewis  published  in  the  New  York  Call 
magazine  all  the  more  opposite: 

Of  course  the  inhabitants  of  backward  re- 
gions do  get  certain  incidental  advantages 
from  being  governed  by  an  advanced  nation, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  a  certain 
amount  of  law  and  order.  These  incidental 
advantages  are  seized  upon  and  made  much 
of  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  governments  of 
industrially  advanced  nations  in  the  process 
of  moralizing  the  exploitation  of  the  back- 
ward peoples  of  the  earth  by  certain  classes 
in  the  industrially  advanced  nations.  But 
the  incidental  advantages  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  backward  regions  get  in  this 
way  are,  in  fact,  at  least  equalled  by  the 
disadvantages. 

The  chief  disadvantage  from  which  they 
suffer  is  the  brutality  with  which  they  are 
treated  by  those  who  govern  them  and  ex- 
ploit them  without  their  consent,  and  also 
claim  to  bring  them  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion. As  recent  examples  of  the  brutality 
with  which  the  advanced  nations  are  ac- 
customed to  treat  the  inhabitants  of  the 
backward  regions  of  the  earth,  we  might  cite 
the  Amritsar  Massacre  of  several  hundred 
unarmed  Hindus  by  the  British  in  the  Pun- 
jab, the  record  of  the  atrocities  by  the 
agents  of  the  French  and  Belgian  rubber 
companies  in  the  Congo,  the  atrocities  of 
the  agents  of  the  British  rubber  companies 
in  Peru,  the  barefaced  expropriation  of  the 
natives  from  their  land  in  South  Rhodesia; 
the  thinly  disguised  slavery  on  the  Portu- 
guese cocoa  plantations  of  Principe  and  San 
Thome,  and  the  slave  raids  on  the  mainland 
of  Angola;  the  forced  labor  to  which  the 
helpless  natives  are  subjected  by  the  United 
States  in  Haiti  and  by  the  French  and  Bel- 
gians in  the  Congo,  and  the  overthrow  of 
established  native  governments  such  as  our 
invasion  of  Haiti,  the  British  seizure  of 
Egypt,  and  the  French  occupation  of 
Morocco.  Additional  eloquent  proof  of  the 
industrially  advanced  nations  in  getting 
control  of  the  backward  and  undeveloped 
regions  is  to  exploit  them  rather  than  to 
bring  them  the  blessings  of  civilization,  is 
found  in  the  almost  universal  absence  of 
labor  legislation  and  universal  compulsory 
education  in  those  backward  regions  which 
the  governments  of  the  industrially  ad- 
vanced nations  get  under  their  control. 

In  other  words,  the  "White  Man's  Bur- 
den" involved  in  governing  backward  coun- 
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tries  and  exploiting  their  populations  and 
natural  resources  is  a  Godsend  to  those  in 
the  "burdened"  countries  who  are  rich 
enough  to  make  investments,  and  a  burden 
principally  to  the  working  classes  of  the  ad- 
vanced countries  and  the  populations  of  the 
backward  regions. 

JUSTICE  AND  ORATORY 

WE  commend  to  our  readers  this  delicious 
extract  from  the  Wilmington,  N.   C, 
Dispatch: 

Counsel  for  the  several  Negro  bell  hops 
whose  arrest  on  charges  of  violating  the 
prohibition  law  and  aiding  and  abetting  in 
prostitution  were  affected  through  the  ef- 
forts of  two  Raleigh  men,  Lumsden  and 
Brandon,  representing  the  Southern  Detec- 
tive Agency,  will  endeavor  to  have  the  de- 
tectives indicted  by  the  grand  jury  at  next 
week's  term  of  criminal  court  on  charges 
of  receiving  more  liquor  than  is  allowed  by 
law  within  a  specified  length  of  time.  Both 
admitted  on  the  witness  stand  that  they 
were  "technically"  guilty  of  violating  the 
law  but  are  expected  to  contend,  if  bills 
are  returned  against  them,  that  the  end 
justified  the  means. 

Another  interesting  situation  has  also  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  the  arrest  of  the 
bell  hops.  Mrs.  A.  0.  Ausley  and  Mrs  M.  L. 
Johnson,  well  dressed  white  women  who 
were  guests  at  local  hotels  and  who  were 
taken  in  the  general  round  up  on  charges 
of  assignation,  were  given  not  guilty  ver- 
dicts in  Judge  Harriss'  court  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Several  of  the  bell  hops  are  charged  with 
aiding  and  abetting  the  women  in  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  that  the  court,  through  its 
judgment,  says  was  not  committed  and  it's 
mighty  hard  for  the  average  man  to  under- 
stand how  one  could  be  guilty  of  aiding  and 
abetting  in  a  crime  that  was  not  committed. 
Lawyers,  however,  can  best  interpret  the 
law  and  Solicitor  McNorton,  one  of  the  most 
capable  members  of  the  local  bar,  says  it 
will  be  easy  enough  to  get  convictions  even 
though  the  lower  court  freed  the  principals 
through  its  rendition  of  not  guilty  ver- 
dicts. 

At  any  rate,  next  week's  session  of  su- 
perior court  promises  to  be  plenty  warm. 
Herbert  McClammy,  dean  of  oratory  of  the 
local  bar,  was  keyed  to  a  m;1lion  yesterday 
afternoon  when  he  prepared  to  speak  in  de- 
fense of  his  clients,  the  two  women,  and  the 
crowd  had  settled  back  expecting  to  hear 
him  rip  and  tear  the  hide  off  the  two  de- 
tectives who  engineered  the  arrests_  of  the 
women  and  bell  hops.  Judge  Harriss  also 
-nticipated  the  same  thing  and  before  Mr. 
McClammy  opened  up  he  was  advised  by  the 
court  that  the  two  men  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  town  on  urgent  business  and  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  go  after  them  in  their 
absence.  Instead  he  suggested  that  the 
lawyer  read  aloud  a  touching  appeal  for  the 
fallen  women,  written  by  an  unknown  au- 


thor but  a  gem  in  every  respect.  While  Mr. 
McClammy  read,  his  voice  rising  and  falling 
in  expression,  one  could  have  heard  a  pin 
crash  to  the  floor,  so  quiet  was  the  court 
room. 

Do  not  forget  that  while  the  court  freed 
the  drunken  detectives  and  wept  with  the 
prostitutes,  it  is  probably  going  to  be  "easy" 
to  convict  the  colored  bell  boys  who  were 
ordered  to  serve  them  with  liquor  and  car- 
ried out  their  orders. 

THE  SERPENT  IN  EDEN 

BRAVE  little  student  publication  The 
Oberlin    Critic    deplores    the    entrance 
of  prejudice  into  this  midwestern  college: 

Oberlin  is  falling  short  of  the  standard 
set  by  her  founders  and  by  the  men  who 
opened  her  doors  to  the  colored  races.  Year 
after  year  the  barrier  is  made  stronger 
and  higher— year  after  year  voices  are 
raised  in  protest  against  the  admission  of 
colored  students  into  rooming  houses,  into 
clubs  and  societies,  almost  into  the  college 
itself — year  after  year  the  percentage  of 
colored  students  grows  smaller  and  less  in- 
telligent.     Why? 

During  the  war  the  government  refused 
to  allow  Negro  men  to  enter  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
on  an  equality  with  the  white  men — orders 
were  received  here  to  that  effect.  Did  the 
college  protest?  Yes,  but  feebly,  for  the 
order  went  through,  to  the  shame  of  the 
authorities  here  and  in  Washington;  and 
with  the  order  there  went  through  the  Ne- 
gro ranks  a  wave  of  hatred  against  Oberlin, 
against  the  college  that  once  threw  off  re- 
straint to  indulge  in  a  Wellington  riot,  and 
whose  very  history  is  a  history  of  race- 
equality. 

Here  is  the  old  story  of  outsiders  trying 
to  upset  the  status  quo: 

Every  girl  knows  before  she  enters  Ober- 
lin that  racial  equality  is  supposed  to  be 
the  rule,  and  if  she  objects  to  it,  her  deci- 
sion as  to  a  college  to  attend  should  be 
governed  accordingly.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
the  minority  who  object,  but  a  minority  in- 
creasing so  steadily  as  to  alarm  the  ante- 
diluvian ideals  of  some  of  us. 

Why  should  this  condition  continue?  It 
is  not  confined  to  the  Negro  alone — an  other- 
wise intelligent  and  charming  white  girl  is 
known  to  have  stigmatized  two  Korean  girls 
by  audibly  calling  them  "chimpanzees,"  and 
another  refused  to  go  on  the  street  in  Cleve- 
land with  a  Chinese  girl  for  fear  people 
would  think  her  queer.  They  all  are  suffer- 
ing because  we  forget  Oberlin's  traditions. 
Shaw  says,  "We  must  be  conventional  or 
we  are  misunderstood,"  and  Oberlin  calls 
its  darker  hued  seekers  after  Truth  by  op- 
probrious names,  and  attempts  to  kill  in 
them  the  human  feeling  and  racial  sympa- 
thy, which  is  rightly  theirs,  and  Oberlin's. 
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"Tuskegee  stands  for  Order,  System,  Cleanliness,  Industry,  Courtesy  and  Use- 
fulness. There  are  no  sink-holes  around  the  place,  no  'back-yards'.  Everything  is 
beautiful,  wholesome  and  sanitary.  All  trades  are  represented.  The  day  is  crammed 
so  full  of  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset  that  there  is  no  time  for  complaining,  misery 
or  fault-finding — three  things  that  are  usually  born  of  idleness." 

Elbert  Hubbard,  in  "A  Little  Journey  to  Tuskegee." 


The 

TUSKEGEE  NORMAL  and 
INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE 

Founded  by  DR.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

Offers    Splendid    Opportunities    to    Negro    Youth    to    Secure    an 

Excellent  Normal  School  Course  and  a  Course  in  Mechanical 

Industries,  Women's  Industries  or  Agriculture 

THE  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  BOYS  is  composed  of 
forty  trades,  including  Auto-Mechanics,  Applied  Electricity,  Photography,  Print- 
ing, Machine-Shop  Practice  and  Tailoring.  The  plant  consists  of  five  large 
buildings  equipped  with  modern  tools  and  machinery.  The  latest  methods  of  in- 
struction are  employed  and  practical  work  is  an  important  part  of  each  course. 

THE  WOMEN'S  INDUSTRIES  consist  of  such  courses  as  Domestic  Science  and 
Domestic  Art.  This  Department  offers  splendid  training  for  young  women 
desiring  to  be  Domestic  Science  and  Art  Teachers  as  well  as  those  who  are 
planning  to  enter  commercial  fields  in  other  industries  offered. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  covering  2,000  acres  of  land,  offers  a 
splendid  four-year  course  in  Secondary  Agriculture  and  a  four-year  course  in 
advanced  Agriculture;  training  young  men  to  be  Farm  Demonstrators,  Teachers 
of  Agriculture  and  Scientific  Farmers. 

GRADUATE  AND  SPECIAL  COURSES  are  offered  in  Mechanical  Industries 
and  Agriculture. 

Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Courses,  Nurse  Training,  Business  Courses  and 
Teacher-Training  Courses  are  offered  to  Advanced  Students.  Location  unsur- 
passed for  healthfulness.     Write  for  catalog  of  information. 

ROBERT  R.   MOTON,  Principal, 
TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  ALABAMA. 
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Another  Lighthouse  to  Help 

Chart  Negro  Business  into 

The  Right  Channel. 


The  Southern  Aid  Society's 
New  Modern  3  story  and 
basement  building  located 
at  106  and  106A  South  Ave., 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Petersburg's  first  colored 
bank  and  its  leading  pro- 
fessional and  business  in- 
terests now  have  modern 
quarters  within  which  to 
display  their  talents  and 
wares.  The  Society's  Dis- 
trict Office  is  located  on  3rd 
floor. 


In  addition  to  providing  a  superior  policy  of  protection  to 
its  policyholders — the  Society  renders  a  threefold  service  to 
the  race: 

It  gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  young  women  and 
men — It  provides  ready  cash  to  its  policyholders  in  times  of 
sickness,  accident  and  death — It  provides,  in  the  largest  cities 
in  its  field  of  operation,  modern  office  facilities  to  the  colored 
professional  and  business  interests.  It  is  indeed  a  Servant  of 
the  People. 

SOUTHERN  AID  SOCIETY  OF  VIRGINIA,  INC. 

Home  Office:  527  N.  Second  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

District  Offices  and  Agencies  in  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia 


J.    K.    CASTER,    Fret,   and   Gen'l   Counsel 

W.    A.    JORDAN,   Airt.   S*cty. 
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National    Training    School 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  School  for  the  Training  of  Colored  Young 
Men  and  Women  for  Service 

Though  it  is  young  in  history,  the  Institution  feels  a  just  pride  in  the  work  thus 
far  accomplished,  for  its  graduates  are  already  filling  many  responsible  positions, 
thus  demonstrating  the  aim  of  the  school  to  train  men  and  women  for  useful 
citizenship. 

DEPARTMENTS  ALREADY  ESTABLISHED 

The  Grammar  Icheo!  The  Teacher  Training  Department 

The  Academy  The  Divinity  School 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  The  Commercial  Department 

The  Department  of  Music  The  Department  of  Home  Economics 

The  Department  of  Social  Service 
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twenty-seven  in  College  Department,  ses- 
sion 1010-1920.  Several  new  buildings, 
steam  heated  and  electric  lighted. 

M.  W.  DOGAN,  President 
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Pioneer  in  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education 

Lincoln  Men  are  Leaders  in  the  various 
professions  in  Forty  States. 

The  College  is  ranked  in  Class  I.  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Addroaa: 

Joki   B.    Kendall,    D.D.,    Lincoln   University, 
Chester   County,   Penna. 
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School  for  Teachers 

Cheyney,  Pa. 
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three  year  courses  In  Home  Economics  and  Shop  Work.  A 
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A  three-year  High  School  Course  Is  offered  to  all  whe 
have    completed    the    eighth    grammer    grade. 
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For  further  particulars  and  catalog,  write 
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THE  CHILDREN 

HE  Children's  Number  of  The 
Crisis  brings  many  thoughts. 
We  remember,  first — in  sad- 
ness— The  Brownies'  Book, 
which  was  a  monthly  children's  num- 
ber but  which  failed  for  lack  of  sup- 
port— not  by  fault  of  the  children, 
bless  you,  no !  They  wanted  and  want 
and  need  it.  But  grown-ups  are  un- 
believably stupid ! 

Grown-ups  think  of  little  children 
as  "cunning,"  "pretty,"  "cute"  and 
"amusing."  The  new  mother  dresses 
them  up  like  living  dolls,  in  ribbons, 
frills  and  furbelows,  and  with  many  a 
"Don't  get  dirty,"  "Keep  out  of  the 
mud,"  "Be  careful,"  "Naughty, 
naughty,"  she  proceeds  to  impress  it 
upon  One-year-old  that  the  chief  end 
of  man  is  to  be  an  impossible  prig. 
Our  jails  are  full  of  children  who  once 
were  unbelievably  cunning. 

Thus  with  over-dressing  and 
"showing  off,"  our  children  are 
spoiled.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  groups  like  American  Negroes 
of  the  better  class  who  are  striving 
to  improve  their  condition  and  push 
their  children  up  and  on.  Their  very 
anxieties  make  them  either  neglect  or 
misconceive  their  children.  Looking 
back  on  their  own  narrow,  sordid,  un- 
lovely infancy,  they  proceed  to  dose 
their  children  with  endless  candy, 
toys  and  kissings,  or,  if  they  them- 
selves were  spoiled  children  of  a 
"second  generation,"  they  ruin  their 
own  offspring  with  unlimited  free- 
dom and  indulgence. 

It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  be  stern,  cold 
and  practical  with  the  Flesh  of  your 
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Flesh  whom  you  are  rearing  for  a 
sneering,  cruel  world.  It  is  hard  to 
guide  them  where  you  yourself  are 
unguided.  These  are  the  reasons  why 
we  spoil  our  babies.  It  is  a  frantic 
prevision  of  ill  as  much  as  thought- 
lessness. 

Yet  we  know  that  children  are  the 
only  real  Progress,  the  sole  Hope,  the 
sure  Victory  over  Evil.  Properly 
reared  and  trained  and  there  is  no 
Problem  or  Wrong  that  we  cannot 
withstand. 

MARRIAGE 

MONG  colored  people,  especial- 
ly the  advancing  groups,  mar- 
riage and  birth  are  still 
slightly  improper  subjects 
which  cannot  be  discussed  with  plain 
sense.  The  world  has  left  us  behind 
in  this  respect  and  we  must  needs 
rapidly  catch  up. 

Here  is  a  man  and  a  woman.  The 
natural  and  righteous  cry  of  their 
bodies  calls  for  marriage  to  propa- 
gate, preserve  and  improve  mankind. 
But  there  are  difficulties.  First,  as 
to  ideals :  the  man — an  educated  Ne- 
gro American  of  1922 — is  himself  a 
spoiled  child.  He  has  been  catered 
to  and  petted  by  a  mother.  Coming 
up  with  small  means,  the  family 
purse  has  been  drained  for  his  bene- 
fit. He  has  helped  in  his  own  sup- 
port, but  his  work  has  brought  him 
into  contact  with  the  luxury  of  the 
white  rich;  he  has  seen  gluttony  and 
tasteless  splendor ;  futile  women  gorg- 
eously gowned;  royal  homes,  with 
yachts  and  automobiles.  What  does 
he  think  of  marriage?    He  conceives 
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of  it  as  a  very  expensive  indulgence, 
and  for  the  enthroning  of  One  Wo- 
man— which  woman  is  to  be  His,  and 
of  him,  and  for  him?  And  that  wo- 
man must  be  not  simply  as  someone 
has  said,  "A  cross  between  a  butter- 
fly and  a  setting  hen,"  but  in  addi- 
tion, thinking  of  his  own  mother,  he 
conceives  his  wife  also  as  a  trained, 
efficient  Upper  Servant,  who  can 
cook,  serve,  wash,  clean,  market  and 
nurse ;  she  must  also  be  able  to  dance, 
play  the  piano,  talk  on  politics  and 
literature,  entertain  with  daintiness, 
play  tennis  and  drive  an  automobile. 
To  increase  the  complication  the 
modern  young  colored  woman  has  her 
own  ideas  and  ideals.  Her  husband' 
must  have  money  and  good  looks.  He 
must  be  a  college  graduate,  a  profes- 
sional man,  or  at  least  a  business 
man;  hardly  a  mechanic,  and  cer- 
tainly never  a  menial  servant.  He 
must  have,  ready  for  delivery  on  the 
wedding  day:  a  well-furnished  home 
in  a  good  neighborhood,  a  servant  or 
a  day's  worker,  a  car  and  a  reputation 
that  brings  his  picture  to  the  pages  of 
leading  colored  weeklies. 

The  result  of  all  this  theory  is 
trouble.  The  best  dancers  are  seldom 
the  best  cooks,  and  those  who  keep 
up  with  literature  have  little  leisure 
to  keep  up  with  bad  children.  If  a 
man's  wife  is  chiefly  for  exhibition 
and  entertainment,  she  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  an  efficient  business  man- 
ager of  a  home,  and  mother,  nurse 
and  teacher  of  children.  And,  too, 
young  men  of  marriageable  age  are 
not  apt  to  be  at  once  handsome,  edu- 
cated, talented,  rich  and  well-known. 
Something  must  be  sacrificed;  the 
educated  and  talented  must  wait  long 
if  not  always  for  wealth;  the  rich 
may  come  handicapped  by  a  servile 
position  and  no  education;  while  the 
handsome — well,  fools  are  often  hand- 
some. 

All  these  are  of  course  types  of  a 


small  but  significant  class.  Down 
through  the  mass  of  laborers  and 
servants  we  meet  every  human  varia- 
tion ;  men  too  poor,  too  undisciplined, 
too  selfish  to  marry;  women  too  ig- 
norant, too  lonely,  too  unfortunate  to 
marry. 

Thus,  practically,  marriage  must 
be  a  compromise  and  if  the  compro- 
mise is  based  on  common  sense  and 
reasonable  effort,  it  becomes  the  cen- 
ter of  real  resurrection  and  remaking 
of  the  world.  If  it  fails,  then  it 
should  be  dissolved — quietly  and  de- 
cisively in  the  divorce  court.  Any 
doctrine  of  marriage  that  conceives  a 
quarrelling,  unhappy,  sordid  and  com- 
pulsory union  of  man,  woman  and 
children  as  better  than  peace  and 
work  even  with  poverty,  is  funda- 
mentally wrong. 

BIRTH 


ESTERDAY  I  saw  a  young 
man  and  woman  and  their 
three  children.  And  I  was 
told :  Four  of  their  children 
are  dead.  I  said:  "That  is  a  crime! 
It  is  not  simply  a  misfortune — it  is  a 
deliberate  crime  which  deserves  con- 
dign punishment."  No  woman  can 
bear  seven  children  in  ten  years  and 
preserve  her  own  health  and  theirs. 
No  man  who  asks  or  permits  this  de- 
serves to  be  a  husband  or  father. 

Birth  control  is  science  and  sense 
applied  to  the  bringing  of  children 
into  the  world,  and  of  all  who  need 
it  we  Negroes  are  first.  We  in  Amer- 
ica are  becoming  sharply  divided  into 
the  mass  who  have  endless  children 
and  the  class  who  through  long  post- 
ponement of  marriage  have  few  or 
none.  The  first  result  is  a  terrible  in- 
fant mortality:  of  every  10,000  col- 
ored children  born  1,356  die  in  the 
first  year,  while  only  821  die  among 
whites.  The  second  result  is  the 
senseless  putting  off  of  marriage  until 
middle  life  because  of  the  fear  that 
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marriage     must     necessarily     mean 
many  children. 

Parents  owe  their  children,  first  of 
all,  health  and  strength.  Few  women 
can  bear  more  than  two  or  three  child- 
ren and  retain  strength  for  the  other 
interests  of  life.  And  there  are  other 
interests  for  women  as  for  men  and 
only  reactionary  barbarians  deny 
this.  Even  this  small  number  of 
children  should  come  into  the  world 
at  intervals  which  will  allow  for  the 
physical,  economic  and  spiritual  re- 
covery of  the  parents.  Housework  is 
still  a  desperately  hard  and  exacting 
occupation.  It  can  and  should  be  sim- 
plified and  lightened  by  the  laundry, 
the  bakery,  the  restaurant,  and  the 
vacuum  cleaner;  but  with  all  that  it 
remains  a  job  calling  for  strength, 
time  and  training.  Social  intercourse, 
which  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  wives, 
is  a  matter  of  thought,  effort  and  deli- 
cate adjustment.  The  education  of 
children  in  the  home  calls  for  intelli- 
gence, study  and  leisure.  To  add  to 
all  this  the  physical  pain  and  strain 
of  child  birth  is  to  give  a  woman  as 
much  as  she  can  possibly  endure  once 
in  three,  four  or  five  years. 

INFANCY 

HERE  is  much  in  the  theory 
that  the  infant  child  is  a 
higher  vegetable,  to  be  fed, 
aired,  cleaned  and  let  alone, 
the  same  time  the  little  mirac- 
marvellously  unfolding  mind 
and    the    home    training 


At 

ulous, 
is    there 

that  does  not  begin  at  least  as  late  as 
the  cradle,  is  losing  precious  time. 
Yet  of  the  babies  pictured  this  month 
in  our  columns,  how  many  are  being 
carefully,  systematically  educated, 
and  how  many  are  being  regarded  as 
negligible  playthings  whose  "educa- 
tion" will  begin  at  five  or  six?  Five 
or  six  is  already  too  late  to  learn 
thoroughly  a  thousand  things:  the 
value  of  tears  and  laughter;  regular 
meals    and    regular    sleep;    sitting, 


standing,  walking;  cleanliness,  pa- 
tience -  and  sacrifice ;  self-assertion 
and  love — all  these  are  cradle  lessons. 
If  they  are  untaught,  how  hard,  how 
nearly  impossible,  is  the  task  of  the 
public  school.  How  easily  a  teacher 
could  paint  a  home  after  following  the 
child  one  day  in  the  kindergarten. 


CHILDHOOD 

F  the  meaning  of  a  child  there 
are  many  and  singularly  dif- 
ferent ideas.  Some  regard  a 
child  as  a  bond  slave,  born  to 


obey  immediately  and  without  reflec- 
tion or  question ;  some  regard  a  child 
as  an  automaton  which  absorbs  ad- 
vice and  replies  with  action;  some 
look  upon  a  child  as  an  Item  of  Ex- 
pense until  he  can  work  and  earn ; 
some  think  of  children  as  a  kind  of 
personal  adornment  of  the  parents, 
bringing  them  praise  for  beauty 
when  young,  for  smartness  when  old- 
er, and  for  high  distinction  in  wealth 
or  brains  when  grown. 

Meantime  few  people  think  of  the 
child  as  Itself — as  an  Individual  with 
the  right  and  ability  to  feel,  think  and 
act ;  a  being  thirsty  to  know,  curious 
to  investigate,  eager  to  experiment. 
Many  folk  while  not  knowing  or 
dreaming  these  things  at  first,  dis- 
cover them  later  in  some  tense  mo- 
ment when  father  and  "baby"  face 
each  other — grim,  tense,  angry;  and 
father  says,  "You  shall  not!"  and 
baby  says,  "I  will!"  The  education 
of  parents  dates  usually  from  some 
such  soul-revealing  moment.  Block- 
heads who  cannot  learn  usually  try 
forthwith  to  beat  the  "stubbornness" 
out  of  the  child  by  blows.  If  they 
succeed,  they  kill  the  spirit  of  the  lit- 
tle man  and  leave  little  which  the 
world  needs.  If  they  fail,  they  leave 
determination,  without  love  or  rever- 
ence. 

Others  learn.  They  realize  with  a 
start:  Here  is  Somebody  Else.  I 
must  inform,  I  must  teach,  I  must 
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persuade,  I  must  direct.  But  if  they 
are  honest  they  soon  learn  that  in  a 
duel  between  two  human  wills  even 
though  one  is  four  and  the  other  forty, 
there  is  information  to  be  imparted 
on  both  sides;  and  that  youth  can 
teach  age  some  things ;  and  that  per- 
suasion is  a  game  that  two  can  play ; 
and  that  Experience,  great  as  it  is,  is 
not  all.  Many  people  begin  with  try- 
ing to  teach  and  persuade  and  end  by 
commanding  in  anger,  "instant"  obe- 
dience, leaving  the  child  with  a  tre- 
mendous and  never-to-be-forgotten 
sense  of  being  wronged  and  cheated. 
Only  God's  Few  take  this  dialogue 
between  Age  and  Childhood  seriously 
and  give  to  it  as  much  time  and 
money  and  study  and  thought  as  they 
give  to  their  clothes  and  houses  and 
horses.    And  some  give  more. 

EDUCATION 

HERE  is  a  widespread  feeling 
that  a  school  is  a  machine.  You 
insert  a  child  at  9  a.m.  and  ex- 
tract it  at  4  p.m.,  improved 
and  standardized  with  parts  of  Grade 
IV,  first  term.  In  truth,  school  is  a 
desperate  duel  between  new  souls  and 
old  to  pass  on  facts  and  methods  and 
dreams  from  a  dying  world  to  a  world 
in  birth  pains  without  letting  either 
teacher  or  taught  lose  for  a  moment 
faith  and  interest.  It  is  hard  work. 
Often,  most  often,  it  is  a  futile  fail- 
ure. It  is  never  wholly  a  success  with- 
out the  painstaking  help  of  the  parent. 
Yet  I  know  Negroes,  thousands  of 
them,  who  never  visit  the  schools 
where  their  children  go;  who  do  not 
know  the  teachers  or  what  they  teach 
or  what  they  are  supposed  to  teach; 
who  do  not  consult  the  authorities  on 
matters  of  discipline — do  not  know 
who  or  what  is  in  control  of  the 
schools  or  how  much  money  is  needed 
or  received. 

Oh,   we  have   our  excuses!     The 
teachers  do  not  want  us  around.  They 


do  not  welcome  co-operation. ""  Col- 
ored patrons  especially  may  invite  in- 
sult or  laughter.  All  true  in  some 
cases.  Yet  the  best  schools  and  the 
best  teachers  pray  for  and  welcome 
the  continuous  and  intelligent  co-op- 
eration of  parents.  And  the  Worst 
schools  need  it  and  must  be  made  to 
realize  their  need. 

There  has  been  much  recent  discus- 
sion among  Negroes  as  to  the  merits 
of  mixed  and  segregated  schools.  It 
is  said  that  our  children  are  neglected 
in  mixed  schools.  "Let  us  have  our 
own  schools.  How  else  can  we  explain 
the  host  of  colored  High  School  grad- 
uates in  Washington,  and  the  few  in 
Philadelphia?"  Easily.  In  Washing- 
ton, colored  parents  are  intensely  in- 
terested in  their  schools  and  have  for 
years  followed  and  watched  and  criti- 
cized them.  In  Philadelphia,  the  col- 
ored people  have  evinced  no  active 
interest  save  in  colored  schools  and 
there  is  no  colored  High  School. 

Save  the  great  principle  of  democ- 
racy and  equal  opportunity  and  fight 
segregation  by  wealth,  class  or  race 
or  color,  not  by  yielding  to  it  but  by 
watching,  visiting  and  voting  in  all 
school  matters,  organizing  parents 
and  children  and  bringing  every  out- 
side aid  and  influence  to  co-operate 
with  teachers  and  authorities. 

In  the  North  with  mixed  schools 
unless  colored  patrons  take  intelli- 
gent, continuous  and  organized  inter- 
est in  the  schools  which  their  children 
attend,  the  children  will  be  neglected, 
treated  unjustly,  discouraged  and 
balked  of  their  natural  self-expression 
and  ambition.  Do  not  allow  this. 
Supervise  your  children's  schools. 

In  the  South  unless  the  patrons 
know  and  visit  the  schools  and  keep 
up  continuous,  intelligent  agitation, 
the  teachers  will  be  sycophants,  the 
studies  designed  to  make  servant 
girls,  and  the  funds  stolen  by  the 
white  trustees, 
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THE  END  OF  IT  ALL 

ES,  marriage  is  sacrifice,  child 
bearing  is  pain,  and  education 
is  eternal  vigilance.  But  the 
end  of  it  all  is  Progress.  With- 
out marriage  there  can  be  today  no 
properly  guarded  childhood.  In  the 
United  States  1,256  Negro  children 
out  of  each  10,000  born  are  illegiti- 
mate. Poor,  little,  innocent  waifs, 
homeless  and  half-cared  for.     With- 


out child-bearing  families  there  can 
be  few  future  workers  and  torch-bear- 
ers. Without  education  we  grope  in 
eternal  darkness  like  cats  gayly  and 
ignorantly  chasing  their  tails.  But 
with  children  brought  with  thought 
and  foresight  into  intelligent  family 
circles  and  trained  by  parents,  teach- 
ers, friends  and  society,  we  have  Eter- 
nal Progress  and  Eternal  Life. 
Against  these,  no  barriers  stand;  to 
them  no  Problem  is  insoluble. 


PRINCE  ARTHUR  MOMOLU, 
Monrovia,    Liberia 

THE  YELLOW  TREE 

A  Story 


DeReath  Byrd  Busey 


T>  L UM  Street  is  a  firm  believer  in  "signs". 
■  It  is  not  an  ordinary  street — not  even 
physically,  for  it  begins  at  Ludlow,  stops  on 
Clark  where  the  trolley  passes,  picks  itself 
up  a  half  block  south  on  Clark  and  rushes 
across  the  railroad  straight  uphill  to  the 
Fair  Grounds.  In  the  early  nineties  it  was 
the  thoroughfare  for  the  "southend",  but 
Jasper  Hunley,  who  bought  Lester  Snyder's 
house  at  public  auction,  proved  to  be  a  "fair" 
Negro.  Then  the  Exodus!  In  1919  Ne- 
groes had  been  in  undisputed  possession  for 
twenty  years. 

Like  the  colors  of  their  faces,  the  houses 
vary.  There  is  Jasper  Hunley 's  big  brown 
house  with  built-in  china  cabinet  and  book- 
cases, hardwood  floors  and  overstuffed  fur- 
niture. On  either  side  of  him  in  white 
houses  live  the  Reverend  Burns  and  Police 
man  Jenkins  in  a  little  less  state,  with  port- 
able furniture  sparsely  upholstered,  and 
carpets.  Across  the  street  lives  Mother 
Stewart  and  Reverend  Gordon  in  plain  bare- 
faced houses  with  scarred  pine  furniture. 

At  the  close  of  the  January  day,  Mary 
Hunley  sat  watching  at  her  window  for 
Eva  Lou's  home-coming  from  the  office. 
Again  she  recalled  vividly  the  June  day  she 
had   sat   with    bed-ridden    Mother    Stewart 


while  Lucy  went  to  market.  She  had  been 
sitting  at  the  second  story  window  feasting 
her  eyes  upon  her  hardwon  home  across 
the  street — a  big  house  in  a  big  yard  with 
flowers  and  young  trees  in  spring  garb.  The 
roses  were  beginning  to  open.  She  had 
smiled  contentedly  as  her  eyes  lingered  on 
each  bush  and  shrub  but  a  puzzled  frown 
crossed  her  brow  as  she  noticed  her  young- 
est maple  had  yellowed.  She  wondered  if 
worms  were  at  its  root. 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  gaze  down  at  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Gordon,  who  pulled  his  broad 
brimmed  hat  further  over  his  eyes,  squared 
himself  on  his  bare  board  bench  in  the 
corner  of  the  yard  and  sank  into  a  revery. 
Unpainted  palings  enclosed  the  tiny  grass- 
less  yard  about  his  unpainted  weather- 
stained  house,  distinguished  from  its  neigh- 
bors only  by  a  bright  blue  screen  door.  Th? 
Reverend,  tall,  broad,  his  brown  face  grow, 
ing  darker  with  age,  had  lived  on  Plum 
street  ever  since  he  had  been  called  from 
the  janitorship  of  the  Mecklin  Building  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  St.  Luke's  Baptist 
Church.  He  had  come  to  be  the  oracle  of 
the  street. 

His  dreams  were  respectfully  broken  by 
the  greetings  of  returning  marketers.  Mary 
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listened  idly  until  Lucy  stopped  for  a  con- 
versation. They  spoke  of  the  movies  and 
the  man  there  to  whom  the  whole  town  was 
flocking  for  advance  information  on  the 
future.  Lucy  thought  his  amazing  replies 
all  a  trick.     Mr.  Gordon  concurred. 

"Yet,"  he  said,  "the  Lawd  do  give  wah- 
nin'  of  things  t'come  t'them  that  believes, 
Miss  Lucy.  Ah'm  not  a-tall  supstitious  but 
when  ah  gits  a  sign  ah  knows  it." 

"Yassuh,"   Lucy  nodded. 

"Las'  yeah,"  he  continued,  "ah  says  to 
Mrs.  Reveren'  Burns  that  somebody  in  that 
house  on  the  cornuh  o'  Clark  would  die  'fore 
spring  come  agin.  She  laffed.  In  Feb'uary 
the  oldest  boy  died  o'  consumption.  The  new 
leaves  on  d'tree  in  d'front  yahd  turned 
yeller.  When  a  tree  does  that,  Miss  Lucy, 
death  comes  in  the  fam'ly  fore  a  yeah  is 
gone." 

He  paused  portentously.  Mary  Hunley 
leaned  unsteadily  closer  to  the  window.  He 
spoke  solemnly  as  he  pointed  his  long  fin- 
ger. 

"That  tree  yonde'  in  Jasper  Hunley's 
yahd  turned  yeller  las'  night.  This  is  June, 
Miss  Lucy.  The  Lawd  do  give  wahnin's  to 
them  as  believes." 

Mary  Hunley  never  knew  how  she  got 
home.  She  only  knew  the  Lord  had  sent 
her  warning.  She  had  always  believed  in 
signs — and  the  few  times  she  had  ignored 
them  they  had  told  truth  with  a  vengeance. 

When  but  a  girl  a  circus  fortune-teller 
had  drawn  a  picture  of  her  future  husband 
who  should  bring  money  and  influence. 
When  Jasper  Hunley,  carpenter,  came  a- 
wooing,  his  likeness  to  the  picture  made  the 
match.  She  never  really  loved  him,  but  he 
was  her  Fate  so  they  married. 

The  first  year  of  her  marriage  she 
dreamed  three  nights  that  they  had  moved 
into  a  big  brown  house.  When  Lester  Sny- 
der went  bankrupt — Jasper  bought  the 
house.  They  moved  in  and  their  neighbors 
moved  out.  Racial  gregariousness  was 
stronger  than  economy,  so  houses  went  for 
a  song.  Enough  of  them  came  to  Jasper  to 
make  him  potential  potentate  of  Plum 
street.  But  Jasper  was  slow,  not  given  to 
show,  and  contented  to  be  hired. 

Mary  came  to  realize  that  he  would  only 
bring  the  money.  She  must  make  the  in- 
fluence. She  had  received  diploma  and 
inspiration  from  one  of  those  Southern 
Missionary  Schools  for  colored  youth,  and 
she  had  thoroughly  imbibed  "money  and 
knowledge  will  solve  the  race  problem."  In 
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ten  years  she  had  made  Jasper  a  contrac- 
tor. She  read,  she  joined  "culture  clubs", 
she  spoke  to  embroidery  clubs  on  suffrage 
when  it  was  a  much  ridiculed  subject,  she 
managed  Jasper's  business,  drew  up  his 
contracts,  and  still  found  time  to  keep 
Eva  Lou  the  best  dressed  child  i»  Plum 
street  school. 

On  Plum  street  as  in  some  other  Negro 
communities  color  of  skin  is  a  determining- 
factor  in  social  position.  Mary  had  cared 
for  that.  Jasper  was  fair  and  she  became 
fair.  From  the  days  of  buttermilk  and 
lemon  juice  to  these  of  scientific  "complexion 
beautifier"  she  kept  watch  on  herself  and 
Eva  Lou.  When  Eva  Lou  came  back  from 
school  in  Washington  she  was  whiter  and 
more  fashionable  than  ever;  the  street 
wondered,  envied,  resented. 

Gradually  Mary  grew  to  feel  that  the 
glory  of  her  ambition  would  come  through 
her  daughter.  She  centered  all  her  love 
and  energies  upon  Eva  Lou — the  promise 
and  fulfillment  of  her  life.  Occasionally  she 
thought  Eva  Lou  indiscreet  in  bringing  city 
fashions  among  small  town  people,  yet  she 
trusted  her  to  have  learned  on  her  expen- 
sive trips  what  the  great  world  does.  Eva 
Lou  and  a  few  kindred  spirits  who  had 
ventured  far  afield — to  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington, Boston  and  New  York — had  estab- 
lished a  clique  of  those  who  wore  Harper's 
Bazaar  clothes  unadulterated,  smoked  cig- 
arettes in  semi-privacy,  and  played  from 
house  to  house.  Plum  street's  scandalized 
gossip  joyfully  reported  by  Lucy  she  as- 
cribed to  envy.  Lucy,  black  and  buxom, 
hated  Eva  Lou's  lithe  pallor.  Mary  smiled. 
Only  those  in  high  places  are  envied. 

That  June  morning  as  she  sat  at  Mother 
Stewart's  window,  she  had  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief.  At  last,  she  could  relax.  Jasper 
was  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason  and  Eva 
Lou  was  engaged  to  Sargeant  Hawkins  of 
Washington. 

Then  Gordon's  prophecy  smashed  in  upon 
her  soul.  For  one  panic  stricken  hour  she 
was  filled  with  terror.  But  the  qualities 
that  had  fought  for  her  family  for  twenty - 
five  years  came  to  her  rescue.  She  knew 
the  prophecy  was  of  Eva  Lou.  And  she  who 
had  believed  implicitly  and  fearfully  set 
out  to  give  that  yellow  tree  the  lie.  She 
shuddered  with  dread  but  she  would  not 
retract. 

"If  I  tell  Babe,"  she  reasoned,  "wor'y  will 
make  her  sick.  I'll  just  have  to  fight  it  out 
alone." 
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January  was  here  now.  Never  a  winter 
before  had  Eva  Lou  been  so  plagued  with 
good  advice  and  flannels.  At  first  she  had 
listened  civilly  but  unheedingly.  Finally 
she  firmly  refused  both.  She  wore  as  many 
as  she  needed.    As  for  spats  and  rubbers — 

"Well,  I'll  say  not.  Pumps  ah  the  thing 
this  wintuh.  An'  what  if  I  do  cough! 
Ev'rybody's  got  a  cold  this  weathuh.  You 
have  yuhself." 

Daily  tears  did  not  move  her.  Fear  and 
a  hacking  cough  were  breaking  the  splen- 
did courage  of  Mary.  Plum  street,  informed 
by  Lucy,  waited  the  prophecy's  fulfillment 
in  sympathetic  certainty. 

Down  the  street  Mary  saw  Dr.  Dancey's 
car  come  slowly  rolling.  She  had  heard 
him  say  flu  and  pneumonia  were  rampant 
again.  Suppose  Eva  should  get  either!  She 
could  not  recover.  That  yellow  tree  wouJd 
win  and  life  come  crashing  to  her  feet. 

"I'll  just  have  to  take  care  of  myself  and 
get  rid  o'  this  grip  I  have — " 

Dr.  Dancey  was  stopping  at  her  door 
and  helping  Eva  Lou  alight. 

"0  Babe!"  Mary  cried  as  she  dragged 
her  unwilling  body  to  the  door  and  snatched 
it  open.  "Babe,  are  you  sick?    Are  y'sick?" 

Dr.  Dancey  tried  to  quiet  her.  Eva  Lou 
had  an  attack  of  grip — nothing  more.  A 
hot  bath,  hot  drink,  and  long  night's  sleep 
would  set  her  right.  Mary  knew  he  lied. 
Grip  did  not  make  you  look  as  Babe  did. 
Mary  knew  for  days  that  the  aching  limbs 
and  throbbing  head  she  had  were  signs  of 
grip.  When  she  asked  Babe  she  said  she 
just  felt  weak. 

After  Jasper  and  Eva  Lou  were  asleep, 
Mary  lay  in  bed  and  racked  her  fevered 
brain  for  means  to  thwart  the  threatening 
evil.  Ah — the  sure  solution 
shone  clear  before  her.  Her 
tortured  mind  felt  free  and 
calm.  A  smile  of  cunning  tri- 
umph crept  over  her  face.  She 
eased  out  of  bed,  slipped  on  her 
flannelette  kimono  and  bedroom 
slippers.  She  crept  in  to  look 
at  Babe.  She  stared,  then 
stooped  and  kissed  the  girl's 
hot  lips.  Sweet  little  Babe! 
Mother  would  save  her.  She 
raised  her  head  and  smiled  in 
calm  defiance  across  the  sleep- 
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ing  girl  at  the  shrouded  figure  of  the  wait- 
ing Death  Angel  near  the  window.  Not 
yet  would  it  get  her! 

She  smiled  with  cunning  triumph  again 
at  the  silent  figure.  Why  didn't  it  move? 
She  knew.  It  was  sorry.  It  had  come  in 
vain. 

Down  the  back  stairs  and  into  Jasper's 
tool  room  she  floated.  All  pain  had  left 
her.  Her  thinking  was  clear  and  her  body 
light  as  air.  As  she  bent  over  the  tool  box 
she  chuckled.  She  had  never  felt  so  cer- 
tain of  success  since  the  day  she  married 
Jasper.  Softly  she  drew  out  the  bright, 
keen  saw.  In  the  kitchen  she  stopped  for 
salt  to  sprinkle  on  the  ice.  She  might 
slip.  She  floated  around  the  house  and  to 
the  youngest  maple.  Carefully  she  anointed 
its  ice  covered  trunk  and  limbs  with  salt. 
Every  crackle  of  the  melting  ice  brought 
joy  to  her  heart.  When  she  felt  a  bare 
wet  space  on  the  tree  she  began  sawing — 
haltingly,  unrhythmically.  Over  and  over 
she  whispered  exultantly. 

"The  yellow  tree  lied!  The  yellow  tree 
lied!" 

Once  she  stopped  to  wonder  why  she  was 
not  cold,  but  she  was  so  light  and  warm 
it  seemed  a  waste  of  time.  Not  even  her 
feet  were  cold. 

The  saw  was  almost  through  the  tree. 
She  raised  herself  to  gloat  over  its  fall. 

But  it  was  not  a  tree.  It  was  that  same 
Angel  of  Death.  The  laugh  froze  in  her 
throat.  His  face  was  uncovered  and  he 
was  smiling.  He  swayed  toward  her  once 
— twice.  Suppose  he  should  rush  over  her 
and  get  Babe  anyway!  She  laughed  now — 
sweet,  carefree.  She  still  would  win.  She 
would  hold  him — if  it  were  forever.  The 
Angel  swayed  again  and  fell 
into  her  outstretched  arms. 
They  held  each  other. 

Early  in  the  morning  slow 
moving  Jasper  found  her  there 
on  the  ice  with  the  tree  over 
her. 

They  buried  her  yesterday. 
Eva  Lou  wore  white  mourning. 
Lucy,  voicing  the  query  of 
Plum  street,  asked  Reverend 
Gordon  why  the  yellow  tree 
took  the  wrong  one. 


THE  13th  BIENNIAL  OF  THE  N.A.C.W. 


Jessie  Fauset 


T\>TY  attendance  on  the  thirteenth  biennial 
**■*■  session  of  the  National  Association  of 
Colored  Women  left  me  tingling,  one  might 
almost  say,  bristling,  with  impressions. 
There  were  so  many  different  angles  from 
which  to  receive  them.  And  as  this  was 
my  first  visit  to  such  a  convention  and  also 
my  first  trip  south  of  Washington,  I  was 
peculiarly  susceptible. 

Picture  a  group  of  women  with  a  nucleus 
of  456  delegates,  constantly  being  enlarged 
by  visitors  and  interested  spectators  and 
you  have  the  first  idea  of  the  convention 
which  met  during  the  week  of  August  6,  in 
Richmond,  Va.  There  were  literally  all 
sorts  of  colored  women  there — black,  white, 
brown,  tall  and  short,  portly  and  slender. 
Most  of  them  registered  a  high  average  of 
intelligence  and  a  striking  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law.  Some  represented  the 
highest  grade  of  mentality.  All  were  alert, 
thoughtful  and  interested. 

The  president  of  the  N.  A.  C.  W.  is  Miss 
Hallie  Q.  Brown,  of  Wilberforce,  Ohio.  In 
a  comprehensive  opening  address  she  laid 
special  stress  on  the  relation  of  the  N.  A. 
C.  W.  to  woman  suffrage.  "This  organiza- 
tion", she  declared,  "should  be  the  school- 
mistress to  teach  proper  use  of  the  ballot; 
to  teach  us  to  study  situations  and  condi- 
tions that  we  may  vote  wisely  for  our  best 
interests;  and  that  those  who  have  the  bal- 
lot may  help  those  denied  this  right;  to  this 
end  we  have  organized  everywhere  civic 
clubs  to  combat  indifference,  ignorance,  and 
exploitation  of  the  Negro  woman's  vote." 

The  evening  sessions  were  thrown  open 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  several  remark- 
able and  enlightening  addresses  were  de- 
livered. But  the  real  work  of  the  associa- 
tion was  done  in  the  days  which  were  filled 
with  business.  The  constitution  was  com- 
pletely revised  and  an  election  of  officers 
held.  The  list  of  officers  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Hallie  Q.  Brown,  Wilberforce 
University,  Ohio ;  Vicei-President-at-large, 
Mrs.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  Daytona,  Fla.; 
Chairman,  Executive  Board,  Mrs.  Sallie  W. 
Stewart,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  First  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Jane  Porter  Barrett,  Peake, 
Va.;  Second  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  W. 
P.  B.  Williams,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  Correspond- 
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ing  Secretary,  Mrs.  Daisy  Lampkin,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  R.  McDowell, 
Hannibal,  Mo. 

Of  course  all  this  was  purely  routine  busi- 
ness. The  purpose  of  the  organization 
showed  itself  in  the  activities  of  the  depart- 
mental workers  of  the  N.  A.  C.  W.  who  by 
demonstration,  discussion,  lectures,  delivery 
of  papers  presented  their  special  interests 
to  the  audience.  Many  of  these  departmental 
leaders  had  secured  the  services  of  men 
and  women  who  had  made  a  special  study 
of  some  peculiar  activity  and  who  were  able 
therefore  to  speak  with  authority.  Thus 
Mrs.  Louisa  J.  Ross,  of  New  Orleans,  spoke 
on  home  hygiene;  Mr.  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones 
of  the  National  Urban  League  on  organized 
charity;  Mr.  Forrester  B.  Washington  of 
Detroit  on  mechanical  training  for  boys  and 
girls;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Ship,  registered  Spencer 
corsetiere  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  correct  pos- 
ture for  health ;  Miss  Jessie  Fauset  on  the 
development  of  modern  Negro  poetry;  Mr. 
Montgomery  Gregory  on  the  needs  of  Negro 
scenarios  for  the  theatre. 

The  departments  whose  work  was  pre- 
sented were  those  of  needlework,  fine  arts. 
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forestry,  social  science,  associated  charities, 
juvenile  court,  eugenics,  home  economics,  lit- 
erature, lynching,  defense,  health  and  hy- 
giene, neighborhood  union,  colored  business 
women,  industry,  scholarship,  peace  and  for- 
eign relations,  moral  standards  and  citi- 
zenship. 

At  evening  meetings  Mr.  James  Weldon 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Walter  F.  White,  of  the 
N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  spoke  with  precision  and 
passion  on  the  anti-lynching  bill;  Mr.  N.  D. 
Brascher,  editor  of  the  Associated  Negro 
Press,  discussed  "The  Press  and  Publicity 
for  Club  Workers";  Mrs  Margaret  Peck 
Hill  of  Baltimore,  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  against  the  evils  of  tobacco  and 
liquor;  Mrs.  F.  R.  Givens,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
Mrs.  Casely  Hayford  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Miss  Jessie  Fauset,  spoke  on  Africa.  The 
latter  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  Pan- 
African  Congress;  Mrs.  Givens  recounted 
the  experiences  gained  recently  on  her  six 
months'  tour  of  West  Africa;  and  Mrs. 
Hayford  in  native  costume  gave  her  hear- 
ers information  at  first  hand  about  the 
needs  of  African  women.  The  audience 
responded  to  her  with  a  generous  gift  of 
$154  for  the  school  which  she  plans  to  start 
on  her  return  to  Africa  in  October. 

The  political  note  was  again  sounded  at 
the  final  evening  meeting  by  Mrs.  Dodson 
of  Iowa,  who  represented  the  National 
Woman's  Republican  League,  and  by  Mrs. 
Isabella  Kendig-Gill,  of  the  National  Wo- 
man's Party,  who  stressed  the  economic, 
property  and  parental  rights  of  women. 

Thus  much  for  the  mere  outline  of  the 
convention.  Now  to  impressions,  to  the 
intangible  something  which  the  stranger 
brings  away  from  such  a  gathering.  First, 
Richmond  excels  in  hosp'tality.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Ora  Brown  Stokes,  kind- 
liness, courtesy,  helpfulness  were  lavished 
on  the  delegates.  Most  of  the  meetings 
of  the  convention  were  held  in  the  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church,  whose  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stokes.  At  the  opening  of  the  sessions 
the  Richmond  club  women  presented  a  re- 
markable program,  "Richmond  Night",  in 
the  City  Auditorium.  Addresses  of  welcome 
were  made  by  the  Mayor,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Adjutant-General;  by 
the  State  President  of  Clubs,  Mrs.  Jane 
Porter  Barret;  by  the  President  of  Religious 
Organizations,  Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Johnson, 
and  by  Mrs.  Maggie  C.  Walker,  for  the 
City    Federation    of    Clubs;    the    Richmond 


Choral,  under  Madam  Savella  Briggs,  and 
the  Sabbath  Glee  Club  delighted  the  vast 
audience  with  most  wonderful  choruses  of 
classical  anthems  and  spirituals. 

On  Thursday,  August  10,  the  entire  dele- 
gation was  feted  by  the  women  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  a  singularly  beautiful  struc- 
ture. The  guests  were  received  in  the  lec- 
ture room  of  the  church  which,  by  the  aid 
of  palms  and  flowers,  had  been  converted 
into  an  attractive  reception  hall.  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Johnson  was  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee. On  Friday  night  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Carter 
presided  at  a  general  reception  given  at  the 
Council  of  Colored  Women's  Building.  It 
would  be  hard  to  decide  which  of  these  three 
ceremonies  of  welcome  was  the  most  attrac- 
tive. Each  vied  with  the  other  in  brilliance 
and  cordiality. 

Secondly,  out  of  the  mass  of  routine  and 
speech-making  one  caught  glimpses  of  the 
immense  activities  which  the  N.  A.  C.  W. 
has  set  in  motion.  The  real  reason  for 
the  revision  of  the  constitution  lay  in  the 
need  for  expansion  to  meet  the  work  of 
these  remarkable  women  who  are  engaged 
in  every  conceivable  movement  destined  to 
benefit  womanhood  and  childhood.  To  be 
concrete,  in  Alabama  and  Oklahoma,  for 
example,  these  club  women  have  bought 
farms,  put  up  buildings  and  have  turned 
them  into  reformatories  for.  colored  delin- 
quents. So  successful  have  they  been  that 
these  states  have  taken  over  these  insti- 
tutions. 

Elsewhere  they  have  built  old  folks'  homes 
and  orphanages  and  have  opened  play- 
grounds. They  have  been  demonstrators  of 
practical  methods  in  dressmaking  and  house- 
keeping. They  support  community  centres 
and  help  maintain  their  local  branches  of 
the  N.  A.  C.  W.  The  women  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  specialize  in  giving  scholarships 
and  expend  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  way 
annually.  When  the  National  Convention 
was  held  in  1920,  at  Tuskegee,  it  instituted 
plans  which  this  biennial  completed,  for 
the  founding  of  a  thousand  dollar  scholar- 
ship in  memory  of  Mr.  Washington. 

This  year  the  N.  A.  C.  W.  completed  the 
redemption  of  the  Frederick  Douglass  Me- 
morial which  consisted  in  clearing  of  debt 
the  old  Douglass  homestead  at  Cedar  Hill 
and  in  making  it  an  historical  shrine.  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Talbert  of  Buffalo  is  the  president 
for  life  of  the  Douglass  Memorial  and  His- 
torical Association  and  her  work  in  this 
connection  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself. 
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The  final  action  of  this  convention  of  the 
N.  A.  C.  W.  was  the  appointment  of  an  anti- 
lynching  delegation  representing  the  14  piv- 
otal states  of  the  fall  campaign,  who  waited 
on  Senator  Shortbridge  and  President  Hard- 
ing on  Monday,  August  14,  1922.  At  this 
meeting  Miss  Brown  said  in  part: 

In  the  name  of  the  National  Association 
of  Colored  Women  and  in  behalf  of  all  of 
the  colored  women  in  the  country,  we  urge 
the  Senate  to  pass  promptly  the  Dyer  Anti- 
Lynching  Bill,  which  is  now  before  this 
body.  We  urge  it  as  women  because  in  the 
last  35  years  83  women  have  been  lynched. 
We  urge  it  as  American  citizens  because  in 
the  same  period  the  1,472  lynchings  that 
have  taken  place  shame  our  country  before 
the  civilized  world.  We  urge  it  as  voters 
because  the  Republican  party  in  its  plat- 
form (adopted  in  Chicago  in  1920)  pledged 
itself  to  take  steps  to  abolish  this  iniquity. 
President  Harding  made  the  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  in  his  first  message  to  take 
steps  "to  wipe  the  stain  of  barbaric  lynch- 
ing from  the  banner  of  a  free  and  orderly 
representative  democracy"  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  now  in  power  can  carry  out 
these  pledges. 

Thirdly,  the  National  Association  of  Col- 
ored Women  has  its  hand  in  all  possible  ac- 
tivities concerning  colored  people,  from  the 
welfare  of  the  smallest  dark  orphan  in  Texas 
to  the  fate  of  the  Anti-Lynching  Bill  in  the 
Senate.     It  is  a  great  and  far-reaching  or- 


ganization with  immense  possibilities.  It 
ha^  its  faults,  it  is  true.  At  this  convention, 
my  first  and  so  my  most  clearly  defined,  I 
saw  too  much  bickering,  too  many  personal, 
petty,  needless  jealousies,  too  many  antago- 
nisms insufficiently  veiled,  not  enough  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  one  person  or  one 
club  or  one  faction  cannot  have  all  the 
honor;  that  many  must  help  in  order  that 
one  may  rise,  and  that  the  glory  of  the  one 
rising  is  not  one  whit  greater  than  the  glory 
of  those  who  support.  There  was  a  great 
deal  to  discourage,  even  to  dismay,  the  young 
or  new  club  aspirant.  But  with  all  this 
there  was  much  more  to  encourage  and  in- 
spire. These  women  have  their  eyes  fixed  on 
an  ideal — Service  to  Mankind — and  nothing 
can  hold  them  back  from  it.  Already  they 
have  learned  the  first  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion. There  was  no  dissension  so  prolonged 
or  so  emphatic  that  it  could  not  finally  yield 
to  compromise.  The  sincerity,  the  determi- 
nation, the  forthrightness  of  womanhood 
are  in  this  N.  A.  C.  W.  and  that  quality 
which  makes  women  so  much  more  than  men 
realize  that  the  practical  good  is  in  the 
last  analysis  the  thing  to  be  secured.  These 
women  have  proved  that  they  are  deter- 
mined, above  all  else,  to  secure  it. 


ANTI-LYNCHING   DELEGATION   TO   PRESIDENT   HARDING,  AUGUST   14,   1922 

(First    row,    left    to    right)    Mrs.    Ida    Brown,    New    Jersey;    Miss    Mary    B.    Jackson,    Rhode    Island;    Mrs. 
Ida  W.  Barnett,   Illinois;    Mrs.   Mary  Parrish,   Kentucky;    Miss   Hallie   Q.   Brown,   Ohio;   Mrs.   Minnie  Scott, 

Ohio;   Mrs.  Cora   Home,  New  York;   Mrs.   Estelle  Davis,   Ohio;  Mrs.  E.  G.   Rose,   Delaware 
(Second   row)    Mrs.    Lethia    Fleming,    Ohio;    Mrs.    Ida    Postles,    Michigan;    Mrs.    Pearl   Winters,    California; 

Mrs.    Myrtle   F.    Cook,    Missouri;    Mrs.    C.    Chiles,   Kansas;    Mrs.    Ruth    Bennett,    Pennsylvania. 
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THE  DYER  BILL 

T/f7~E  take  two  forward  steps  of  deep  im- 
W      portance: 

1.  The  American  Bar  Association,  the 
most  influential  group  of  lawyers  in  the 
land,  has  endorsed  and  urged  Federal  ac- 
tion against  lynching. 

2.  On  Wednesday,  August  30,  after  five 
days'  work  by  the  Secretary  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Steering  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  met  and  placed  the  Dyer  Anti- 
Lynching  Bill  on  the  program  of  legislative 
measures  to  be  brought  up  at  the  present 
session. 

One  of  the  means  used  by  the  N.  A. 
A.  C.  P.  to  impress  upon  the  Senate 
the  urgent  necessity  of  the  immediate  pass- 
age of  the  Bill  was  the  securing  of  inter- 
ested persons  who  would  undertake  to  have 
introduced  and  passed  in  the  various  state 
Republican  conventions  resolutions  endors- 
ing the  Dyer  Bill  and  urging  its  immediate 
passage  by  the  Senate.  Already  encourag- 
ing results  have  been  reported. 

In  Indiana  Mr.  Gilchrist  Stewart  of  New 
York  was  instrumental  in  securing  such  a 
resolution  which  said:  "We  urge  and  favor 
the  immediate  passage  by  the  United  States 
Senate  of  the  Dyer  Bill,  already  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  making  lynch- 
ing and  burning  a  Federal  crime." 

In  Colorado  Mr.  George  W.  Gross,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Denver  Branch  of  the  N.  A.  A. 
C.  P.,  secured  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
by  the  Colorado  State  Republican  Conven- 
tion, which  stated:  "We  urge  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  without  delay  the 
Dyer  Ani-Lynching  Bill." 

On  August  15,  through  Mr.  T.  G.  Nutter, 
President  of  the  Charleston  Branch  of  the  N. 
A.  A.  C.  P.,  and  member  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Legislature,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  West  Virginia  State  Republi- 
can Convention  declaring:  "We  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass,  with- 
out delay,  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill." 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Harry  E. 
Davis   of   Cleveland,    Congressman    Simeon 


D.  Fess  and  others  of  the  Ohio  State  Repub- 
lican Convention  on  August  23  passed  a 
resolution  urging  "immediate  passage  of  the 
Dyer  Bill". 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  steps  was  the 
action  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
its  meeting  in  San  Francisco  on  August  10, 
when  it  urged  upon  the  Congress  the  pass- 
age of  a  Federal  law  against  lynching.  At 
its  meeting  in  1921  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation appointed  a  Committee  on  Law  En- 
forcement composed  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Swaney, 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  chairman;  ex-Gov- 
ernor Charles  S.  Whitman  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Wade  H.  Ellis  of  Washington,  former 
assistant  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
General;  Judge  Marcus  Kavanagh  of  Chi- 
cago; and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Farnham  of  St. 
Paul.  This  committee  held  hearings  at  vari- 
ous points,  the  most  important  of  them  be- 
ing in  Washington  in  March,  in  Chicago  in 
April,  and  in  New  York  in'  June. 

The  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  was  invited  to  have 
a  representative  appear  at  these  hearings 
and  Mr.  Johnson  did  appear  at  Washing 
ton  and  Chicago.  On  each  of  these  occasions 
Mr.  Johnson  presented  the  facts  regarding 
the  danger  of  lynching  to  the  American 
government,  the  failure  of  certain  states 
to  check  lynchings  or  punish  lynchers,  and 
the  urgent  necessity  of  Federal  legislation. 
It  is  felt  that  the  strong  endorsement  of 
Federal  anti-lynching  legislation  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  composed  as  it 
is  of  the  most  eminent  and  influential  law- 
yers in  the  country,  including  men  like  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State;  Moor- 
field  Storey  and  others,  was  largely  due  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  Johnson.  With  previous 
endorsements  of  the  Dyer  Bill  and  of  Fed- 
eral anti-lynching  legislation,  including  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House  of  Rep 
resentatives  and  the  Senate,  19  justices  of 
state  supreme  and  superior  courts,  and  many 
other  eminent  jurists,  the  legal  opinion  of 
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the  country  on  the  score  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Dyer  Bill  is  so  overwhelmingly 
favorable  that  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
cause  for  refusal  to  act  on  that  ground  by 
any  member  of  the  Senate. 

Another  important  and  encouraging  step 
was  the  statement  of  President  Harding  to 
the  Congress  on  August  18  when,  in  dis- 
cussing the  rail  strike,  he  confessed  the  im- 
potence of  the  government  to  protect  the 
lives  of  aliens  or  to  take  any  part  in  sup- 
pressing the  disorders  incident  upon  the 
coal  strike.  While  he  did  not  specifically 
mention  the  Dyer  Bill  by  name,  he  urged 
the  passage  of  Federal  legislation  to  end 
mob  outlawry.  In  part,  President  Harding 
in  asking  the  passage  of  a  bill  now  pending 
designed  to  protect  aliens  in  their  treaty 
rights,  said: 

The  matter  has  been  before  Congress  on 
many  previous  occasions.  President  Tyler 
in  his  first  annual  message  advised  Con- 
gress that  inasmuch  as  "the  Government  is 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
the  preservation  of  amicable  relations  with 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  it  ought  to  possess 
without  question  all  the  reasonable  and 
proper  means  of  maintaining  the  one  and 
preserving  the  other." 

President  Harrison  asked  for  the  same 
bestowal  of  jurisdiction.  .  .  President 
McKinley,  dealing  with  a  like  problem  in 
1899,  asked  the  conferring  upon  Federal 
courts  jurisdiction  in  that  class  of  inter- 
national cases  where  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  may  be 
involved.  President  Roosevelt  uttered  a 
like  request  to  Congress  in  1906,  and  Presi- 
dent Taft  pointed  out  the  defect  in  the  pres- 
ent Federal  jurisdiction  when  he  made  his 
inaugural  address  in  1909.     .     .     . 

My  renewal  of  this  oft-made  recommenda- 
tion is  impelled  by  a  pitiable  sense  of  Fed- 
eral impotence  to  deal  with  the  shocking 
crime  at  Herrin,  111.,  which  so  recently 
shamed  and  horrified  the  country.  .  .  . 
Had  it  happened  in  any  other  land  than 
our  own,  and  the  wrath  of  righteous  jus- 
tice were  not  effectively  expressed,  we 
should  have  pitied  the  civilization  that  would 
tolerate  and  sorrow  for  the  Government  un- 
willing or  unable  to  mete  out  just  punish- 
ment.    .     .     . 

It  is  deplorable  that  there  are  or  can  be 
American  communities  where  even  there  are 
citizens,  not  to  speak  of  public  officials,  who 
believe  mob  warfare  is  admissable  to  cure 
any  situation.  It  is  terrorizing  to  know 
that  such  madness  may  be  directed  against 
men  merely  for  choosing  to  accept  lawful 
employment.  I  wish  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  such  crimes 
against  civilization  and  punish  those  who 
sanction  them. 

At   the  present   writing  the   Tariff   Bill, 


which  for  four  months  has  been  pending 
before  the  Senate,  has  been  passed.  Legis- 
lation on  the  bonus  is  next  to  be  taken  up 
and  from  all  present  indications  will  be 
passed  within  a  fortnight.  The  Anti- 
Lynching  Bill  is  to  be  taken  up  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  on  the  bonus  meas- 
ure. 

The   National    Office   has   recently   polled 
the  Senate  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  grati- 
fication to  the  National  Office,  and  will  be 
to  all  friends  of  the  Dyer  Bill,  to  know  that 
we  already  have  a  definite  majority  assured 
in  the  Senate  and  that  the  Dyer  Bill  is  sure 
of   passage   whenever    it    is    brought    to    a 
vote.  Every  possible  effort  is  being  put  forth 
to  impress  upon  the  Senate  the  necessity  of 
passing  this  measure  before  the  November 
elections.    Splendid  meetings  have  been  held 
throughout     the     State     of     Massachusetts 
where  Senator  Lodge,  Republican  Leader  of 
the  Senate,  is  seeking  re-nomination  by  the 
Republican    Party.      The    most    notable    of 
these  meetings  have  been  held   at   Spring- 
field,  Worcester   and   New   Bedford.        The 
Springfield   meeting   was   held   at   the   City 
Auditorium  and  the  principal  speakers  were 
Congressman  Dyer;   Mr.   Gillett  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  Speaker  of  the   House;    and   Mr. 
Johnson.      Wide    newspaper    publicity    was 
given  to  this  and  other  meetings  and  in  ad- 
dition the  facts  of  the  Bill  and  the  need  for 
Federal   legislation    against   lynching   have 
been  furnished  upon  numerous  occasions  to 
every  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts.   The  results  have  been  most  encourag- 
ing, and  sentiment  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  aroused  to  the  point  that 
Mr.   Lodge  has  been  shown  definitely  that 
the  Dyer  Bill  must  pass  if  he  wishes  to  se- 
cure the  votes  of  a  considerable  element  of 
voters,  both  white  and  colored,  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  measure. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  to  end  this  discus- 
sion of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  on 
the  Dyer  Bill  without  paying  tribute  to  the 
many  organizations,  both  colored  and  white, 
which  have  passed  strong  resolutions  en- 
dorsing the  bill  and  the  splendid  work  of 
the  colored  press  which  has  done  so  much 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
measure. 

There  appeared  on  August  21  a  despatch 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  stating  that 
after  passing  the  Tariff  Bill  on  August  19, 
the  Senate  would  take  up  on  the  23rd  the 
Bonus  Bill  and  that  all  indications  pointed 
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to  the  passage  of  that  measure  within  ten 
days.  The  same  despatch  also  stated  that  a 
conference  was  planned  for  the  week  of  the 
20th  between  the  President  and  the  leaders 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine on  the  legislative  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session  of  Congress. 

The  National  Office  has  realized  and  main- 
tained from  the  beginning  that  the  most  cer- 
tain way  to  secure  passage  of  the  Dyer  Bill 
would  be  to  have  a  vote  taken  in  the  Sen- 
ate prior  to  the  November  elections,  while 
Senators  seeking  re-election  would  be  more 
inclined  to  heed  the  wishes  of  colored  voters. 
When  the  despatch  mentioned  above  was 
read,  the  National  Office  immediately  set 
to  work. 

First,  a  telegram  which  later  was  given 
to  the  press,  was  sent  to  President  Harding. 
It  read: 

We  have  been  advised  that  there  is  to 
be  held  this  week  a  conference  between  the 
leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the  President  to 
agree  upon  the  legislative  program  for  the 
remainder  of  this  session.  With  the  Tariff 
Bill  out  of  the  way  and  an  early  vote  ex- 
pected on  the  bonus  measure,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  with  423  branches  and  100,000  mem- 
bers respectfully  urges  that  you  use  your 
power  and  influence  towards  securing  con- 
sideration of  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill 
immediately  after  consideration  of  the 
Bonus  Bill.  Mob  violence  and  the  lynching 
of  American  citizens  is  continuing  and  ur- 
gent public  sentiment  demands  the  immedi- 
ate passage  of  legislation  which  will  give 
the  Federal  Government  authority  to  end 
mob  outrages  as  pointed  out  by  you  in  your 
address  to  the  Congress  on  August  18.  It  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  aliens 
through  Federal  authority  but  is  it  not 
equally  important  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
lives  of  American  citizens  be  protected  from 
mobs  as  well? 

At  the  same  time  telegrams  were  sent  to 
25  of  the  largest  branches  located  in  strate- 
gic political  centers  advising  them  of  the 
situation  and  urging  that  they  send  tele- 
grams to  their  Senators,  get  other  organi- 
zations and  individuals  to  do  the  same,  and 
to  get  in  touch  with  all  nearby  towns  and 
have  them  send  such  messages,  that  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Senate  might  know 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  see 
that  action  was  taken  on  the  Dyer  Bill  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  , 

DEFEAT  OF  CONGRESSMEN 

"C^OLLOWING  the  declarations  made  by 
^  colored  voters  and  by  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 
during  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives on  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill, 
determined  efforts  are  being  put  forth  in  a 
number  of  states  to  defeat  Congressmen 
who  voted  against  the  Bill.  These  state- 
ments served  notice  upon  the  various  Con- 
gressmen from  states  in  which  the  Negro 
vote  played  an  important  part  and  wherever 
Negroes  voted,  declaring  in  unequivocal 
tones  that  these  Congressmen  could  not  ex- 
pect the  support  of  Negro  voters  if  they 
voted  against  the  Dyer  Bill. 

The  clearest  cut  issue  is  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Congressman  Patrick  J.  Kelley 
of  the  Sixth  Michigan  Congressional  Dis- 
trict alone  of  all  the  Congressmen  from  that 
state  voted  against  the  Dyer  Bill.  Mr. 
Kelley  attempted  to  justify  his  action  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  personal  doubts  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  measure,  al- 
though the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  House  Judiciary  Committt°e 
had  declared  the  Bill  constitutional.  Mr. 
Kelley  is  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
senatorial  nomination  in  Michigan  against 
the  present  incumbent,  Senator  Charles  E. 
Townsend.  The  National  Office  has  urged 
upon  several  occasions,  through  its  16 
branches  in  that  state,  that  Mr.  Kelley  be 
defeated.  Senator  Townsend  has  come  out 
unequivocally  for  the  Bill  and  is  working 
to  have  it  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
at  an  early  date.  In  taking  this  action  the 
Association  emphasized  as  strongly  as  possi- 
ble that  colored  voters  should  not  consider 
this  as  a  narrow,  partisan,  political  issue, 
but  as  a  clear  cut  test  by  which  they  could 
determine  who  were  the  friends  of  anti- 
lynching  legislation  and  the  cause  of  law 
and  order  above  that  of  the  mob. 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  in  the  case 
of  Congressman  R.  Wayne  Parker,  repre- 
senting the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey,  who  also  was  the  sole  Con- 
gressman from  his  state  to  vote  against  the 
Bill.  The  National  Office  has  impressed 
upon  its  Orange  and  Newark  Branches, 
which  are  both  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District,  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  de- 
feat Mr.  Parker.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Kelley,  the  National  Office  has  emphasized 
that  Negroes  can  no  longer  blindly  follow 
any  political  party  but  must  vote  independ- 
ently for  those  candidates  who  have  shown 
by  their  records  that  they  are  opposed  to 
mob  violence  and  are  willing  to  do  what 
they  can  to  check  it. 

Strong  letters  were  written  to  Republican 
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leaders  in  the  Senate  setting  forth  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  consideration  of  and  vote 
upon  the  Bill  at  this  session  of  the  Senate. 
For  the  information  of  colored  voters,  we 
give  again  the  names  of  those  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  voted 
against  the  Dyer  Bill  when  it  was  passed 
in  January.  Keep  this  list  before  you,  cir- 
culate it  among  colored  voters  and  white  as 
well,  if  any  of  these  men  come  from  your 
districts  and  are  seeking  re-election  at  your 
hands ! 


Republican      Congressmen      who 
against  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill: 


voted 


CALIFORNIA 
Henry   E.    Barbour 
Charles    F.    Curry 
Tohn    I.    Nolan 

DELAWARE 
Caleb    R.    Layton 
IDAHO 
Burton    L.    French 

MAINE 
Ira    G.    Hersey 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Robert    Luce 

MICHIGAN 
Patrick    H.    Kelley 

NEW    JERSEY 
Richard     Wayne     Parker 


OKLAHOMA 
Manuel    Herrick 
Alice  M.  Robertson 

OREGON 
Nicholas    J.     Sinnott 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Evan  J.   Jones 

TENNESSEE 
Joe    Brown 
Wvnne    F.    Clouse 
VIRGINIA 
C.    Bascomb    Slemp 
WISCONSIN 
William    H.     Staffo:-d 


THE  BRONZE  LEGACY 

(To  a  Brown  Boy) 
Effie  Lee  Newsome 
iy  I  '♦IS  a  noble  gift  to  be  brown,  all  brown, 
-*-       Like  the  strongest  things  that  make 
up  this  earth, 
Like  the  mountains  grave  and  grand, 
Even  like  the  very  land, 
Even  like  the  trunks  of  trees — 
Even  oaks,  to  be  like  these! 
God  builds  His  strength  in  bronze. 

To  be  brown  like  thrush  and  lark! 

Like  the  subtle  wren  so  dark! 
Nay,  the  king  of  beasts  wears  brown ; 

Eagles  are  of  this  same  hue. 
I  thank  God,  then,  I  am  brown. 

Brown  has  mighty  things  to  do. 


D 


MOTHERHOOD 

Georgia  Douglass  Johnson 
ON'T  knock  on  my  door,  little  child, 

I  cannot  let  you  in; 
You  know  not  what  a  world  this  is, 
Of  cruelty  and  sin. 
Wait  in  the  still  eternity 
Until  I  come  to  you. 
The  world  is  cruel,  cruel,  child, 
I  cannot  let  you  through. 

Don't  knock  at  my  heart,  little  one, 

I  cannot  bear  the  pain 

Of  turning  deaf  ears  to  your  call, 

Time  and  time  again. 

You  do  not  know  the  monster  men 

Inhabiting  the  earth. 

Be  still,  be  still,  my  precious  child, 

I  cannot  give  you  birth. 


A  DECADE  OF  STUDENT  Y.  M.  C.  A.  WORK 


C.  H.  Tobias 


HTTEN  years  ago  William  Alpheus  Hunton, 
.  assisted  by  David  D.  Jones  and  the 
writer,  conducted  the  first  colored  student 
conference  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  at  King's  Mountain,  N.  C.  Of 
course  student  conferences  had  been  held 
before  that  time,  but  they  were  small  week- 
end gatherings  largely  inspirational  in  char- 
acter because  there  was  little  time  for  a 
serious  effort  at  training.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  to  run  a  standard  ten-day 
conference  after  the  plan  of  the  conference 


for  Eastern  college  students  at  Northfield, 
Mass.  Twenty-nine  schools  and  colleges 
were  represented.  Since  that  time  the  con- 
ference has  met  annually  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  1914,  when  a  convention  of  stud- 
ents was  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  purposes  of  this  annual  gathering  of 
students  are: 

1.  To  bring  students  of  the  different 
schools  and  colleges  together  in  discus- 
sion, council  and  prayer. 

2.  To  establish  points  of  contact  between 
student  delegates  and  Christian  leaders. 
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3.  To  promote  systematic  instruction  that 
is  designed:    (a)   to  bring  the  delegates 
face  to  face  with  the  moral  and  religious 
problems  in  our  schools  and  in  the  world 
of  affairs;   (b)  to  strengthen  their  faith 
in  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  save  in- 
dividuals and  the  social  order;    (c)   to 
guide  them  in  the  choice  of  a  life  call- 
ing; and  (d)  to  increase  their  knowledge 
and  efficient  use  of  the  principles   and 
methods  of  Christian  work  employed  by 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 
Attendance    at    the    conference    has    in- 
creased from  year  to  year  until  id  is  now 
nearly  three  times   as   large  as   it  was   in 
the  beginning  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an 
additional  conference  has  been  established 
for  the  students  of  the   Southwest. 

As    the    conference    has    grown,    so    the 
local    associations   have   increased   its   num- 


bers and  effectiveness  for  service,  and  the 
group  of  colored  associations  as  a  whole 
has  gained  in  prestige  and  power  with 
the  national  and  international  movements 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  point  out  a  few  illustrations  of  this 
growth. 

At  the  1913  session  of  the  World's  Stud- 
ent Christian  Federation  held  at  Lake  Mo- 
honk,  N.  Y.,  there  were  thirteen  colored 
delegates  in  attendance.  They  were  in  every 
sense  a  real  part  of  this  great  cosmopolitan 
conference. 

The  Christian  Student  Convention  held  in 
Atlanta  in  1914  brought  together  880  dele- 
gates and  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  consider  the  claims  of  unselfish 
service    at   home    and    abroad.      Many    men 
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now  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  church 
and  affiliated  organizations  made  their  life- 
work  decisions  in  that  convention.  It  was 
there  that  Max  Yergan  publicly  announced 
his  decision  to  devote  his  life  to  Christian 
service,  a  decision  which  afterwards  led 
him  to  render  war  service  in  India,  Africa 
and  Europe,  and  led  him  only  recently  to 
return  to  Africa  to  initiate  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  among  the  natives. 

There  were  approximately  300  Negro  rep- 
resentatives at  the  Student  Volunteer  Con- 
vention held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  two  years 
ago,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically no  outlet  for  missionary  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of.  Negro  volunteers  is  offered 
by  most  of  the  great  mission  boards. 

During  the  war  colored  students  sub- 
scribed more  than  $64,000  to  the  Christian 
student  relief  funds.  Because  of  the  inter- 
est shown  by  colored  students  in  relief  work, 
the  writer  was  appointed  a  member  of  a 
special  commission  that  was  sent  to  Europe 
last  summer  to  make  a  survey  of  the  re- 
lief work  in  the  university  centres  of  Cen- 
tral  Europe. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  World's 
Student  Christian  Federation  in  Peking, 
China,  Prof.  Willis  J,  King  of  Gammon 
Theological  Seminary  represented  the  col- 
ored students  of  America.  Prof.  King  has 
been  made  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federation. 

There  are  two  colored  members  of  the 
National  Student  Council,  an  organization 
consisting  of  two  representatives  from  the 


field  council  of  each  student  conference  area 
that  advise  with  the  International  Commit- 
tee in  shaping  policies  and  programs  of 
work  among  students.  Prof.  J.  W.  Barco,  of 
Union  University,  and  Mr.  Walter  W. 
Goens,  of  Howard  University,  are  the  col- 
ored members  of  this  council. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  conference 
for  the  students  of  the  Southwest.  It  should 
be  said  that  this  conference  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  William  C.  Craver,  secretary 
cf  the  Southwestern  Student  Area,  has  just 
held  its  first  regular  session  at  Gibsland, 
La.,  with  representatives  from  forty  schools 
and  colleges. 

A  tenth  anniversary  of  the  King's  Moun- 
tain Conference  has  just  been  held  at  which 
time  there  was  a  memorial  service  in  honor 
ci  William  A.  Hunton,  the  founder.  Also 
due  recognition  was  given  to  the  services 
rendered  by  David  D.  Jones,  Max  Yergan, 
Alexander  L.  Jackson  and  Mordecai  W. 
Johnson,  all  of  whom  served  as  student  sec- 
retaries during  the  past  ten  years  and  are 
now  in  other  fields  of  labor. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  references  have 
been  mainly  to  outward  evidences  of  prog- 
ress. Important  as  these  are,  they  do  not 
compare  with  the  unseen  spiritual  forces 
that  from  time  to  time  have  found  expres- 
sion in  recovered  moral  balance  in  the  lives 
of  men,  in  the  fixing  of  ideals,  in  the  dis- 
covery of  aptitudes  leading  to  life  work 
decisions  and  in  many  other  ways  that  can- 
not be  recorded. 
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J^HAKE  your  brown  feet,  honey, 
*     Shake  your  brown  feet,  chil', 
Shake  your  brown  feet,  honey, 
Shake  'em  swift  and  wiP — 
Get  way  back,  honey, 
Do  that  low-down  step. 
Get  on  over,  darling, 
Now!  Step  out 
With  your  left. 
Shake  your  brown  feet,  honey, 
Shake  'em,  honey  chil'. 

Sun's  going  down  this  evening — 

Might  never  rise  no  mo'. 

The  sun's  going  down  this  very  night- 


Might  never  rise  no  mo' — 

So  dance  with  swift  feet,  honey, 

(The  banjo's  sobbing  low), 
Dance  with  swift  feet,  honey — 
Might  never  dance  no  mo'. 

Shake  your  brown  feet,  Liza, 

Shake  'em,  Liza,  chil', 

Shake  your  brown  feet,  Liza, 

(The  music's  soft  and  wiP). 

Shake  your  brown  feet,  Liza, 
(The  banjo's  sobbing  low), 

The  sun's  going  down  this  very  night- 
Might  never  rise  no  mo'. 


CO  MPIU  tO 


MAOEL  If^JE 
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C  A  Father  and  Son  Banquet  has  been  held 
in  Monrovia,  Cal.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Questions  relating  to  the  boy's 
responsibility  to  his  father,  his  church  and 
his  school  were  discussed. 
(I  There  were  5,000  people  present  at  the 
spelling  match  for  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  at  Detroit,  Mich.  On  the  stage  were 
George  Nurse,  colored,  and  Justine  Pear- 
sail,  white,  competing  for  first  honors.  When 
the  word  "peace",  the  opposite  of  war,  was 
given  to  Justine  she  spelled  the  wrong  word 
twice  and  was  given  a  third  opportunity 
to  spell  it  correctly.  Then  George  was  given 
"Hawaii".  He  began  with  capital  "H", 
then  he  stopped  and  started  over  and  for- 
got to  use  the  capital,  but  he  spelled  the 
word  correctly;  however,  he  was  disqualified 
for  this  and  the  little  white  girl  was  ac- 
claimed champion  amidst  great  applause 
from  the  crowd,  most  of  whom  were  white. 
Out  of  140  contestants,  8  colored  pupils 
were  prize  winners,  among  them  Lucile 
Nuttall,  with  George  Nurse  as  champion 
ale  facto. 

(I  The  Playground  Basketball  Team  of 
Hamilton  Grammar  School,  San  Francisco, 
Cai.,  is  the  holder  of  3  city  championships 
in  volleyball  and  basketball.  The  players 
are  Daisy  Pera,  Assyrian,  captain;  Lois 
Williamson,   East   Indian;    Lois  Davis,  col- 


ored American;  Henrietta  Padilla,  Mexi- 
can; Netti  Drolich,  Austrian;  Gladys 
Schultz,  white  American;  Adelina  Yaeger, 
white  American ;  Shizu  Saki,  Japanese ; 
Hana  Suzuki,  Japanese. 
(I  "Baby  Brother"  has  7  brothers  and  2 
sisters  and  is  an  uncle!.  When  he  was  o 
weeks  old  he  was  introduced  to  the  stage 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  a  wife  and 
a  husband.  Since  then  his  picture  has  ap- 
peared in  the  movies  and  on  advertising 
bulletins  and  slides.  He  lives  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Car- 
ter. 

d  At  the  second  annual  Children's  Carnival 
and  Spring  Festival  held  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  the  program  included  the  minuet,  Span- 
ish, Scottish,  Russian  and  ballet  dances  by 
pupils  of  Miss  Grace  Giles. 
d  The  eighth  biennial  conference  of  Grand 
Chapters  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star  has 
been  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  con- 
ference is  composed  of  29  Grand  Chapters 
in  America  and  one  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  represents  a  membership  of 
100,000,  with  a  half-million  dollars  in  their 
combined  treasuries.  As  part  of  its  im- 
portant business  the  conference  passed  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynch- 
ing  Bill  and  urging  its  immediate  passage 
by   the    Senate.        Mrs.    S.   Joe   Brown,    of 
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Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  elected  International 
Worthy  Matron.  At  the  next  conference, 
which  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  1924, 
it  is  expected  that  representatives  from 
Africa  and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea  will  be  in 
attendance. 

C  Into  Africa  has  been  introduced  the  boy 
and  girl  scouts  movement.  Our  photograph 
shows  a  scout  troop  of  native  children  of 
Sierra  Leone  who  posed  for  a  picture  before 
starting  on  a  hike.  The  elected  leaders  are 
enthroned  in  true  king  and  queen  fashion, 
attended  by  the  chief  counsel  in  silk  high 
hat,  and  by  members  of  their  juvenile  court. 
C  The  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New 
York  City  has  a  branch  known  as  Lincoln 
House.  The  activities  are  in  charge  of  Miss 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  a  widely  known  white  so- 
cial worker. 

C  The  Girls'  Work  Department  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  held  a  vocational 
conference.  Among  features  considered  in 
the  occupations  presented  were  the  time 
and  expense  for  training,  physical  qualifi- 
cations, natural  aptitude,  salary  and  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement. 
d  Hattie  E.  Hammond,  a  15-year-old  col- 
ored student  at  Wiley  High  School,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  wrote  the  prize  story  for  the 
year.  Her  subject  was  "The  Lost  Strain". 
During  her  school  career  she  has  lost  only 
one  and  one-half  days  by  absence,  and  her 
grades  have  kept  above  the  average.  Miss 
Hammond  is  also  a  pianist  and  a  violinist. 
C  Among  recipients  of  the  annual  schol- 
arship awards  to  the  John  Herron  Art 
School  in  Indianapolis,  is  George  William 
Guess,  a  Negro  youth  of  Jefferson  County, 
Indiana. 

d  Thomas  M.  Dexter,  a  Negro  in  Marion 
County,  Indiana,  has  been  named  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Henry  Abrams,  white,  as  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  legislature.  In 
the  primaries  election,  Mr.  Dexter  lost  nom- 
ination by  177  votes.  In  this  county  there 
are  15,000  Negro  voters. 

(I  The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban League  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
October  18-20. 

(I  Musical  America  of  July  15  contains  an 
article,  "Texas  Library  Sheds  Light  on 
Early  Spanish  Music";  the  August  number 
of  the  Musical  Observer  publishes  "Africa 
in  Song".  Both  articles  are  written  by 
Mrs.  Maud  Cuney  Hare. 
C  Irene  Elizabeth  Graham  has  been  award- 
ed the  degree  of  Master   of  Music  at  the 


Chicago  Musical  College.  Moses  Bogus- 
lawski  was  her  instructor  for  the  piano, 
and  Felix  Borowski  in  composition. 
C  Because  of  continued  ill  health,  Edward 
T.  Ware  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  At- 
lanta University.  Mr.  Ware  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  for  25  years,  serv- 
ing as  president  for  15  years.  He  has  been 
made  President  Emeritus  and  elected  a 
regular  trustee  and  president  of  the  board. 
Until  a  new  president  is  elected  Dr.  M.  W. 
Adams  will  serve  as  acting  president. 
(I  William  Harris,  a  Negro,  played  first 
violin  with  the  University  of  California 
summer  session  orchestra.  Sascha  Jacobin- 
off  was  the  conductor,  and  several  works  of 
Negro  composers  were  rendered. 
(I  Andrea  Razaf  and  Hughie  Woolford,  two 
Negroes  in  New  York  City,  were  engaged 
by  Hurtig  and  Seamon  to  write  the  scores 
for  the  "Social  Maids",  "Step  On  It",  the 
"Greenwich  Village  Revue"  and  the  "Bow- 
ery  Burlesque". 

(I  According  to  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable improvement  among  Negroes  during 
the  past  decade  in  death  rates  from  tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia,  heart  disease,  Bright's 
disease,  malaria,  typhoid  fever  and  pellagra. 
(I  Lucile  Spence  has  received  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Key  at  Hunter  College,  New  York. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  February, 
'23. 

(T  A  film  to  counteract  the  impression  cre- 
ated in  America  by  German  stories  of  the 
"Black  Horror"  of  the  Rhine  is  in  prepara- 
tion at  the  Pathe  Studio,  near  Paris.  It 
will  be  sent  to  America.  General  Archi- 
nard,  president  of  the  Committee  for  Black 
Troops,  a  semi-official  organization,  is  in 
charge  of  the  production. 
(I  At  the  18th  annual  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored 
Schools,  Dr.  John  A.  Gregg,  president  of 
Wilberforce  University,  was  elected  presi- 
dent. Sixteen  other  officers,  including  7 
women,  were  installed.  The  meeting  next 
year  will  convene  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 
G  Eugene  Edgar  Page  has  been  discovered 
in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  as  a  poet  and  composer. 
His  composition  "Thinking"  was  sung  re- 
cently by  Mrs.  Fred  O'Neil,  with  Mr.  Page 
as  accompanist. 

C.  George  W.  Goodman,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
was  graduated  in  June  from  high  school 
as  class  orator.  He  played  in  3  sports  and 
was  classed   as   one  of  the  best  half-backs 
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in  the  state;  he  was  a  member  of  the  all- 
state  interscholastic  eleven  for  3  years.  He 
was  also  selected  to  represent  his  school  in 
a  state  oratorical  contest  and  out  of  15 
competitors  he  was  one  of  3  prize  winners; 
in  the  annual  Batterson  Prize  Debate,  his 
team  won  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, "Resolved,  That  the  Philippine  Islands 
Be  Granted  Their  Independence  by  the 
United  States".  He  is  the  first  Negro 
student  to  be  appointed  through  competition 
to  the  editorial  board  of  the  school  paper. 
One  of  the  largest  boys'  clubs  in  the  school, 
averaging  400  members,  had  Mr.  Goodman 
as  its  secretary. 

d  Countee  P.  Cullen  is  the  premier  poet  of 
New  York's  score  of  high  schools.  In  .1918 
he  entered  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School 
where,  during  his  first  term,  his  instructor 
urged  the  boys  to  try  their  hand  at  writing 
verse.  Cullen  tried  and  thought  no  more 
of  it.  Later  the  teacher  left  the  school  and 
went  vVest.  A  year  later  Cullen  chanced 
upon  a  Western  magazine  in  which  he  read 
an  article  on  poetry  by  his  former  teacher 
and,  what  interested  him  most,  his  poem. 
It  was  then  that  he  decided  to  write  poetry. 
His  poem  "I  Have  a  Rendezvous  With  Life" 
was  awarded  first  prize  in  a  contest  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Empire  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs;  "In  Memory  of 
Lincoln"  captured  second  prize  in  the  con- 
test conducted  by  the  Sorosis  Club.  He  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  as  a  speaker  by  win- 
ning the  Douglas  Fairbanks  oratorical  con- 
test, and  as  a  journalist  by  working  his 
way  to  the  editorship  of  the  Clinton  News, 
the  high  school  weekly.  He  was,  while  in 
High  School,  an  officer  of  the  Inter-High 
School  Poetry  Society,  chairman  of  the  help 


classes  at  DeWitt,  leader  of  the  Arista, 
vice-ipresident  of  the  senior  class,  First 
Lieutenant  of  the  Dotey  Squad  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Clinton  Club.  He  is  now  a  fresh- 
man at  New  York  University. 
G  Mary  P.  Pierre  is  a  student  at  the  New 
Jersey  Institute  of  Music.  She  has  been 
awarded  a  diamond  medal  for  having 
passed  examinations  and  tests  with  100 
percent.  Miss  Pierre  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  1905,  her  father  being 
Dr.  Samuel  M.  Pierre.  She  attended  the 
public  school  and  began  the  study  of  music 
at  the  age  of  eight,  from  Miss  Teatley; 
later  from  Miss  M.  Gordon,  and  finally  at 
the  New  Jersey  Institute.  She  is  study- 
ing piano,  organ  and  violin  and  after  her 
graduation  next  June  she  will  undoubtedly 
become  a  soloist  on  each  of  these  instru- 
ments. 

C  In  the  poetry  contest  conducted  by  Public 
School  No.  69,  in  New  York  City,  Blanche 
Emanuel  won  the  five  dollar  gold  prize. 
One  of  her  poems  was  published  in  the  grad- 
uation number  of  the  Wadleigh  High  School 
magazine.  Miss  Emanuel  is  the  winner  of 
a  scholarship  offered  by  the  Kappa  Gamma 
Kappa  sorority. 

CE  The  following  lynchings  have  taken  place 
since  our  last  record: 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  August  1,  Gilbert  Har- 
ris; fatally  wounding  white  man 

Holton,  Ga.,  August  1,  John  Glover;  mur- 
der 

Swansboro,    N.     C,     August    6,    Bayner 
Blackwell;  ringleader  in  assault 

Lambert,   Miss.,   August   23,   John   Steel- 
man;,  assault  on  white  woman 

Bossier  Parish,  La.,  August  30,  Thomas 
Rivers;  assault  on  white  woman. 


jThc  Lookiiva  Glass 
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LITERATURE 

OBERT    LOUIS    STEVENSON,    in    a 
"Child's  Garden  of  Verses": 
A  child  should  always  say  what's  true, 
And  do  as  he  is  told  to  do; 
And   behave  mannerly  at  table, 
At  least  as  far  as  he  is  able. 


We  have  received  "The  Negro  in  Masonic 
Literature",  a  compilation  by  Harry  A.  Wil- 
liamson, Past  Deputy  Grand  Master  and 
Historian  of  the  Order  of  Masons.  This  is 
a  unique  and  valuable  piece  of  work. 
*     *     * 

The  "Rising  Temper  of  the  East",  by 
Frazier  Hunt,  deals  with  the  personal  ex- 
periences of  the  author  in  Australia,  Korea, 
Japan,  China,  India,  Egypt,  the  Philippines, 
Haiti  and  Mexico.  Mr.  Hunt,  after  describ- 
ing British  rule  in  India,  turns  to  the  Phil- 
ippines which  he  speaks  of  as  "Our  Little 
India".     The  Literary  Review  says: 

The  book  is  a  valuable  one,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  omits  probably  the  most  vital 
feature  of  the  entire  situation.  Mr.  Hunt 
is  seemingly  surprised  that  all  these  coun- 
tries should  be  on  the  point  of  revolt.  There 
is  nothing  surprising  about  it.  You  cannot 
have  a  Chinese  graduate  from  an  American 
college  and  then  go  back  to  his  country  and 
back  to  the  rice  paddies  without  talking. 
He  explains  to  his  fellows  that  there  is 
something  more  to  life  than  living  in  mud 
huts  and  paying  tribute  to  a  people  they 
never  saw.  He  arouses  them  to  a  more  in- 
telligent view  of  life,  and  an  infusion  of 
intelligence  will  shake  mere  troglodytes  out 
of  their  lethargy  and  set  them  going.  Mexi- 
can peons,  Philippine  taos,  Indian  ryots, 
Egyptian  fellaheen,  Siberian  peasants,  Chi- 
nese coolies,  and  Haitian  habitants  will  ail 
some  day  ride  in  automobiles  or  do  what- 
ever else  connotes  twentieth  century  civili- 
zation. But  they  will  not  overthrow  West- 
ern civilization  as  soon  as  they  shall  have 
arrived.  They  cannot.  Nor  will  they  wish  to. 
They  will  need  us  as  customers  in  the 
world  trade. 

THE  PRESS  AND  "BACK  TO  AF- 
RICA" 

NEW  YORK  press  comment  on  the  Gar- 
vey  propaganda  makes  interesting- 
reading.  Charles  C.  Lawton  writes  in  the 
New  York  Sun: 


I  understand  that  Marcus  Garvey  is  a 
West  Indian,  a  subject  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  no  way  empowered  to  speak  for  12,- 
000,000  native  born  Americans. 

To  my  mind,  nothing  could  be  more  tragic 
than  any  attempt  to  cany  out  such  a  plan, 
which  only  a  theorist  could  conceive.  Per- 
haps those  whose  "interest  in  the  Negro" 
impels  them  to  readily  approve  such  a  gi- 
gantic movement  have  never  stopped  to 
consider  seriously  the  real  meaning  of  Mr. 
Garvey's  plan.  It  not  only  involves  the  de- 
portation, as  it  were,  of  12,000,000  Negroes 
from  the  United  States,  but  also  implies  the 
evacuation  of  Africa  by  all  whites  who  now 
reside  there. 

Your  correspondent  also  refers  to  Ameri- 
ca as  "a  white  man's  country".  Such  an 
assertion  can  be  nothing  but  evidence  of  an 
amazing  ignorance  of  American  history  as 
well  as  of  the  Bible.  History  teaches  us 
that  this  country  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
Indian,  in  which  event  we  have  just  as  much 
right  here  as  any  one. 

The  New  York  Call  considers  the  slogan 
"America,  a  white  man's  country"  a  serious 
commentary  on  the  pride  and  intelligence  of 
her  black  citizens : 

Garvey,  according  to  accounts,  accepts^ 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  idea  that  the  United 
States  is  the  work  of  white  men  and  that 
it  belongs  to  the  whites.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  belongs  to  only  a  small  portion 
of  white  owners.  But  for  Garvey  to  con- 
cede this  point  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  to 
admit  that  the  "Negro,  despite  all  his  labors 
for  300  years  in  this  country,  is  not  en 
titled  to  any  share  in  the  country  which  he 
has  helped  to  build.  The  South  itself  rests 
upon  the  sweat,  toil  and  agony  of  300  years 
of   Negro  labor. 

Garvey  is  said  to  concede  to  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  its  program  of  political  ostracism  and 
economic  suppression  of  the  Negro.  He 
claims  nothing  for  his  race  in  American 
history  and  agrees  that  it  should  either  ac- 
cept the  Ku  Klux  American  program  or  his 
African  program.  Stay  and  be  mudsills  or 
get  out  and  go  to  Africa. 

Thus  two  fundamentally  antagonistic 
points  of  view  are  reconciled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  two  parties  concerned.  The 
question  is  whether  the  great  mass  of  in- 
telligent Negroes  will  concede  that  all  their 
labors  in  the  days  of  slavery  and  the  later 
period  of  "freedom"  justify  the  view  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to  share  in  the  fruits 
of  American  progress  just  the  same  as 
every  other  human  being.  That  concession, 
it  seems  to  us,  would  be  the  most  humiliat- 
ing one  that  Negroes  could  make.     .     .     . 
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We  do  not  believe  that  any  such  program 
can  long  survive  among  intelligent  members 
of  the  Negro  race,  and  we  are  certain  that 
the  working  class  section  of  it  will  not 
accept  it  in  any  great  numbers. 

*  *     * 

The  New  York  Telegraph  considers  ^the 
author  of  the  "African  Empire"  scheme, 
fit  subject  for  a  psychiatrist.     It  declares: 

The  individual,  black  or  white,  intelli- 
gent or  dull,  who  even  suggests  cutting  a 
large  section  of  the  earth  up  into  duchies 
and  founding  a  new  state  upon  the  aristo- 
cratic class  concept,  may  not  be  a  dangerous 
lunatic,  but  he  certainly  is  in  no  sense  a 
person  to  be  trusted  with  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  others. 

Africa  is  no  undiscovered  country.  It; 
population  already  is  mainly  black,  and 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  destiny  of 
the  people  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  their  own  color  from  America  or 
the  Western  Hemisphere  than  there  is  why 
they,  because  of  respect  for  ancestors, 
should  dictate  the  future  of  the  cotton-field 
hands  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  growth  of  democracy  is  the  most 
notable  political  development  of  the  last 
century;  but  it  is  not  a  democracy  that  Gar- 
vey  purposes  to  establish  in  Africa.  It  is 
an  empire.  We  must  compliment  him  for 
one  thing.  He  does  not  dream  on  a  small 
scale.  But  he  dreams,  and  he  dreams  a 
dream  that  never  can  come  true. 

*  *     * 

The  New  York  Sun  declares  sensibly: 
The  American  Negro  has  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  go  to  Africa!  Furthermore,  in 
all  the  millions  of  square  miles  in  Africa 
there  is  today  no  plac3  ready  for  him.  .  .  . 
Neither  the  intelligent,  prosperous  col- 
ored resident  of  Harlem,  nor  the  field  work- 
er of  Mississippi  has  any  serious  desire  to 
go  "back  to  Africa".  It  is  no  more  a  home 
land  to  him  than  Greenland  would_  be.  He 
has  rooted  more  deeply  in  America  than 
some  of  our  more  recent  comers  from  Eu- 
rope. Neither  can  he  be  coaxed.  Some  of 
his  race  may  express  sympathy  with  the 
idea,  but  when  it  comes  to  practice  even 
these  might  hesitate.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  labor  shortage  in  the  Congo,  no  imme- 
diate room  for  any  twelve  or  fifteen  million 
immigrants.  Even  a  million,  if  hastily 
transDorted  thither,  would  meet  with  the 
initial  hardships  of  immigrants  everywhere, 
starvation  and  disease. 

V  *         * 

The  Sun  finishes  with  a  comment  on  and 
a   quotation  from  a  modern  author: 

In  his  new  novel,  the  hero  of  which  is  a 
colored  man,  Mr.  Irvin  Cobb  gives  an  ac- 
curate diagnosis  of  the  case.  In  a  scene 
where  the  proposed  emigration  is  under  dis- 
cussion at  a  Negro  meeting,  one  of  the 
characters  is  asked  why  he  is  willing  to 
go  to  Africa,  to  which  he  replies: 


"Who,  me?"  says  'Lisses.  "You  got  me 
wrong!  I  ain't  aimin'  to  remove  myself 
nowhars.  I  is  mos'  comfor'ble  whar  I  is  at. 
No  suh,  whut  I  aims  to  do  is  to  'tach  myse'f 
to  the  collector's  office  yere  at  home  an' 
handle  the  money'dues." 
*     *     * 

We  should  call  that  a  remarkably  apt 
quotation. 

THE  REAL  "LAND  OF   THE 
FREE" 

"pvR.  MANOLL  DE  OLIVIERA  LIMA,  of 

*-J  Brazil,  in  speaking  of  social  and  racial 
problems  of  his  country  showed  indirectly 
that  the  South  American  Republic  was 
genuinely  a  land  of  liberty.  The  Boston 
Herald  reports  his  speech  at  the  Institute 
of  Politics  held  in  Williamstown,  Mass.: 

After  describing  the  early  settlements  of 
Brazil,  Dr.  Lima  dwelt  on  the  singular  free- 
dom of  the  country  from  religious  differ- 
ences. He  said :  "Brazil  has  always  been  a 
most  tolerant  country  in  religious  matters, 
yet  not  an  irreligious  one.  She  gave  the 
best  proof  of  that  tolerance  when  the  church 
was  separated  from  the  state  at  the  down- 
fall of  the  empire.  In  order  to  maintain 
in  activity  such  orders  as  the  Benedictines, 
the  Holy  See  called  for  European  monks — 
Belgian  and  German — as  the  number  of 
Brazilian  novices  was  practically  none. 

"The  people  saw  with  anger  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Benedictines  transferred  to  the 
management  of  foreign  hands — but  the 
courts  decided  that  the  transfer  of  property 
on  such  terms  was  perfectly  legal  and  the 
government  upheld  the  courts  against  mob 
riots.  All  hostility  ceased  and  both  religion 
and  country  profited  by  it." 

There  is  no  race  problem  in  Brazil,  says 
Dr.  Lima: 

"Owing  to  her  economical  conditions  as  an 
agricultural  country  and  to  other  circum- 
stances and  the  total  lack  of  organization 
of  her  aboriginal  element  Brazil  had  to  im- 
port African  slaves  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  Spanish-American  colony,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  her  black  population  was 
larger  than  any  other  in  South  America. 
Racial  equality  did  not,  however,  become 
absolute  with  emancipation.  There  exists 
prejudice  enough,  especially  among  distin- 
guished families,  against  miscegenation, 
but  this  last  is  freely  practised  among  the 
people,  in  general,  with  the  result  that  not 
only  there  is  no  race  question  in  Brazil,  con- 
flicts or  even  controversies  over  the  matter 
being,  so  to  say,  unknown,  but  that  Negroes 
are  rapidly  disappearing,  merging  into  the 
white  (population. 

"No  Negroes  are  anv  longer  imported  and 
the  white  population  increases  all  the  time. 
Before  the  war,  the  number  of  colonists  who 
landed   in   Brazil   every  year   amounted   to 
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100,000  and  more.  The  population  amounts, 
according  to  the  last  census,  to  30,635,605, 
of  which  the  sixth  part  (probably  more) 
is  reputed  colored.  The  census  itself  is  not 
bothered  with  this  distinction  because  the 
tendency  of  the  people  is  to  pass  for  white. 
The  Brazilian  solution  of  the  racial  ques- 
tion of  the  colored  race,  at  least,  is  cer- 
tainly wiser,  more  promising  and  above  all 
more  humane  than  any  other  solution  which 
operates  through  separation  or  segrega- 
tion." 

DUTY  OF  THE  BLACK  RADICAL 

/CLAUDE  McKAY  believes  that  the  test 

y~*  of  radicalism  is  the  genuine  acceptance 

/of   the   Negro    in    the   class    struggle.      He 

/    writes  in  the  Liberator,  with  which  he  has 
since  severed  his  connection: 

I  Being  a  Negro,  I  think,  it  is  my  proud 
birthright  to  put  the  case  of  the  Negro 
proletarian,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  be- 
fore the  white  members  of  the  movement 
to  which  I  belong.  For  the  problem  of  the 
darker  races  is  a  rigid  test  of  radicalism. 
To  some  radicals  it  might  seem  more  terri- 
ble to  face  than  the  barricades.  But  this 
racial  question  may  be  eventually  the  mon- 
key wrench  thrown  into  the  machinery  of 
American  revolutionary  struggle. 
~~~'he  Negro  radical  wants  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  find  in  the  working  class  move- 
ment a  revolutionary  attitude;  towards  Ne- 
groes different  from  the  sympathetic  inter- 
est of  bourgeois  philanthropists  and  capi- 
list  politicians.  And  if  this  difference  is 
not  practically  demonstrated,  Negro  leaders 
can  hardly  go  to  the  ignorant  black  masses 
and  show  them  why  they  should  organize 
and  work  by  the  standard  of  the  white 
workers.  Karl  Marx's  economic  theories 
•are  hard  to  digest,  and  Negroes,  like  many 
\/  other    lazy-minded    workers,    may    find    it 

(\easier  to  put  their  faith   in  the  gospel  of 

V  that  other  Jew,  Jesus.  The  Negroes  might 
/  remain,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a 
solid  army,  twelve  million  strong,  a  reac- 
tionary mass,  men,  women  and  children. 
They  might  remain  a  reactionary  fact,  dis- 
trustful of  the  revolutionarv  activities  of 
J;he  white  working  class.     They  might  re- 

f  main  the  tool  of  the  ruling  class,  to  be  used 
effectively,   as   in   the   past  against  radical 

k  labor.    And  in  that  event  the  black  workers 

'   .  will   suffer — the   white  workers  will   lose — ■ 

'—-the  ruling  class  will  win. 

And  so  it  is  not  only  the  birthright  of 
the  Negro  radical  to  educate  the  black 
worker,  but  it  is  also  his  duty  to  interpret 

rhim  to  the  uninformed  white  radical  who 
is  prone  to  accept  the  colorful  fiction  rather 
than  the  stark  reality  of  the  Negro's  strug- 
.  ele  for  full  social  and  economic  freedom. 
'  Where  the  white  radical  is  quite  sharp  in 
detecting  every  bourgeois  trap,  however 
carefully  hidden,  that  is  set  for  the  white 
worker,  he  very  often  loses  his  keen  per- 
ceptions when  he  approaches  the  Negro 
question,  and  sometimes  falls  into  the  trap. 


>f>y£> 


And  by  his  blunder  he  not  only  aids  the 
bourgeoisie,  but  also  the  ultra-nationalist 
Negro  leaders  who,  in  their  insistent  appeal 
to  the  race  prejudice  of  black  against  white, 
declare  that  no  class  of  white  people  will 
ever  understand  the  black  race. 

NOTES  ON  LIBERIA 

"POSSIBLE  financial  relations  between  the 
•*-  United  States  and  Liberia  have  stimu- 
lated our  interest  in  the  little  republic. 
Henry  F.  Downing,  former  U.  S.  Consul  at 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  tells  us  something 
about  it  in  the  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  Times: 

In  the  matter  of  natural  resources,  Li- 
beria is  far  richer  than  any!  other  land  of 
similar  size  in  West  Africa.  Her  forests 
are  full  of  mahogany,  teak,  ebony  and  other 
valuable  hard  woods,  also  woods  suitable 
for  conversion  into  commercial  lumber. 
Rubber  abounds  in  many  varieties.  Palm 
oil  trees  grow  wild.  This  kind  of  tree 
could  be  cultivated  for  exceedingly  large 
cash  returns.  Her  forests  are  full  of  game, 
her  rivers,  lagoons  and  bays  teem  with 
many  kinds  of  fish.  In  fact,  Liberia's  un- 
developed wealth  is  immense.  Native  un- 
skilled labor  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  It 
lacks  the  quality  of  continuity,  but  that 
fault  could  easily  be  cured. 

Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Mesurado  River, 
a  sluggish  lagoon  connected  with  the  beau- 
tiful St.  Paul's  River  by  Stockton  Creek,  so 
named  after  an  American  naval  officer  who 
served  the  Republic  well  in  an  hour  cf 
her  great  distress.  The  city  has  about  2500 
civilized  inhabitants,  made  up  of  Americo- 
Liberians,  West  Indians  and  absorbed  na- 
tives. It  contains  several  churches — Metho- 
dist, Baptist,  Episcopal,  etc.;  also  several 
schools,  all  doing  excellent  work. 

Many  of  the  private  residences  are  quite 
imposing  in  appearance,  and  very  comforta- 
ble with  numerous  airy  large  rooms,  dis- 
tributed over  two  capacious  floors,  surround- 
ed by  wide  verandas  protected  from  the 
sun  by  green  ventilator  blinds. 

The  streets  are  broad,  and  they  run  at 
right  angles  with  each  other  alona:  and  at 
the  two  sides  of  a  long,  undulating  hill, 
which  begins  at  the  jungle-edged  interior 
ward  line  of  the  city,  and  ends  at  the  base 
of  an  abruot  ascent  which  pushes  its  rocky 
nose  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  which  on 
its  height  contains  a  small  fort  and  a  some- 
what  ancient  lighthouse. 

On  one  of  its  sides  the  city  descends  steep- 
ly to  its  only  business  thoroughfare,  called 
"The  Waterside",  containing  the  Custom 
House,  the  Post  Office  and  the  warehouses 
of  foreign  and  Americo-Liberian  merchants. 
On  its  other  side,  the  city  declines  gently 
and  lengthily  to  a  stretch  of  ocean-edged 
sand,  called  the  Long  Beach,  where  Mon- 
rovia's elite  are  wont  to  assemble  after  the 
heated  hours  of  the  day. 

(Continued  on  page  285) 
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Atlanta  University 

Is  beautifully  located  in  the  City  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  The  courses  of  study  include  High  School, 
Normal  School  and  College.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  training  of  teachers.  Students 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  South.  Graduates 
have  a  fine  record  for  successful  work. 
For  further   information   address 

President  Edward  T.  Ware 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


dUUMUIIIUMUlU 


KNOXVILLE  COLLEGE 

Beautiful    Situation.      Healthful    Location. 
Best    Moral   and    Spiritual    Environment. 
Splendid    Intellectual    Atmosphere. 
Noted   for   Honest   and   Thorough    Work. 

Institution  offers  courses  in  the  following  de- 
partments. College,  Normal,  High  School, 
Grammar  School,  Domestic  Science,  Nurse 
Training  and  Industrial. 

Expenses   very    reasonable. 

Fall   Term   began   Wednesday,   Sept.    13,    1922. 

For   catalog   and  other  information   address 

PRESIDENT  J.  KELLY  GIFFEN 
Knox  vllie,  Tenn. 


Pounded    1870 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY 

ATLANTA,    GEORGIA 

Orer  100  acres  of  beautiful  campus.  Twelve  buildings 
with  new  $150,000  administration  building  with  modern 
chapel,  gymnasium  and  laboratories  ready  for  use  in 
September.  Strong  faculty — Religious  atmosphere— Ath- 
letics— Oo-educatlonaL  Admission  only  by  application. 
RE-ARRANGED  COURSES  OF  8TUDY 
Junior  High  School— 7th  and  8th  Grades  and  1st  and 
2nd   years'   High   School   Courses,    with   certificate. 

Junior  College — 3rd  and  4th  Tear  High  School  with 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  College  work,  with 
Diploma. 

Collece — Four    years    above    High    School,    or   two   years 
above  Junior  College  Course,   with  degree  of  AB. 
Domestic   Science — Commerce — Normal — 
Pre-medlcal   Course 
54th  year   of   nine    months   opened    September   20,    1922. 
$150.00  per  year  pays   tuition,    board   room   and   laundry. 
HARRY    ANDREWS    KING.    President 


®fje  Jfloriba  agricultural 
anb  jfflecbattical  College 

Offers  courses  leading  to  certificates, 
diplomas  and  degrees. 

Nathan    B.    Young,    President 

Tallahasee,  Florida 


SIMMONS  UNIVERSITY,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Founded    1879. 
The    only    Institution    In    the    State    haying    for    1U    object 
Collegiate.    Ministerial,   Medical,   and  Legal  training  far   Col- 
ored citizens   In  Kentucky. 

Special    training   In    Insurance,    Social    Service,    Nmrslng    and 
Hospital  Work- 
Normal.    Commercial,     Mule,    Domeatlo    Science,    M1— lenary 
training   elaas. 
B»enls«     'lessee,     err— sjonflWM ■     •anna.        Deere* 

President  C.  H.  Parrlab 


MOREHOUSE   COLLEGE 

(Formerly  Atlanta  Baptist  College) 
ATLANTA,   GA. 

College,  Academy,  Divinity  School 
An  institution  famous  within  recent  years 
for  its  emphasis  on  all  sides  of  manly  develop- 
ment— the  only  institution  in  the  far  South 
devoted  solely  to  the  education  of  Negro 
young  men. 

Graduates  given  high  ranking  by  greatest 
northern  universities.  Debating,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
athletics,  all  live  features. 

For    information,    address. 

JOHN   HOPE,  President. 

FISK     UNIVERSITY 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Founded  1866 

Thorough  Literary,  Scientific,  Educational 
Musical  and  Social  Science  Courses.  Pioneer 
in  Negro  music.     Special  study  in  Negro  life. 

Ideal  and  sanitary  buildings  and  ground* 
Well-equipped  Science  building. 

Christian  home  life. 

High  standard  of  independent  manhood  and 
womanhood.    For  literature,  etc.,  write 

FAYETTE  AVERY  McKENZIE,   President 


BIDDLE     UNIVERSITY 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

Biddle  UnlTerslty.  operated  under  the  e«s»ices  of 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  has  four  Depart- 
ments— High  School,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Theological 
and  Industrial.  The  completion  of  a  Grammar  School 
course  is  the  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  first  year 
of  the  High  School. 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  two  courses 
of  study,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific.  In  the 
scientific,  German  is  substituted  for  Greet  or  Latin. 
The  entrance  requirement  for  the  Freshman  Class  Is 
15  units  of  High  School  work. 

The  Theological  Department  offers  two  courses,  each 
consisting  of  three  years.  The  first  is  purely  English, 
Greek   and   Hebrew   are  taught   in   the  others. 

All  students  In  the  High  School  Dept.  are  required 
to   take  trades   In  the   Industrial  Dept 

For  further  Information,    address 

President    H.    L.    MoCrerey. 

Charlotte,    N.    C. 


Morris  Brown  University 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Co-Educational 

The  largest  institution  of  learning  in  the  South 
owned  and  controlled  by  Negroes.  Faculty  of  special- 
ists, trained  in  some  of  the  best  universities  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South.  Noted  for  high  standard  of 
scholarship;  industrial  emphasis  and  positive  Chris- 
tion  influence.  Well  equipped  dormitories;  sane 
athletics  under  faculty  supervision.  Expenses  rea- 
sonable.     Location    central    and   healthful. 

Departments:  Theology,  College,  High  School,  Nor- 
mal, Commercial,  Musical,  Domestic  Science,  Sewing, 
Printing   and  Tailoring. 

For   further   information    address 

JOHN  H.  LEWIS,  President 
BlSHOr  J.  8.  FLIPPER,  Chairman  Truetea  Board 
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Howard  University 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Founded  by  GENERAL  O.  O.  HOWARD 

J.  STANLEY  DURKEE,  A.M.,   Ph.D.,   D.D.,  President 
EMMETT  J.  SCOTT,   A.M.,   LL.D.,   Secretary-Treasurer 

COLLEGIATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

/Autumn  Quarter.  .Friday,  Sept.  29,  and  Saturday,  Sept.  30,  1922 

REGISTRATION    -^Winter  Quarter Tuesday,  January  2,  1923 

(Spring  Quarter Saturday,  March  17,  1923 


FOR  CATALOG  AND  INFORMATION  WRITE 

F.   D.    WILKINSON,    Registrar 
HOWARD    UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 


Founded    1899 


Incorporated    1904 


BEREAN 


Manual  Training  and 
Industrial  School 

(Non-Sectarian) 

S.  College  Ave.  &  N.  19th  St. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Fall  Term  Opening 
Tuesday,  October  3rd,  1922. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  SESSIONS 
Write   for  Bulletin  to  the  Principal 

MATTHEW  ANDERSON,  D.D. 
1926    S.    College    Avenue,    Philadelphia,    Fa. 


The  Colored  Teachers' Bureau 

Will  Help  You  Get  a  Better  Paying  Position. 
EEGIITEE    NOW       SEASONABLE    TEEMS 

Address:  Colored  Teachers'  Bureau 

Box  22,  Wilberforee,  0. 


The  Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home 

TRAINING   SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

in  the  city  of  New  York 

offers  to  young  colored  women  a  three 
years'  course  of  instruction  in  nursing. 
Capacity  of  hospital — 420  beds. 
Post  Graduate  Course  of  six  months  to 
graduates  of  accredited  schools. 
For  information  apply  to: 

Superintendent  of  Nurses 
Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Talladega    College 

Talladega,  Alabama 

Founded  in  1I67  for  the  Education  of 
Negro  Leaders 

Beautiful  and  Healthful  Location. 
Literary,  Scientific,  Educational,  So- 
cial Service,  Theological,  Musical, 
Business  Administration,  Journalism, 
Nurse  Training  Courses. 
High  Standards  of  Christian  Man- 
hood and  Womanhood. 

For  further  information  address 
F.  A.  SUMNER,  President 


ROGER  WILLIAMS  UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


Founded  1868 


Looatlon  Ideal 


It  offers  courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts,  Normal,  Aca- 
demic and   Musical    departments. 
For    further    information    write 

SAMUEL    A.    OWEN,    President 


COLEMAN  COLLEGE 

GIBSLAND,  LA. 

Supported  by  Baptist  State  Woman's  Home 
Mission  Society  of  Chicago  and  Boston  and 
A.  B.  E.  Society  of  New  York.  Students 
from  six  different  states.  Graduates  ex- 
empted on  trit  trade  toy  Louisiana,  Arkansas 
and    Oklahoma. 

O.  L.  COLEMAN,  Preaidmnt 


ST.  MARY'S  SCHOOL 

An  Episcopal  boarding;  school  for  girls,  under  the 
direction  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Mary.  Address:  THE 
SISTEB-IN-OHAKGE,  6118  Germantown  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


"JUST  THE  PLACE    FOR  YOUR  GIRL" 

Daytona  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for  Negro  Girls,  Daytona,   Fla. 

Beautiful  location,  ideal  home  life,  fine,  modern  equipment. 
Courses  include  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Grammar,  High,  Normal,  VocatienaL 
Nurse  Training  at  McLeod  Hospital  a  specialty.     Terms  reasenable. 
Send   for   Catalog. 


MARY  McLEOD  BETHUNF, 


Principal!. 
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The  Whole  World  is  Reading  It! 


■•KJNE- 

-ytARAR. 


'BATOUALA 

•PPlji-CQMCOURT 


The  Novel  by  the  Negro  Author 

CROWNED    WITH    THE 
PRIX  GONCOURT 


]fi   UUfiLn 


By  RENE  MARAN 

Selling  8,000  copies  a  day  in  France 

A    sensational    success    in     every 
country  in  which  it  has  appeared 


BATOUALA   is   the   Iliad   of   the   African    Negro.      But   it    is   the   Iliad   of   a    people   who   live   in 
out   own  day. 

N.   Y.   Times — "An    astounding  book." 

Living  Age — "A  tale  so  strange,  so  powerful,  so  unusual,  that  there  is  small  difficulty  in  see.ng 
why   the   ten   members   of   the  Academic    Goncourt   awarded   it    their   prize.  ' 

George  U.  Cloud  in  St.  Louis  Argus — "There  arises  occasionally  an  epochal  literary  work  and 
Rene  Maran,  full-blooded  African  Negro,  has  given  the  world  a  piece  of  literature  which  will  be 
read   500  years   from   now." 

Baltimore  Evening  Sun — "The  force,  the  tremendous  force  and  power  of  its  simplicity  hammers 
upon  one's  mind  like  the  beat  of  the  tom-tom  which  sounds  throughout  the  text  and  one  realizes 
where    its    genius   lies." 

N.    Y.   Tribune — "The   book   lives   mightily.      BATOUALA   itself   is   superb.      A    strange   exotic   work." 
Negro    World — "BATOUALA  will  go   down   in  history   and  rest   alongside  the  epics   of  all  time." 
N.    Y.   Herald — "A   masterpiece.      In   M.    Maran   the   Negro    race   has   at   last   a    writer    and   poet   of   a 
high   order.      His    book    is    unqualifiedly    the    greatest    intellectual   or   artistic    achievement   of   his    race 
thus    far." 

H.  Wilson  Harris  in  London  Daily  News — "When  a  novel  of  Negro  life,  written  by  a  full-blooded 
Negro,  gains  the  distinction  of  the  Goncourt  Prize;  when  it  appears  with  a  label  indicating  that 
8,000  copies  are  being  sold  daily;  when  it  is  made  the  subject  of  an  interpellation  in  the  Chamber 
and  of  heavy  rebukes  in  the  Temps — then  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  book  is  something 
out    of    the    ordinary.      And    so    it    is." 

The  Crisis — "The  translator  has  achieved  a  result  almpst  as  starkly  simple  and  magnificent  as  the 
original." 


$1.75 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


THOMAS  SELTZER,  5  West^Oth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Hampton  Institute 

Hampton,  Virginia 

Founded  in  1868  by  General  Armstrong 
to  train  selected  colored  youth  who  should 
go  out  to  teach  and  lead  their  people.  In 
1878    Indians   were    first    admitted. 

Hampton  stands  for  "a  sound  body,  a 
trained  capacity,  and  an  unselfish  outlook 
on    life." 

Hampton  is  an  industrial  village:  1,100 
acres;  140  buildings;  850  boarding  students, 
500  day  pupils  in  practice-school;  600  sum- 
mer-school students;  200  teachers  and 
workers. 

Hampton  has  over  2,000  graduates  and 
8,000  former  students;  also  numerous  out- 
growths, including  Tuskegee,  founded  by 
Booker    T.    Washington. 

Hampton  offers  courses  in  four  schools 
of  normal  and  collegiate  grade — Agricul- 
tural, Business,  Home-Economics,  Normal — 
and  in  two  schools  of  secondary  grade — 
Academy  and  Trade  (11  four-year  courses). 

Hampton  needs  annual  scholarships  at 
$100  each  and  endowed  scholarships  at  $2,500 
each;    also    $135,000    annually    above    regular 


JAMES    E.    GREGG,    Principal 
FRANK   K.   ROGERS,   Treasurer 


ROBERT  HUNGERFORD  NORMAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Incorporated 
(Non-Sectarian) 
Eatonville,   Florida,  The  Only  Incorporated  Ne- 
gro Town  in  Florida.    AN  IDEAL  HOME  FOR 
YOUR    BOY    AND     GIRL.      Near    Maitland, 
Florida,  which   is   our   Railroad,    Telegraph   and 
Express    Station.      Summer    School    Began    July 
3rd;    Regular    Fall    Term    Begins    October    5th, 
1922;    DAY    AND    NIGHT    SESSIONS. 
Courses    include    Grammar,    Normal   and    Voca- 
tional.     Terms    reasonable.      Send    for    further 
information. 

S.  G.  BAKER,  D.D. 

Principal 


VIRGINIA  UNION 
UNIVERSITY 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

is  offering  young  men  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  secure  a  liberal  education 
along  a  variety  of  lines.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  stimulate  a  full,  well-rounded 
development.  High  school,  college  and 
professional  courses  are  offered.  The 
faculty  is  strong,  the  rates  are  reasonable. 
For  further  information  address 
The  President 


Young  Man! 


Do  You  Want  a 
Trade? 

Do  You  Want  To  Be 
a    Chauffeur  ? 

Do  You  Want  a  Busi- 
ness  Education  ? 

Do  You  Want  a  High 
School   Education  ? 

Do  You  Want  To  Be 
1/  I1T  a   Milliner? 

Young  Woman!      D°a  i^zt  To  Be 

Do  You  Want  To  Be 
a  Nurse? 

Enter  DOWNINGTOWN    INDUSTRIAL    & 
AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOL 

OPENED  SEPT.  21,  1922 

Re-fitted,   New  Equipment,   New  Aims,   New  Manage- 
ment,   Ideal   Situation,    Healthy  Location. 
Courses    in    College    Preparation,     Business    Training, 
Agriculture,    Home    Economics,    Blacksmithing, 
Automobile    Operation    and    Care,    Building    Trades. 
Write   DR.    J.    H.    N.   WARING,    Principal, 
DOWNINGTOWN,    PA. 


1882  LANE  COLLEGE  1922 

Jackson,   Tennessee 

A  growing  College  with  a  splendid  history 
and  a  bright  future.  It  offers  modern  courses 
in  Collegiate,  Theological,  Musical,  College 
Preparatory,  Teachers  Training,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural  and  Pre-Medioal  subjects. 
Several  vocational  courses  are  also  taught. 
Proper  standards  of  conduct  as  well  as 
scholarship  are  maintained.  Registrations  of 
students  are  now  being  made  for  the  next 
session.  Well  equipped  laboratories,  dormi- 
tories with  modern  conveniences  and  facilities 
under  positive  Christian  influences  are  sup- 
ported. For  further  information  address 
J.    F.    LANE,    President,  Jackson,    Tennessee. 


St.  Philip's 

Normal     &     Industrial     School 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

(FOR  GIRLS) 

Normal,  Academic,  Junior  and  Music  Courses. 
Teachers'  Training,  Domestic  Sciences  and 
Arts,  Dressmaking,  Ladies'  Tailoring,  Short- 
hand,   Typewriting,    Bookeeping    and    Spanish. 

Boarding    facilities.      Ideal   location. 
Faculty    from    leading    Universitiei. 

Write    for    Bulletin. 
Artemisia  Bowden,  Principal 


PAINE  COLLEGE 

AUGUSTA*  GEORGIA 

offers 
Courses   in 
HIGH    SCHOOL 
NORMAL   (college   grade) 
HOME    ECONOMICS    (college    grade) 
PRE-MEDICAL 
COLLEGE    (A.B.,   B.S.,  B.S.  in  Edu- 
THEOLOGY  (B.Th.)  cation) 

For   further   information   address 

RAY  S.    TOMLIN,    Acting  President 

PAINE     COLLEGE 

AUGUSTA.    GA. 
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HEHARRY     MEDICAL     COLLEGE 

with  departments  of 

Medicine,   Dentistry   and   Pharmacy   and   a   Nurse   Training   School 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS  RECENTLY  REORGANIZED 

Two  years  (Class  One)  college  work  required  for  admission  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Graduation 
from  a  four  years'  High  School  or  Normal  School  required  for  admission  to  the  departments  of  den- 
tistry   and    pharmacy    and    nurse    training.      For    catalog    and    application    blank    address 

John   J.    Mullowney,   M.D.,   President   of   Meharry   Medical    College,   Nashville,   Tenn. 


EVERY    GIRL 

SHOULD  LEARN  A  TRADE 

It  is  better  than  a  life  insurance. 

It  pays  while  you  live. 
It  puts  dollars  into  your  pocket. 

It  Makes  You  Independent 

Give  your  daughter  a  trade  in  a  school  that 
has  high  standards,  and  you  put  her  on  a 
safe  road  to  success  in  life. 
Our  literary  and  vocational  courses  are  so 
correlated  as  to  develop  strong  character,  alert 
minds    and    skilled   nands. 

COURSES  OFFERED: 

LITERARY — Sixth  grade  through  a  standard 
Normal. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 
COURSES — Business,  Domestic  Science  and 
Arts,  Dressmaking,  Tailoring,  Millinery,  Music, 
Social  Service,  Laundering,  Home  Crafts  and 
Beauty  Culture. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION: 

1.  Not   below   Sixth    Grade. 

2.  Not   under   fifteen   years   of  age. 

3.  Certificates      from      Doctor,      Dentist      and 
School    last    attended. 

SEND  FOR   CATALOG 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 

MISS    NANNIE    H.    BURROUGHS,    President 

Lincoln  Heights         Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE  OF  OSTEOPATHY 

INCORPORATED 
1826  9th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  professional  school  devoted  to  the 
training  of  worthy  colored  men  and  wo- 
men to  become  proficient  Osteopathic 
Physicians.  A  thorough  course  of  study 
leading  to  the  degree  of  DOCTOR  OF 
OSTEOPATHY. 

T.  THEO.  PARKER,  D.O.,  Oph.  D., 

President. 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY 

In  full  operation  since  1912 
Professional  course  of  two  years 

Address 

Kindergarten  Department 
Atlanta  University  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ARMSTRONG    CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 

Announces   COURSES  BY  MAIL 

Our  system  enables   you   to  study  at  home  at 

small    cost. 

Our  system  is   so  simple   that  anyone  can   get 

our   courses    by    means    of   our    simplified    text 

book   digests. 

Our  school  is  for  the  masses,  not  the  classes. 

We  offer  courses  in: 

Common  School  sub- 
jects 
Journalism 
Civil  Service 
Insurance 
Banking,  etc. 

If   it 


Business 
Education 
Collegiate    subjects 
High   School   subjects 
Commerce 
Stenography 

If   you   don't   see   what    you   want,   write. 
can   be   given  by  mail,   we   give   it. 
Send   for  catalog.     Write    to-day. 
We    want    Agents.      Why    not    be    a    State    or 
District  Agent?     We  pay  a  handsome  commis- 
sion on  every  course  sold. 

Agents  Wanted.     Write  for  terms. 

BYRON  K.  ARMSTRONG,  M.A. 

(Columbia)    Director 

WESTFIELD,  INDIANA 

A  RACE  COLLEGE  FOR  RACE  PEOPLE 


TRAINING  SCHOOL   FOR  COLORED 
WOMEN  NURSES 

in  connection  with  Harlem  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  offers  a  two  years  and  six  months'  course 
of  instruction  to  colored  women  who  meet  the 
educational  requirement  of  the  New  York  State 
law  and  who  desire  to  enter  the  nursing  profes- 
sion. 

Full  maintenance  and  text  books  are  furnished. 
Also  an   allowance  of   twenty   dollars,  a  month. 

The  comprehensive  service  of  the  Hospital  and 
the  new  Residence,  with  its  complete  equipment 
of  class  rooms  and  lecture  hall,  afford  unusual 
facilities  for  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion. 

For  further  information  apply  to — 

General    Superintendent    of    Training    Schools, 
BELLEVUE    HOSPITAL,    NEW   YORK,    N.   Y. 


LEARN  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY 

This  highly  trained  Professional  and  Profitable  Trade  taught  in  a  very  short  time  by  expert  instructors. 

BIG  SALARIES,  SHORT  HOURS,  EASY  WORK. 
Salaries   range    from    $25.00    to    $125.00    per    week.      BIG    DEMAND    FOR    GRADUATE    MECHANICAL 
DENTISTS.     Earn  while   learning.     Easy   Payment   Plan. 

Write    for   particulars. 

PHILADELPHIA   SCHOOL  OF   MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY 

1143   SOUTH    19TH    STREET  Dept.   A.  PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 
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THE  NEGRO  IN  OUR  HISTORY 

By 
Dr.  CARTER  GODWIN  WOODSON 

$2,15  by  mail 

Published  in  June,  this  book  has  already  been  adopted  as  a  textbook  for 
schools  conducting  courses  in  History  and  Sociology.  The  following  desirable 
features  make  it  the  most  useful  book  on  the  Negro: 

It  contains  20  chapters,   126   illustrations,  references  for  future  study    and  important 
documents   in   the   appendix. 

It   is   well-thought-out,    logically    developed,    tersely    written     and    beautifully    illus- 
trated. 

It    has    a   logical    arrangement,    accurate    citations,    a    vigorous    style     and   positive 
statements  to  avoid   ambiguity   and  inspire  clear  thinking. 

It   shows   an   admirable    balance   between    the    economic   and    the    political,   between 
the  purely  narrative  and  the  material. 

It  analyzes  and   discusses  every  phase  of   Negro   life  and  history  without   the  bias 
of  many  writers  on  social  problems. 

It    is    the    only    textbook    on    the    Negro    written    from    the    point    of    view    of    the 
student  and  in  conformity   with  the  requirements  of   the  schoolroom. 

There   is   no  better   volume    to   recommend   either   to   the   man   in    the   street   or   to 
the   serious   student. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

1216  You  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Edward  Waters  College 

JACKSONVILLE,    FLORIDA 

An   Ideal  Christian   Home  School 

In   the    Heart   of    Beautiful   Florida 

For  students  unable  to  stand  the  rigors  of 
a   Northern   winter. 

Grammar  School,  Junior  High  School, 
Senior  High  School,  Normal  School,  School 
of  Theology,  Music,  Commercial  Courses, 
Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science  and 
Art,  Band,  Military  training  for  men, 
Physical   education   for   women. 

JOHN    C.    WRIGHT,    President; 

BISHOP  JOHN  HURST, 

Chairman,    Board    of    Trustees. 


WALDEN  COLLEGE 

Large    New    Beautiful    Site.       College    organized    to    suit    ad- 
vanced   standards   and    to    do    well    what    is    undertaken. 
COURSES — Junior    College,    emphasizing    two    years'    standard 
college  work  above  approved  high  school;   Arrs  Course;  Science 
or    Pre-Medical;    Teachers    Training. 

High     School;     Music;     Home     Economics;     Practice     School: 
Seventh    Grade;    Eighth    Grade;    Kindergarten. 
Fifty-sixth   session   begins   October   3rd.      For   information   ad- 
dress T.   R.   Davis,   President,  Walden  College,   Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  Negro  in  American  History 

Its  value  indicated  in  public  and  secondary  school 
libraries  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  American 
History  from  the  American  Negro  viewpoint.  284  pages, 
32  chapters,  17  full  page  illustrations.  Index  and 
bibliography  other  features.  Price  $2.00;  postage  prepaid 
$2.15;  sent  on  receipt  of  net  price.  Order  through  any 
bookseller;  C.  O.  D.  or  postage  remittance.  For  further 
information  address  the   author. 

JOHN     W.     CROMWELL 
1439    Swann    St.,    Washington,    D.    C.       


KELLEY'S 

A  little  monthly  magazine 
devoted  principally  to  Art 
and  Literature. 

Subscription     Price 
$1.50     per    year 

SAMPLE    COPIES    FREE 


KELLEY'S 

2289  7th  Avenue 


MAGAZINE 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


STUDENTS 

We  would  like  to  secure  the  services  of 
students  during  the  school  term  to  act  as  agents 
— taking   subscriptions   and  selling   single  copies 

of 

The  CRISIS 

Liberal    commission    is    offered 

Address:   A.  G.  DILL 


70  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


SHORT  COURSES] 


DUNCAN'S  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 


Typewriting     3    months 

Bookkeeping     3   months 

Primer    of    shorthand ...  3    months 

Efficiency    Course — Pitman  "  shorthand,    typewriting    and    book- 
keeping— 11  months.     Fall  term  opens  October  2nd. 

1227    South     17th    St. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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Cleota  Collins, 

Lyric  Soprano 

"She  combines  an  excellent  voice  with  artistic  fin- 
ish of  the  most  mature  kind.  Her  singing  proved  as 
charming  as  anything  the  concert  programs  will  oiler 
this    season." — Detroit    Daily    Newt. 

GEOEGE  LACY,  Manager, 
1C6   Hamilton  Avenue  Columbus.   Ohio 


CHESTER  A.  SMITH 
Baritone 

Concerts  and  Recitals 

For    terms   and   dates, 

address 

67  MOUNTFORT  STREET, 

BOSTON,    MASS 


A    MONET    GETTER    because   it  it    A    CROWD    GETTER 

Church**    and    Clubs    looking   for    a    play    that   will    afford    ar 
oTentijg  of  Slda-Spllttlne  Fua.  should  ha?e 

The  Slabtown  Convention 

Aa    entertainment    la    one    att;    full    *f   wit 
and     g««d     humar.      Scores    of    churches    have    cleared    fraai 
Ona   to   Tws    Hundred    Dellara   In    On*    Night.     PRICE.   80s. 

MISS     NANNIE     H.     BURROUGHS,     Authsr 
Llnteln     Helohrt.  Washington.    D.    C. 


Is  there  a  CRISIS  agent  in  your 
community?  If  not,  will  you  rec- 
ommend some  energetic  and  reliable 
person  who  will  serve  us  in  your 
locality?  Our  terms  to  agents  are 
liberal. 


Cable  Address:  "DOMAR" 
Codes,  A.B.C.  5th  Edition. 

Established  1914 

COTTMAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 

and  DEVELOPERS 
101  WEST  135th  ST. 

Corner  Lenox  Avenue 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  A. 

Importers    of    Hides,    Skins,    Rubber,    Cocoa, 

Cocoanuts,  Limes,  Lime  Juices,  Plantains, 

Eddoes,    Pigeon    Peas,    Mangoes,    Ginger, 

Cassia    Fistula,   Spices,    Etc. 
Exporters    of    American    Foodstuffs.    Flour, 

Meal,     Meats,     Vegetables;     also     General 

Merchandise. 

Bonded  produce  department — Handling 
Southern  and  Western  produce  in  carload 
lots. 

Merchandise  forwarded  for  individuals 
and  firms  to  the  West  Indies,  South  Amer- 
ica, Europe  and  Africa. 

Commercial  agents  wanted  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

P.  S. — We  cannot  handle  small  shipments 
of    vegetables.     Car  lots  only. 


BERESFORD    GALE    CORPORATION 

FINANCIERS,    BROKERS    AND    GENERAL    AGENTS 

Large    and    growing    enterprises    desiring    connections,    expansion     or    correspondents    are    cordially 
invited    to    transact    their    business    thru    our    nationally    known    organization. 

Gale  Building,  413  S.  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Your  Gold  Tooth  Polished 
Your  White  Teeth   Bleached 

By  Using  Dr.  WELTERS'  Antiseptic 

—TOOTH  POWDER— 

Asbolutely  Free  From  Grit  and  Acid 
And  Prevents  Decay 

Ask  your  druggist.     If  he  hasn't  got  it,  ask  him  to 

order  it  for  you.     Send  27  Cents  in  Stamps 

for  a  full  size  package. 

The  E.  A.  Welters'  Tooth  Powder  Co.,  Inc. 

410  BROAD  ST.  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Agents  and  Distributors  Wanted 
Extra  Large  Profit  Guaranteed 

The  Largest  and  Only  Tooth  Powder  Manufacturing  Corporation 
Owned  and  Controlled  by  Negroes  in  the  United  States 

Not  an  Ordinary  Dentifrice  but  a  Scientific  Preparation  Specially  Prepared  for  Polishing  "GOLD" 
in  the  Mouth,  "BLEACHING'  the  Teeth,  Healing  and  Hardening  Bleeding  Gums. 
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j  ^                TO  THE               ®  { 

!  INVESTING  PUBLIC  ! 

I  | 

j(4  How  much  money  have  you  lost  during  the  past  five  years  in  your  en-  j 

|  deavors  to  secure  an  investment  with  your  savings  that  would  give  you  a 

♦♦*  fair  return  and  a  safe  security?  ,'♦ 

v  .♦♦ 

X  _     If  we  are  able  to  show  you  an  investment  where  there  is  security  of  { 

J  principal  and  interest  with  the  practical  certainty  that  the  investment  will  *j* 

♦:«  double  itself  in  value  and  which  can  be  converted  into  cash  without  difficulty  »•• 

X  will  you  not  be  interested?     Of  course,  you  will.  J 

X  ? 

!  We  have  prepared  for  distribution  a  booklet  describing  the  Black  Swan  Y 

v  Phonograph  Company  which  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  .% 

,!,  the  output  of  Black  Swan  Records,  Black  Swan  Needles  and  the  "Swanola"  [ 

1  talking   machine,   introduced   and   manufactured   by   the    Pace    Phonograph  *j* 

Y  Corporation.  .♦♦ 

,',  This  company  is  the  first  Race  organization  to  manufacture  on  a  large  j 

j  scale  a  nationally  advertised  and  sold  Product    for  which  there  has  been  a  Y 

Y  steady  demand.  It  now  controls  a  large  and  well  equipped  factory  devoted  •*♦ 
i  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  its  own  goods.  This  issue  of  stock  is  for  \ 
►>  the  purpose  of  completing  payment  on  this  factory  and  the  further  growth  *jj* 
£  and  expansion  of  the  business.  ♦:♦ 

►*♦  ! 

2  With  money  flowing  freely,  as  it  is  beginning  to  do,  an  investment  in  "** 

*  BLACK  SWAN  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY  PREFERRED  appears  to  us  to  £ 
jl4  be  a  most  desirable  form  of  safe  investment  with  full  promise  of  large  I 
I  increase  in  value.  y 

♦  ' 

i 

y  This  is  the  time  to  get  in  on  a  money  making  proposition.     If  you  want  a  ,% 

1  safe  investment  at  a  conservative,  sure  rate  of  interest  buy  five  shares  of  j 

{  Black  Swan  Preferred  for  $575.00  and  get  a  certain  return  of  6%  on  each  *j* 

♦j*  share  and  an  agreement  that  the  stock  will  be  redeemed  at   $600.00,   plus  ,'♦ 

.!,  6%  dividends  in  three  years.     Or  if  you  prefer  to  buy  five  shares  of  Common  I 

I  Stock  at  $300.00  and  grow  up  with  the  company  into  a  lifetime  of  dividends  'j* 

v  and  the   practical   certainty  that   your   investment  will   double   in   value  in  .♦♦ 

...  five  years.  ♦ 

i  I 

|  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our  booklet  fully  describing  this  issue  of  Y 

Y  stock.  Send  us,  without  obligation  on  your  part,  your  name  and  address  and  .♦♦ 
X  we  will  send  you  full  particulars.  If  you  are  not  in  position  to  pay  all  cash,  j 
I  we  can  arrange  terms  that  will  be  attractive  to  you.  Y 
♦I*  JL 


Very  truly  yours, 


?  The  Board  of  Directors  has  positively  limited  the  amount  of  stock  that         .♦♦ 

A         can  be  sold  at  this  time.     Therefore,  we  want  you  to  act  quickly.  \ 

I  „       ,  T 


T 


X  HARRY  H.  PACE,  PRESIDENT,  1 

i  t 

2289  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Y 


I  T 

t  f 
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National  Capital  Book  of  Etiquette 

Combined  with  Floyd's  Flowers  or  Stories  for  Colored  People 

A  book  absolutely  in  a  class  by  itself.  Interesting,  instructive,  handsomely  illus- 
trated. Wonderful  pictures  of  Washington's  prominent  colored  society  leaders 
on  the  street;  at  the  theatre;  at  church;  in  the  home;  at  receptions,  balls,  parties, 
weddings,  dinners,  etc.,  etc.  The  illustrations  are  so  perfect  and  natural  that 
the  well-bred,  correctly  clothed  men  and  women  almost  speak  to  you. 

Learn  how  to  dress  and  conduct  yourself  on  any  and  all  occasions;  correct  dress 
for  men  and  women;  suggestions  in  colors  and  materials  for  the  ladies;  hints  as 
to  footwear,  hats,  appropriate  combinations,  etc.,  for  both  sexes. 

What  to  serve  guests  for  breakfast, 
lunch  or  dinner. 

How  to  converse  intelligently;  how  to 
know  when  to  talk  and  when  to  re- 
main silent;  how  to  make  friends  and 
gain  popularity. 

A  book  that  will  help  the  most  promi- 
nent  member   of   society   or   the   most 

humble.  Illustrating    Table    Manners 


Agents  Wanted 


We  are  looking  for  1,000  hustlers,  men  and 
women.  Our  offer  will  pay  you  positively  $4 
to  $9  per  day.  Such  an  opportunity  comes  but 
once  in  a  lifetime.  AGENT'S  SAMPLES  show- 
ing specimen  pages  and  the  pictures  and  cov- 
ers  of   book    will    be    mailed    to   you    for   25    cents. 


A  Book  you  will  want — Must  have  in 
your  home — a  most  excellent  gift. 

100  pages  of  pleasing  pictures  taken  from 
best  photographs.  A  BIG  BOOK,  containing 
over  500  pages.  The  people  are  much  pleased 
with  this  new  publication  and  are  sending  thou- 
sands of  orders  to  us.  We  send  by  insured  par- 
cel post;  return  your  money  if  not  perfectly 
satisfied. 

Price    ONLY    $2.50.      Write    today. 


Dear  Friend : - 

Are  you  energetic  and  enterprising,  are  you 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  colored  people?  Are 
you  interested  in  seeing  mem"bers  of  the  race  "buy  and  read 
good  "books,  become  self-educated  and  enterprising 
citizens?  Is  your  income  perfectly  satisfactory,  or 
would  you  like  to  make  50cts  to  $1.00  per  hour  for  a 
little  extra  time  put  in  for  us  in  your  community? 

Have  you  given  the  race  problems  any  thought? 
Are  you  a  thinker?  Please  pause  a  moment  and  consider 
the  GOOD  YOU  MAY  DO  "by  selling  our  publications,  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL  BOOK  OP  ETIQUETTE,  PROGRESS  OP  COLORED  PEOPLE, 
DUNBAR'S  POEMS,  KELLY  MILLER'S  WAR  HISTORY,  EMMET  SCOTT'S 
WAR  HISTORY,  DUBOIS'S  DARKWATER ,  PLOYD * S  PLOWERS  and 
other  special  "books  on  the  race  and  our  full  line  of 
bi"bles  and  religious  books. 

School  teachers  and  students  should  give  this 
proposition  their  careful  attention.   $4  to  $10  per  day 
can  be  easily  made  by  working  for  us  during  vacation. 

Yours  truly, 

Austin  Jenkins  Co. , 
#523  Ninth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  for  catalog  of  160  books. 
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ARE  YOU  PREPARED  FOR  THE  FUTURE  ? 


ARE  YOU 

MAKING 

INVESTMENTS 

THAT  WILL 


HELP  YOU 
ON  THE  ROAD 
TO  FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE? 


OPPORTUNITY  IS  CALLINC  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO 

ORCHARDVILLE 

Where,  if  you  act  soon  enough,  you   can  secure 
ideal  BUILDING  LOTS  for  only 


$35 


ON  VERY  EASY  TERMS.  $3.00  DOWN 
AND  $1.50  A  MONTH.  NO  INTEREST. 
CLEAR  TITLE.    EACH  LOT  SOLD  UNDER 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


Real    Estate   is    the   foundation 
of  all  wealth. 

You  kave  heard  that  said  many  times  and  you 
know  it  to  be  true.  You  know  kow  people  have 
made  large  sums  of  money  out  of  Real  Estate 
investments  and  you  know  that  most  of  those 
people  bought  at  THE  RIGHT  TIME.  That  is 
an    important  factor. 

People  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  buy- 
ing Orchardville  lots  because  they  know  that 
they  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  earn  BIG 
PROFITS  on  their  investment.  They  know 
that  when  a  place  is  developed  in  the  way 
Orchardville  is  being  improved,  the  property 
there  should  INCREASE  IN  VALUE  CONSID- 
ERABLY. 

That  is  why  they  are  buying  their  lots  now, 
while  the  price  is  low. 

You  can  do  likewise, 
if  you  wish. 

Space  here  is  too  limited  to  cover  all  the  details 
of  this  attractive  offer,  but  we  would  like  to 
have  you  know  all  about  Orchardville  and  the 
opportunities   It  offers   you. 


If  you  will  write  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us  promptly,  we 
will  gladly  send  you  full  particulars  without  ob- 
ligation* on  your  part.  The  stamp  on  your  en- 
velope  is   all    it   will   cost   you. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  very  opportunity  you  have 
been   waiting  for.     Who   knows? 

In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  these  lots, 
we  suggest  that  you  send  the  coupon  without 
delay. 

ARENSON  REALTY 
DEVELOPMENT    CORP. 

19  S.  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL 

WRITE    PLAINLY  

Arenson  Realty  Dev'pt  Corp. 
Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Orchardville  offer  and 
would  be  glad  to  receive  full  particulars,  with- 
out  obligation   on   my  part. 

Name 

Address    

Town  and  State 

CRI-10-22-35 
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(Continued  from  page  276) 

VINDICATION 

T  ESLIE'S  WEEKLY  carried,  not  long 
■*-/  ago,  an  article  on  color  prejudice  among 
colored  people.  In  a  later  issue  of  the  same 
weekly,  William  Pickens  replies  to  this 
charge  sanely  and  ably: 

We  do  not  need  to  prove  to  American 
Negroes  that  no  such  rigid  color  lines  are 
drawn  within  the  group  as  are  drawn 
against  the  group  by  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
color  mania  within  the  group  is  mostly  in- 
dividual finicalness  and  the  local  peculiarity 
due  to  historical  conditions.  But  this  has 
been  passing  out,  even  in  New  Orleans  and 
in  Charleston  (S.  C),  where  a  three-cor- 
nered race  problem  came  nearest  to  develop- 
ing. To  say  that  any  considerable  group 
of  Negro  Americans  are  more  interested  in 
color  than  are  white  people,  is  not  only  a 
false  statement,  but  it  tends  to  offer  the 
white  race  an  excuse  for  its  own  terrible 
color-mania  against  the  whole  colored 
group. 

The  "seven"  colors  which  the  author  of 
the  article  mentions  are  not  only  not  "dis- 
tinct" lines  among  colored  people,  but  they 
are  just  merely  the  creation  of  the  vaude- 
ville stage,  the  pool  room  and  the  gay- 
hearted,  and  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the 
incessant  Negro  humor. 

But  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  is  that  of 
the  half-truth,  for  which  a  white  person,  as 
an  outsider,  might  be  excused,  but  which 
any  intelligent  American  Negro  can  easily 
understand.  The  American  Negro  is  accused 
of  being  without  group  pride.  This  illusion 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  bigot 
about  his  color  and  features.  And  for  good 
reason  he  is  not:  because  he  has  all  the  col- 
ors and  features  within  his  group.  Physic- 
ally the  colored  American  represents  the 
most  cosmopolitan  group  of  humans  in  the 
world.  If  he  is  to  boast  of  his  features,  of 
which  one  must  he  boast?  How  can  a  group 
with  every  color  known  to  nature,  say:  "I 
am  proud  of  my  color"?     Of  which  "color"? 


Agents  Earn  $60  a  Week 

5000  Agents 
Wanted 


Quick  Sales 
Big  Profits 

Photo  Cuff  Buttons,  Photo  Locket*,  Breast  Pins  Watch 
Charms,   Photo   Medallions   and  Novelties. 

We  copy  from  any  photo  you  send  us.  Negro  Post  Cards 
calendars.  Pictures.  Books,  Negro  Dolls  and  many  other 
novelties.      Free   Catalog. 

BELL     MFG.     CO. 
Box    l03  Jamaica,     N.    Y. 


SEASHORE  LOTS 

50  x  150 

$200.00    Upward 

EASY  TERMS 

Positively  the  prettiest  cottage  and  bun- 
galow sites  in  the  suburbs  of  Atlantic 
City  on  the  Pleasantville,  Atlantic  City 
Million  Dollar  Boulevard  opposite  Doug- 
lass Park. 

Advance  to  builders,  use  of  additional 
space  for  garden  free.  For  further  par- 
ticulars and  prospectus,   write, 

CRESCENT  CORPORATION 

WM.  B.  SOUTHERN,  Pres. 

Suite  404-5-6,  Odd  Fellows  Building 

12th  and  Spruce  Streets 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED 


DONT    GAMBLE! 


If  you  are  afraid  of  oil  and  other  speculative 
investment   propositions   and  prefer 

SAFETY  OF  INVESTED  CAPITOL 

plus  reasonable  profits,  we  have  an  ideal  invest- 
ment opportunity  in  a  well  established  and  sea- 
soned, nationally  known  film  corporation  that 
shows  wonderful  indications  of  substantial 
profits.  Our  illustrated  booklet  No.  678  explains 
in   detail.     Send  for  a   copy.     Its  FREE! 

Southern  California  Investment  Co. 

1154  Central  Ave.,        Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


$$  FREE-$$  FREE-$$  FREE 

Wanted — 2500  men  and  women  who  will  use  their  spare 
time  to  make  BIG  MONET,  or  go  Into  business  for 
themselves;  $3  to  $5  per  day  and  up  to  a  hustler  We 
will  furnish  you  the  goods  to  start  with  FREE.  All 
we  ask  is  that  you  pay  the  postage.  Our  line  is  a  sure 
repeater  and  fast  seller.  HURRY.  HURRY  I  HURRY! 
Do  not   delay,    but   write   to-day. 

DIXIE  SALES  AGENCY,  3161  S.  State  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


YOTT  CAN   BANK   BY   MAIL 

FIRST    STANDARD   BANK 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Capital  and   Surplui    (Paid) 

$110,000.00 

Wilson  Lovett.  President 


"At  Last  We  Have  It" 


Just  what  you've  been  waltinc 
for.  Don't  let  his  picture  die 
out  of  your  memory.  Have  his  picture  put  on  a  Hand 
I  ainted  Army  and  Navy.  American  Legion  riarque  with  the 
Flander  Poppies  in  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS.  Something  you 
can  always  keep  Send  us  his  photograph,  which  will  be 
returned   unharmed.      GUARANTEED   LIKENESS   or  MONEY 

THE  TALBERT  PRESS  &  NOVELTY  CO. 

299   Walnut  Street  Buffalo.    N.    Y 

»,    ..      BILLIE  ELLIS,  Branch  Mgr. 

Nor,h  9th  St..  F%rt  Smith>  Ark_ 
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Agents  Wanted 

In  Every 

Town  and 

Locality. 

GOOD    PAY 
3«|  Catalog  Free 

THE   EAST  INDIA 

TOILET  GOODS 

MFG.  CO. 

316  N.  Central  Dept.  B 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,         OKLAHOMA 


Men's  Sweater 

BARGAIN 

$5.00  Value  (CO^Q 

NOW  * 2r 

This  extra  fine  quality  heavy  ( 
weight  men's  sweater  is ; 
now  offered  at  less  than 
pre-war  prices. 

Send  No  Money 

Send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress,  giving  size  and 
color  wanted.    We  will 
send  you  sweater  by  mail 
postage  paid.  On  delivery  a 
pay  mailman  our  low  bar-  ' 
gain  price  of  $2.49.  Your 
money  back  if  not  pleased. 
Sweater  is  made  of  high 
grade  yarn,   large  shawl 
collar,  two  knitted-in-pock- 
ets.     Colors  --  Gray  or  Blue. 
Sizes--32  to  46.     Good  for 
either  men  or  women.  Why 
pay   more  for   a   sweater 
when  you  can  get  this  guar- 
anteed bargain  for  onlv  $2,497 
STATE  WHETHER  YOU  WANT  MEN'S  OR  WOMEN'S 
SWEATER.  Order  by  Number       i91  C57 

HOWARD   LUX  CO.,  DEPT.  1S1   CLEVELAND.  O 


Tailoring  Salesmen 

Make  $75.00  a  week  selling  our  strictly 
All-Wool,  Made-to-Measure  Suits  at 
$26.50.  You  collect  profits  in  advance 
and  keep  them.  We  supply  finest  Selling 
Outfit  in  America.  Many  exclusive 
money-making  features.  Tailoring,  rain- 
coat and  side-line  men,  part  or  full  time, 
get  in  touch  with  us  immediately. 

GOODWEAR,  Chicago,  Inc. 

Dept.  170 

843  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WANTED 

Agents  for  THE  CRISIS,  Dignified  Work 
70  Fifth  A  venae.  New  York 


Palm-Oil 
Health  Products 


Palm  Oil-Lemon  (Neechina),  50c.  The  Vey 
women  of  Liberia  are  celebrated  for  their  beau- 
tiful skins,  without  blemish,  firm  and  smooth 
as  velvet.  They  secure  this  result  hy  using 
"Neechina,"  which,  translated,  means  Palm  Oil 
— Lemon.  It  bleaches,  beautifies,  cleanses, 
heals,  prevents  and  heals  sunburn,  helps  the 
body  to  resist  cold  and  heat.  It  is  an  ideal 
skin   food. 

Palm  Oil-Rubo,  50c.  A  soothing  application, 
producing  immediately  a  delightful  sense  of 
comfort  and  warmth,  and  profound  relief  from 
the  aches  and  pains  of  congestion  and  colds  on 
chest,  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains,  lumbago, 
backache,  stiff  neck,  throat  affections,  neuritis, 
sore   joints    and    muscles,    sprains,   etc. 

Palm  Oil  Hair  Pomade,  50c.  A  perfect  hair 
dressing  for  beautifying,  strengthening  and 
promoting  the  growth  of  hair.  Removes  dand- 
ruff and  stops  itching  of  the  scalp.  Makes  the 
hair  soft,  luxurious  and  glossy.  Especially  use- 
ful for  making  dry,  brittle  or  stubborn  hair 
soft,   pliable   and   easy    to    comb. 

PALM  OIL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CO. 

2543  Eighth  Ave.        New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  price  in 
postage  stamps,  Money  Order  or  cash.  No 
extra    charge    for    mailing. 


To  prove  our  unbeatable  values  and 
get  your  steady  trade,  will  make  3-piece 
suit  consisting  of  coat,  pants  and  vest 
to  your  measure  for  only  $13.46.  Style 
shown  in  the  picture  or  any  one  of  185  style 
combinations  to  select  from.  Absolute  satis- 
factionguaranteedoreverypennyback — quick 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGES 

You  pay  just  what  we  Bay,  not  one  penny  of 
extras  for  anything.  We  even  pay  all  postag-e 
and  express.  You  save  one-half— like  before 
the  war. 

Earn  $60  Cash  Weekly 

You  can  take  orders  easy  for  these  clothes  in 
spare  time  and  make  $3U00  a  year  and  up  at 
home.  Friends  and  neighbors  buy  on  sight. 
Young  Fred  Green  made  SEND  NO  CASH. 
5174.50  in  seventeen  days.    ^— ^^— .^-^-» 

CDCC  -  BIG  SAMPLES 

SllUfa  New  samples  show  latest  styles 
and  80  real  cloth  samples.  Buy  at  inside  Whole- 
sale prices.    Write  now  for  Big  Free  Outfit,  g 

WASHINGTON  TAILORING  CO. 

Wholesale  Tailors  Oept.K-317    Chicago 


Badges,  Banners,  Lodge  Regalia 

For  all  Lodge  and  Church  Societies 

CENTRAL  REGALIA  CO. 

JOS.  L.  JONES,  Pre». 
641  W.  Mb  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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J\  Selected  Ci$t  of  Books 

Dealing  with  the  Negro  Problem 

These  prices  do  not  include  postage.  Postage  extra.    ^ 

"■■" ^ -— ■" ■ —— — ^^^~ ■  » 
Two  Colored  Women  with  the  American  Expeditionary 

Forces.     (Hunton  and  Johnson)    $2.50 

The  Heart  of  a  Woman  and  Other  Poems.    (Georgia  Douglas 

Johnson) 1.50 

The  Soul  of  John  Brown.     (Stephen  Graham)   2.00 

A  Narrative  of  the  Negro.    (Leila  Amos  Pendleton)   1.50 

Souls  of  Black  Folk.    (W.  E.  B.  DuBois) 2.00 

A  Century  of  Negro  Migration.    (Carter  G.  Woodson)  1.10 

The  Curse  of  Race  Prejudice.   (James  F.  Morton) 25 

History  of  the  Negro.    (Benjamin  Brawley) 2.00 

The  Negro  Migrant  in  Pittsburgh.    (Abraham  Epstein) ...      .50 
Granny  Maumee  and  Other  Plays  for  a  Negro  Theatre. 

(RidgeJy  Torrence)    1-75 

Half  a  Man.    (Mary  White  Ovington) 1.20 

Unsung  Heroes.     (Elizabeth  Ross  Haynes) 2.50 

The  Shadow.    (Mary  White  Ovington) 2.00 

John  Brown.     (W.  E.  B.  DuBois) 2.00 

Negro  in  American  History.    (J.  W.  Cromwell) 2.00 

Prince  Hall  and  His  Followers.     (George  W.  Crawford) . .  1.00 

The  Voice  of  the  Negro.     (Robert  T.  Kerlin) 2.50 

The  Negro.    (W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois) 90 

The  Education  of  the  Negro  Prior  to  1861.     (Carter  G. 

Woodson)    2.00 

The  Negro  Faces  America.    (Herbert  J.  Seligmann) 1.75 

Darkwater.     (W.  E.  B.  DuBois) 2.25 

Poems  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 2.50 

Afro-American  Folksongs.     (H.  E.  Krehbiel)   2.00 

Booker   T.   Washington.      (Emmett   J.    Scott   and   Lyman 

Beecher  Stowe)   2.50 

A   Social  History  of  the  American   Negro.     (Benjamin 

Brawley)      4.00 

The  Negro  in  Literature  and  Art.     (Benjamin  Brawley) . .  1.50 

Fift*  Years  and  Other  Poems.     (James  Weldon  Johnson) .  .  1.50 

The  History  of  the  Negro  Church.  (Carter  G.  Woodson) . .  2.15 

The  Upward  Path.   (Pritchard  and  Ovington) 1.35 

Fifty  Years  in  the  Gospel  Ministry.     (T.  G.  Steward) . . .  2.70 

Harlem  Shadows.     (Claude  McKay) 1.35 

The  Book  of  American  Negro  Poetry.    (James  Weldon  John- 
son)   1-75 

American  Civilization  and  the  Negro.     (C.  V.  Roman) 3.00 

The  Negro  in  Our  History.  (Carter  G.  Woodson) 2.00      || 

Address:  THE  CRISIS,  :  :   70  Fifth  Avenoe,  New  York,  N.  Y 
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FOR  BETTER  BABIES 

JjJVluph  talk  now-a-days  about  better  babies.    Why  shouldn't 

jjgatg   Aere  be?     Innocent  little  angels  as  they  are  need  all  the 

^i.  '     attention,  talk    and    effort    possible    to  make    them  larger, 

stronger,  healthier  and  generally  better  babies  than  their 

imperfect,     anaemic     and     healthless     little     brothers     of 

yesteryear. 

After  baby  arrives  many  simple  everyday  precautions 
can  be  taken  to  insure  his  infant  and  future  health. 
Most  beneficial,  important  and  pleasing  to  babies  are  the 
following: 


A  DAILY  BATH 


With  Madam  C.  J.  Walker's 
Vegetable    Oil    Antiseptic    Soap. 

A  pure,  non-irritating,  lathering-in-the- 
hardest-of -water  Soap,  it  cleanses  and 
soothes  baby's  tender  skin  like  few 
equals. 

15  Cents  per  Single  Bar 


(VlMlM* 


UW9& 


MFC 


CO. 
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FREQUENT  POWDERING— 

With  Madam  C.  J.  Walker's  Floral 
Cluster  Talcum 

A  pleasingly  soft  talcum  powder,  safe,  pure,  delicately 
perfumed  and  designed  to  prevent  chafe  and  infant 
irritations. 

A  Quarter  per  Large  Tin 


Note— 


Free  samples  of  these  Better  Baby  Preparations  will 
be  sent  to  mothers  on  request.    Write 


BETTER  BABIES  DEPT. 

THE  MADAM  C.  J.  WALKER  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

640  N.  WEST  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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